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** A travcfa octte <^tonr<lerie apparont* de style At de plan, 
vnus decouvrer riioinnie aui }»enMC, mAme quMid U rtve. 

Oardez voti» Men de le crciirc rtivole 

S^CUtCAttOft 

TO YOUNG ENCiUAND, ESQ. 

i>p\R U^GLANI) ’ — Soe to what you liave brouffht yourself (ita Leigh Hunt 
vsroli' to Lord Hyroii) by likin'g my whiinsieBt VVhOther vou may savour 
them as uiuch when steeped in printc^r s ink as when ateeued in the bout of 
claret, remains to be proved. You will, poilkps, consider tW X have whetted 
my kuiff somewhat tAiylock-ishly against the tough sole of the world. But it 
is not every man who |K)ssesses a Mcehi j and when not over sharp, 1 am apt 
to l)e too blunt Your verdict must decide whether it be cut and come again, 
or cut and run, with the literary blade of your faithfUl chum , 

SrsciociMUiius. 


FLIGHT I. 

" Ut Jiomincs Buiit, A\ rnoreni jcvr«» Piavtusi 

I paint mankind true to the letter , 

Nu lAult of mind if they aren't no better 

(Traiufaften/or thi Vvmtrjf Ocntlemcn } 



Waterton the naturalist, who, like Mungo Parr, and other 
bold adventurers into lands beyond the sea, passes for the ftbrn 
cator of half the marvels he was the first to witness, asserts that 
whenever he encountered an alligator tPte^a-tSie in the wil- 
derness, he used to leap on its back, and ride the beast to death. 
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This feat, so much discredited by the stay-at-liome critics, vras 
an act of neither bravery nor braraartry, — but of necessity*'. 
Either the man or the alligator must mvc had the upi)er hand. — 
11 afallu ftpter. 

Just BO are we situated with regard to the world. Either wo 
must leap upon its back, strike our spur into its panting sides, 
and in spite of its scaly defences compel it to obey our glow- 
ing will, or the animal will mangle us with its ferocious jaws, 
and piu^uc its way towards its refuge in the cool waters, leaving 
us expiring in tlie dust. — Either the world or the individual must 
obtain the iipf)cr hand. — Happy he who liath the gcijiiis and 
presence of mind of a Waterton! 

The greatest difficulty experienced now-a«days in accomplish- 
ing the subjugation of the brute, is to get it on fiiot, with the 
view of mounting. Lazy and over-fed, it lies ruminating, half- 
lost amid tlie sj^ringing gniss of its fertile meadows, like a 
Cheshire cow, which, when roused by an occasional impulse of 
friskincss, goes cuml)rousIy frolicking roimd the pastures, without 
aim or end, save tliai of its own cork-screwed tail, only to subside 
anew into the apathetic torj>or of obesity. What is to be done 
with such a world ?— A prick less penetrating than that of a 
goad will not awaken ’^it from its luxurioits and self-sufficing 
ruminations ; nay, a stunning blow behveen the horns is abso- 
lutely indispensable to overmaster its huge, heavy, and powerful 
orgatiJaation. 

Jietween the somnolence and selfishness of the applaiiding 
classes, celebrity has become a thing of yesterday ! — There is 
neither courage nor cnorgy^ left in the world to engender a great 
reputation. As of old the gods deserted (i recce, great men arc 
deserting Great Britain. 

Occasionally, indeed, roused from its stupifying slumbers by 
some bold nretcndc?r to renown, it rises and gives a roar of ap- 
plause, witnoiit knowing why or for whom, intent only on 
re-subsiding into a snooze ; thus conferring on some quack or 
mountebank— ‘ixilitical, profUssional, scientific, artistic, no matter 
what — the vulgar reputation of a day. 

But is this renown ? — Is the clarion of the fashionable comet a 
pisttm, bloAvn by a figiuv of Fame arrayed in the last costume of 
the Journal dcs Moiies^ worth the fiuntest echo of one of those 
proiligious blasts of the centuries of old, w hich made the earth 
reverberate from Caucasus to Chimbmzo?— O ye infinitely 
little! — O ye Lilliputian worthies! — Oye Pindars of monthly 
magazine^ who have harnessed Pegasus to a pony carriage ! — 
O ye prophets of Exeter Hall ! — O ye Catos of the Reform 
Club, and Scipios of the Carlton ! — O yc bomceopaths ami 
hydropatbs !-^ye Titians of Suffolk Street, and Newtons of the 
Bridgewater TWatises ! — answer me, and say,— i# this renown ? 

In this disigra^bi year of grace, one thousand eig^t hundred 
and forty-three, cm parliiunem, with its ^ gracitt de beau 
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cotoriea, «iljbi lj)«v pdttaioeoua ci(^lc^-~- 9 onfer in<^ J^ gxmdS m 
oq^joan^ 4HCrJt<Mog la j»quifii|eIto^i|^.» new rib|Ka^ £^<11 
aa^ JaQM»*8!t or a oetr patriot toMi Q^Vt&ctariag 
ri)« Lord Hm^ ml Nay» tbe rime :ia tjoiae vrjjteii 
fimkin repotarioMM riteae.riiiee gieatpowiara of rite aoc^ ata^^w 
Ew fa iri «m«ii|Mride«f cntarins, oio^t to be eeoure4^bja 
menkaneat— if^ loeoaure popiw nd^teot ^ tbei^woeof 
£Eqw. naaoy them tnbomt offidtoots of tbe laomlv bWe'S^ 
not seen awvive tbeu ima)ortali:^l'->aome» rijmvnied like- Swift 
mxi MaribacoBi^ in thedriTellitigis of ptematarariota^i'^acimef 
like spetkliog (xnvents which foi&it riteir nanma. Roa,briilliant 
^oaUtiee bjr ftlUog into the amoorii and etdcmo channel of a 
nver, loai^ in the mighty flow of politics the reputatiori they 
had acquired amid the lo^r eminences oS literatuiie :-~ 

Sone pithing of plcamre'—Mmie of tto&jrt 

some, subsklmg from a granite pedestal to the wool^k, and 
from the woolsack to the silken divan of a lady’s boudoir; some* 
converting a fieldHauushal’s b&ton, or the club of Hercules, into 
a distaff; some, 8elf«extu|usted, like cztinct,volcanoes« by on 
ovcr-angiy emisrion of flames and stones to crush their Ifeuqw- 
creatures ; some, victims of crinoline petticoats, some of acetate bf 
morphine. Of the giants that were im earth aforerime, nothing 
now remains to us but the wooden effigies of (iog and Mag^ I 

Xa tem ntoUa^ 

Smils s M Tsbitator proSnoe. 


After ^ though snrii s state of things be fktal to ambition, 
by reducing the standard <ff moral elevation to as dead a cer« 
tainty as the physical stature of man^" the height thercofshall 
be so many culnts,’’)'>-so<»eiy is the gainer ; its surfree aU the 
8moother~>it8 pbyaognon^ gnttraot^ against the frkht&l, 
opea'>mouriied» SB«ccr*«jed expresaton of wonder csieated m the 
presence ol‘ exceeding greatness. We are not perpetually forced 
to have hat in hamb in hommr ef some prod^y. A smooth, 
l^el, unmeanu^ mediocrity arMmd ns; affords a widm and. sab> 
limer view of the distant hoi^pn ; enabling the to penetrate 
rim miaqr psab overcast by rim wn now vertical over our heads 
with rim pickufaKd shadows rime; or the brilliant fiiture, into 

wluch tint itrtArofprofn^ is easriwils brightness frlringU 

wi^ a goiriitons confiudonof .etoommns oUects,— vagoe and mya> 
terious wm.excaaa (ff li^tt, as toe past snih excess of darkness. 

Society, we repeat, is tb^ gainer. Society has become a vast 
plaritode,-<'4ike a calm at sea, painted Vandcrvelde, or the 
Lookii^S-^MB Prmriei deaerfoed by Bos. No man blnabes at 
•being stupid mod iosignificant as tris im%hb<mn. .Tbe luqijpy 
meduim m ^tineas eovak^ and eaxinmaeray objec^ilMipe 
or active ; and w« say to eara otbm*, as horn Ciiiq 

bCaiv-'fiAfoninayiien/ let os go and hade out t^^lhe wkidov; 
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€t ennuyans nous, — mnuyons nous bienl ^ — ^The moment insigni*. 
ficance and monotony become the normal state of a society, 
yawns are out of place. ^ ^ 

The predominant growth of such an .order of things is un-* 
happily a monstrous egoism, — like the hippopotamus and other, 
friglitml creatures engendered amid the veraure of the level 
pastures of the Nile. Self becomes the One Divinity ; — amalga- 
mating the worship due to Apollo and Dianai Isis and Osiris 
and superseding at once the golden image set up for public 
adoration and the Lares and Penates of domestic piety, — a pro- 
digious economy of devotion 1 for the egoist has so &r the ad- 
vantage oyer every other species of devotee, that his idol is ever 
present. Like the catholic priests who, during the Reign of 
Terror, carried portable altars in their pockets and the insignia 
of their faith concealed in a walking-stick, lie is always pre- 
pai*ed for liis devotions. The shrine and the lamp burning 
before it, ore identical. Ills Faith knows no misgivings, — his 
fervour no intermission. Like the Delhai Lama, he is eternally 
absorbed in ecstatic contemplation of his own divinity. 

Twenty years ago, one of the most admired examples of 
this well-born well-bred egoism of the day, was Howardson, — 
** llowAiiusoN OF Greyoke” US hc was termed by the manual of 
,thc Landed Gentry ; Sentinel Ilowai-daon,'^ as hc was called 
for a year or two after his famous bay horse Sentinel had won 
the Det^by ; and Corn-law Howardson,'' as he was styled by 
th(* reporters, for a session or two after the explosion of his 
maiden speech; — ^but simply and sufficiently known in the 
world as Howardson ; — having long eschewed metitious notoriety, 
and followed the example of women careful of their reputation, 
— not to make themselves talked about.’' 

Except within the boundaries of the county 'where his vener- 
able mother kept up the neatest dressed cliarity-school and best 
system of drill husbandry, his eiaims upon Greyoke were in fact 
almost overlooked ; — ^the old lady who enjoyed the place for her 
lifetime, enjoying it in so qiAet, sober, and systematic a manner, 
that there seemed every probability of the lifetime lasting from 
July to eternity. 

There was a time, however, when this hereditary claim told 
in his favour. The year lie left Cambridge, and commenced his 
career as a man about town, Howardson of Greyoke had the 
honour of dancing throughout the season with a certain Lady 
Caroline and I«ady Lucy, the ugly, but highbred daughters of ' 
the Earl of Crohampton, the great man of bis coun^ ; who would 
}mvc been less graciously disposed towards Hovrardson by him- 
self Howardson, than towards ‘‘ Howardson of Greyoke.” More- 
over, when hc had anything particularly dull to say in parlia- 
ment, its matter-of-fectness was invariably exonerated by the 
plea of his ‘‘ stake in the country.” ’ An unanswerable apology 
for prosbess lay in his turnip-fields. 

But all this was over and foigotten. He appeared to assign 
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«o little importance to Greyoke, (except on the 1st of Septembei^; 
and 1st ot October, for the first partridge and pheasant of 
season,) that those who knew him best, concluded the^ estate ^ 
was mortga^d to its full valne^ For the friends of Howardbon 
were not of a tmture to conjecture that an inheritance to be} 
derived from the death of a mother,-^ good mother; of whom ^ 
you are the-Onhjr child,— has that upon its surface which rcndets"i^ 
the contemplation distasteful 

It iff tme he troubled himself little to testify respect towards 
a parcnt of whom he ftilly understood the value tlie shadow 
of nis egoism interposing like a gieantic screen betwixt hini and 
his filial duties* But he knew that Mrs* Howardson, disappointed 
in the two dearest wishes of her heart, — those of seeing nim dis- 
tinguish'hiraself in public life, and establish himself by a happy 
marriage in private, — had, in process of years, reconciled her- 
self to the forfeiture of her expectations ; and that, with a cheer- 
fulness of spirit very different from levity, — a change of object 
wholly free from volatility, — she was devoting herself in her 
to the careful cultivation of her estate, — finding in the prosperity 
of Greyoke the solace she once, expected to derive from the 
well-doing of her son. 

On the other hand, there was independence on both sides; — 
Mrs. Howardson possessing for life a landed estate of five thou- 
sand per annum; and her son being in enjoyment of his father’s 
hereditary fortune of two thousand five hundred a-ycar, that is, 
of the fortune which had hem two thousand five hundred when 
he came into it at one-and-twenty, but which had probably ex- 
perienced some extravasation in the course of the last eighteen 
years. 

Not that Howardson was a spendthrift. Your tme egoist 
knows better I The state of a prodigal is one of discomfort and 
uneasiness, of rags and husks; and people duly impressed with 
the love of self, are^ aware t^t, for the personal enjoyment of 
Kfei it is as essential to be easy in your circumstances as easy in 
your clothes. He was consequently 'iemarkabie for the steady 
regularity of his affairs. But as most wisdom is learned by ex-^ 
perience, it was surmised that this discretion was the result of 
e^y excesses, which the attainment of bis majority had enabled 
him to parry. Ail, however, was surmise ; for Howardson was too 
careful over his comfort to have aftacbed to himself that incon- 
venient appendage, a confidential firiend — othcrw'ise, an intimate 
enemy, who becomes the depositary of your secrets for the good 
of the |)ublic. fiiends were far too many in number to have 

any claims on his confidence. They— 

Came not single spies, but in battalions ; — 

and the duty of battalions is scarcely that of a vidette. ,, , 

Howardson was a man whose entrance into White’s, on his 
arrival in town for the season, was not hailed with . , 

Shbnts, from mere exuberance of deligbt ; 
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fyr, not being a pnefesBed dumer^ver, or liveiTtuan to the great 
trcHrld at a coun tTy-seat, for batti;^ ua die autuoin or bunting in die 
winter, he bad no inordinate cldm opontbe entbusiaam of societj. 
Bnt be was coosequentl v less liable, on bis final exit for the Con^ 
tinent, to be assidled by the merciless fimgs and claws which 
bad not pnnfited sufBciently by Ins boepiwitiesr->4>ay, perhaps 
by a few which JuuL lifeatiwbue, there ms alwasys room and a 
smile for Howardson. Everybody was glad when be camc,^ 
everybody was sorry vhen he went. 

The tellers of news and good 8t<mes told tbem first to /lim, 
because aware that he would not usurp their privilege or spoil 
their market, by repeadng tbem in bis turn. . On the other 
hand, troublesome people and service-seekers were, never 
known to attack him ; for the cool listlessness of bis air and 
countenance froze the courage of a petitioner.— He was, conse-^ 
quently, never obliged to penl his popularity by denial; for no 
one proceeded so far as to trouble him with an unwelcome 
request. 

such was the man who had long enjoyed the pleasures and 
privileges of a man about town of good fiunily and fortune, 
lie had enjoyed them as a bird> enjoys the . air, or a fish the 
water through which it glides, — without leaving a trace behind. 
London — or, rather, that particular parish of it which is called 
the World,— was his natural element. Howardson of Greyoko 
was an hereditaiy fiaction of parliament, the clubs, and the 
coteries. The name had progressed through fimrteen genera- 
tions of estated gentiliu to a certun degree of ewsideration in 
society. He was therefore content to be that obscure thing—** a 
man whom everybody knows.” 


FLIGHT II 

« TuideiD dfltitie matnm 
Kqw Tan.” 

Horace. 

’Tis time to dimce and sing 
maiiim/’a npro 

(TVoMbtMmySir the Ca in/ Geudemen,} 

This species of St. James's Street edebrity, moderate as are its 
prt^rtioDs, is rwely achievable without as much outlay of time 
and courage as, in a better age, was indispensable to the creation 
of a Sidney or a Bslcigh. 

*f Petit a petit, tmtem fait ton mdf and ** petit d petit” the 
man about town sccomplisbra the staritm entitling him to a place 
at the' best dinner!|)iinie6—i..e, not mere coun^-nwetings at the 
tables of muzing earls — ^nor fianilynuectings at the tables of 
xheumatic dowsgcm,'~~Hor mobs of undistinguisbed marquises and 
.marduonesses, in the aristocratic ark of some lordly nonenity 
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bttt those SUte fOaSies, whereof ereir |;acst hte a s{>edfie ikame is 
Great Britaia^and the eook; <«t ine Condneat 
To accomrii^' thia, it is 'oecessaiy to be «n egoist ^of some 
stan^ng. T<} be accepted in- Lohdoa, on dmikr teno^ from 
the moment m ox 'has been roasted whole ui honhor of jonr 
maj(»rity, it is necessa^ to he the scm of a popular nobleman^ 
ayi and the eldest; witimut wi^, caUiood must ever he cnh^ 
hood, whatever yaax mrsonal prmensioDS. 

But Howardson had so fiir suimcthnted the- difficulties of his 

E robation, as greatly to abridge the nsual novitiatei Thanks to 
is hig^ proof of genius in guessing the sec^t of his centuiy, he 
had passed his examinatitm and taken his degree among the 
Doctors of Egoism iiill ten years before the (sdmaiy attunnieat 
of such high ncmouis. 

Yet this man was btun with a soul,— -nay, with high qaalifica* 
dons of hemt and mind. There had been a time when his 
breast beat high with noble amhitions. The great esatnpies of 
Greece and ^me had spoken tnimpet-tongued to his natnee, as 
to that of most intelligent lads; and on pnM^rcssing from the 
marble statoc-gallery or ancient histop' tot^ mrongof breathing 
and vivid illustrations of modem times, he had exelauned to 
himself, with swelling veins and panting breath--’'' 1, too, will 
be an honour to my couoetry 1” 

But the genermu sentiments thus spontaneous, and cherished, 
till fifteen, oy the exceHent private tutor in whose family be was 
brought up, were as thorot^hly crushed during bis ftrst month 
at Eton, as the fxosqise of a tine vinti^ by an April frost. The 
incipient patriot was riumed out of study and bullied out of 
every finer emotion. Cambridge completed tiic abasement. 
Howardson was admitted to be a fiunous scholar — a first-rate 
mathematician. Yet there was every reason he should biurii for 
-luB capacities. — He had a deuced bad seat on horseback 1 

T^t tile heir to an estate so honourably enrolled among the 
chronicles of the landed gentry riioold not know bow to ride, 
was past pardon. “ CTitait pire erime, — -pire qu'tm eice,— 

e'Hmt Utt riiictlef — and he accordinely left college undistin- 
guished by the academic honour^ to he was entitled, in 

his great haste to get to Aftelton and break his head, or into 
the Life^ards and break bis heart, — ^in order to prove to half a 
dozen Lord Johns and HonouraUe Henries, that though some 
may be bom equestrians, by otiiea such greatness may be 
achieved. 

The nature of his exploits at this period of his life was sim- 
posed to have inuMiired his fortune. — -The same high intelli- 
gence, however, which bad caused his boyish frame to thrill with 
delfoht at the name of lliermopy]{% or in sympathy with Bayard 
or mdney^ soota enabled Itim to apprcciMe the natnte of bis 
position. He saw titat tiie alligator was getting the' best of 
It ; but he also disemned tiiat at so advanced a period 'or 
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human civilization, 'when education places men upon as equd a 
footing as they are placed by brutality in a state of 'nature, it is 
hext to impossible mr an inaividual to leap upon the back of the 
animal, strike his spur into its panting sides, and^ compel it to 
his glowing will f — that in these da^s of federation, the deed 
unaccomplisbablc by a single hand is easy to the many; and 
that to compass the social independence to which he aspired, he 
must contrive to obtain the trecuom of the company in ascendancy 
for the time being over the other guilds of socie^, — the company, 
(under whatever name, charter, or designation,) of the Pre- 
dominants. 

Thus did Ilowardson demonstrate the strength of his genius by 
penetrating the secret of his epoch. Overlooking the mere 
tribes of Politicians, Literati, and Sportsmen around him, he 
recognised the supremacy of the mighty confederation of the 
Egoiks, or modem Epicureans — elective, like that of the Fellows 
ofAll Souls, from all other callings, but rendering statesmanship, 
authorship, smd sportsmanship, subordinate to tiie paramount 
claims of personal comfort 

P^urolnicnt in such an association was, of course, to be accom- 
plished as stealthily as the entrance of Reynard into a hen-roost, 
or a Spartan bridegroom into his home ; for it is an offence to 
public delicacy to make a parade of religious sentiments, even 
though Self be the divinity worshipped. Moreover, egoism is a 
conspiracy against nitinkind ; and of all conspiracies, secrecy is 
the soul. 

Ilowardson consequently pursued the even tenour of his way, 
true to the mysterious freemasonry of his caste, — Shaving taken a 
sacred oath, as binding as the vows of a Knight of Malta, to 
perpetual cclibticy and undeviating selfishness; — ^not squaring 
his arms, so as to keep the crown of the causeway, the pretension 
of vulgar egoists, — ^bat subsiding quietly into the stream, to avoid 
the molestation of opposition. 

His first stop was into parliament; less with the high-minded 
purposes which had formeny placed before him, in persjiective, the 
perfectibility of human nature, or the equalization of human happi- 
ness, tlian because a name unincluded in the pages of tlie peerage, 
is nothing in the eyes of the world unless stamped with the 
initials M.P. ; — just as no wine is esteemed in France unless tiic 
bottle exhibit tlic seal of a specific vintage. To be a member 
•of parliament, conveys at least a public certification against 
utter idiotcy or utter insignificance. The flaw of a cracked 
vessel, rung upon the hustings, is easily ascertained; and 
speakers’ dinners and levees, committees, deputations, and even 
me ordinary^ congregationship of the house, serve to render an 
obscure face familiar to eyes polite. The first purchase of a 
rich upstart is sure to be a seat in parliament But if so well- 
born a gentlcinau as Uowardson condescended to follow the 
^ilgar example, it was simply in the inteiests of his calling — 
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yit., to obtain an easy footing amonjg mm of understandings and 
a place where be mi^t idle away his evenings in good com^nys 
when too J[a2^ to dress for a ball. Howardson always dedared 
(after the single session to w^hich he. limited the luxury) that he 
had never digested half so well as during his siestas irt the 
House. .. 

He was not tempted, however, to renew' the enjoyment 
Having no debts io render the protec^on, or ambitions the 
arena of parliament desirable, he chose to consider his senatorial, 
novitiate as a bachelorship of arts, orensigney, or cornetship ; — 
premier pas, winch, like other premier pas, eoutait cher, and which 
there was no occasion to retrace. Howardson felt that he had 
now sufiicieptly incorporated himself wdth those w'ho have tlie 
upper hand of the alligator^ to dispense with the Travaux Fords 
of the House. 

Meanwhile, as the social business of the sons of the ccntuiy is 
twofold — to acquire and to discard,*— that to discard in order 
to acquire, — ^more especially as regards discarding troublesome 
acquaintances and acquiring congenial ones, — ^the Howardson 
who, at six and twenty, discarded parliament and its responsi- 
bilities, discarded also such boon companions of his unfledged 
days of inexperience as had not taken the pledge with himself 
and become Ego-totallcrs. Most of his Eton and Cambridge 
chums were now infatuated sportsmen or violent politicians, — 
the kennel and the cabinet forming the Scylla and Charybdis of 
men of high caste in Great Britain. Now the socic^ of violent 
anything was contrary to the acquired nature of Howardson. 
He woidd as soon have thought of keeping a rabid dog, or 
mounting a restive horse, as cultivoting the friendship of a 
vehement fox-hunter or thoroughgoing party-man. — Out-and- 
outers were not of his tranquil emment — 

, Some people, however, are not to be discarded. Either from 
excess of sensibility or excess of tyssensibility, some inconvenient 
friends do not choose to be flung aside like a last year's almanack. 
Of the connexions which Howardso\i regarded as early com- 
panionships, but which others regarded as early friendships, two, 
in spite, of all his manoeuvres, adbcised to him like limpets. 

There was a certain man named Mauley, who, having been 
Tom Mauley with him at his private tutor’s, pretended to a sense 
of obligation, for having been preserved by his intervention 
from drowning in a pond, or goring by a bull, or flogging for 
orchard-robbing, or some such school-boy act of service ; and 
would not -be denied when, three or four times in every season, 
he called at How'ardson’s bachelor residence in Halkin Street; 
or to be cut, when he extended his hand once a year to his old 
friend, in the crush room at the opera. Mauley was one of the 
bores of this life from which Howardson saw that it was impos- 
sible to enfranchise himself without a stronger effort than was 
compatible with his sense of his own comfort. 
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Tivi} other iMcudly incombrance "was a Sir John Honeyfietdy— 
called by bis friends ffiotd the SportinjK Magazine^ Jack Honey- 
field/ who, having been Howardsoirs co-mate at Trinity, chose 
to make him the butt of his good jokes in Mav Fair, as he had 
done at coUege* Nota bene that th^ principal achievement of 
Howardson^s two friends since their boyish mtimacy had been 
for ** T(m Mauley ” to concentrate himself into the dignity of 
Mauley, and for " Sir John** to popularise into Jack;— the 
nne having acquired consistency, — the other, looseness. 

To get rid of Jack Honeyfield, however, would have been 
twice as ^fficult as to discard Mauler. Brin down what scoffs 
and scorns you would upon him/ he was an insubmcrgeablc 
machine, kept afloat by boisterous good kumoiir. The only 
thing would nave been to call him out and shoot him ; — and this, 
too, was an effort incompatible with Howordson's sense of what 
was due to his own comfort. 

|i “ How arc you, — ^liow are you?’* cried Mauley, intruding one 
morning into the quiet, cozy room where Howardson was luxu- 
riating upon his chocolate and the last number of a popular 
review. — “Your fellow wanted to deny me; but I took the 
jmvilege of an old friend, and forced my way in.** 

“ Q\iitc right to make haste and assert it,” observed Howard- 
aon, with a calm smile, placing one fore-finger in the half-eloscd 
volume, (as if prepared s|)eediTy to resume it,) and extending the 
other towards the intruder, “for, thanks to the march of intellect, 
all ancient privileges are becoming] abrogated. Hemmings must 
have lived with either a prime-miDister, a coiner, or a spend- 
thrift; for he denies me, as if he apprehended a petition, a bill, 
or a warrant, at the bands of every one who knocks at my door.’* 

“ I hoped I was in lime to Wcakfast with you,” observed 
Mauley, glancing at the rich but solitary chocolate cup, and 
scattcred^cruinbs of dry toast. 

“ Had you prepared me for such a favour, the chocolate should 
have been tca^” observed Howardson, coolly ; “ more especially 
as chocolate is a thing so trying to the digestion, that 1 never 
attcm}>t it unless secure of a quiet hour after breakfast. A little 
light reading is the only thing reconcilable with so heavy a 
nutriment.” 

“ You counterbalance the food cjf the body, then, with the food 
of the mind, ch ?” cried Mauley, laughing heartily at what he con- 
sidered one of llowardson’s wild conceits. “Depend ujion 
it, my dear fbllow, active employment affords a better stomachic 
than any palliative of the kind And to prove to you that a 
man of wholesome habits may confront even chocolate undis- 
mayed, Hemming shall bring me a cup, though instead of divert- 
ing myself with the cutting and maiming of a review, I am going 
straight from hettee to evening church.” 

There was no help for it I Howardson took his finger out of 
the book, and rang the bell for more chocolate and clean plates : 
the pate de foie gras on the table being still unblemished. 
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1 am come to tell jou a piece of good news^” said Maulev, 
seating himself as comifoitabW as jAie unsociable little table; would 
allow, — a piece of news 1 am suro you will be glad, to liear»'^ 
continued he, regardless of the polite immobility of his ho^t^ ]who 
looked, as if he had been frosted over, at the Ommrmm* t am 
coming into parliament !’ ~ 

**You looK as if you expected me to wish you joyl” said 
Howardson, mildly ** and as you have cruel need on such an 
occasion of the good wishes of your friends, I will not disappoint 
you. Accept my congratulations Pardon ,me ! — ^No sugar 
iJemrain^ sweetens bis chocolate in milling.’* 

^'Thai^s — thanks, — both for your good advice and good 
wishes/’ cried Mauley. “ I have now achieved my utmost 
desires. You may remember my telling you last year how 
famously 1 was getting on at the bar; and that I wanted nothing 
but an opening to professional honours through the House. 
Well I thanks to Lord Grope and Grab, I have secured it 1 1 
led that famous cause of his last year against the collieries; and ^ 
pleased him so much, that he is to bring me in for Blackholm.” 

In order that you may advocate bis interests in the house, as 
well a$ at York assizes?^’ observed Uowardson, with a sUghi; 
sneer. My dear Mauley, I fear you have the worst of it !— a 
prodigious deal of dirty work on your hands, and an impending 
abbreviation of your days from the f^pl atmosphere of the house, 
as well as of your brieis from its calls upon your time.” 

Nothing hazard, nothing have !” rcpliccl Mauley. ** Though 
my father did not choose to bring me into parliament, he can 
well afford to keep me there, since I have shewn myself capable 
of working bard enough to keep myself.” 

hard enough!” — was the feint and shuddering re- 
sponse of Howardson. 

The labour we delight in, physics pain !” quoted Mauley, 
good-humouredly. Work, when crowned with success, as mine 
has been, delights me as much as pleasure delights yczi. Besides, 

I have an ulterior object Parliamentary distinction clears the 
way to preferment ; and place and perquisites, bowbeit, for their 
ow*n sake 1 despise them, will enable me to accomplish the 
dearest wish of my heart !” 

Bored as he was, Uowardson managed to assume an air of 
patient interrogation. 

“ To maiTy — to settle in life !” — replied Mauley, swallowing a 
morsel of /aie gras as uncognizantly as though it had been 
pigeon-pic. 

And again Uowardson, faintly and shudderingly, rc-echoed. 

To settle in life !” — 

‘‘ You remember Emma — said Mauley, with smiling compla;*^ 
cency. . . ^ 

♦‘Emma Clifton?” inquired Uowardson, #evertiDg at once to 
the hateful parsonage of Dr. Clifton, with its heterogeneous 
associations of Greek testament, Yorksliire-pudding, family 
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prayers, Thcnnopyla^ Bayard, and Sidney. “ My dear Mauley I 
luive the last ten years done nothing for you hut widen your 
shoulders and contract your understandling ?— harping, on 
your tutor^s daughter?” — 

You forget,’” remonstrated Mauley, in a graver tone, "that I 
told YOU when I quitted Clifton’% we, were engaged ?” 

" Of course ! as every young man is. engaged to his tutor’s 
dai^htcr, w'hcri he happens to have one. 1 was engaged theriy 
to Gertrude Montresor. We corresponded, while I remained at 
college, and the thing might have gone on and given me no end 
of trouble. But, fortunately, 1 was able to break off the affair, 
by stating, in a general way, that my mother would not hear of 
the match.” 


" Had I possessed your independence,” replied Mauley, signi- 
ficantly nodding bis head, "and been an only son, I thinly I 
sboulcf have managed to make a convert of my mother.’* 

^ llowardson siuiTed. The slight shrug of the shoulders, with 
which the smile was accompanied, csca{)ed the notice of his^ 


companion. 

"I saw Miss Montresor at my last circuit,” resumed Mauley; 
" the Judges dined with Sir Henry, and I was one of the parly. 
Ilic old gentleman w’as High Sheriff, and hearty and hospitable 
as ever. Lady Montresor, too, as mild and dignified, — though 
much broken, and with herjbair as white as snow\” 

" I have not heard their names lieforc these half-dozen years I” 
observed Howardson, proceeding to cut the leaves of his review, 
either as an occupation for his hands or a screen for his counte- 
nance. “ Sir Hcniy is the sort of country baronet who abstains 
from London as though the plague were still raging there. How 
docs Gcrlnide wear? — I think you said she was not married?” 

" Miss Montresor is scarcely less broken than her mother. In 
any other house, 1 should not have recognised her, poor thing, as 
the light-hearted, fair, plump, lovely girl we all thought such a 
goddess, at Clifton s. Yet she is only a year older than Emma, 
w ho is still young, plump, fair, and merry I — By the way, old 
Clifton (who, you know, has given up his living in Wiltshire to 
his son, and resides at his archdeaconry) has behaved in a manner 
to reconcile my father to the match , for the old gentleman is to 
lay down ten woiLsand pounds for us, out of his savings 1” 

" Dr. Clifton certainly owes you every guinea of it, for such 
exemplary constancy !” observed Howardson, drily ; " nor can I 
but admire your virtue, in contenting yourself with a woman of 
seven-and-tweaty, instead of the pretty girl of seventeen to whom 
you, what you crfl, ^engaged’ yourself. I confess I should re- 

a uire something more than such scanty manna to support me 
irough the wilderness of life. Did Miss Montresor mention my 
name 

mentioned i^and was afraid I had done wrong, wdieu I 
saw how' deeply it ^cctcd her. But as she so fiir recognised our 
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old acquaintanceship ^ to inquire After the Cliftons^ w)io have 
long quitted her ncighbourhora, old times naturally Sill uddi§r 
discussion. She spoke of that unlucky fishiiiff-party, in ^hich 
I fell into the lake ; and, in acknovrledging my ligations to you, 
I could not forbear adding that the boy had proved iathOr to the 
man; and that you were still the same handsome, distinguished, 
and fastidious fellow who used to treat us all de haut en bas at 
Clifton’s.^ " * : ' 

“ And what had she to say in reply inquired Howardson, 
stepping, in his dressing-gown, to the window, and looking up, 
inquisitively, to the sky, as if to ascertain whether a passing 
cloud conveyed serious indications of rain. 

Perhaps I might affront you by telling ” 

"I never was afitonted in my life,” replied Howardson, re- 
suming his seat, wliile his companion crossed his knife and fork, 
and pushed away his plate. 

She said you were ' a noble creature spoiled,' or words to that 
effect; then, entered into so earnest a discussion of an interesting 
cause we had tried that morning, that there was no recurring 
the subject It is a thousand pities she did not marry Lord 
llainhurst, who, I know, proiiosca to her repeatedly before the 
Cliftons left Yorkshire. She was intended for an excellent wife 
and mother — intended to be an ornament to socict}" — intended 
for the highest sphere of life ; — not to be the souffre douhur of an 
ailing mother and thick-headed country bsironct” 

‘^It is certainly much to be regretted that she should I»ave 
given way to a misplaced attachment,'* replied Howardson, 
coolly. As I told her when my mother broke off the match, 
our enga^ment was fonned when we were both ignorant of llie 
world and knew no better — not even our own minds.” 

Miss Montresor apparently kncAv hci's ; for I suspect her in- 
clinations are* as unchanged as Emma’s and my own.” 

' ** Did she commission you to tell me so ?” 

have repeated to you the utinpst syllable of our conver- 
sation. The world has been too busy in talking of your liaiHom 
to admit of my inspiring her with miitless hopes of having re- 
tained a place in your affections.” 

You >vonId speak more accurately were you to say, of iny 
retaining affections of the kind you mean for any one to find a 
place in coolly retorted Howardson. 

*• And Madeinohelh: Mklanief^ demanded Mauley, with whal 
he intended for a knowing smile. 

“ I should have thought you too good a family man in p^- 
spective, to read the Sunday papers,” observed Howardson, nw 
openly shrugging his shoulders. « You do not, I trust, connect 
such a name wdth the 

Then why waste your time and money on such a perBOrt?^ 

I waste no time on her that I should s|)crid moire disctcctly 
were there no Mademoiselle Melanie in existence. In'jfi&iht'of 
VOL. IV. c 
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extravagance, cverjr wise man puts down in his annual budget 
an item of so much for fooleries.” Whether the sum be spent 
on an opcra--dancer, a race, or a green cloth at Crockford’s, 
qjCimpcrie ^ — I threw away more monw in ten minutes on Sen- 
tinel, during my short experience or the turf, than on all the 
Melanies with whom I was ever acquaint^” 

But Miss Montresor informea me jou had given up the 
turf.” 

“ A few syllables did pass between you, then, more than you 
related to me ?” — 

Simply those. She asked me how you employed yourself 
now you were out of parliament. I replied that 1 understood 
Sir John Honeyfield had tempted you upon the turf.” 

Jack Honeyfield tempt any rational being into any earthly 
thing ! — That was the unkindest cut of all I” — cnedliowardson. ‘*1 
only wish he had attempted it ! Li that case, I should never have 
\ seen Newmarket, and been some thousand pounds in pocket. 
However, as Miss Montresor truly told you, I Imve given up my 
racing-stud. I could not stand tne bore of a book. One might 
be a banker or a tax-gatherer with half the trouble. There is 
something humiliating, too, in a pursuit in which one is always 
secondary to one’s trainer, and at the mercy of one’s jockey.” 

** I quite agree with you. I, who am professionally brought 
in contact with the most expansive minds of the age, can scarcely 
understand how you very fine gentlemen put up with tlie slang 
of such blackguards. Not, howe%’^er, my dear Howardson, that 
I admire your alternative. An opera-dancer would be as offensive 
a companion to me, by way of woman, as a training-groom by 
way or man.” 

" Who ever sought an opera-dancer as a companion ?” — 

“I have often remarked,” continued Mauley, following his 
own train of reflections, instead of replying to his companion — 
“ that the higher the tone of a man's mind, the lower that of the 
feiTuilc he selects for an associate. — On what creatures did Byron 
bestow his company I — On w’hat creatures, Rousseau !” 

“ Your inference, I trust, extends to myself?” — cried Howard- 
son, with an iiicifable smile ; in return for which compliment, let 
me explain to you why men of genius derogate so strangely in 
matters of love. It is because they invest tlie object of tneir 
idolatry with the colours of a fervid imagination. They be- 
hold her through the medium of tlic poetry of their souls. Were 
a really delicate, refined, and intelligent ivoman to fall to their 
share, the occupation of their fancy would be gone. They would 
hfftre nothing to create. Half of us would rather adore the idol 
our own hams have carved out of wood or stone, than a truer 
divinity.” 

Still, it does not strike me as necessary that you should seek 
out a piece of wormeaten wood for the purpose, or waste your 
art upon paving^atones, when statuary marble is to be had.” 
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” Sach as Mi» G^rtnide Monti«i:^'«nd Miss Ernnub- Clifton* ^ 
eb? — My good fiiend, you are spciidtmg in condemnation' of a* 
class of which you know about as much as / of Chancery biBr> 
risters ; — ^that iSj their wigs by sight, and their pleadings byfieWs* ' ‘ 
paper report,* 

“ All the world knows them to be venal and profligatef ex- 
claimed MaOl^, a little nettled at diis iodputalion of ignorance. 

I confess to you, 1 look upon the whole corps de baUet as so 
much mud P — 

“ The water-lily, that floats all purity on the sur&ce of the 
water, has its roots in the mud,” replied' Howardson. Du reste, 
as I have received no retaining-fee to plead their cause i^hst 
you, have it your own way! Be assured, meanwliile, that I have 
given ‘more time and thought to M6lanie in this little discussion, 
than she had ever before me honour of receiving at my bands. 
—Going? — Is it late? — Is it time to think of dressiim?” — 

I have a visit to pay in this neighbourhood berore evening 
service at the Lock,” said Howardson, taking out his cumbrous 
watch. 

“ And I have promised Honeyfield to look at his bay mare at 
Tattersall’s,” added Howardson, ringing for Hemmings. ** You 
cannot afibrd much time, I fear, to your visit. We have brought 
It to half-past two.” 

“ You will be at least aware of the sacrifice I have made for 
the enjoyment of your society, when 1 tell you, that my visit is 
to Lady Rachel Lawrance,” ol^crved Mauley, as be was leaving 
the room. 

"Lady Bachcl? — My fair neighbour? — Are you on intimate 
terms with her? And, may I ask ” 

" Ask nothing just now, or we shall both be too late,” cried 
Mauley, turning the crystal door-handle. “ Smoothly as the 
sands fell from the hour-glass, not all your best efforts or iniuc 
would cause a single grain to re-ascend. Time is precious. — 
Good bye I”— ♦ 

"What in the world can induce that charming woman to 
l^mit so vulgar a dog into her drawing-room 1” thought llow- 
ardson, as he repaired to the looking-glass on his friend’s de]w- 
turc, to ascertain whether the wear and tear of professional me, 
or the stagnancy of Epicureanism, were the ablest abettor of the 
ravages of time “ a woman with whom I j)ositively should 
not mind hei^ acquainted myself, but for my horror of en- 
tanglement. The most dangerous ordeal one has to surmount, 
is the sort of female friendship that winds its way imjwreeptily 
into love. * Aimer,' says a great French writer, * e'est d^lacer son 
existence, dest viore dans un autre;' whereas the principle of tm 
IBfe is to live in, for, and with, myself Still, it is strange enougu 
how an obscure fellow like Mauley shouM have reached tl 
society of Lady Rachel Lawrance 1” 

c2 
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BY M. Y. W. . 


Poor Outcast tbat lam! 

Prom men I scarce can claim a i>assing 
thought; 

Yet on the far blue mountain whence 1 
came 

They scorn'd me not. 


And nov no more from n|c 
The breeUe shonld dash the dew at. early 
mono, 

Nor to my honey'd bells the wandering 
bee 

At noon-day turn. 


For o'er its rugged sido. 

By mo and mine a i)urplti robe was 
thrown ; I 

And the rich hues, so long the land- j 
scape's pride, 

Were ours alone. 


Along the dusty road 
Soon was I borne for many a weary mile, 
On to the town where men have their 
abode, 

And all things vile. 


The shifting light and shade 
Of cloud and sunshine o’er my birth- 
place flew, 

And luYciy from afar the spot was made, 
Where once I grew. 


Then did they shoot my name, 
l^Tiich mingled there with every meaner 
sonnd, 

And my last blossoms, as they blush'd 
for shame, 

Fell to the ground. 


Oft resting there by me, 

^i’ho traveller gazed upon the quiet vales 
So fur beneath, and on the sunlit sea. 
And gliding sails. 

Thither the shepherd came, 

His scatter’d flock with careful search 
to gatlicr, 

Or the keen sportsman, eager for his 
game. 

Trod down the heather. 

And oft did towns remote 
Send forth the young and gay, in sum- 
mer’s prime, 

The mountain paths to seek, and (free 
as tliought) 

The heights to clime. 

Nor was it hard to boar, 

When from my tuft they pluck’d the 
richest wreath. 

And fondly said, there was no flower so 
fair 

As that wild heath ! 


None by my fate were moved. 
Who on the mountain side had deem'd 
me fair ; 

Alas! it is our place that makes us loved. 

Not what we are ! 

My brethren, one by one, 

To different umsters bad been sold for 
slaves, 

And day by day more dim and pale had 
grown 

3Iy sickly h>aves. 

Soon to the vilest use, 

In miry street and alley was I turn’d, 
And then, because 1 had been injured 
thus. 

Was shunn’d and scorn'd. 

Worn to the heart at las!. 

Unfitted for my toil I have become, i 
And here, by those 1 scivcd, have 1 
been cast 

To wait my doom. 


-* I Look on me now, and ask 

But ruder hands too soon, | Who in the gratitude of men shonld trdst, 

HardenM by dally toil, their sole pursuit, ! And clear their trodden paths (an end- 
Aud cardees of my beauty, cut luc down I 

Close to the root. I From mire or dust ? 


They let not one escape And yet despise me not, , 

Of all the frafhery steins that grew Changed as I am since last I saw ny 
together, home; 

But soon transfbrm'd to this degrading But pitying, think how low the world 
sbapi* has brought 

The tuft of heather. The Heath-brpotnl . 



THE BABYLONIAN MARSHES. 


BT W. FRANCIS AINSVOHTH. 

The SaptiOBsnese of learning lias^ in this, country, become almost a 
proverb^ and the public mind is only at variance as to whetlier the 
matiiematician or the clSssicid scholar is most severe in criticism. This 
painful truth has been recalled to my mind, by reading the following 
passage, written by Foster, a commentator on Xeno})hoii: — Speaking 
of the magnitude of the Euphrates, puts me in mind of what Strabo 
says of it, ivhere he informs us tliat it runs through .the middle of 
ancient Babylon, and was a statlium (two hundred yards) in breadth ; 
which Caltnet, with the generosity of modern writci*s, takes for granted, 
without examining what didieiilties such an assertion is loaded with. 
Xenophon, who forded it liimself, affirms that this river is four sUuiia 
(eight hundred yards) broad at Thapsacus, above live hundred miles 
higher tlian Babylon; and all the world is sensible, that rivers do not 
grow naiTOwer the further they jn*ocM.^ed in their course.” Now this 
overwluilming closet critic, wlio brings tlic whole world against the 
accuracy of the Annu^ian geograjdier and the generosity of Calnioi, 
happens in this case ta be in the wrong; for the Euphrates, contrary 
to what i« ceitainly generally the csise, narrows in its lower or Baby- 
lonian portion, and dwindles a\vay to almost nothing. Tlie width of 
the river at Tliapsatjus is, as desmlx'd by the illustrious author of the 
Anabasis, about eiglit hundred yards; but on cntcruig the plains of 
BabyUeiia, its waters iu*e drained by several large canals going to 
the Tigris, till by the time it has reached Babylon, il is no more 
tlian about two hundred yards in width; and below this again, they 
are cai’ried off by many minor canals, to the right and left, that ho 
little water is left in the main ehminel, as to render it no longer dis- 
tinguishable from the derivatives, spnnuling like a net-work, over tlvo 
wide-extending marshes, wliidi result from this state of things. 

The steamer^ Euplirates tmtered tliese. marshes on a fine sum- 
mer afternoon. The river was narrow and tortuous, and at times 
confined to a bed of scarcely t\vo hundred feet in width; at others, 
nearly covered with vegetation; while the marshes around were at 
times so low, tlmt the stream was only retained in its course by arti- 

! lcial embankments, which, had the st<!amer ran against them, would 
n all probability have given way, caiTjing river and ship tiigether into 
the morass, to leave the latter, in a short time, imbedded like a huge 
fish, amidst reeds and sedges. The pilot was somewhat puzzled to 
find his way amid tliese intricacies, but at length wc anivc<l at the 
reed-built town of Lemlun, which is situated upon a naiTow tongue of 
land, advajaciiig, where the river is divided into two branches, and 
having a mud fort placed so as to defend the extreme point, and dose 
to the fork of the river. 

This town is inhabited by Arabs of tlie Kliczail tribe, Persians by 
descent, Shiite by persuasion, and robbers by pTofefwion, but they also 
fe^ buffiiloes, and cultivate much rice. They were undoubtedly the 
most wild, conning, and strange Arabs, that wc met with during the 
whole navigation. The first proof of their faithlessness which they 
gave us, was by indicating a wrong branch of tlie river as the navig- 
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able one; and, in consequence, we had not foUoweS it for above a 
mile or so, when the steamer, after overcoming many finally 

etuck in the ’rand; and thus we were left to spend the night in’ the 
vidldemess of Wafers, attended by a dond of mnbqnfttoes, whieh^ by 
their density;' 'almost anticipated d^kneas. ' Smne smoked/ others 
covered up their hands and faces, and many sailors dimbed lip the 
rigging, to avoid the pest, bnt it was in vaki; they were so nttmerons, 
a^ so' fierce in their attacks, that diey penetrated eveiywhere, and 
througli everything. 

Bnt there was something so new and so striking in these great 
marshes, that they riretted the attention, despite Sue musquittoes* 
Besides^ the channel we were in, calm^ glassy, and diversified by 
fiowering plants, we could distinguish from the deck that all ai*ound 
us was water, out of whidi grea- high plants of the reed, rush, and flag 
kind, and tall grasses, a'hich, in these latitudes, assume the port and 
bearing of reeds. Amid this dense vegetation were meres, or Uttlc 
lakes of water, interspersed with great w^itc lilies and othci beautiful 
and large fiowering plants, amid which, stately pelicans sailed about, 
as if proud of thc.^ tmdisputed possession of such safe and tranquil 
retreats. Afar off, were some grassy spots, on which an occasional 
buffalo was scmmi feeding, or, on the extreme limits of wliicli, some 
dusky encampment of Arabs was just perceptible, while on the very 
veigc of the horizon, and rising out of the sea of reeds and tall gi*asses, 
lofty mounds of earth and sun-dried bricks, were seen faintly against 
the sunset. 

Wlien Alexander the Great was at Babylon, he determined, with his 
characteristic excursional spirit, to exidore the Paludes Babylonia^” 
but the undertaking was not so simple as at first appeared, for on this 
occasion many of the galleys lost their way, and during a gust of wind, 
the Imperial 'liara was blown from the conqueror's bi*ow8 — curious 
forewarning of the fatal attempt to regenerate the doomed dfy— and 
was brought up by one of the monnds in question, which, at those 
curly times, os at present, diversified the surface of the marshes. 
Many of these mounds indicate the sites of temples belonging to 
ancient Babylonian and Chaldea cities; but others, as Arrian relates, 
are monuments of the dead, and tombs of the Kings of Assyria; and 
modem travellers have fovnd glazed earthen coffins in some of' them. 
In these latter respects, they resemble tlie Dakmah of the Persians^ 
whem the fire-worshippers exposed their dead bodies, and which, 
many cases, still serve as a place of prayer and sepulture to 
Unhammedans. 

Islanded amidst this wilderness of waters^ were also occasionally to 
be seen the reed tombs of the Sheiks, or holy men, while a few of the 
living members of the tribe stole stealftiily along in their light canoes 
from mere to mere, by narrow invisifde diannela known only to lliem- 
selves, till they got into the neighbourhood of the steamer.^ These 
Eher.ail Arabs were remarkable for thdr long, qpare’ fotttis; all ease 
and firee^fiL ^ They were almost ent^y nak^ andl their dark hair, 
plaited la Ibng riti^ieta,. fell over fti^r shoulders, sheltering thm from 
tite smi, and doi^ duty as a kerddef. Their fimbs, wiudr were 
otherwise weil-pro^rtioned; were so extr^iSly long^ tiiair k was im- 
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tibe. halnta of. wading consequent tbore^ continued through many 
goaer»lioii% bad. effected a som^bat sindhir ad&p^tatJ<xa of form to 
hflln^ in the human family. l!!hey odetoinly live almost as muck in 
the watem aa qiit. of them; the bn^j^ fedda» and tliey can oxdy reach 
it up to their middles in water; rice ia only grown in awompa, and I 
have even seen a JMy swinging in a era^ suspended from the top 
of a reed hut^ ivhere, owing to a flooded state of tho waters, the aU’cam 
was flowings in an unimp^ed current^ through the hut itself. Their 
familiarity wiA water commences thus at a very eady age. 

Suns^cast a red glare of splendour over this extraor^nary scene. 
Kight-birds began to whig their heavy flights with prolonged scrocdies, 
and the far-off villages were obseumy illumined by the early pight- 
£res, Incoming so many beacons to tho Arabs, who now. pad;^ed away 
in their canoes along the golden flood, risings giant-like, up but of the 
surrounding reeds and rushes, and cheering their way home with 
songs and choruses, responding to one another, till the savage sounds 
were lost in the distance, and eveiytbing was enveloped in the still- 
ness of night* 

Early on the ensuing morning, the steamer got free of the mud, by 
carrying out an anchor and hawser astern, and backing her padres; 
and we returned to Lemlun, l^diig to at the further end of die town, 
near where the few last reed huts temiinated in a grove of date-trees, 
and the canal, whicli passed from the river before tiie town, divided 
into several <^annels. The Khczoilees, who now grouped around us 
in crowds, attracted om* whole attention. Their ill-conceidod astonish- 
ment and laughing wonder were only exceeded by their restless 
maliciousness and daring cupidity. But they were the passions of 
8avages----irregiilar, and with little purpose, and manifesting themselves 
in various ways. Some stood in groups laughing and jeering, pushing 
one another towards the ship, from which they wei'c as speedity re- 
pelled by the sentinel on duty. Others exhibited their aquatic 
prowess by leaping into the water, when the cook threw over a refuse 
vegetable, wliich they devoured greedily. A bit of paper, accidentally 
blown overboard, caused a whole host to rush in after it, and tli^ 
fought eagerW for its possession. Others looked on in silence, with 
their brows deeply contracted, and witli looks of infinite malignancy. 

. They were balancing the means of offijnce and defence, brooding mis- 
ebirf, but undetermined how to proceed about it. Others, again, 
were prying into holes and comerR, and laying plots, aa we shall sub- 
sequently see, for future action. Qne thing a^ve all others, how- 
ever, attracted tho greatest attention on their part., This was^ Mrs. 
Heifer, the young ^d fair lady of a German physician, who accom- 
panied the expe^tion— the onl^ lady we had on boar^ and an 
imiveraal favourite. To avoid unpertinent euriosi^ and to favour 
the European habit of moving about in freedom, Mrs. H. had, as is 
fi^uently done, in die East, adc^ted a BCamlukc costume^ but the, 
qui^-sightei^ semi-savages soon ^tinguished her the rest of 
^ company,, and as she stood, with the offiom^, looking at and 
enjoying the turbulent proceeding of the crowd, it was quite evident, 
on them part, the greater admiration wHch they ^ 8ali4, hy 
many writers, to possfHs &r their own colour, as inorel>eauti&l and 
ehaiaeteriitio than the white paHidity of the European, |net here with 
a piEcdcal contnidiction;.^aiid their regard, like their espidity, was so 
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greaty and , under so , litUe Testralnti as to be inoinentarUy inanifbsted^ 
by looks and actioz^ which would admit of no.misiiiterpuotatioiL 

III the course of the day» visits were made to the Sheik cf Xieiidi»n«^> 
He was dressedy.as were also several , of <the noblea(jpzi^rMitor8) around 
him, in a long robe of dark green sflli^ relieved by vrUteetripes. Thm. 
was characteristic of their Tersian origin and Shiite persuasion. The 
poorer class^ when not nearly naked, were clad in robes of dark brown i 
coarse atuff,. with a girdle round the waiat* Olliers wore a masliallah, ' 
or cloak, with broad white stripes, generally .thrown so that one broad 
white band sheltered tlic right side, leaving the rest dai*k, and giving 
an aspect of uniformity to a group; but sometimes tlie stripe adorned 
the left side, while the right chest was left entirely bare. These do* 
tails, of apparently trivial nature, served among themselves to distin- 
guish families from one another. 

llic feelings of the lOiozailees, in regal'd to tlieir British visitors, 
continued so hostile all day, and their anxiety tor mischief had been so 
clearly manifest to every one on board, that at night precautions were 
tukeii (the more especially as we lay close along shore,) to prevent 
robbery or sudden surprise, and a sentiy was placed on shore, in addi- 
tion to the usual one on the forc-deck. The weather was hot, and 
part of the crew, as well as many of the otficei’s, slept on deck; among 
the latUn* were Dr. and Mrs. Heifer. Colonel Chesney and myself 
w'ore the only tw'o who went to our cabins, which were opposite to one 
anollier, in the after pari of the ship, and contiguous to the main cabin, 
\vli( rc the ofHcers messed, and the library and chronometers were kept. 
Major Estcourt, as was frerpiently his custom, persevered, iiotw^iih- 
stauding the unfavourable feeling exhibited towards us, in cai'ryiug 
the few matters which composed his bed on shoi'e. He hod not, how- 
ever, been long asleep, bcibre he was awoke by a tug, and on opening 
his eyes, found to his mortification that his silken coverlet had made 
its disapiieorance. He resigned liimself to sleep, however, a second 
time, till he was again awoke by a tug at his pillow; this second pull 
he endeavoured to resent by liastily securing a pistol from beneath, for 
it was always customary on such occasions, to sleep witli loaded pistols 
beiijeatli the pillow, but the Arab was too quick for him, and was in a 
moment lost in obscurity. 

It appeal's that it was but a jfew minutes after this occurrence that ^ 
a loud, sliriek from Mrs. Heifer awoke at once the whole ship^a com-^’ 
pany. Colonel Chesney and myself jumped up at the same time, and 
met at the cabin dooi's, having each i^tily seked our double-baii^ed > 
fowling-pieces, wliich were hung loaded upon the cross beam above our 
oouches. ** What is tlie matter?*’ said the ColoneL Somebody 
murdering Mrs. Heifer!” answered I, half awoke, and with the memory 
of the day’s proceedings faintly gleaming through my somnolence, ana > 
ill less than a minute we were ^th on deck; but Estcourt wearied 
tlie tugging at his bed, and at last conscious that no quiet was to be 
obtain^ on slio^ had arisen after the last attempt, apd taking the*^/ 
wIioIg of his. thiotgs under one ann, and a pistol in liis hamh: 
proceeded to make good his retreat on board the steamer. At fhe. i 
very moment, when l^ing over the fore-deck, he bad mounted, tbes. 
middle raised deckt whiedh for the convenience of the engines, separated, ^ 
in our steamer, the fore from the after-deck, he ebstinguished, but in->^. > 
distinctly in toe dark, an. Arab threading his way^aond the crowd of^^aA 
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8le<^ei^ towards tlie opouings in the bulwark|i^ which we^ro near the , 
tiller^ ftiid who^ before uuiung a flykig descent into the river, appeared" 
hj a Bttd^ dip and a dutch at &ie clddies of Mrs. Hdfeiv to have 
had some latent hltention of can^dug hes^idso into the water with him. 
This was a bold ttatiosuvre, if reallj intended, arid some held the 

opinbn that it was merely in making his escape &at he aiccidentally 
got entangled in Mrs. H/sdothing; but the previous unbounded admi- 
ration^wbeh the lady ftad exd^, and the sdectipn of her person 
from among others at this moment, appear to testify indubitably to the 
premedilation, although success certainly appears to have besen acaredy 
contemplated, even by the bold and ingenious Arab himself, who hod 
at the some time other objects in view, in which, indeed, he was 
more successful. * As the Khcsailce plunged into the water, Esteourt 
rushed forward and ilrcd after him, others followed in the rear, but 
masked by the dark waters, and as practised in one dement as in the 
other, his dive was so prolonged, that he was not, in the obscurity of 
the night, seen to rise again. 

When we wei’e suffidently recovered from our surprise as to be 
able to examine coolly into- occurrences, it was found that the Arab 
most have approRched the sliip by wading in the water, so as not to 
have been observed by the sentry on shore; lie had then slunk along 
by the water line, under the bulging part of the vessel, so os to be in* 
observable from deck, and also further shielded by the paddle4)oxcs, 
till he reached the port-hole of the main cabin, into which he had in- 
troduced himself. Here he had endeavoured to take away one of tlm 
box clironometers, and had bent the liands upright, in converting 
them into a handle to draw the dock from its box, but being unsuc- 
cessful in this, he had appropriated to himself a watdi belonging to 
Lieutenant Fitgames, which unfortunatdy hung by the chronometers 
for comparison. He had then passed along the passage between Col. 
Chesney’s and my cabin, had ascended the companion stairs, and gained 
the aft-deck, where he mode his last strange and desperate attempt to 
convert poor Mrs. Heifer into a Ehescail diver. 

The noise that followed this bold and expert robbery of the steamer, 
effected by a single Arab, had roused the whole town, as wdl oS the 
ship’s company, and we rcmaiiifd for the rcist of the night in hostile 
array; the Arabs lit iires, danced around them, and sang their songs 
of triumph and chants of war and defiance, and wc expected every 
moment to be attacked, a circumstance, which although there could 
have been little doubt as to the uitiiuate results, might still have hod 
sad consequences, for while a few rockets would have fired the whole 
of their huts in a few moments, and set the town in a blaze, still, 
at the same time, the spirit which the success of one had inspired them 
with, and their great suj^riority of numbers, might have entailedUson- 
siderahle loss of life on bur side— but they thought better of the con- 
flict, and did not venture upon it It was in vain in the morning that 
we blustered and threatened, and demanded of the Sheik that the watch, 
should be returned, or We would visit the whole tribe with condign ^ 
punidunent. Where am I to seek for it?** asked the wily chieftaiii,' 
who^ no doubts by ihat time had it in his own ptM^ssion; ^ surely if 
you, who ore so well armed, cannot keep poss^fssion of yoiir things, 
how can I be expected to do so?’^ This was rather a hard hit, and 
aiongside die shi^ the bitt^ taunts and laughing and sneering were 
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carried during the day to so unbearable an extent bf the indMd^ that 
our soldiers and sailors had great difficul^ in keepli^ thdc tesopers, 
and two of ourulfie^s took Mrs» Helifer & walk in the dalie<*gMrre» as 
if to tempt the Arabs to a cQfyture, and a few stn^n^ers did follow^ but 
they sne^ed away among the trees, at a le^M^ul distance. At 
length we quitted Lemlon without anjrthuig fiiather. xeinarkabjb oc- 
curring, and navigated successfully the^Bi^ioman marshy, till the 
river reassumed Wew its ori^nai SM^tude and importancei and it 
was on issuing from these marahesi tl^ the. fight took place in the 
sacred grove. 

This was not, liowever, destined to be the last we had to do with the 
Shezaileea. tlie re-ascent of the river by the steamer Euphrates, 
which was effi^ted in the month of October of theuame year (1S3(>), 
and when the water was at its lowest, the difficulties of the navigation 
of the nioi'shes became still more sig^ and much delay and inconve- 
nience was experienced from the narrowness of the stream and its 
short windings, which would not allow tlie steamer to get hewlway or 
to answer the lielm, even when there waa a sutficient £pth of water; 
sometimes, in the narrow'est parts, it was found necessary to unsliip the 
paddles, and warp the vessd up the stream, on whic^ occasion we 
were assisted by our old friends, the IQiezailees, who were employed 
in towing. On one of these oi*,casions, they played a characteristic 
trick, for they would not work till they were paid— and so they one 
day took tlonr pay and then disappeared, without working at alL At 
lengtli, to our infinite mortification, the cross-head of one of the air- 
pumps of the engine was broken, in consequence of gravel, which got 
sucked in by the bottom of the pump, obstructing its working. Wc 
were thus obliged to make up our minds to retrace our steps to Basrah, 
to get it mended; but we had, at this time, a mail on board, and 
also two gentlemen, Messrs. Alexander and Stewart, passengers 
from Bombay. The commander determined, therefore, upon for- 
warding the moil, in a native boat, under charge of Lieut. Fitz- 
james, accompanied by tiie interpareter, Sayid Ali, who were to make 
tlieir way to Baghdad, and thence by cornel to Beirut. The passengers 
proposed to accompany the mail. We were, at this time, but a short 
distance from Lmlun; and on their arrival there, tlie party were 
hospitably entertained by tlfe Sheik; but the next day, they were sur- 
rounded by upwards of thirty armed men, and a r^ular pillage com- 
menced in presence of the Sheik, who was performing Ids devo- 
tions at the time— no doubt, thanldiig his pre^het for having, placed 
these Kafirs at his disposal. The pillage was continued for two days; 
and at n^ht, the party wore gnawed armed men, who watched 
over them to prevent tlieir esoiqie. Th^ had kept by their arms, 
wl^ th^ refused to give up but with their ]ive% and the Arabs, 
thiwug this was some kind of ecstaqr or intoxication, did not dare to 
attempt taking them from them by violence. The mail, after beii^ 
examined, was refeumed to the boxes, but fnm l^fessrs. Alexander 
and Stewart, th^obtained property, in money and: jewels, worth some 
hundred pounds. 

After this, the unfortunate travdlers were removed to a hut, where 
only a little rice was given to them for drily feoA Fhich, espec^y to 
the Bombay merchants, who were accuriomi^ to many luxuries^ was 
very trying; their Hves were also ilmatened, and the debates 
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sttlgeot among tbe Arabe themsetiros floroo; but 

€onscioo«iie60 that they bad dieir arma^ the apprehensiond of 
Tet 8 liathm» ^^oad the regard whidi they entertainea for the holy 
diaractor of tbeSayid^ or descendant’’ of the prophet but 

who^ beyond his name, was as Hide derout a Massulman as any 
V ren^ade can he well supposed to be, preoenred the balance in their 
&vour, . Finally, after bdng detained elocie priaoners fc»* dgkt days, 
they were permitted to sell some of their <^hes, in order to raise 
money to hire a boat to Diwaniyeh,^ n town hatf way from Lemiun to 
Babylon. On arriving there, they found the town beset by the Akra 
tribe of Arabs, and they were again detained for seven days, till they got 
off by stealth, in the darkness of night, and with a guard of armed men, 
and reached i^bylon in three days, fvim whence they gained Baghdad. 
The Pasha of the city of Uie IGuilifs was exceedingly irate and in- 
dignant on hearing of tliis wholesale appropriatioii, the vassal 
Khezailees, of so much plunder. He» even ^reatened an immediate 
boat-invasion of tlie marshes; but the infeasibility of this being known 
by long experience, and the safety and impunity enjoyed by this semi- 
aquatic tribe, from the peculiarity of their position and thdr easy 
flight, being universally omitted, this was given up, although there 
is every reason to believe that lie would, by his threats, make tlie 
Sheik disgorge a portion of his ili-bc^gotten wealtli, and thus become a 
participator in profits. 


THE STARS. 


FEAOMITrT wmou A tOJtU. 

nr THE H0K. JDLIA. AUOUSTA KATaABU. 

Lo 1 now the cloud hath open'd, and reveals 
Those orbs which God’s eternal wisdom seals. 

The lloon, night's lovely sibyl, doth proclaim, 
Tbonidi silenUy, her great Creator’s name. 

And ye, oh, Stars ! for what deep purpose sent— 
Te iluit abide along yon drinmnent ? 

*What are ye, then, but frwiht Omniscient hand. 
High-lifted hedges of a better land? 

As Gerald hasten’d from the regal fvte, 

To deep— to iest^-4o didsm of vaaislfd state, 

He pau^ sunreyiog long the stairy height, 

The tran^oU beauty of the solemn night I 

And who can locA unmoved on sneh a setoe? 

Or view in apathy the midnigbi queen-** 

Or ssy he folt not then Religum’s power. 

All worldly foelings buried m that hour ? 

. The VIM of natom spealm— and all above 
Beams with ajl joy, and harmony, and love. 
Celeriial inflnenee I oh, may the soul 
He’er ecose to fori thy pure and blest contiri ! 

Tbon^ sin eomqit and blariten o’er the hesit, 
11^ mis some Isitent holiness impart ; 

Ann virtoe mix With each reftilgent ray 
The gentle etneit of ft purer day ! 
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THE ROMANCE OP AN HOU?. . 

BY KISS 8REBTON. 

It was a drcwymomin" 5n November; the rich banker, Bfr. Brandon, 
wtts seated in hin private room, busily engaged in writing; he was in- 
tcn^upted fey the entrance of a clerk, announcing that a lady, who 
desired to see him for a short time alone, was waiting at the door of 
the banking-house; alio had arrived in a hackney-coach, and hail sent 
in a message to this efiect, not wishing to alight until assured that 
Mr, Brandon was disengaged and willing to wsieive her. 

The clerk delivered his message; Mr. Bnindon looked both puzzled 
and uniKjyed, but gave, orders that the Imly should be admitted. 

Mr. Bmn^n was about sixty years of age; he had comiucnced life 
as the junior clerk of the cstahlislunent; he had risen- by gradual and 
regular rotation to the dignity of senior partner; in person, lie was 
commonplace, not to say vulgar, about tlie middle height, stout, and 
clumsily made, his features large and prominent, his face red, hia eyes 
round, bluc^ an<l unmeaning, his thin locks plentifully sprinkled with 
grey, his manner was precise and formal, hi.'< dress plain and old- 
iuahioned. 

He placed a chair for the reception of liis visitor; |rid seating him- 
self gravely in another beside the lire, folded his hands before him, 
and awaited her appearance. The d(jor opened tt> admit her; she 
entered; it closed behind her; she lulvancetl into the room, and the 
banker started ii'om his seat. 

She was young and l)eautifiil, tall, magnificently formal, with a face 
whose beauty of feature was its least charm, so intellectual was the 
expression, so sparkling with the liglit of genius, so beaming with the 
fire of ail unquenchable energy. 

Ht?r tlress ivas iiluiii, and evidently selected with a view to economy, 
but tasteful and elegant. Tlieiv was in her whole style and manner, 
that decision and confidence which is the result of high fashion, and 
that ease which intercourse with the world alone can give. Tlie 
banker sprang forwanls to me«>t her; he took her hand afiectionately. 
— ]\fadelinc,” he said, “ youWve returned at last! How glad I am 
to see you again I 1 thought you dead, or lost,-— lost to me for ever. 
Where have you spent the interval 8in<»e wc met? Why have you 
hidden youi'sclf from me? Oh, Madelme! 1 have sufiered much for 
your 

Do not coll me Madeline ; I am no longer Madeline Vemon; 
I am— 

** Mamed ! Madeline ! Say not so. Mnrriedr and the banker 
actually gasped with excitement. 

No-— no!” said the lady, smiling; but I am no more known by 
that name; and tliose with whom I reside, call me Maiy Clinton.” 

Mr. Brandon remained silent; she spoke again. 

I could not continue dependent on yotr, — 1 could not Hve on ybKr 
bounty ; 1 resolved to find subsistence for myself, or perish. I have 
had many struggles,—! have sufiered much,— but 1 have succeeded^ 
and I se^ you again, to thank you for your past kindness— to €»itreat 
your continued frien^bip. I am happy; at least, I am content.' I 
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have obtained n situation as a go%*emess,* I reside in an obscure and 
gloomj part of tltc city; but the faxmly I sem> ts opulent. My salary 
is a liberal one; and if I have no 'pleasures, at least 1 have few' an- 
noyances, and no insults!” 

She spoke quickly, and with an effort, and she ceased abruptly; 

** Oht MMelinei is this a life for you 
I have no cluncc,” she answered ; I must submit to my fkte.*^ ^ 

“ You have a choice. I liave offered you all I have to offer. I re* 
new my proposals— bi* my wife.” 

** No, Mi\ Brandon! 1 thank you— from my heart, I thank you!-^ 
blit it cannot be. Kty me not— I am happy!” 

“ Happy ! Madeline Vernon, do you remember what you have 
been?** 

Yes, I rcmcnilKT— I remember!” 

‘‘And I, too, remember!” (And the banker, rising, paced the 
room with hurried stejis.) “ I remember I can toll jrou all ! 1 

can recall those times when, among the proud, your fatlicr was the 
proudest ; when, among the gay and lovely, you were the gayest— the 
most b(\autiful! I can go farther back, and I can see your mother— 
you arelicr image, Madeline!— whom, as a dremn, "vvns over present 
to my sight — she whom, as a dream, J worsliipfu'd ! Well, she married. 
She (diose your lather — ^thc gallant, tint admired Henry Vernon— and 
they wore happy. Then I can recall your birth — ^you, their only 
child! — and from the first, 1 loved you — loved you I’or her sake! 1 
can recall then* rapid rise from afiiuence to the possej^sion of enonnouf* 
wealth — their splendour — their luxury! Then she died. 

“ A few y<'ars ]*ass away, and you take her place. You nj)poar, the 
mistress of iimtcdiless charms — the heiresM of untold riches. Who so 
admired? so courted? Ho\y often have 1 watclu’d you, wlum you saw 
me not! In tlie Park, at tlie Op«?ra, who so gallantly atlt;nde<l? — who 
greeted with so do(‘j) ii homage as Madeline Vernon, the only (hiughtcr 
of the wealthy bunker — the proclaimed heiress ol’ the ‘ Mejvhant 
Prince?’ Y'our suitors, alsti, were they not niimberiesR? What was 
not oflered to your aceejitanec? — wliat did you not reject?— Rank, title, 
station — personal <|uaUiieation.s that might mate wilJi such as yours — 
fortunes ecptal to your own. Ah! whaj might you not have been?— 
ah! what are you now? 

“ Well, the sequel — tlie sequel. Ab, now you wef‘j)I Y^>u^ father, 
he becomes a bankrupt — worse, worse — n dishmtnired bankrupt ! But 
one way lie^ before him — but one paBi, ilark an»l gloomy ; on that Jic 
enter.s — by that he escapes ail — sJiaine, insult, contumely! ife dies! 
I will not dwell upon liis death of hon*or; but you were left— young, 
beautiful, ulom*. Young, b(;autiful, alone, and poor, iny child, what 
snares W’cre around thee! Then I eaini^- — J, your dead incdher’s humbh; 
lov**r! — I, your dead fatlicr’s early friend!— 1, your own most passionatt^ 
adorer! 1 rescued you from want — fit)m insult— fmm despair — and I 
dared to apeak of love! I was, I fbar, too hasty, too inconsiderat4‘ in 
my proposals; — ^my love, was despised — ejected! You left me. Btit, 
H^uieline, your auitors, where were Uiey? The gay train of knights, 
vowed to your service— the proud young nobles, who laid their pride 
and their nobility at your feet— where %verc they? They fled at the 
first shadow of misfortune, or those who rcKiained stayed but to 
wound with expressions of contemptuous ]>ity, or insult with baser 
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proposals. They fled, and you were deacdate. Was no one ftaA* 
ful?” 

“ Yes, one r murmtired Madeline, itti she lid her flioe in her bands 
— one r . \ , 

And that one, Madeline, do you stiB hope and live for him 
you still love each other?” 

“ Yes! year said Madeline, rbing, with sudden energy — “ we still 
love each ^]ier,<-»‘WG still live for each other, stilll I will 
not desert him! He clung to me through all— Z will cung to him, and 
we shall yet bo ha^y!” 

^rMadeline,” exclaimed tlic banker, and he kndt before her— ac- 
cept me! 1 <^er you a station equal to the one you have lost— wealth 
above your wildest dreams, luxuries beyond your utmost wislies. i 
will raise you above the proudest of your late admirers— the parasites, 
the fawners, the faithless ones of f(U*sner days. You shall set your foot 
upon their necks. Gold, diamonds, equipages— these wiH not bribe 
you. I offer you iK)wer — independence— the power of doing good— 
the indepeudenee of all obligation. Oh, think bcifore you again reject! 
Your lover, too— I saw him but lately — he is ill. 1 marked lus slight 
ilgure, his thin, fluftlicd clieiik — 1 heard his frequent cough. He is 
working hard — hr. denies liimself many comforts, that he may save 
money to tree you from bondage. He w^ill not live! Labour, and 
scanty clothing, and |kk)i* diet, will do their w'ork S(K)ner or later: you 
will lose Urn! 1 ofler you lus health — his hapfunuss. I will pour 
gold upon him; and with gold, ease and comfort. If you will be 
mine, Madeline, 1 will settle upon him sums that shall lift him at once 
into ailluence. Madeline! you will not now ixifuse?” 

She answercHl mournfully and slowdy — “ No, Mr. Brandon, it can- 
not be; I never will desert liiml Oh! btdieve me, 1 feel grateful— 
he, too, shall thsink you;— but ask not, I beseech you — ask me not to 
deny myself the sweet privilege of struggling for and w'ith liim, 
thix)ugh the thick dirkness of tlte present hour, iuto Ae light beyond. 
We are young and hopeful, and we shall yet be happy. Yes, we 
shall be happy! Oh! my friend, our love is our all— ask us not to 
renounce it!’^ 

Mr. Brandon rose from his knees, and seated himself at liis desk: 
there was a long pause. At hm he spoke, but in altered tones. 

Toll me, Miss Vernon, your lover’s present plans. It may be in 
my power to aid him.” 

** It is his inteatioii to prociu'e a situation as derk, which he has had 
promised to him upon the payment of a sum of money, provided he 
can raise H in a certain space of time, during W’hich, the place will be 
kept open for him, our object is to accumulate this sum; to do this, 
we are straining every iktvc, and 1 trust we shall succeed.” 

Another km^ pause, and the banker raised the lid of hi? desk, he 
touclicd a secret qmng, and a drawer flow open; he took fi'om it a 
roll of paper, and with a grave and solemn air, lianded it to Madeliiie^ 
Madeline! are you too proud to accept frmn one who loves you 
but too well, the gift of a ilwumnd pounder 
She. stort^ from her scat 

Ho not speak hastily, Mafleline; fidse pride is no virtue. I know 
not the exact sum r^uired, but this trifle will go far towards the 
attainment of the ol^ect you have in view. Take it— -go!— and un- 
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le )§5 again thou corned in distress, come to me no more ; but if thou 
needest a friend, I am hero — I am here!" 

Madeline was awed, and pleased, and pained; she could but woop 
her thanks. He took her arm, and drew it within his own, and led 
her through the banking-house, and handed her, sobbing, into the 
miserable hackney-coach awaiting her. He stood, hall’ unconsciously, 
at the door, watching its progress down the street, till at the comer it 
stopped, to hike up a tall and elegant looking young man, wlio awaited 
its arrival; sliivering in the chilly air, he recognisiul the favoured 
lover, and Iieaving a sigh, withdrew into his apartment. There, ho 
resurotid liis seat at tlie desk, and opened his private account IxM^k. 

All!” h«.‘ said, “ 1 have no command ovci* luysell’ when tliat girl 
coinc*^. I could make mys<*lf a beggar to see l»cr look ha]>py. Hut 
she will come no more!” — and again he sigheil heavily. Three thou- 
sand }K»unds, t<M)! What a large sum! Under what head can 1 enter 
it? I’^udei' that of charity? Ye«s! charity And so he did enter it. 
And there it stands, an almost ftolilary item. 


TO MY SISTER. 

,»«»* the Huisiati of sirpuuithkm.) 
CY CIIARLKS JlilRVEY. 


Once as young a*. fl<»'wtTs 
That in spring-time blow, 
Now 1 more rrsenible 
Winter’s chilly snow. 

My fair locks already 
C’hangc to silv’ry white. 
And mine eyes are diinnier, 
Robb’d of half their light ; 

And niy hand weaker 
Than it used to be, 


I And my foot moves onward 
; Slow and wearily. 

I Autumn tnmeth yellow' 

All that bloom’d in Ma> ; 
Aa'Qvcs once green, now wither’d. 
Wind-blown, dy away. 

! 

Even so nur autumn 

('onieth <*hill and drear,— 

Age to «.v its sorrows 
IJringetli, sister dear ! 


A DTIKIE. ** 

«Y ULAN chi; ruTTON. 


L\y the weary to his rest — 

Dig his chamber deep, 

Pile the turf ujiun his breast, 

Soundly let him sleep ; 

< >'er his pillow's sunless gloom 
Vainly summer flowers shall bloom — 
Vainly wdiiter wiuds shall rave 
O'er his quiet grave I 

•• We lay the weary to his rest,” 

We dig his chamber deep, 

The grevui turf ou his head is press’d, 
Soundly he shall sleep. 

The lark’s high note be shall not hear. 
Nor summer night-bird mourning near. 
Nor howling blast, nor breaking wave. 
So (imSt is his grave. 


i spirit ! — nobh* lirfivt ! 

I Wf dig thy ehainluT d(M ]> ; 

Thou, that didst so depart, 
Soundly slialt thou .sleep. 

Soft shall sound thy lullaby — 

The yew-tree boughs shall rustle by— ~ 
The willow twigs sliall we'qwug wave. 
O’er tby quiet grave. 

Now' tby narrow home we close. 
Soundly .slialt thou sleep ; 

We, that would with thee repose— 
\Vc must w atch and weep. 
Summer tl<iw<TR but bloom to die, 
i Winter blast's go sweeping by, 

I Tliou shall never hear them rave, 

I So quiet is tby grave. 
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Tun ELLISTON PAPERS. 

EPITED BY OEOSOE KAYHOND. 

** He now thought of trying hifl fortune in London, the groat ficid of genius and 
exertion, where talents ix every kind have the fullest scope and the mghest en* 
couragement.”<— B oswbll's Life of Hr. Johnson. 

xvn. 

As the subject of these memoirs is now about to bid farewell to the 
home of his ilramatio youth, in which he harl btten nurtured for ten 
years, having attained the manhood both of his art and stature. — a 
city, second only t«i tlie nietro])olis in liistrionic science, and pre-emi- 
nently distinguished as a sclv»ol of actors* — it may be (‘Apected that u c 
sliould beiu- some testimony to the ])ublic opinion of EUiston in a lew 
ol* those, leading parts of tragedy to whicli by tliis time he Imd put 
forth such high proteiisioris. 

Kllistoii was an actor of what may be teimied the Romantic School. 
Unlike in style, eillun* of his great contenijmraries, Kemble andCookt^ 
he y<‘t distinguished liiinsell'in some of those delineations of tragedy, by 
wdiit li the uaiucs of those two actors have become so justly nuMnorabh*; 
and wJuit(*ver d<di<*iency attached to him in respeet ul* their aj)pro- 
priate ,e.\e(dleu(*es, was in a great measure su])pli(ai by that demon- 
stration of tlie pieturescjiui w hiob, wlien germane to the character, never 
Ihils to impress tlie spectator with delight. Of the commanding presence 
— th(* passionless stoicism — which cliaracterizod so much the style of 
J\lr. Kcnihle, and of that classic bearing which, on the Roman scene, 
r<‘nder<Ml him iiH*ompanibly greatei* than any English a<*tor history 
may have handed to us since tlie days of Ih'ttertou. Elliston had no 
perception, 'ria* m<‘taphy.>ieal pfuuhrings of tin* inspelh'fl 

imaginings of vv«»re reail in tlie very Ibrin and aspect of 

Kemble; but the tin* of Jlotspvr and eliiviilry of 11* ttry J\, bl ight 
they were in his beautiful jiortrailure. <li<l not e\tingui.''h th(‘ burniug 
of his fellow’ light, whicli lost none <»f its brilliaucy b\ aiicnr]Uv>- 
])iu((uity to lliat great master of hi> art. Elli^lon in both of tlic-<* 
tiai’is displaycii a rouiaulic jydlantry of tone ami action, foregoing no 
lien on the dignil\ of < illier,Mvliieli rt*nd< retl bi^ impcjxm.'itions eijual 
to any eompari<i»n. lie v. a> distiiigui'^hed for flexibility and varialilc- 
m‘ss of voicr, w liich produced pow’<‘rful ctfecis — now “ the silver-toucd 
Uarrv," and noi\ again llie manly intonation^ of ISooth — which alway.-' 
being j;nlicliu! 'l\ i mployod, tonded gr<*ritly to that ainoimt of fame 
A'jilcli allach.-d to him a.> a tragic actor.J 

The mental ah-traciiou w liieli belongs to the clmraetcr of Hamlet^ 

1‘ath v'eibK’C'l SiUdons, Hcodorson, Edwin, and others, 
f Till* iblloving isH , M al>siriiot of the account, which Tom Davies gi\es in Lis 
iNlisecllunus,” of \.iuoiis actors in ^his parL Betterton is celebrated in the 
“ Tiitlor ’* as heiui; i. \re!leat in MacbetK hut (^ibber makes no pnrticuJar iiieiition 
of him in that charaeter, w liich he acted on the very verge of life. Mills aftcr- 
wanis ohtaimd it of Wiik^. lust he was hcav}* and dull; Quin was mouotonous ; 
Mossop wanted variety ; ban y liad too much amenity for the terrible agonies of 
Mai'lwth; but Garrick could comprehend and execute the complicated properties of 
this character. 

J *• The learned Selden,*' speaking of tone, pointedly asks, “ If a man wore to 
Cfy out lilurder ! in the accents of making love, would any one run to help him ?" 
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not calm and stoical but tost and turbulent, met vritli a )ia|>py 
delineation in EllistonV clforts — ^liis tmnuJous awts his tmprc«?sive 
accents when in tlu* presence of his father’s spirit, produced on 
his auditory a cleaviiif; sympathy — like Betterton, ’'‘he made the ghost 
equally terrible to tlie sjH*etator as to liiinsw?!!'.” Mr. Kemble was 
here too much tlie “ Prince of Denmark ’’ — liis awo, too miieli at 
courty as thougli he might have uttfu-od, “ Angvds anti ministrrs of state^ 
defend us!” — not &o, the subject of our j>n>se!it impiiry ; tin? animal 
passions were- natiinilly portrayed, while at no saeritice ol‘ essential 
graft*; and though EUistoii by no means retained for any length of 
time tills ability in the part in ijuestion, yet in its brief possession he. 
was popularly considered to ha\t‘ Innl no superior. In the chastening 
interview witli the. players, jMr. Ivemble’s stylo of instruction and 
inannia-, rose far above the attenq»ts of his young rival; and in the 
elo'iet .scene, Mr. Kemble was etpailW Jiis master. At one inomeiil 
Elli^ttm seemed ahnost affected to tears — he a])peared to take too 
litei*ally “si vis me flere, dolenduiii est, ]>riiniim ipsi lihi ” — the 
effect was bad, and altogether ifieonsist<*nt with tln^ tenour of the s<*ene. 
The expression of grief, on the stage, slnnild ev<*r be manly — a sob, 
however natural, is more likely tt» j>rodn<*e a smile llnm ;iiiy synipa- 
thetie <*niotioii. Niitw ilhstamliiig Klli-^tons )>opiihirity in this juirt, 
we iiudiiie lo think HnmU't ^^as not a!noiig.st his most felieitous tragic 
attempts. 'rin‘ oluiraeter fd* Jlffmht is not that of tenderne.ss; 
had tlie ‘•royal Dane” beeji living, and (landim guiltless of his 
l)loo<l, it i\maiiis still a qu<*slion wlietla r the young prinec liad proved 
himself really a lovrr, AVIien he finds himself ev<*n at ( )[)helia*.s gl•a^ e, 
he merely utter.s, “What! the fair Ophelia!” and although he avows 
that ‘“forty tlioiisuiid brothers could not witli all their quantity of h»v^' 
make up my .sum,” yvt the speech is evidently a splenetie outpoiiriiig 
against Laertes, ratlnr than the. liiirsting of a love.rs bo.som. 

hillistoirs amljiti(m wa.s to shew himself an original aelor, which in 
most in.stanee^ le* did, to the credit <if his judgment and inereased 
driimarn* idleet; yet in the part i>f the Sirnmjvr^ he had ev ide.nl ly taken 
Mr. Kenihle a** Ids arciietype; ami certainly h»' ennhl not liave, si'h'cled 
a better; for next If) Pnurndiinrh^ which in Mr. I\end>lc’.s fh-lineation 
was posiliNcly without a fault, lie- Slrtnufvr was a mo^t striking por- 
traiture. JMr. Kemble’s manner of comment on the conduct »»f 
IfitUvr. wliii-li be a])i»rehcnds to have bei*n a seheme to practise on hi.s 
feelings — his fle|)ortnient, on recognising her — hi*- desf‘ripli«»n ol‘ tlie 
Mif'ers that would traek ijirn, .sliould lliey again a) )pear together — his 
mofle ol' tearing the ])apcr, and hi'v speech, “ i ha\c heard niucii go.od 
ol' yon, &e.,” gave at h ast .stroni: indications (A' Kilislon having srr/i 
Kemble iji thi.s part — but his li.slcning to ih;* .song, wherein Mr. 
Kemble only aj)pearcd dejected, gsivc the speetaUu' a <-l<»s<*r imf)r<*s.*iif'!i 
cd' |)a.-^t lifippincsH suddenly recalled to nn.jmn’y, and tlie .sp<;echless 
anguish of a broken lioart.* 

Klliston ina«le aho a eonsid<Tublc‘ “hit” at Ihitli, in the part of 
Holla, by taking ui), in a great measure, u different view of imperso- 
nation from that adopted by Mr. Kemble in the same. Nothing could 

* Qaintilian mentions having seen actors, after performing pathetic characters, 
actually weep for a time, on laying aside.their niabks. ** Vidi ego sscm hUtrionvs 
atqiic comccdos, cum ex aliquo graviore actu personam deposuissent, flentes adhuc. 
egredi.” 

VOL. IV. D 
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be more popular, at this period, than Mr. Kemble's delineation of the 
character; and EUiston truly felt onerosuin esjt succedere bono prin- 
dpi but hazardous it was, he succeeded to his b« 2 st ambition. 
He felt that Kemble^s Holla was rather Cotiolanus in a Peruvian §<zrb 
than the native impulse of a pure unlettc?red patriot — stilted but not 
awful — the dif^nity of a kin^ rather than a man. Klliston conceived 
the words, “ What Peruvian ever wi-on^ed a Spaniard?” not as an 
harangue, but a bold and resolute ap|>eiil; and in the previous intel- 
lig( 3 iice to Cora, ‘‘ Alonzo is taken prisoner,” he exhibited a toudi of 
human sensibility which, Avhilst it gave new lustre to the heroic se(mes, 
siiatclifMl an effect at the moment which Kemble disdained to 
His r(,*s(‘.ue of Ahnzo^s child, also, liaving a more evident shew of im- 
pulse. in action, was ])erhaps more striking than Mr. Kemble’s miinnei*; 
hut the. latter, in the very concluding scene, always accompli.'slied a 
great triumph. 

Tlie mixed {Imracter of Orestes was one of EUiston’s most successful 
delineations. Ilis depn^ssed state of mind at disappointed passion, in 
th(! commcnceirj<‘nt of tlie play — liis s]K‘ech in the presence of Her- 
mtonc, flattened lliat slie had sent for him — “Ah! madam, is it true? 
1 ><h;s, tlion, ()n*stes at hmglh utt<md you hy your own commands?”— 
were, all finely ini})ressi\e. Th(‘ luaniuT in Avhieh he rchiU d the death 
of Pffrrhvs^ and tliat wilderin'ss of idea which ]>re(‘edes confirmed 
Madness, exhibited a masterpiece of the Korhantie Seliool. 

In Hojneo, Kllistoii was always attractive — a success multif>lying 
bis triumphs without greatly adding to his fame; a^ Romeo is perbujis 
the least intellectual character c»f Sbjik.‘«p<*,areV lieroes. JUit the wild, 
romantic passion of the youthful Veronese, and that frightful dc.'-pair, 
tlte last of mortal sufleriug, were powerfully jiortniyi'd hy liim — the 
scene, with Friar Laiereiice, AvJierein he Iu‘ar> his sentence, “ haiiish- 
menl,” and particularly the .^[leech, concluding — 

They may seize 

l)n the w'liite -wonder of dear .Tuliet’s hand, 

And steal immortal blessings from her lips, ’ 

were al.M) most elfeelixely .sustained. 

We do not lind any great [»raise giv( n to Iiis i:nj»erM>nation of 
OthelhK Jiltliougli lie tre<|nenlly aetetl tlu‘ ])arl. If lliereforr, avc are 
to eonehnio ihat the aileiupt was not what might he deemed -neco.s'fnl, 
it is but fair to liis attainments in other direetioiis, to creilit that there 
Avere at least some 1‘eatnres in it of eim-'idia-able merit. 

I'lliston, at this perind, clearly drlitjliteel in his art, and took nn- 
Aveariid pains in tlic study t)f all his clwaeters, not merely in the 
theatre il.seif, but lie left no opportunity iiegleeted of marking the 
human eharaeter, nii'ler the varied chanee.s of lit<*, by Avhieli it niigJit 
be strongly aet«*d npou. lie recollected, as the reader liiinself will 
probably call to mind, that affecting incident in the life, of Garrick, 
Avho>e friend, an rldei ly man, having an only daugJiler, w as one day 
caressing the child at an open window, from which it suddenly sprang, 
and fulling into the .-lre«*t, was killed on the spot ; the mind of tlic 
father at once deserted him. Garrick frequently visited the jioor 
destraught, and took from him many impressions tvhieh afterwarcU so 
strikingly characteri/c<l his representation Lear,* 

* A Btlll more remarkable anecdote is transmitted to ns of on ancient actor, 
who. in the j)lay of the ** Electra," brought on the stage the urn comainiDg the 
ashes of his own son, as a new escitemeat to his scenic efforts. 
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; Galt haa in liis, y Lives of tlia JElaym^’* thal; frwt a 
seyeri^ iof .lais^ be deemed.lto/.^* Taeitiis English 
Stage.' Tahing above Uat, wetmay not perhi^ 

nidie ESktcMa es of the eaoae period. !Z^e pifiimes^ 

and nosnsntie sir,, which he oftten threw into his impeiwsma^^ 
open sometiiines to siispicion on the rigid grounds of go^ Wife 
generally 4n perfect keq^ing and always g^dy interesting; wfat^M 
love of speeches’’ rendered the comparison with that oi^a^i^ 

historian stUl.nioieJh^ 

Xhough far short of a ffreai trapedianf Elliston Wes an inipressive 
phyer of ti:agio parts. * If not Gz^, Zear, Macdefhf or Mela^^iSybe 
was JiiiiSf, Edgar^ Macd9^\ and An/mtor^ without a superior. . His 
Faki<MiihryiQii vrds good; but Mr. Charles Kemble has so far exceHed 
all actors we have on record, in this particular delineation, that we 
venture not a momentary hazard with liim. Phocion, Dongias^ and 
JSortUiOf were amongst EUiston's less ambitious, but at the same time, 
highly successful efforts; for lie nmniiested equal pains and ditfgenco 
in study, however unequally esteemed some of these ])arts ax*e, in l^e 
acceptation of the di'ama, and seemed to feel the trutli of that excellent 
exhortation which concludes a number of the “ Observ(‘r ” — namely, 
“ An actor is in tlie capacity of a steward to every living muse, and 
of an executor to every departed one. The poet digs up the ore ; ho 
sifts it from its dross, refines and purifies it for the mint; the (tc^r 
sets the stamp ujion it, and makes it current in the world.** 

We have so far spoken of Elliston only as a tragedian— «his comedy, 
by which he afterwards became more generally known, and in which ho 
far.more unequivocally excelled, will become tlio inquiry of future pages. 

XVUI. 

Baffled in hib many attempts at becoming port proprietor in the 
Bath property, Elliston had now, honrever, attained a joint manage- 
ment in a London establishment — ^namely, that of tlie Ilaymarkct 
Theati-e— and in March, he took leave of his old friends by a benefit, 
which vras rendered not a little remarkable by a speech from the 
htnvficiare and a ** row’* in the playhouse. 

The manner in which Elliston, in after days, distinguished himself 
by these episodical addresses to the audience, of wlilcli he was clearly 
so vain as frequently to administer them wiiliout a cause (as prac- 
titioners sometimes recommend their drugs to prevent sickness), 
induces us to take more notice of this particular instance tlian, per- 
haps, we should otherwise have done; for he verily became, in course of 
time, a kind of dramatic Ancudiarm Chotz^ vindicating his own rights, 
one moment, in a Court of Chancery, and at another, instructing his 
play-going auditory in the formation of their judgment, and telling 
them plainly what was wholesome for tlieir consdtuuon, critics and 
men of , taste. His address on this occasion was woven in many party- 
coloured threads, which gave to his harangue a most pleasing varied; 
—of course, he had much to say about ** gratitude” an»l “ early friendb” 
—then came the French Revolution^ and his '^own prospeetp — ^whilo 
Shakspeare and the musical glassed* completed the tissue. 

It had been publicly announced, that on the occasion of this ben^f, 
the pit would be thrown into boxes,” and ‘‘.the gallery admission 
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be raised to pit prices;” an ex^dient not witli^out preeedeni^ bjut a 
usage highly ind^orons, and wbich^ in more recent times^ been 
veiy properly diaeontinued. Favoured and caress^ ^ Illiston bad 
ever been by the Bath public, this experiment did noi pass wijibout 
much invective and sonic opposition; for no sooner did the curtain 
rise fd!r the play, than there was a rising also amongst the spectators, 
which threatened, for a time, serious consequences. ** Throwing tho 
pit into boxes” had very nearly produced throwing the boxes into 
tlic pit ; for some of the most irritated of the party w'ere actually 
about demolishing the furniture, and the extra tax wliich had been 
extorted by tbc gallery Commissioners seemed to indicate as awful a 
result as the impost. of “ ship-money” itself, or any similar act of 
tyrannous “ benevolence.” KHistoii, howeverj “ made a speech”— whicli 
many might have envied, and none but George Robins excelled — by 
wliicli he presently ivon all hearts to his own service, and peace was 
restored without one sixpence returned. Tlic play was the “ Beaux 
Stratagem,”* Klliston, of course, sustaining Archer^ which he did with 
groat vivacity and effect. 

Amongst his early dramatic friends, ■whom he now quitted to meet 
no more — at least, on tlie mimic scene — was Quick, the original Boh 
Acres and Tony Lumphm^ of whom says “ Anthony Pasquin” — 

** With his gibes and his quiddities, cranks and his wiles. 

His crook aud his halt, and his smirks and his smiles. 

View the smart tiny Quick, giving grace to a joke, 

With a laugh-loving eye, or a leer equivoque 

Before leaving Bath, Elliston received fresh intelligence from 
Colraau. « 

“ I have engaged,” says he, a Mr. TCelly, and my covenants are by 
no means so agreeable as T could ha^ o wished. As thow^e whom heaven 
has joined, no man is to put asunder, 1 am compelled to take him — ^wife 
and baggage. The lady's tongue is of that fathom, that on opening 
her mouth on my stage, it will unavoidably reach the faces of the 
upper gallery. It bears with it, likewise, a lazy lisp, w hieh could not 
fail teaching our audience the ‘‘ wliole art of” hissing, did they require 
to be reminded of sueli accomplishments. Plain she is, at all times ; 
but in speaking, she chews the cud, and is rather fitted for a museum 
than a ])lay house. It is Plutarch, 1 believe, who tells us that Minerva 
threw away lier flute on perceiving the grimaces she made in the 
surface of n river. She was a sensible woman; — I would to Heaven 
Mrs. Kelly would throw mo over too. 

“ 1 have also engaged a Mr. Hatton — a threc-poiiiider, and a very 
useful man ; for he cau cram a hundred lengths into his head with the 
facility df a limd-5ur\'cyor's reel-measure. I hope to greet you in town 
on the 24th. Come to Waldron's at two o’clock, and I will read to 
you the Prelude; I will then give you some clue to my casteUumy 
■where George Colman is to be found by his friends — * a place,’ as 
IMrs. Milwood declares, ‘ by art so Cunningly contrived, that the 
piercing eyes of jealousy may search in vain to find an entrance.’ 

* ** This criebtiftted comedy was begun, finished, au^ihcied, in the space of six 
weeks; but too late, with all that baste, for the advanta^ of the author. On the 
third night, which was his benefit, Farquhar died of a broken h^art.”-*GAiT’s 

Livias, 



Bdctii]|;haiashire* fx^ writteii to jme ,for a stagd- 
,boi, dd ow ^en}ng---&r Aer, unque^on^7ia^^<9H7f^^ .no>y, 

sticce&s attend nsY Staymark^t ogaiii^ Nowmariketr . . 

^ Early in Jfay, Mieton started for Xibndon^ but the jounioy |^f 
was a utile ^terrupted by the coa^ breaking down within two 
of Derhses. it runod hard, at the moment — a 

torrent — so that the Inside passengers' being prevented wolkii?^ 
onwards^ the coach wa$ propped up, and the gocd people compelled to 
remain stationaiy, whilst the guard rode on with a pair of horses, for 
the purpose of bringing bock some vehicle for conveying the party 
into the town. 

This incident, wliidi, at any other time, had afforded our friend a 
step only to further adventure, was now a great annoyance, as he had 
appoint^ to meet Colman, at a certain hour, in London; however, he 
xn^e the best of it, converting his own mortification into a source of 
amusement for others — ^particularly witlx one old lady, who declared 
** it was as good as a play to hear him.*’ lie talked, as usual, of Ben 
Jonson and Moses, Julius Cossar and Lord George Gordon — so that 
however gloomy the prospect might have been witiiout, nil was cheerful 
and sunny within. After waiting in this situation for above an hour, 
the fresh carriage arrived, which j>roved to be no otlier than a blade, 
mourning-co«ach, followed by a hearse, intended as a conveyance for 
the luggage. Here new diiliculties arose, some of the party refusing 
to enter so mortally grave a vehicle — difliculties which wore but little 
removed by the many things Elliston had to say about Colonel Despard, 
who had just been hanged, and poor Colonel Montgomery, who had 
just been murdered. But at length, in they crept, and we verily 
believe many a funeral pai'ty had been far more light-lioarted than some 
of the present company — particulaxly a certain rpiack doctor, who had 
now completely lost his courage, and whose physiognomy underwent, as 
sudden a change os that of some of our merry friends after being 
about fifteen minutes at sea! ^ 

A mourning coach conveying ^passengers, habited in all the colours 
of a harle(]uin-jackct, witli harlequin himself in the midst; and , a 
hearse following, containing, amongst otlier things, the wardrobe of a 
travelling comehan, with the nostrums of “ Dr, Infallible,” to boot- 
must have been a strange sight to the upturned, wondering eyes,” of 
the townspeople of Devizes. The cavolc^e, however, without further 
impediment, reached the inn, when it was asceilained that at least 
two hours must elapse before a proper vehicle could be got in readiness 
for the travellers to proceed. 

Part of the meantime Elliston occupied by perambulating the town, 
and entering a stationer’s shop for the purcliase of some article, his at- 
tention was irresistibly arrested by the fair hotutiqmhe who attended 
him. She was habited in half-mourning, and followed from the back- 
parlour to the counter, by a little prattUng infant, evidently her own 
darling. Her manner was reserved, having that air of gravity, tho 
result rather of affliction than the in^cation of natural disposition. . , 

* Lady Backioghamshir^ when Mrs. Hobart, was celebrated in the Duka of 

Ricbmond’s private theatricals, fflie played the Widow Belmure^ in ** The Way 
to Keep Him,** and Mrs. Darner sostained the part of ilfrs, Loomen, These ladies 
often appeared together with great (iclat. Lady B.*s Mro. Oakkjf was thooght 
even to resemble that of Mrs. Pritchard. 
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EUiston. regiMed Ixer with Ihe cor^ty. of half^wafcetied recol- 
lection, and fcotractiiig his stay some triflmg piet^cef,^ en- 
deavoured to solve his pe^lexity. Ih^ ^fh.presimUy on 

him, and he exclaimed, Alice! AJuce!— ^ it inde^ you! Do you not 
remember me?” . ^ 

A. instantaneous suffusion, p^sed over W as he uttered 
these words> and raising her eyes, winch spolce too eytdehtly of sorrow, 
replied, wiA a faint, nervous suaile— ** Oh, yes! you are ^ 

** Is it really my young, kind fnend, Alice, whom I see?*’ in- 
terrupted Elliston — who was so good to me at Newbury, eleven 
yeai’s ago, when, melancholy mysdf, I — 

Here, the tears of poor Alice began to flow so copiously, that 
Elliston knew not, for a moment, whether to proceed; but seeing 
eleai'ly he had broached some spring of bitterness, he at once frankly 
sought the history of her distress, and all fliat bad passed since their 
first meeting. 

Tlie following may be considere<l, in substance, the narrative col- 
lected by the disjointed account she now gave him: — 

Alice, for a fleeting season, a happy wife, was now, at twenty- 
seven yeais, a bi-oken-hearted widow! She had married, about 
six years since, a lieutenant in the navy — the noblest and tlic 
kindest of men, and so handsome that he was quite a prodigy!”— 
for such were liex own words. Their means were but slender, but they 
enjoyed that felicity which gives to days the rapidity of moments, and 
to moments the value of ages. Their first blow was the death of her 
own father; a calamity not lessened by the discovery that he bad left 
his family in poor circumstances, which Alice lamented far more on 
her mother’s account than her own, for blest with the wealth of her 
husband’s love, she could not b^eve that want could assume any 
other sliape in this world than wanting that. The expedition against 
Copenliagcn, not long after, (^ed the jduiig sailor suddenly to bis first 
love”— namely, his country— of whom, thoogli Alice had often nobly 
expressed she ^ould never feel one jealous pong, yet, when the moment 
of divorcement actually had arrived, her conduct was so totally 
nolikc that Si>artan magnanimity which her school-days had taught 
her to admire, that wc fear she would sadly discredit such glowing 
tradition, were we to represent the pitiful object of despair she ex- 
hibited at his farewell. 

Having joined the naval armament in the Yarmouth Hoads, under 
Sir Hyde Parker, the lieutenant felt no longer “a divided duty.” 

Love, honour, and obey,” was now his country’s; and he was quickly 
called on to prove his allegiance in the memorable day of the Danish 
aic^ . Tbe^.result is well recorded. " Wo fought and conquered!” 
—The glqxfeus. upshot was the immediate theme of the young 
sailor’s cc p a nmuo i c ation to the sleepless soUtude of her, who was 
at that mom^t praying for his safety. ** Victory!” was the only word 
he a]woimced—fi>r victory was perhaps the only sentiment the mind 
had, just then, man for. A second letter, not long after the former, 
reach^ her. Its tone was less of havoc, much more of affection; indeed, 
during the whole two pages there was not a single man-of-war in com- 
miasion. The He^tenant, in fact, spoke ardently of return, and antici- 
pated in colours, glowing than those of England’s flag, the 
ecstasy of meeting. 
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informed of an opportunity for investing her crumbs of fodtune, in the 
town of Deviz6% unprecedented advantage,’*nnd being deinrous of re* 

lieving her mother from the additional burden of herself and child, she 
hastily closed with. the offer presented to her^ and jmrcfaasing the stock 
and good will of her present shop, at the.rottndfiiim the outgoing tenant 
had fidLed on it^ ^ to save,” as he pletusantlyaaid, ^^ unnecessary trouble 
to either party,’! she entered on the estate of her promised Golconda, 
and, like the milk-maid in the fable, began to calculate her gains in a 
provision for almost the only thing she had now left to love, on earth — 
namely, her infant. • 

It turned out, liowever, poor Alice had been wofully taken in. She 
had paid, at least, twice as much for the stodr as it was worth; and as 
to tliG *^good will,” it appeared that the business had been parted with 
by the late pleasant retailer, owing to a JLondon trader being about to 
open a shop on a considerable scale, at Devizes, in precisely the same 
line of business, which at the time of Eliiston’s visit, had actually 
taken place, having secured pretty nearly the whole custom of the 
town laid its vicinity. 

Such were the events under which Eliiston’s recognition of the 
benevolent Alice took place-— an occuiTcnce, by no means calculated 
to render Iiis journey so light-hearted an undertaking as it had pro- 
mised to be in the commeneement. 

An instance of aecideiital recognition occurred in North Britain in 
the year 1793, which was extremely ciurious, and under far happier 
circumstances tlian the one appertaining to our immediate history, 
lllrs. Cross, of Covent Garden Theatre, was, in this year, acting in 
Glasgow, iuid on one occasion the Provost being present, the lady Jiad 
no sooner mode hei* appearance on the stage, than the agitated func- 
tionaiy exclaimed—** Stop — stop the play ! I would speak with that 
woman !” Gr^at was the consternation throughout the auditory at this 
liighly di'omatic etneute, and the curtain being immediately lowered, 
the perturbed Provost made his way, at once, into the actress’s dress- 
ing-room. After a few hurried words, he discovered her to be his 
own wife, from whom he had been separated for nearly twenty years. 
Each bad supposed the other dead I — a coup de Hieatre^ which would 
have turned the brain of Congreve himself. The magistrate, here- 
upon, bore off die lady, arm in arm, to liis own house, and the next 
evening slic took her place in front of the theatre, amongst the patro- 
nesses of art, wliere she was quite as much a heroine as when sustain- 
ing the woes of Co&to herself 


xrs:. 

The reunion between Colman and Elliston . having taken place, in 
London, over, the stipulated rump-steak, dressed as the reader may 
possibly remember, at the comedian’s suggestion, the ** Little Theatre” 
in the Haymarket icommeuced its season, on the Idth of May, with-^ 
** No Prelude,” a dialogue written by the author-manager, and spoken 
by EUiston and Waldron, the prompter. This production, full of 
“ pith and puissance,” was extremely well received* ■ 

But notwithstanding the promises, and — it is only fair to say— the 
exertions of Colman, his company w’as not a good one. With the 
exception of Mathew% it was meagre and inefficient ; and even 
JUb^hews .himself did but. little to keep the ship off u lee shore. The 
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j^ensoo, Oft the tecmiiiatioii» was but a ^sastrous. nor could 

Cohnaa^ ^.f*Ppospcros”.with hia *^so i«>tent ait/ instore the vessel 
tight and^jaxe.^'^ ^ • 

Their M^esties^ however^ most gractomljr ehntitiued their patrona^h 
to our subj<M 3 t, commouding a play ^ the very onset of the season, ih 
which Elliston took the load. Ewhard the Third he tioiw kfetOd ifoF 
the first time in London, and freqoenlfyTOpeaied 
which he appeared to give much ^tisfiaetlon r hut ire apprehend it 
was, at best, but an unequal perfonnaiioe. llie early scenes were 
sustained with much adroitness and versatility, but on the whole, 
EUiston was here so incomparably inferior to his great cotemporary, 
Cooke, that we suspect he was in nO slight degree indebted to the 
public fiivonr in whi^ he stooci generally, for some part of the appro* 
bation he eiyeyed in this especial undertaking. 

. Colman, under the designation of Arthur GriffinltofT,*’ produced a 
new pieces ^titled, '^Love Laughs at Locksmiths/’ in which EUiston 
impersonated Captain Beldodre — a trifiing part, but which he rendered 
an amusing feature, by his spirited acting and very clever execution 
of a simpte ballad. He also spoke a Patriotic Address,” another 
fanUrisie of Colman’s muse, written by way of epilogue to a play of 
Boaden, called ‘^Tlie hlaid of Bristol,” wliich became, in fact, so 
popular as to render the Maid” in question, who was but an ordinary, 
ill-favoured piece of goods, almost toast,” and sustaining a dull 
drama, as Di^noourt and ^^l>euth!” were borne on the shoulders of 
Mrs. Veal! 

The above suggests a little incident related in some of tlie recollec* 
tioiis of Miss Kaiter, afterwards the celebrated Mrs. Clive. On the 
first night of Love in a Elddle,” a pastoral ly die Laureat, in which 
Miss B. played the part of PMUda, some persons had met in the 
theatre for the sake of crushing the piece, and they, in fine, succeeded; 
but when Pkittida first appeared on the scene, one of the rioters was 
heard to say, ** Zounds ! Tom, take care, or this charming little devil 
wiU save all.” Colman’s devU” was yet more potent. 

The “ Castelhtm'" to which Colman aUudx^ in his lcu;t letter, and to 
which his pecuniary embarrassments had for a time driven him, was"^ 
at Sudbury, near Harrow. Here, under another name, Latetavit^ 
whilst aU communications, relative to the theatres were conveyed to 
him through a trusty messenger, who made his daily jourmy for that 
purpose. 

Cobnan Iiaving felt annoyance at 'some proceeding of his stage- 
manager, wrote to liim accordingly, expressing himself on the matter, 
without resen'c. EUiston, nettled at these reproaches, makes an 
immediate reply, vindicatmg his conduct on the point in question; 
and in condusion, observes, must therefore tell yoti, your leiise of 
me is held by a smdl fine : the omission of your pepper-corii i*ent dis- 
burdens you, and you will do right to rdease yoursdf. 1 prefer this 
alternative to subjecting myself a second time to the very unpleasant 
feelings your expressions have ^ven me.” To this Colman rejoins by ^ 
the following : — ^ 

«Deaii ]&llxstok,— E very man has his amour propre^ and I cer- 
tainly did not intend to alarm yours, by the loose hints which 1 tranV 
mitted to you. Have you instaUed yourself* Theatrical PontifiJ and 
assumed InfalUbility? Is it impertinent in the prindpal to give h^/ 
opinion to the agent? If so — ^woe to every man who appoints'^ 
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deputy ! Is it ciistimary for on agent to think himBdf insulted when- 
eyer he receives instructions ? If no — ^woe to every man who acknow- 
ledges a principal ! 

As a proof that you can commit a hlnnder, even while you deem 
yourself moat adroit, 1 would mention that you have this mommg 
taken the trouble to come from London to eonmunicate my patronymic, 
in your own hand-writings to a varlet, under the guise of a 

chaw-baccm, at my gate, from whom I had moat mitiously concealed 
it. Tell me if my frankness has really given .you a wound, and cere- 
mony shall, at emee, be applied aa a 1 will roimd my periods, 

cull my plirases, and sift my words, before 1 offer them to your acute 
perception of offenc04 I will remember that you are~ 

* — tmmblmg^y alive 

To each fine impulse 

and shall be tender accordingly. 

“ As to my pepper-corn rent (pepper and your thin skin make one 
positively writhe,) 1 shall pay it and retain my tenure. Let boys and 
girls who have just tied the noose, quarrel for pastime, or talk of part- 
ing — ’tis a petulant idleness. Men of sense and business would laugh, 
and cry ‘ Slmme on us !’ ^ 

** P.S. When you write, give your letter to Mrs. G., that she may 
bring it do^vn to me on her next jaunt.” 

Thus was the grievance healed; another rump-steak was the result, 
nor was the Madeira a casus omissus,” oux* readers may be well 
assured. 

On the 4th of April, the London Gazette liad announced the disso- 
lution of partnership between Elliston, his wife, and Miss Flemming, 
by common consent. Mrs. Elliston, thereupon, opened a Dancing 
Academy on her own account, under the same patronage as that 
which she had been always distinguished ; so that her schemes taking 
up tlie very genius of her appropriate a^ vaulted, with one elastic 
spring, on the pinnacle of success. Miss Flemming, who found it was 
now no longer possible to back out from her anteriority of years, gave 
up, not only tiie fantastic toe^ but other fantastic imaginings, ill 
becoming a lady of full twoscore, and cultivated the more reasonable 
hope of interesting some Bath valetudinarian, who might be inclined 
to commute the aiiy qualities of a hUe qumse, for the more nutritive 
attributes of a steady wife. 

In the autumn of this year, Mrs. Elliston underwent a severe shock, 
by an accident which befel William, her eldest son. The boy had 
quitted the nursery, on the upper door of the house, and getting astride 
the stair hand-rail on the same landing, was precipitated from the top 
to the bottom. The child was picked up in a senseless state, from 
which he was hapf^ soon restored, having « ’scaped , by mirade,” 
with only a few b^ses. 

The agitation whick Mrs. Fasten was thrown by this circum- 
stance prevented her fulhlling the duties of her academy for some 
days; and Elliston being at Bath at the time, the following scene took 
place, which possibly may be found not unumusing. 

On one of thes<» mornings of Mrs* Elliston’s relache^ three ladies, 
* who had not been' iq>prised of the above event, arrived as usual 
in Milsom Street to take their lessons, and as they had come from 
some considerable distimee, Elliston resolved they should not depart 
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disapp6mti^d; a^a at the suggestion declaared would 

give the tessod faimsd^” EUistoV^ ia wdl' knou^n, was really a 
very graceful dancer, so that he professed no more than he was able 
to execute, and Was eemvK^ bf ftr ^ess audacity than 

Leander in the Hock Doctor/* i^d ^derstood a cataplasm about 
as weU as he did Hebrew. . t*v ^ 

The humour of the adiraiture pleased the eioefiedian; whilst an hour’s 
pirouetting with three fiparkKng yeufig (Matures (as* he thought) would 
by no means be unacceptable to* hiS' eonstitittloii. It may be wdl 
conceived that it was at the e:xpense of a few blushes on tlie cheeks 
of the said duBsels' that he first presented himself, announcing the 
circumstances under which he had undertaken tto part also short a 
notice, but with happy address, putting his pupils into self-possession, 
he stood before them, a kind of compotind of dasticity of Deshay es 
and the sublimity of **MerUn ! ” 

In respect of fiic more advanced” of these damsds— a lady from 
Tipperary — it was (dearly desirable that the morning’s lesson should be, 
at leas^ begun, as her dancing days were nearly over. Besides, punc- 
tuality with her was a kind of religious observance, so much so, that 
she was not that fickle creature to be changing her age every twelve 
months, but stuck to the feet, seeing, like a sound logician, tlmt wliat 
was true at one time must consecpiently be true at all And as to per- 
sonal attractions, .like those good people who, if they cannot command 
success, will at least deserve it, so with the same -^our did she cul- 
tivates the Graces ; and, had they been os numerous as the daughters 
of Mnemosyne, she was tall cuough to deserve the favour of the wholo 
family. In pursuance of this, she had already exliaustcd poor Miss 
Flemming, and had nearly worn herself to a thread, and was now 
attended to Milsom Street by her black footman, with the determina- 
tion of doing no less for poor Mrs. Elliston, 

But a short interval, and all was in operation-^the little emigre 
was already seated at the horpsicdiord, and Elliston had led out his 
belle nepirante to the movement of a colillioti. Avanceae--**balanccz— 
cliassoz,” &c., ten times repeated. Encore— une fois— a votro place — 
a mervoille!” — ^again, fen times. The secemd lady having no longer the 
fear of mamma before her eyes, was enamoured of her new instructor; 
whilst the youngest had from the very first burst into an immoderate 
giggle— an indu%ence she had clearly made up her mind on prosecuting 
for the remainder of the morning. She commenced, at once, her last 
steps with an activi^ equally unbonded, appeasing to be under no 
less an influence than the combined atta^ of laughing gas and the 
malady of St. Vitus. 

A quick minuet succeeded. All was hail fellow!”-— "Dancing mad!” 
—the little endgri played^Hke a spinning-jenny and chattered like a 
water-mill— all was in a whirl, like Mimh dust* " Miss Florence” 
became as fiery as a red Indian, and the little sdiool-girl protested she 
"could keep it up for a weA.” How great a portion of this they would 
really have occupied, is uncertain, for time had been as nimble-footed 
as the rest of the party, when a servant entering the apartment, sug- 
gested some slight refreshment, with a broad hint that dinner-hour 
was just at hand. At length, all was still— the movements, like the 
works of a musical-box, brought suddenly to a stand— and the curtain 
fell on the hlilsom Street Ballet to the entire satisfaction of all present. 
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I SIT within my convent cell* 

And wait to hear the matin bell $ 

My grated window, straight and high, 
IShews me the stars that gem the 8ky--o 
Shews me the tops of moonlit trees, 
'Waving in the passing breese. 

1 rise, and to the window go ; 

Our convent garden lies below, 

'With narrow walk, and terrace wide, 
And shrubs and flow’rs in blooming pride, 
And marble founts, whose waters bright 
Glitter in the pale moonlight. 

Pacing down the terrace wide, 

I watch two shadowy figures glide, 
Pacing up the narrow walk, 

Pausing, as in earnest talk, 

Ciinging oft in close embr^e, 

Heart to heart and face to flace. 


SKELTON. 

He, by robes and cross I learn, 

Vow'a brother of an order stern ; 

8 he^ sable veil and hood, 

One of a saintly sisterhood ; 

/, a monk in lonely cell. 

Wait to hear the matin bell. 

Every night these ghbstly shades 
Haunt our garden-paths and glades, 
(Well 1 know, no living pair. 

Though both so yonng, and she so fair,) 
While I am watching firom above 
This, all that 1 may know of love. 

Then, as dawns the coming day, 

They start — they parU-and pass away ; 
Ohi how fond tnat last embrace — 
Heart to heart, and fane to face ; 

But 1 , a monk, in lonely cell, 

Must wait to hear the matin bell. 


A MOORISH SONG. 

BY ALFRED WBITEUEAD. 


Oh, the days of Abdalrahman! 

Merry, meny were they all ; 

Every hour was bright and glowing^ 
Every day a festivaL 
Praises, praises to our Caliph I 
Minstrels, tell his noble story 1 
Mighty, mighty was the Moslem, 
Kadiant was his life with glory. 

Gallant was the Moorish soldier. 

When encamp'd in sight of foes ; 
Victory, his banner crowning, 

Piled the slain in sanguine rows. 
Palaces as by enchantment 
Sprungfirom earth, like spiri ts’homes— 
Towers that touch'd the azure welkin. 
Turrets rich, and glittering domes. 
Oh, the days of Abdmrahman ! 

Merry, merry were they all ; 

Every hour was bright and glowing— 
Every day a festival. 

Jovous danced the dusky mtudens, 
beating time with castanets, 

Lips all smiles, and black eyes beaming 
Ours the sun that never setsi — 

Revet sets I — ah me 1 His vanish'd ! 

Sad my heart yields many a sigh ; 
Sorrow hath eclipsed the Orescent — 
Fallen low our warriors lie. 


Oh, the days of Abdalrahman ! 

3 Ierry, merry were they all ; 

Every hour was bright and glowing — 
Every day a festival. 

See'st thou mirror'd in yon streamlet 
Glistening skies, and willows fair. 

Wild-flowers dipping in the current, 
Suu-clonds sleeping on the air? 

Summer like a syren seemeth. 

Gazing on her own bewitching face 

In the calm and waveless vralers — 
There was once my loving-place. 

Ob, the days of Abdalrahman ! 

Merry, merry were they all 5 

Every hour was bright and glowing— 
Every day a festival. 

Memories come, and steep'd in sadness— 
Oh, my sonl doth wirii to fly ! 

Froila and Christian horsemen 
Stamp on our proud chivalry. 

Where's my steed ? Oh, let me wildly 
Front the white-faced dogs once more ! 

Blest the blowthat strikes me downward— 
Blest the tomb when life is o’er I 

Oh, the days of Abdalrahman I 
Merry, merry were they all ; 

Every hoar was bright and glowing— 
Every day a festival. 
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BY THE BARONESS 1>S CALABBELLA. 

PART THE FITOH. 

Agnes’ whole frame bore evidence of the wlent emotion to which 
these words gave birth* Harry stood gaiilig in silence at her pale and 
tn^inbling lips, wliicli seemed powerless to utterance to her woi-ds. 
At length, after a violent burst of tears, she said, " This is really too 
cruel, Harry; you are not content with having made' every one suppose 
me your adianccd wife, when you know such an alliance to be im- 
possible, but you must insult me by supposing that 1 have, unsought, 
given my love to another.” 

f'or a moment recalled to his better, self by tlie sight of her un- 
feigned distress, Harry fell on his knees, and adjured her to forgive 
him* and still to ))e his giianlian augel and his friend. 

“ Oh, Harry!” said the weeping girl, why will you persevere in 
this system of deceit towards my kind old grandfatlier? why will you 
teiTify me?” — (for the expression his face suddenly assumed did really 
terrify lur) — why, I ask, will yoi;. force me to aid you in this deceit? 
What will — what must my grandfather think of me, the child of his 
oar(^ the orjilian of his bounty, when he finds that 1 liavo been for 
months engaged in a plan to deceive him? Be generous, Harry, I en- 
treat — 1 implore you — release me from my promise. • Alas! you know 
how dreadful was the hour in which that promise was wrung fi'om me.” 

“ ’I'is well,” replied Harry, as he deUbei*ately drew on his gloves 
and took up his hat—** you ai’e free, Miss Hamilton; go and tell your 
grandfather he has been betrayed by him whom he trusted. But 
if the consequences arc what / expect, blame not me: your piisil- 
laflijnous fears, your canting h^qiocrisy, will have drawn them on us; 
and if that grandfather you affect to revere is brought to shame and 
derision, it will be your act, and on your head lot it rest !” 

Agnes’ wliole soul wtis roused by this iuhiimun threat, and she was 
moving towfmls the door, determined at once to brave all, and go to Jiei* 
grandfather M’iicn rushing forward, and scissing her hand, Harry ex- 
claimed, “ No, you dare not do it — you dare not place your affianced 

husband (for such, remember, lam supposed to be ) He approached 

still jicarci*, and whisiK5red the remaining words in her ear. Whatever 
they were, their effect on Agnes was instantaneous; she fell senseless 
on the ground. ’ « 

On tiie recovery of Agnes, Harry was kneeling by tlic coueli on 
whicli he had raised her, and, with the traces of agony marked on 
countenance, he said, ** Now, Agnes, decide. You now know all; but 
be quick, for my brain on fire.” 

The pool’, scarcely-recovered girl, passed her hand across her fore- 
head, as though to court recollection, and then said — ** J have no 
choice left, but to do your will. But Harry, Harr}', for God’s hake, 
redeem your promise quickly! I cannot bear much longer this dreadful 
state.” 

*‘ Blessings on you!” replied Horry. ** Yes, dear Agnes, all shall 
soon be aiTangccl; and you will have the comfort of knowing, that by 
your gencz‘ous forbearance you have saved me from — — ” 
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“ Hush! hush!” said she; “ never again utter tliat word — oh, that I 
had never heard it!'" And again she wept bitterly. 

At this moment, Mr. Hamilton, having in vain sought her in her 
usual sitting-room, <^ned the door of the library, and seeing hpr in 
teai's, said— Eh, Agnes ! eh, Harry! what’s all this about?— Lov^’ 
quarrels, eh! Well, never mind— these things will happen; dry your 
tears, and go and dress for dinner, while I relate to Harry a piece of 
good fortune which has happened to-day 09 ’Change.” 

Agnes withdrew — ^her he^ confused by the strange scene she had 
endured, and that whispered word still ringing in her ears. All at once, 
the thought arose, that tliis was but another phantom raised by Harry, 
to terrify her into a continuance of the deceit be had already frightened 
her into committing. How unmanly— how ungenerous of him !” 
thought she, — but her heart seemed relieved of a cruel weight by the 
adoption of this idea ; and Agnes sat down to collect her thoughts, 
and to try and remember how it had all recurred. Then Hai'ry’s 
abrupt question— “ l)o you love my cousin ?” occurred; her face was 
in an instant crimsoned at the supposition, apd then a faint sit^ness 
came over her, and she remained motionless, communing witli her own 
heart. 

When dinner was announced, Agnes was still seated in the same 
chair into which she had thrown herself on first entc'ring her room. 
Storting up, she quieicly went tlu*ough the duties of the toilet, and 
descended to the drawing-room. As she apjxroached the door, Hany’s 
laugh soimded on her ears, and she inwardly exclaimed, — “ Oli, yes, 
1 am right — tliere is no reality in what he said; it was but to frigliten 
me !” 

There were scweral guests waiting her arrival to proceed to the 
dining-room; and it was not till a late hour that Agnes again found 
herself alone, and able to reflect on the events of the day. She Jiad 
S(» completely persuaded herself tliat Harry’s threat was and only 
used to ensure her silence, that she no longer dwelt on it witli alarm, 
but turned her tlioughts to the £)oint in tiieJr discourse whicli regarded 
more peculiarly heu' own feelings. It was not now that Agnes had to 
learn that her regard for Sir GkTald wiw very great; it was of long 
standing, ninl dated ahnost from her childliood. It Imd grown with 
her growth, and every act of his had served to strengthen it. His 
tender love for tlie orphan boy had w^on her udmii'atiou: an urjiliaii 
herself, she could appreciate the value of such aflection. There was 
but one. point in Sir Gerald’s concluet wliich she could liave wislied 
elimiged; she could not ujidcrstand his great intimacy with Mrs. Stanley. 
The scene to which she had been an involuntary and an unknown 
witness became present to lier memory. Again she seemed to hear 
Mrs. Stanley call him Gerald,” as tliough he Jiad been her brother^ 
and at this recollection, licr face flushed, and she was painfully ex- 
cited. She was too pure in heart, too innocent in mind, to attach any 
idea of guilt to these circumstances; but tliey were unpleasant to 
dwell on. And yet why,” said she, “ should their intimacy give me 
pain?— and what right have I to inquire into feelings which cannot 
concern me? Sir Gerald Danvers is nothing— can be nothing — to nK% 
but an acquaintance, from whom, in former years, I have received 
kindness.” Agnes said all this, but there was a feeling in her heart, 
unknown even to herselt^ which contradicted her assertion. Sleep 
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visited not her pillow tliat night, and in the morning, Mr« Hamilton, 
struck by her paleness, remembered hat^pig the day l^fbre found her 
in tears, and began to fancy they might have been caused by somo- 
thiiig more serious than he supposed &vm* quarrek to be; and kindly 
drawing her to him, he said,—" You are not well, my little Agnes. 
1 have kept you too long in Lmidon: but the affiiir I have been anxious 
about is now so nearly arranged, tliat 1 can leave it to Hai^ry to finish, 
and we will be off to Foirlands next week^ I must not let all the 
roses fade from your cheek for want of fresh air, sweet one.” 

Agnes* heart was full. How did she long to throw licrself on her 
grandfather’s bosom, and tell him the secret that was preying on her 
heart, and, by its concealment from him, rendermghcr hateful to her- 
self! But she had again given her word to Harry, and slie could only 
pray that he would have the generosity soon to release her. ’ 

Early in the following week, l^Ir. Hamilton and his grand-daughter 
arrived at Fairlands, and Sir Gerald I>anvers went over to pay his 
respects. His former guardian received him more kindly than he had 
done for some time past, and though Sir Gerald could not but connect 
the change witJi poor Giulio’s death, and feel distressed at pen;eiving 
that his cousin Harry was not tlie only one who had entertained false 
and unjust prejudices against his lost one, he was glad to be again on 
good terms with Mr. Hamilton. True, he was a man with whom lie 
had never had any sympatliy of feeling or interchange of ideas, but he 
had been his father’s old and attached friend, and, as far as his own 
peculiar notions permitted, had been a kind and faithful guardian to 
him and his cousin; and it was a relief to Sir Gerald’s mind to find 
him inclined to receive him on tlieir former litrms of friomlsliip. 

Agnes came jnto the morning room, but did not remain. Sir 
Gerald had, liowever, time to notice her altered appearance; her step 
had lost its elasticity, her cheeks were pale, and there was a tremour in 
her voice that accorded ill Avith her supposed position, as tlie affianced 
bride of one so loved and admired as his cousin Harry. 

Sir Gerald’s visits became frequent, and at length, seldom a day 
passed without his being at Fairlands, Mr. Hamilton and Agnes had 
also dined several times at Kashlcigli, and had it not been for the 
tliought of his (Hmsin, Sir Gerald would have felt himself happy; but 
each time that lie saw Agnes, every hour passed in her society made 
liim.jnare sensible of lier worth, and increased the attachment he had 
nourished, almost unwittingly, before he had heard of her engagement. 
He would have spurned, as dishonoui'ablc; anything like an idea of 
supplanting him in her afiections: not a word was uttered that could 
have betrayed his feelings; but who has loved, and not known that lovo 
has its own language, of which words do not always form a f»art? 
Tlicre wxrc moments when neither of them thought of Harry, and he 
was rarely mentioned, but by Mr. Hamilton, who soemed uneasy 
at his protracted absence. Again Agnes resumed her drawdng, and 
vras directed in it by Sir Gerald, whose fine taste had been formed anil 
matured by a long residence among the finest models in the world. 
He had one day offered to put Agnes* portfolio in order, wdiile .she 
went to prepare for her walk, and was diligently performing the task, 
when he was struck by a sketch we have before mentioned, in whicli 
the likeness to himself and Mi*s. Stanley were too palpable to be mis- 
taken. Full well did he remember the hour which was there portrayed 
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—but how could Agnes have been aware of the circumstance? He 
had hardly recovered from th^surprise, when his eye I'cll on a cliaste 
and lK;autiful design for a moimment: on the tablet was distinctly to 
be seen the date on which his poor Giulio had died, which, it will be 
remembered, was on Christmas mom, and underneath were the 
following lines, in Agnes’ handwriting: — 

** This morn an angel fied from earth, 

To celebrate in heav’n his Saviour’s birth.** 

More and more gratified by this discovery of her kind and tender 
sympathy tor the death of the poor orphan, he sat gazing on the 
drawing, till he was roused by a quick step approaching, and then, 
from an irresistible desire to possess this grateful tribute to his sorrow, 
be put the drawing in his pocsket and closed the portfolio. The door 
was at that moment thrown open, and his cousin Hany stood before 
him. It was their first meeting for many months, and could not have 
occurrcid at a more* inauspicious moment for Sir Gerald, who was just 
then more than ever sensible of liis deep love for Agnes. The hesita- 
tion which appeai’cd in Harry’s manner seemed, to his cousin’s 
conscious mind, a deserved rebuke for the traitorous feelings his heart 
had admitt(Hl, forgetting tliat the circumstances whic*h had occun-ed 
between thciiisclves were alone sufficient cause for this embarrassment, 
Tt was not, however, in Harry’s natgi^e to be long embairassed, and 
advamdug to him and putting out liis hand, he said, quickly — Gerald, 
ai*e we again fnends?” 

Assuredly,” replied Sir Orerald; I liopc we have never been 
Otherwise.” But his voice had lost its wonted firmness, and he was 
ill at ease. 

Mr. Hamilton, who had been apprised of HaiTv’s arrival, now 
entered the room, and Sir Gerald had tinui to n»cover himself ere 
Agnes joined them. With what feelings of admiration did he now 
giize on her, whose pitying soul had led lier to such an emjdoyuient of 
her pencil as hi.^ hiddtTi treasure evidenced; and how little could ho 
understand Ilany’s voluble and almost boisterous manner while re- 
lating city business to Mr I lamilton, and his s(*eining indifference to 
the sweet and gentle being wlio sat apart, with an expression of terror, 
rather than of happiness, depicted on her countenance, “ How 
difierent,” thought he, “ would be my conduct, were I in his privileged 
position 1” 

Sir Gerald arose to take leave, supposing that Agnes would no 
longer set out on the walk which had been proposed, but Harry said — 

Do not go yet, G<nald; I wdll be ready ill five minutes, and will uc- 
compjiny you to Riislileigh, if you wdll give me my old room.” 

The cousins soon after set out, and ere they reached Rnshleigh, Sir 
Gerald wondered what could have made him fancy Harry so changed, 
for now he seemed the same fri\nk, ardent being, he had doted on in 
youth. But it was Harry’s present purpose to appear this to his 
cousin; and little by little, he again stoic back on liiS love; and within 
a week, ho had once more a linn hold on his cousin’s heart, and Sir 
(^enild w'lis endeavouring, by every sacrifice, to atone to himself for 
his heart’s untold and, as he hoped, unsuspected treacheiy. 

He was sometimes alarmed by Plarry’s perpetual demands for large 
loans — but then the hitter’s tone of self-accusation would disaim the 
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rising censure; for he admitted his extravagances, called himself a fool, 
and promised to be more wiuy in future. Not a word had been 
uttered, not an allusion made by him to the engagement supposed to 
exist b^ween himself and Agnes. Sir Gerald had more than once 
endeavoured to bring the subject under discussion; he felt that his own 
saiety would be best secured by still further engaging his honour 
— ^but Harry would not speak of it. 

HaiTy had now gone to Fairlands to reside, for a short time, ere ho 
again left the country, and Sir Gerald avoided, as much as |M>ssiblc, going 
there; but whenever he did meet Agnes, he was painfully struck liy 
the incroiising sadness of her expression; and he was convinced that 
this change rested not on liis imagination, for Mrs. Stanley just 
then remarked to him, What can be tlie cause of Miss Hamilton’s 
dejection? I never saw any tine so altered as she is since Mr. Danvers’ 
aiTivol. I sliould suspect that she repents her engagement.” 

“ Oh, no!” said Sir Gerald (thougli inwai'dly delighted that such a 
possibility could present itself to another’s ininil)— “ oh, no! if she re- 
pented of it, Mr. Hamilton ^vould never allow it to procetsd. It c«an 
only be because he knows her to lie attached to Harry, that he con 
'wish the marriage. Her fortune alone would entitle her to look for a 
higher alliance.” 

** You may be right, and ought to know more about it tlian I can 
do,” rejoined Mrs. Stanley; “ but it is not as your cousin woos that X 
should like to be won; nor should I, in his pla(;e, be flattered by my 
aftianced bride’s manner. 1 asked her the other day,” continued Mrs. 
Stanley, “ when we were to lose lier from our iieiglibourhood. She 
either did not, or would not, understand nie^ till 1 said idainly, * 1 
jucan, w'hon is your marriage to take place.?’ and, would you believe it, 
slid seemed completely overpowered, and would, 1 believe, have fainted, 
had not teiu’s come to her relief.” 

All Sir Gerald’s attempts to still the. bc^atiiigs of his h(nu*t, tuid school 
its feelings into submission, were nullitied by this couv<3rHution; and 
he determined, at the risk of his own peace, to watcli Agnes’ conduct 
to his cousin. 

Ill all the ])ursuit8 in wliieh the cousins engaged, Hariy always 
appeared tlie victor. Did they ride a race., he was sure to be the 
winner; did they row their boats, Harry’s was always seen gallantly 
first reaching the given point; and on these occsisions, if* Agnes wei'c 
present, Sir Gerald was conscious of an envious feeling; and though, 
as in the instance of the archcry-prizii*(at the opening of our story), 
his better nature always came to his aid, he was in this latter instance, 
more rufllcd than on any former one. Tlie prize was to be given by 
Agnes, and he hoped for once he might not lie outdone by his cousin ; 
but, as we liave seen, he was again doomed to disappointment. 

Reverting to tlie incid<mt witli which our tale iKJgins, as soon as 
Sir Gerald had di^patched his note of congratulation to Htu'iy, Ik; 
walked down to the vicai’age, to talk over some afi'airs connecte;d with 
his residence in Italy, and cmdeavoured by this means to change the 
current of his thoughts. On his return home, he "was told that no 
answer had been brought from Fairlands to his note, as a man had 
been waiting anxiously Danvers’ return from the archery-ground, 
and that they had set off together in a hired chaise, after a few minutes’ 
conversation. 

VOL. IV. E 
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The next dttj^ Sir Gerald Fes<dred resdutely not to go near Fair- 
knde. Much as he wished once more to see Agnes alone, once more 
to enjoy her society, as he had been in the daily habit of doing before 
Hanys arriral, he coni|>elled himsdf to remain away; but the rest- 
lessness, the fevered anxiety be suffered, convinced him bow little 
progress he had made in overcoming this secret attachment, and at 
the same time shewed liiin how necessary it was not to expose liim- 
eeff to a temptation which might prove too strong for liis honour to 
combat. 

On the second morning from the one of the archery meeting, Sir 
Gerald was surpnsed by his servant*s announcement that Miss Hamil- 
ton was in the library, and begged for an immediate interview. He 
went to her at once; but though his fears had been excited on hearing 
of his uncxpocttKl visitor, lie was little prepared for the ghastly ap- 
pearance whicli met his view, as Agnes slowly turned on hearing the 
door opt;n. Her lips, her cheeks were* colourless, her eyes had a wild 
and hiiggai*d look, and a convulsive movement about her mouth seemed 
to pi'ftvent her utterance. Inexjiressibly shocked, he took her hand, 
which was cold as marble; her lingers seemed rigid as in death. 
“ Agnes! Miss Hamilton!” he exclaimed — “ for God’s sake! speak to 
me. What is — what can be the cause ol' such distress?” 

A shudder ])iissed over Agnes* frame-, while, grasping the tabic for 
support, she said, in a husky voice, " Yon love him, Sir Gerald — he 
is your cousin — save him from — the scaffold T And as though' the 
uttenmee of that word had taken from her all that remained of life, 
she fell senseless into the chair w'hich »Sir Gerald had placed for her. 

Great God!” cried Sir Gerald, “her reason has forsaken her. 
Oil, Agnes! too dear and tenderly beloved, what has destroyed thee?” — 
and sinking on his knees, ho clasped her cold hands, and u^ed every 
means he could deviate to call back that life he would have given his 
own to save. An intuitive dread that she might again repeat the wild 
asseveration she had before uttered, preventetl his caUing for aid. It 
was long ere Agnes gave any sign of returning sense, and then Sir 
Gerald gently replaced licr head in the position wliencc he had re- 
moved it, that it might rest for one moment on his bosom. For one 
instant, bepi*essed her against that heart whose every pulse was hers; 
a deep and heavy sigh was breathed, and then her eyes were slowly 
Ofiened, and looking round, she said, “ Oh ! don’t mind me — ^think 
but of him; an hour’s delay may be fatid!” 

7Vy to be composed, dc'ar Agnes,” interposed Sir Gerald, and 
toll me what has h^d to this misapprehension.” 

Oh, do not believe it a misapprehension ; it is all too true. I have 
the proofs” continued she; she paused, and put her hand to her head, 
and seemed for a moment to forget wdiere she had placed it, but 
on recollecting herself, she drew a letter from her bosom, and held it 
out to Sir Gerald. 

It was from the head clerk in her gn\nd father’s house— one who 
had known not only herself, but hei* father before her, as a child. It 
ran thus; — 

** My dear young lady, God be thanked you are not yet married 
to Mr. Danvers, and never must you be now. I have long had my 
misgivings; but Mr. Ilamilton thought of none so highly as his ^oung 
partner, and never would hear a word I had to say about his un- 
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steadiness. But, not to keep you in su^pense^ my dear jottng lady, 

I must come at once to liie poidt, thougli 1 fear it wiU griore your 
poor little beait to hear that Mr. Hwry has comnut^ forgery, 
and that his cousin alone can save him from the scaffold. See Sir 
Gerald, dear Miss Agnes, and give him the enclosed cheque, whadi 
was presented for payment this morning at his banker's, and no funds 
to meet it. I dianced to be there; and having a large sum in hand 
of Sir Gerald’s, 1 told the man who presented. it to bring it to our 
house, and 1 would x>ay it; and 1 have done so. But it is not Sir 
Gerald’s signature, Miss Agnes. 1 have seen him write his name 
often, and there is a great likeness in the handwriting of himself and 
his cousin; but mark me, the hand that signed that cheque was Mr. 
Harry’s, and not Sir Gerald's, and many more of the like 1 fear there 
have b(^n; and your poor grandfatlier has been robbed, too, 1 doubt 
not. God forgive me, if I am wrong; but tliat young man’s conduct 
has been awful for some time past. 

My dear young lady, you must not be cast down : only thank 
God, as 1 do, that you ore not his wife. You must see Sir Gerald 
without the loss of an hour, and beg him to write me word. how 1 am 
to act.” 

The alternate changes in Sir Gerald’s countenance as he read the 
missive convinced Agnes tlmt Mr. Bowden was right. When he had 
finished the letter, he slowly opened the cheque, became first flushed, 
and tlien as white os death. With trembling hands, he tore it in 
shivers, and then tuniiiig to Agnes, said, ‘‘ Ihi not alarmed — there 
has been a mistake; but it will l>e explained. IlfuTy will explain it.” 

But Agnes knew too well there could be no explanation — at least, 
none that could be satisfactory — and answered, firmly, “ Already, Sir 
Gerald, there has been too much deception practised, and already are 
some of its evil consequences overtiiing your cousin. How often,” 
continued slic, “ have 1 implored him to rdeuse me from the promise 
which, in a moment of terror, he extorted from me! how often liave I 
conjured him to relieve me from a train of deceit that has embittered 
every hour of my lile!” 

“ And yet, Agnes,” said Sir Gerald, “ you love Harry— he is your 
affianced husband — ^you came here to ask me to save him. I will do 
so, if it be iu my fjower; but you^ought not — indeed you ought not— 
(at least, for some years to come,) to trust your happiness to one so 
reckless. Time may, and I hope will, change his conduct. God knows 
how I liave loved him” — and Sir Gerald’s voice beemne inaudible from 
emotion — “ how proud 1 onc(5 felt of his noble heart, his manly and 
cliivalrous charactcj*! But within the last year, how changed— how 
unlike the being I loved, has lie become! Alas! my poor cousin, was 
it a spirit of prophecy whidi made me pray that a mercantile pursuit 
might not lead you to disgrace? Forgive me, Miss Hamilton, for thus 
distressing you. I will do all I can; and I yet hope Harry may live 
to atone for the present, and, at a future period, be found wtnthy the 
treasure of your affection.” 

« Sir Gerald,” said Agnes, «you must hear all Surely the present 
hour absolves me from my ill-starred promise. It is no longer a breach 
of it to declare that I am not, and never have been, your cousin’s 
affianced wife; though, for reasons I cannot fathom, he besought me 
to favour the supposition, as the only means of saving him from ruin 
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and the forfeiture of my grandfather^fi affection. He confided to me 
the secret of his life, — his union with one of obscure and humble pa- 
rentages, while he declared his resolution never to acknowledge her as 
his wife till he had realized such a fortune as would ensure her a posi- 
tion ill the world he idolized. He perceived that much of my grand- 
father's trust and confid(.*nce in him (and of late I believe it has been 
boundless) resulted from the idea of his attachment to me; and he 
feared its being withdrawn before be had e^ablished his fortune 
beyond all cliancc of failure. It could not be long, he smd; three 
months would complete the sjieculation on which it was based. He 
left no argument untried; painted in glowing terms’ his own and his 
wife’s gratitudi^ to me, and added, that his babe’s lips should be taught 
to lisp my name, as the saviour of them all. In an evil moment I 
consented, for tlirce months, to leave my grandfather in his eiTone(iUs 
belief of our engagement. At the expiration of that time, I reminded 
Iiim of his jiromise, that I should then be at liberty to declare the 
truth. Every day liad seemed to me an age; and I liad longed for 
the ajipointed hour, as an emancipation from ill. My grandfather’s 
smiles had become heavy rebukes to my treachery; his kindness made 
me loathe myself. Judge, then, of my horror, when, at the (»nd of a 
second thrt'e months, I again pray<Hl to l>e exonerated from my pro- 
mise*, he told me T was free, if so I wislicd it, but that my disclosure 
would stcH*]) my grandfather’s rernaining days in sorrow, and consign 
his name to disgra<!(^, fuid that /tis wife luid babes tvould have to curse 
me for bringing him to the scaffold.” 

Whil<* Agnes wiis speaking, Sir Gerald’s eoimtenanee had become 
not only calm, but wore such an expression of happiness, that any one 
might have supposed he had been listening rather to a tale of ])leasure 
than of woe. Jlis delight at finding Agnes free from all engagement 
was so great, that his heart did not seem capable of (*mbracing any 
other feeling. He sat gazing on her, as though he feared by removing 
his eyes to lose the reality of what slic had advanced. But her ques- 
tion of what must be done, roused him, and taking her hand, wliile he 
still tendeHy gazed on her, he replied, “ Agnes! deiu* Agnes! at tliis 
, moment I can but tliink of you— of you, whom I have dared to love, 
in spite of the supposed obstaeJe whicli seemed to render that love an 
act of treachery to my cousin.” The paleness whicJi overspread 
Agnes’ face, and the tremour of lier whole frame, alarmed him, and he 
continued in a more subdued tone — “ Only tell me, dear Agnes, that 
you will at a future day listen to me, and I will instantly set off to see 
what can be done for poor Hariy.” 

“ Pmy — pray do, Sir Gerald!” she replied. “ We must not even 
dream of Imppiness, w'hilc he is in j>eril.” 

“ Blessings on you for that WH>rd, Agnes! No^v let me conduct 
you home, and on our way we will considei* liow much of this sad talc 
must be told to your grandfather.” 

“ cried Agnes, “ liow shall 1 ever dare confess haidng de- 

ceived him?” 

During their walk it was agreed that, at the present moment, nothing 
slioiild be said to Mr. Hamilton. Sir Gerald promi8c»d to return from 
town as soon ns possible, and tlien it would be time enough to ac- 
quaint him with Ilarpr’s clandestine marriage. Of the grosser fraud, 
they hoped to keep him ignorant. 
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May I not write to you, j^nes?** asked Sir Gerald. “ I sbaQ 
Lave so mucli to say, and you wifi be so anxious to know the result of 
my interview with old Bowden.” 

A^nes made no objection. With the purest and most Innocent in- 
tentions, alie w,as little versed in the conventional forms so strictly 
adhered to by the generality of young ladies; and having allowed Sir 
Gerald to perceive that he was not indiffi^rent to her, she would have 
considered any trifling with his wishes or feelings, unwortliy of both. 
They parted: Agnes, to tell her gramlfather that Harry, whose return 
he was anxiously expecting, would be detained some time in London; 
and Sir Gerald, to proceed in search of the unhappy man. 


THE TOWN LIFE OF THE RESTORATION. 

BY BOBERT BELL. 

PART m. 

TAVERNS AND COFFEE -HOUSES. 

Bright offspring 

O’ th’ female silk-worm, and tailor male, 1 deny not 
But you look well in your unpaid-for glory ; 

That in these colours you set out the Strand, . 

And adorn Fleet Street.** 

* The City Match Jasper Matns. 

** Come, fill my cap until it swim 
'With foam, that overlooks the brim; 

Who drinks the deepest? iiereV to him T 

A Sony of Such ('leaveland. 

An early winter evening is settling down upon the streets. The gilt 
anchor over the Admiralty, which only half nn hour ago glittered so 
bravely in the sun, can now scarcely be distinguished in the fog 
that is brooding over the roofs of the houses. Look through that dim 
archway on the opposite side of the street, and you can distinctly feel 
the dreary stillness of Scotland Yard; yet it was full of lazy soldiers all 
day, lolling about in insolent groups, clanking their swords, and 
looking up fiercely at the sky. There is not a soul there now; except, 
perhaps, when the darkness is invaded by some desperate mask, flitting 
stealtliily across tlie road, or hovering round the guard-house. 

The stillness increases, broken at intervals by a distant foot-fall. 
A few loitering figures may be discerned moving slowly up Charing 
Cross into the Strand. A man emerges carefully out of tliat sub- 
terranean bulk, the front of which is ostentatiously garnished with 
old boots and shoes, gambages, spurs, slippers, and spatter-loriies. It 
is the cobbler himself. Tlic work of the day is over, and nothing 
more remains but to dismount his ahovr -goods, and shut up his trap- 
door for the night. The scattered shops are idl in motion, putting out 
their Istraggling candles. One by one, the windows are blindiS, the 
faint rays streaming through the door-ways are extinguished, and 
hardly a solitary gleam of light is left, except where an odd paper 
lantern still hangs out to warn ofiT thieves, or guide the steps of the 
grisly watch through the ruts below. 
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A slirill voice, in a peculiarly awii^ng tone, euddcnlj strikee 
upon the eaw. liaten ! the voice <acie6, or sbga — ** Colly Molly Puflfi — 
Colly Molly Puff A little man, with a hra4-leafed hat, habited in 
a long serge Goat, looped beliind at the bottom^ and a flowing wbite 
apron, with a boge pair of strong Ehoea, tied i^ound with thongs^ a 
staff in one hand, and a basket of pastry on his headt covered over with 
a cloth, crawls totteringly alon^ by the sides of the iumses. He has a 
few pies, or manchets, remaining, and is trying to get rid of Aem 
before the streets are quite emptied of the out«<ff«door population. 
The monotonous swirl of his ciy in one unvarying treble strikes to 
the brain, and long after he is out of tight, we still Lear the ringing 
echoes of his voice — “ Colly Molly Puff! — Colly Molly Puff!” till he 
and his dainties ai*c both buried in some obscure cellar in the purlieus 
of Drury Lane.* 

Tlie street is again silent. Whitehall and Charing Cross are sinking 
into deeper and deeper shadow. Here, as we are picking our steps 
cautiously {dong, wc have stumbled against the projecting threshold 
of a long dark passage. Wliat place is this? It is as black as a den 
in Cimmcrium — a fact rendered quite palpable by a glimmering light 
at the extreme end, betraying the dense midnight of the intervening 
space. Figures are evidently stirring behind, and a murmur of voices 
surges upon the cold wind that wliistlcs through the entry. While we 
{jre standing speculating ujjon the edge of this cavernous hall, a great 
clamour of noises is gathering in the tiii’ection of Spring Gardens. 
It comes nearer and nearer, trampling, shouting, hurraing. Hilloa ! 
hilloat — crack, crack, cj*ack, goes the whip of some lusty coachman, 
and a graiid confusion of feet and lungs announces the approach of a 
bevy of gallants. The whole street is filled with Haml^aiix, and a 
couph3 of lumbering hackneys jolt heavily down towards the very 
bouse, at the entrance of which wc arc pausing, full of wonder and 
curiosity. The links rush upon us like so many furies, flinging their 
blistering flames alK)ut them on all sides to throw a flood of light 
around tke descent of the tiisselled gentles, whose loud oaths announce 
that they have arrived at their destination. Down leap the drivers, 
with ludicrous agility; smash go the tin blinds, substituted for glass 
windows ; out spring half-a'-dozen court fops, in enormous periwigs, 
with small laced liats, and muffs in their hands, dressed out in Uie 
pink of the mode, with laced neckcloths flaunting down to their 
waist^. open sleeves and shoulder knots, fringed gloves, pink silk 
fitookings, and highly polished shmis, sparkling with buckles, not to 
iforget the delicate silver-liilted sword, that swings graceftdly at their 
Bides.f The whole party, uttering a chorus of bacchanalian screams, 
plunge into the dark passage, flambeaux and all. The demons with 
the flambeaux light up the dismal avenue, that the revellers may see 

* This man was one of the most noted itincraDts of his day. His portrait is 
preserved in Lawson's set of London Cries. He is amongst Grainger’s celebrifles, 
and is also mentioned in the Spectator. He lived tiU the reign of James IL, 
when, maroely able to support his basket on his head, he is described as literaUy 

** crawling between heaven and earth.** 

t Fringes and shoulder-belts were universally worn. Even Ifr. Fepys, beinjg 
so much about coart, was forced to foil into these foshums, ** Upi’* he says, (Lorda 
IfoyO ** and put on new staff-suit, with a shoulder-belt, according to the new 
fofhion, and tne hands of my vest and tunique laced with silk lace of the colour of 
my Wt; and so very handsome to charch.’*---ilfofio£rs, iv., 109 . 
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way deariy ; and before you o«a fix a afaigte fyaftxirt cS the 

S up^ the royeterers have vanished into the interior, limiiic thcdr 
cey^ behind to keep their pitch aKve, and swear at each othet, like 
their masters, at the top of their voices, till the Tom Bsseno^ 
withiii shdl have finidied their frolic, and be ready to atari upon a 
fiesh adventore. 

Let us follow them, yfho knows but !Elherege and Sedley, pesAapa 
Bookhiirst and Kmigrew, may be of the party! 

' B is a fashionable tavmi--*one of the most fashionable housea df 
the day. The .moment we enter, we are bathed in a steam of per- 
fumes, mixed with tobacco smoke ; and this, too, at the foot of the 
stairs, before we have ascended to the grand room where the companv 
is assembled. The house is redolent of all sorts of subtle odours. A 
vision of ribbons and featliers starts up before us, as we are about to 
scale the stairs. It is the presiding spirit of the place, and we must 
make obeisance as we pass. This is tlie eomptoir^ or bar ; and that 
lustrous divinity, who rises so sumptuously out of her fauttuU behind, 
with her hair elaborately frizzeil, through the curls of which a string 
of pearls is artfully twined, her shoulders stark naked, acemding 
to the prevailing fashion, and her face painted and patched, is the 
genius, or goddess, of the tavern. We bow coremoniously, in con- 
formity with the new French usage imported by liis Majesty, and 
pass on.* 

At last we are in the gentles* room — a hir^e, old-fashioned, con- 
ventual chamber, laid out with a number of polished tables, and filled 
with crowds of beaux, walking up and down with tlieir hats in their 
hands, not daring, as a conteraporaiy writer observcis, to put them 
to their intended use, lest they might put the foretops of their wigs 
into disorder! The buzz and bum of conversation, the clashing of 


* According to one authority, this was an old usage ; hut the accuracy of a 
writer, who is 8<i often in jest that it is difhcult to know when he is serious, may 
reasonably be doubted. ** Wherefore,** says our author, ** we followed into the 
coffee-house ; and at the entrance of the room, according to ancient custom, saluted 
the handsome woman at the bar with our hats, and took our seats .** — AmuMenienis 
Seriom and Comical The word ancient is, probably, used ironically. The busiiicss 
of these women consisted chiefly in smiling graciously upon the customers as they 
entered, to put them into good humour, ringing for the drawers to attend upon them, 
and, in some cases, keeping the accounts. That they were not always selected in 
virtue of their beauty and gentleness, but somefmibs because of their maseuiiDC 
capabilities, which enabled them to maintain a dominant band over the servants, is 
clear enough from sundry allusions to their furious manner. A notorious writer of 
the day speaks of oue of them, who ** made such a noise with her bell and her 
tongue together, that had half-a-dozen paper-mills been at work within three yards 
of her, have signified no more to her clamorous voice, than so many lutes to 

a drum *, wlmdi alarmed two or three nimble-heeled fellows aloft, who snot them- 
selves down stairs with as much celerity as a mountebank Mercury upon a rope, 
every one charged with a mouthful of cbunlny, coming t'^^Lotuton Spy. We have a 
description of one of them by another hand, no less characteristic:— “ A friir lady, 
pulling a bdJ, and screaming like a peacock against rainy weather, pinned up by 
herself in a IkUe pew, all p^ple bowmg to her as they nassed by, as if she was a 
fKKidess set up to be worshipped, and that it was blasphemy in a mortal to lay a 
finger on the beanteons deily.** Yet tbk very mdi me tangere lady, whom it was 
sacrilege to touch, exercised functioos the exact reverse of prudery; for it seems 

** she had little else to do, but to dress, point, and patch, ogle her masters bean- 
customers, and tattle at the bar with on omorons extravannt, that the isdghc eoax 
him with her smiles to dine there the oftener Wa/i6 tiound Jandon and Weet* 
minstern 
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snuflT-box lids, the tinkle of trailing swords, and the clatter of goblets 
and glasses make up. a miUe of sounds peculiarly characteristic of the 
scene. The walls, are hung with numerous advertisements of the good 
tilings to be had in the house, handsomely set in richly gilt frames; 
such, for example, as ^‘May Dew,” "Hungary Water,” "Liquid 
Snuff,” " Nectar and Ambrosia,” " l^es” and " Perfumes” of all sorts, 
" Golden Elixirs,” “ Dentifrices,” " Drops,” " Iklsama,” “ Nantes 
Brandy,” " Beautifying Waters,” and an endless catalogue of lotions 
and pills, charming cards, drinks aud edibles* You would be very 
much puzzled by these announcements to guess what sort of place 
you were in, if tiic roaring of the sparks at the side tables for fresh 
bottles of claret did not afford you conclusive assurance that it was a 
tavern. 

Nothing can exceed tiie |)ertinacity of these fine gentlemen about their 
wine. They wdll have it changed over and over again, insisting upon it 
that the very best wine in tlie cellar is not fit to drink, and never 
content until tlie drawer bringvS up the worst, which they declare, wdth 
a very knowing wink at each other, and a significant imprecation upon 
the head of the landlord, is excellent at last. This is a mark of super- 
lative breeding. A tavern beau of " high degree” would as soon think 
of clouding his brain with sloe juice, as drinking the first or second 
sort of wine submitted to his taste. The vintners know this well 
enough, and invariably serve the very best they have at once. 

Every tabic has its group, as busy jis if the fate of empires depended 
upon their proceedings. Some arc at IiigU words about the actresses, 
or a back-stairs intrigue, or a maUa-propos discovery at the Piazza, or 
a freak in Gray’s Inn Walks, or the Folly, or some other affair of 
gallantry or mischief. Some arc wits, cnatting critically over the 
literature of the day, and there is sure to bo one amojigst them 
retailing, as liis own, tlie jokes of the last new play, and spoiling them 
in the repetition. Some, a large proportion, are officers, but not 
soldiers — persons of exceedingly delicate texture, evidently more used 
to carpets than grass hillocks or guard-beds. Tlien there are poli- 
ticians and courtiers, poets, patrons, and danglers of every conceivable 
species, scattci'ed about, talking and taking snuff, strutting up and 
down with effeminate airs of quality, playing with their sword-handles, 
poising their hats on the tijis of their fingers, and ever and anon 
settling the sit of their wigs, and adjusting the voluminous rolls of 
their foretops. ♦ 

Reader, this interior into which we have conducted yon was one of 
the most famous liousdi^ of entertainment in the days of Charles 11. 
It was called Man's Coffee House, and stood exactly opposite Scotland 
Yard. The house was noted even at a still later date, and maintained 
its celebrity down to the reign of Queen Anne. But the chocolate 
houses tliat came into vogue about that time in the neighbourhood of 
St. James’s, some of which are chronicled by Steele in the " Tatler,” 
drew away all the poimlarity from the older establishments ; just as 
Will’s Coffee House was extinguished by Button, his successful rivfil on 
the opposite side of the way in Russell Street, Covent Garden. The 

* The portrait of Beau Fieldiog, whose wig flows in vast carls over his head 
and shoulders down to the waist, presents the most perfect specimen extant of the 
grotesque extravagance to which this preposterous fiishion was carried. 
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cobbler, too, that we haTO thrown into sketch, was a Veritable 
notoriety of his day — a wag in a large way of business. 

Allusions to the taverns, as occupying a conspicuous space in the 
life of the town, are thickly strewn through the comedies of the day. 
Farquhar, who lived close enough to the period to be identified trith 
its literature, tells us that they were commonly resorted to by the 
beaux and theif mistresses, who were amonj^st the most constant sup- 
porters of the theatres. In one of his epilogues, ho speaks of the 
dispersion of the gallants after the play; hinting that some of the 
meaner class went to cheap coffee-houses, where they damned the 
performance over two-pennyworth of tea, while otliers more gene- 
rously damned it in champagne at an extravagant tavern kept by one 
Locket. 

** Now all depart, each big respective wa3r, 

To spend an evening's chat upon the play ; 

Some to flippolito's ; one homeward goes ; 

And one with loving she retires to the Rose— 

• • » 

To cofiee some retreat to save their pockets, 

Others, more generous, damn the play at Ijockct's."* 

These wert*. all <*elcl)rrtted houses. Ilippolito’s was a sort of divan 
and tav(*rn in Covciit Garden, wjicre tiie gallants could supply their 
snuflr-ljt>xes with the olioic(‘8t mixtures, and iHjgale ihemsolvtjs at the 
same time over cherry brandy or burnt claret. Ij<K*ket’s was a fashion- 
able establishment of the first wat(*r, a grimt theatrical hous(^ and stood 
nearly ojipoaite Miui’s Coflee House. We lus uaturally went from 
Mtui’s Coflce House to the Pai*ade,’’ says Brown, as a coachman 
drives from Locket’s to the playhouse.” There was a drawer of the 
name of liobiu in this tavern, who enjoyed a sort of reputation in his 
w'ay amongst the fair ladies and the nobility. Lady Wishfort, in the 

Way of the World,” threatening to l)e revengc'd upon HirabcU, 
exclaims, “ m marry a drawer to have him poisoned in his wine, 
m send for liobin from Locket’s immediately.” 

There were two coffee-houses in the neighbourhood of. Charing 
Cross that bore the name of “ ALan.” The one was called Old Man’s 
Coffee House; the other, Young Man’s Coffee House, and tliey were 
both gambling-housi;s, chiefly frequented by inilitary men for that 
purpose. Notwithstanding their fashionable odour, and the exclusive 
style they affected, making even the privilege of smoking a sort of per- 
sonal favour, although it was notoriously practised in all such places, 
there were few taverns in London in wlii^>more sciuidalous vices or 
deeper corruption prevailed. It seems that, amongst other uses to which 
they were put, was that of enabling spies to pick up political iuted- 
ligence. The following lines, from a pasquinade upon these houses, 
pi^e the fact beyond doubt:— 

** Here pension’d spies like saints appear. 

Who do men's hearts inspect ; 

And whisper in the-statesman’s ear. 

What they abroad coUeet, 

** Here news by subtle tongoes is spread, 

To try the listening crowd ; 

But what is truth^B a secret made, 

Whilst lies are talkM rionidL” 


Epilogue to the ** Constant Couple.’ 
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Tke crdfty gamblers used to meet tb^ dupes here, mi iaMng tbeni 
across the way to XiOckefs ^ a boose of daret (for although we have 
treated the fops in (he eoffee*room to a Kberul allowance of wine, it 
is not certain that wine was actually sold at Man’s Coffee House)^ l^y 
would babble them into a passion of florid spirits, and seizing upon 
the lucky moment, lure them back ^uin to £ce, at which they fleeced 
them remorselesdy as long as thmr money or their temper lasted. 
These establishments were ahK) glasses of fashion,” where ^nd- 
thrifts came to study the mode^and pick up the newest patterns in 
dress. 

Nearly all the coffee-houses were infested by gamblers; and games 
of every kind, cards, chess, and dice, were encouraged by the pro- 
prietors, for the purpose of drawing cu^oni to the bar. To this cir- 
cumstance is to be referred the origin of the sign of the Chequers, 
which we still sec painted upon the door-ways of public houses, al- 
though it no lotig(?r possesses any significapee as a type of the attrac- 
tions offered within. It was emjdoyed originally to inform the passer- 
by that the game of chess was played there, just as balls and cues are 
now occasionally exhibited to advertize boAvls and billiards. The only 
interest that can now be derived from points of this kind is, that they 
help to render intelligible many obscure passing allusions in the 
comedies jind satires of the time; which is, indeed, the only reasonable 
excuse that can be oflfertMl for collecting sucli apparently trifling details. 

The Rose Tavern was the great playhouse rendezvous. It stood 
under the roof of Drury Lane Theatre, fonned a part of the building, 
was letiscd out with it, constituting a source of considerable profit to 
the managers, and had a private communication with tlie pit and 
boxes. The entrance was indicated by a large rose, painted and carved 
on the western faciule of the th<‘atre. This house w’as nightly crowded 
by the play-going jK^ople. It seems that it wfis attended indiscriminately 
by both sexes, that it was divided and numbered into chambers for 
private parties, and that No. 3, as Farquliar intimates in another part 
of the epilogue, w^as the favourite room — but for what reason docs not 
appear. The Rose acquired a tlisgraceful celebrity as the house where 
&dley, and his friends Ogle and Biickhurst, perfomn»d that infamous 
prank in the balcony which fonns so prominent an incident in his life* 
The bar was a scene pci’petiial brawd and (confusion, from the 
number of people who frcfjuentcd it, and the riotous mixture of classes 
in wliich rank and sex were alike confounded. It was here that a 
promising young actor, Hildebrand Horden, was killed in an aflhiy 
with Colonel Burgess and^otlier persons of distinction, who were tried 
for his muixier and acquitted, in consequence of the diflSculty of proof 
under such dreomstanoes. Cibber speaks highly of the ripening 
talents of Horden; and says, that while he was lying in hi.s shroud, 
several ladies in masks, and in their own carriages, came for two or 
three days together to gaze upon his bcMly# Poor Horden was a table- 
wit, a “ pretty fellow/' and was rising rapidly in his profession, when 
he was thus cut off in the bloom of his life. 

The Rose was a pojmlar sign amongst the taverns of the Restoration. 
There was a Rose Tavern in the Poultiy, which had a high reputation 
for its wines ; and a Rose near Temple Bar, much frequented by 
literary ^leoplo; and there was another i^tablishment bearing the same 
name, although devoted to a different purpose, but unfortunately not less 
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fiunilifur to ihe wits of the day— 4he Bose Spunging House m Wood 
Sfreetf Tom Brown wae deeply initiated into mysteries of both, 
and thus 8{K>strophiaes them in his weU-known modt epitaph;!^ 

The Itoee by Temple Bar gave wine . , 

ExchaQged for chalk, and fiU*d me ; 

Bat being ibr the ready 
The Boae in Wood St^ ktlTd aie.*^ 

The &ct was, he ran up a score as long as he could at the ta^mrn^ 
and was sent to expiate liis indiscretion to the spunging-house. 

Will’s Coffee House was in high estimalion as hya^ as Dryden liTed. 
After his death, it fdl into disi*epute; passing thi*oagh various chmigeiV 
until at last it has settled down into a sort of eating-house, whUe the 
apartment in which the wits used to asscmlde is converted into a krw 
billiard-room. There were many other coffee-houses, distioguifliied 
as the resort of particular classt^.s, which had their separate measure of 
notoriety accordingly. Of these, the roost memorable were the Sun, 
at the door of which a black used to be posted, to invite tlie pabHc in, 
crying out, Cofiee, sir? — Tea?— Will you please to walk in, sir?— - 
a fresh pot, upon my word!'* North’s, a house Ibr people of buiuness 
in the City; the Amsterdam Coffee House, for commercial men; Gar- 
raway’s, still in full request, aricV which it is curious to find dating its 
existence so far back as the time of Cluudes II. ; and Coleby’s, a sort 
of summer resort, where there was probably something like a tea- 
garden, betweem Ilyde Park Ciomer and Kiiightsbridgc. Coleby’s is 
expressly alluded to in Sedh^y’s comedy of “ Tlu‘. Mulberry Garden.** 

“ He swears,” says Ned Estridge, “ he’ll ne’er stir beyond Hyde 
Park, or Coleby’s at furthest, as long as lie has an acre*, left.” 

With the exception of a few of the best class, the coffee-houses were •* 
the haunts of the depraved of both sexes. Pretending to deal only in 
tea and coffee, and such like mild refreshments, they carried on a brisk 
trade in hollands, ratafia, and other exciting lic|uors; joining to this 
contraband profession the still more profitable colling of letting nightly 
lodgings to all comers. As may be readily imagined, some of these 
places were in the last degree loatJjusome and revolting. One of the 
banditti (for they were scarcely anythid^ else) of kennel writers to 
whom we have had occasion to refer so often, describes a visit to 
a coffee-house of this description, and certainly the most defiled imagi- 
nation could not transcend the repulsjvc incidents of tlie picture. He 
had first to blunder tlirough a long dark entry, until he reached the 
stairs, which were nearly perpendicular, and *u]'> wliich it would have 
been impossible to have asc<3nded without the help of a which 
was nailed along the wall for that purpose. At last an old woman ap- 
peared at the head of the ladder-staircase with a candle in her hand, 
and protesting that her baggage was so lazy that she minded nothing 
that she should do, made a thousand apologies, and lighted the gentle- 
man into the coffee-room. Here there was a long table, strewn over 
with a pint coffee-pot or so, a pipe of tobacco, two or three stone 
bottles, and a roll of plaster. There was a handful of fire in a msty 
grate; over the mantel-tree,” a couple of china dishes and a patch- 
box; on a little shelf, some odds and ends of bottles and washes; ad- 
vertisements of various quackeries hung about the room; a grenadier’s 
bayonet and accoutrements behind the door; an old-fashioned dock 
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(whose woi'ks had long been paralysed) standing bolt upright in an 
old crazy case, like a corpse; the then popular print of the Seven 
Golden Candlesticks, stuck against the wall; the floor broken like an 
old stable; the windbws mended with brown x><^per; bare walls, choked 
up with dust and cobwebs; a piece of ancient furniture in a comer, 
adorned with a scarlet top-knot; and beside it, in a conspicuous situa* 
tion, an abstract of the acts of paifiament against drinking, swearing, 
and idl manner of profaneness! Such was the public room of the 
Widow’s Coffee IIousi',; but we n^nst be content with this peep from the 
threshold. We dare not venture any farther. 

The taverns, like the coffee-houses, liad their goddesses, and their 
quack advertisefnents hung round in gilt frames as thickly as a far- 
rier’s shop with horse-shoes!’^ This latter custom began about this 
time to be adopted by some of the struggling booksellers, who pre- 
sented in their windows a rare mixture of curiosities, from the ** Gesta 
Bomanornm” to “ Populai* Pills” and “ Universal Balms.” Thus arose 
tliat strange connexion between books and patent medicines, which 
subsists ill some quarters to the present time. 

Like the cofiee-houses, glso, the tavei*ns were severally distinguished 
by the classes w’ho frequented them. Thus, the George, in Iron- 
monger Lane, was a rendezvous for politicians; the Goat, in Chanceiy 
Lane, for attorneys; the King’s Head, in Chancery Lane End, for 
lawyers and scriveners; and the Blue Posts, for young men of fashion, 
who thought it a peculiar distinction and advantage to be imposed 
upon by exorbitant charges. Some of the most noted houses, in ad- 
dition to these, were the Half Moon, turning out of the Strand into 
Covent Garden; the Half Moon, in Cheapside; the Angel, in Fen - 
church Street; the Castle Tavern, in Fleet Street ; and the Horse 
Shoe, in Drury Lane. The Iluinmums, in Covent Gai*den, was cele- 
brated only 8UJ an establishment for warm-baths, and was vulgarly 
designated the Sweating House.” The functions of tavern and 
h^tel were added at a later ]ieriod. 

Tlie Horse Shoe, in Drury Lane, was one of the numerous tlieatrical 
houses with wliich tluit purlieu abounded. Brown, the scurrilous sly- 
boots, protests that he saw Mrs. K., the actress, in the Horse Shoe, 
with a rummer in hoi- liandf One hardly knows when Brown is in 
earnest; nor is it, in tliis instance, very easy to ascertain who he 
meant. There wci-e two actresses whose names began with K: — Mrs. 
Knight, the singer ami favourite of Chai-lcs II., whose reputation, in 
the latter part of her life, stood ill enough to justify the suspicion that 
she might Imve been seen at the Horse Shoe; and Mrs. Knipp, an 
actress who seems to have enjoyed some celebrity in her day in mixed 
parts, in which singing and dancing were required as well as speaking. 

Mrs. Knight was the most distinguished English singer of her time, 
find unless it was in pursuit of some clandestine object for the gratid- 
catioii of her royal master’s capricious will, one cannot imagine what 
she could have had to do at the Horse Shoe, especially with a rummer 
in her hamL Tliat she would have gone, however, to the Horse Shoe, 
or anywhere else, in obedience to the ** commands” of the king, there 
is little reason, unfortunately, to doubt. She was the most accommo- 
dating of all lus servants. 

Mrs. Knipp’s history is not so well known. Tlie only record we 
have of her is preserved by the grateful Mr. Pepys, and it is obscure 
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onoughi although singularly suggestive. Her name appears occasi<>fi« 
ally in the plaj^bills, and for ^e last time at the Xhei^ Bo 3 ral, in 
1678, where it is spdt ICnepp.* Pepys seemed to have been quite 
charmed with her society, and to liave gone to tlie theatre much oftener 
than ho would otherwise have done, for the sake of seeing her. She 
used to tell him all the tittle-tattle almut the play-houses and tlie king^s 
amours; how such an actress had a card of inyitation, and how 
Castleniaiiie used to take her revenge through Hai*t, the actor, ibr the 
king’s attention to Mrs. Davis; oiid^theu slie would take him behind 
the scenes, and shew him the tiring rooms,” where the actresses 
were dressing, all of which little courtesies were very carefully remem- 
bered and noted down in the Diary. Once she introduced him to 
Nell, (before she became famous at Wliitehall,) whereupon tlie worthy 
secreti^ and hijj wife lK»th kissed her — ^that is to say, Nell — and a 
mighty pretty soul she is!” ejaculates the secretary. A little while 
afterwai^, he had a still better opfiortunity of forming an opinion of 
Nell’s beauty. “ To the King’s llouse,” lie says; “ und^there going 
in met with Kuipp, and she took us up into tlie tiring rooms; and to 
tlie women’s shift, where Nell was dressing herself, and wafi all un- 
ready, and is very pretty, prettier than I This Knipp was 

a most useful and agreeable person, and made “ excellent company” 
for iliirs. Pepys, no less than for her husband. She used to come of a 
morning, and sit and sing duets with Pepys, while Hales, tlie artist, 
was painting his wife’s puitrait; mid she had a turn for huiniiur, too^ 
and once m^e her ajipeai’ance at a party, dressed like a country maid, 
in a straw liat, just as she came otf the stage in Suckling’s play of 
‘‘ Tlie Goblins.” Pepys was always overjoyed to fall in with her. 
Meeting her at the house of a Mrs. Williams, exclaims, I was 
glad to see the jade.” On another o<;ension he tells us, with his usual 
Tuitvcte^ that he went out with licr and a Mrs. Pierce in a coach to 
Chelsea, “ thinking to have been merry” at a house called the Swan, 
but found it shut up of the sickness, and so hurried back in a great 
fright and disapp<dntment to town. Mrs. Knipp quite won his heart 
by singing a song of his, I'allcd “ Beauty, retire,” which, it seems, they 
sometimes sang in company together, and to which, no doubt, she gave 
such stage effe(!t as to make his hair stand up in wonder at the singular 
merits of his own composition. “ Comes Mrs. Knipp,” says he, “ to 
see my wife^ and 1 spent all the night talking to this baggage, and 
teaching her my song ol* ‘ Beauty, retire,’ which she sings and mokes 
go most rarely, and a very Jim son0 it ^eenis to he. She also enter- 
tained me with repeating many of her owm and other parts of the ))lay- 
house, wliieh she dex^s most excellently; and tells me the whole practices 
of the playhouse and {dayci s, and is in every respect most excellent com- 
pany She afterwards tells him that ‘‘ Beauty, retire” is mightily cried 
up, which, he says, he is not a little proud of; but he adds, (and one can 
almost fuucy a sigh palpitating through tlie words,) ** 1 do think 1 have 

• The editor of Pepys* Memoirs makes one or two blunders about Mrs. Knipp. 
He says she was a married actress. How does he know that? He merely assumes 
it, because she is called Mrs. ; but all Ute actresses were called Mrs., even down to 
Mrs, Eleanor Gwynne, whose celibacy was tolerably notorious. Then he says that 
her name appears as htefy as 1677, and that she played in the ** Wily False One.” 
The name appears in 1678, and there is no such ploy as the “ Wily False One.** Sec 
Genest's English Stage.** 

t Memoirs, iii. 373. | Memoirs, iL 3G8. 
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done ^ It is decreed’ better, 5ut I have not fitted itP Mrs. Kni^ 
improved so rapidlj in her profession, (thriving greatly, no doubt, 
upon the Secn^iary of the Admiralty's admiration of her manner of 
singing ** Beauty, retire,”) that Kiiligrew added SOi. a-year to her 
salary. As to repys, sueh were the raptures into which he was 
thrown by her acting, that while ho pronounces ahnost every play he 
witnessed as being poor, mean, or ridiculous, he invariably glares 
that Knipp did her part ^ very extraordinary well!*’ Of her style, 
in what Pepys considered the height of her attraction, we have raOimr 
a curious illustration. He tells us that he went to see a new play 
about Queen Elizabeth, but, as usual, there was nothing in it that, 
pleased him, except to sec Knipp dance among the milk-maids, and 
to hear her sing a song to Queene Elizabeth; and to see her come out 
in her night-gowno witli no lockes on, but hei* bare face, and hair only 
tied up in a knot behind ; tohirh is the eomclirst dress that ever / saw 
her in to her advantage.^'** And sueh was Mrs. Knipp, the actress, of 
whom nothing more is known than Pepys has set down, and Brown 
insinuated — if he really meant Mrs. Knipp, or if his insinuation had 
any meaning at all. 

Amongst the most rcruarkable taverns w^us one kept by a Quaker in 
Fincdi Lane, and frequented almost exclusively by |>ersons of the same 
fraternity. The Quakers opened their hearts, under the Restoration, 
to a little social intercourse, and became such excellent judges of wine, 
that this establishment to which they resorted was noted for the rare 
quality of its liquors. But the most striking attribute of the house 
was the dreary melancholy that jiervadcd it. Utterly unlike all the other 
taverns, this hostelrie was ais still as the grave; the visitors moved 
about in silence, or sat like spectres over their glasses. Hilarity was out 
of the qnestion; nobody spoke, ex<‘ept by whispers, or in hushed voices, 
in a comer of the r(K)in; dis^mssion was prohibited; outw'ard signs or 
expressions of enjoyment there were none, exet^pt in the watering of 
the eyes or the mantling colour of the checks; a sad and profound 
gravity spread over the assembled guest«?; even the drawers glided 
through the room with the solemn air of phantoms; and the whole 
company seemed to be awaiting the visitation of the spirit to unlock 
th<nr tonguca and the fountains of gaiety in their brains, so plentifully 
supplied by their noiseless |K>tations. 

A conrs<^ writer, w'ho was certainly no Quaker, gives a curious de- 
scription of the interior. We found all things,” he observes, “ as silent 
as the mourning attendance at a rich man’s I'uqeral; no ringing of bar- 
bell or bawling of draw ers, but a general hush kept up through tlic 
whole family, as a w^arning to all tii)plcrs, at their entrance, how they 
made a noisM*. ... In tlie entry, w’c met two or thn^ blushing saints, 
who had been holding forth so lung over their glass, that bad it not been 
for their dapping uiutirelhis, puritanical coats, and diminntive cravats, 
shaped like the rose of a parson’s hat-biind, I should have taken them, 
by their scarlet faces, to be good Christians. They passed us as 
upright and as stid^ as so many iigures in a raree-show. ... A 
drunken-looking drawer, disguised in a sober garb, shewed us into the 
kitchen, which wc told him we were desirous of l^ing in ; several of 
Fatlxer Ramsey’s slouching disciples sat hovering over their half-pints, 
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like so many ooy gossips over their quarterns of brandy, as if they 
were afru^ anybody shoqld see them. * ** 

This custom of sitting in the kitchen became very commoin amongst 
the commoner sort of people, in later years, when the squabbles 
between the high church and the low church parties entangled almost 
eveiybody in angry disputes. The kitchen seems to have been selected 
partly for its warmth and cosiness, but chiefly for its freedom of access* 
Contentions of the fiercest kind used to take place upon some of these 
occasions, frequently ending in a desperate aflray, in which pokers, 
tongs, and pans, to say nothing of drawn swords, might be seen flying 
about the heads of the combatants like hail-stones. The custom is 
thus dluded to by Ward: — ^ 

** Each tavem kitchen, where old sots 
Were used to nod, o*er halt-pint pots, 

And amicably chat together, 

About the wars, or else the weather. 

Grew now as noisy to the fbll. 

As Billingsgate, or Hockley Hole.’^f 

The Crown, at Duck Lane End, was a tavern of gi'eat extent and 
in high repute. It had one room of maguifioent dimensions, the walls 
of which wcif. painted with chussicnl and mythological subjects by 
Fuller, a famous artist of that day, who also painted, in like manner, 
the Mitre, in Fenchurch StrcMit, and several other taverns. Tltis wa» 
a very general practice, and was probably brought into fashion by the 
King, under whose auspices the prolific hand of Verrio was put into 
requisition in the chambers of Windsor Castle. Verrio, wdio was a 
Neapolitan by birth, had an extraordinary genius Ibr clouds, draperies, 
and lusty divinities floating in a profusion of ultra-marine on lofty 
ceilings and the widls of staircases. lie had a facility of pencil equal 
to the expanse of his surface, and would cover a room with Neptunca 
and Tritons, Junos, Cupids, and Floras, before another artist could 
make up his mind about tlic ti'cafmcnt of liis subject. This was 
exactly the man for Charles 11. ; a man without any conscience or 
imagination in bis art, of a bold and luscious taste, but feeble in in- 
vention, and always mistaking cxt(uit and magnitude of design for 
grandeur of conception. No man knew how to manage the King 
better than Verrio. He lived as openly and as impudently as his 
Majesty himself, had a freo lodging at the end of the Park, where 
Carlton House used to stand; obtained, in addition to his other emolu- 
ments, the appointment of master-gardener; and contrived to wring 
out of the treasury nearly 7000/. for his chamber-paintings at Windsor. 
Tickell gives an admirable idea of his style in the couplet— 

** Such art as this adorns your JA>wther*s hall, 

Where feasting gods carouse upon the waU.” 

Verrio outlived the Stuarts, and died a pensioner on the bounty of 
Queen Anne, who had the magnanimity to allow him 200/. a-year, 

* London Spy. Ned Ward, the author of this work, was horn in the year of 
the Restoration, and died in the reigo of Queen Anne. His descriptions properly 
^belong to the chanp of manners brought in by Charles 11. He was a pablican by 
trade, and bis ribald writings had a great sale in the Colonies. Hence Fope— 

** Nor sail with Ward to ape>aiid-inoiikcy dimes.'* 
t Vu^us Britannicuan^ miserable imitation of Hodibras. 
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lylien his sight decayed and he could no longer call up florid visions 
of a, corpulent mythology. 

Fuller attempted greater things tlian Verrio, and failed morebdn6ur- 
ahly. lie had the ambition of an historical painter, but was excellent 
only at takhig likenesses. Some of lus portraits Vere considered master- 
pieces, in their way, but they had the vulgar fault of being merely 
literal i*esemblances. There was no grace, no ideality in his heads. 
They were strict copies, and owed nothing to the poetry of touch. He 
painted altar-pieces at Oxford, whidi conspicuously revealed his defi- 
ciences. As aruom-paintcr, lie enjoyed, a little lower down in the scale, 
m great a reputation as Verrio. Horace Walpole has taken the trouble 
to enter into^ some details concerning the designs on the panels of 
the great room at tlie. Mitre, which w'as one of the principal of the 
many taverns Fuller <‘inlM‘llished in this way. The figures, he says, 
were as large ns life.. There was a Venus, a Satyr, and n sleeping 
Cupid — tluiii a buy riding ii goat, aiid another fallen down— over the 
chimney. This was the sort of subject in which he, in common with 
all painters of that class, excelled; and accordingly Vcrtucpi’onomiced 
It to be the best part of the whole perfonuauce. In addltion^to these, 
tlicre was Saturn devouring a Child, Mercury, Minerva, Diana, Apollo 
— Bacchus, Ceres, and Venus, embracing — a young Silenus tumbled 
down, and Jiolding a goblet into which a buy was pouring wine. — the 
Seasons between the windows — and two angels on the ceiling holding 
a mitre, the sign of tht‘. house!* This des(;ription will afford a very 
clear notion of the naturi* oi* the panel-paintings in the taverns. The 
subjects were all of this kind — extravagant, allegorical, raw, and 
flushed with colour. The. two aug<‘ls supporting the mitre oi’e. 
strikingly characteristic of the whole school. The genius of fustian 
and eommonjflace could sejvrei'ly descend much lower. 

These paintings, ncvertheles», were much esteemed in their day. 
Tliey gave u tone of ecKstliness to the. houses of entertaimnent into 
which tliey were introduced, and formed an imjxirtant attnictiori in the 
flash establishments of all kinds in different jiarts of the town. 


PERSONS WHO HAVE A PROPENSITY FOR SETTLING. 

BY l.AMAN BLANCHARU. 

“ I am settled; and bend up 

Each corporal agent ” Macbeth, 

In every city known to civilization, there is amongst the natives a 
whimsical species of Settlkr. A eei’tain resemblance to them all 
may be seen in the lively lineaiucnts of Mrs. Frisk, of Bayswater ; 
and Mrs. Frisk’s lineaments arc to be seen in the features of her con- 
versation. 

So glad to see you! So kind of you to come and find us out! 
But who told you we had removed? Yes, 1 know ; you heard it at 
Hounslow, and of course were mucli surprised. Why, it’s true, we did 
take that house for a long term, and at the period of your visit there, 
wc had not the most distant notion of ever quitting it, except for the 

* Anecdotes of Painting. 
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family vault, whev^ plaices for two will be kept for us until finally 
settle* But our plan of furnisbing and fitting up was, in condeq,uence, 
of sucb a soHd diaracter— our alterations were so extensive, and tbe 
additions to them so necessary and multifarious — ^that really at tbe end 
of a few months, when we found that the stone-masons and upholsterers 
positivdy would not go, why we were obliged, that’s ulL Or else, we 
certainly did mean at Ilounslow ^ 

Here Mrs. Frisk’s visitor informs her that it was not at Ilounfdow 
at all, but at Tooting, that he heard of tlieir last break-up — ^ — . 

Oh, at Tooting ! true, very true. Yes, you would of course hear 
of us at Tooting. To tell you the trutli, when wc left Hounslow, wc 
thought of stopjting there along time, perha[)s for life; and so we took 
a place tliat gave? us a pernianent interest in the neighbourhood, and 
quite wished that we had 'settled there at first, in the time of 
Mrs. Thrale and Dr. Johnson, and all that ; but after wc had snugly 
seated ourselves, in a house wliich wc had absolutely fallen in love with 
for its antiquity, and which we accordingly modernized in a delightful 
manner^ beginning to feel at last what it really was to live, it turned 
out that we had m;ver asked ourselves the <iuestion — ‘ Who could live 
at Tooting?’ And so, we came here to settle. Congrutulatc us on 
Iwing nearly to rights !” 

Do no such thing. If you congratulate IMrs. Frisk on being nearly 
to rights, you assuredly her notice to quit. Setth*. at IJayswater! 
Why, Bhc’ll be JSIrs. Frisk, of Bow, in a fortnight ; and six months 
afterwards, w'ulking along Bond-street, yon will be, not much surprised 
on glancing up at an opposite window, to see a lively face and a beau- 
tiful white hand eagerly beckoning you to come across and knock. 
There, sure enough, you will perceive the ever-moving yet ever-merry 
Mrs. Frisk, with a frank weleomc for you, and a ready ex[)lunation. 

« Why^ really, just as W(i had sat comfortably down iii Bow Villa, 
quite steady and seenn^, and as much fixtuje^s as cv(}r the stoves weni 
that wc had tiiken of the last tenant and pulled down, there came a 
thousand disagreeables. a soul had e.vcr wliispered to us tliat 

Bow lies oast of Temple Bar! JJowever, there was nothing to regret; 
for we thus secured a cajiital oi)jK)rtnnity of settling here in pcM’ina- 
nent lodgings. Nice rooms these!” 

You had better accejit tliis invitation, and by looking around at 
once, <(ualify yourself to say ‘‘ Vciy,” in reply to Mrs. Frisk ; for it is 
a thousand chances to one if you uver have another opportunity of' 
r(*porting upon the nicenoss of those apartments. The Fri.sks will, in 
all probability, have shot out of that first floor, before you could write 
lb let, furnislied,” on a shefit of foolscap. 

But whither will the Frisks fly? In what quarter of the town, 
what unj3eiictratcd corner of the rustic world, will they next settle? 
In what commodious mansion or eligible apartments will tlieir wandcr- 
ing spirits find an eternal home — ^fnmi Lady -day to -Midsummer! 
Direct us, if you can, to that everlasting abiding-place which they 
mean to secure for the quainter tenninating at Michaelmas! It were 
impossibic; and the “ where” is of no moment. 

All that we can be sure of is, that “ in one stay ” they will never 
continue for two quarters, their occupancy being indeed hut as one go. 
Tlieir oldest friend and most constant visitor never caught them twice 
in the same residence. Your dinner-card is dc*spatchcd from one 
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hoiifld^ and you ditte in atio^er. As soon as Ui^ ba^c had a oozh* 
munioaHon with the landlord, their tenancy ceases. They fotmisli 
bouses, as fonmis are furnished, with a view to the last hoale ” 
—on wliich, however, they turn their backs the instant the eeremony 
of settling k perfbrmed. 

They are cmitinually nailing their colours to the mast, and yet they 
strike as regularly as a goofl clodc,— which scarcely gives warning 
more often than they do, and never stopi They take a house with 
tiie long hand, and suiTcnder it with tlie short hand. 

They cry “quarter” <lirectly the engagement w'ith the landlord 
begins, ^and find other quarters when they have stayed with him one. 
Tlieir roving propensity jdays the part of overseer, and passes them 
from parish to parish. I'hey may come and take legal iKJSsession of 
the house next door, the very next to your own, but you will hardly 
have time, unless you rise early on the following moniing, to call them 
your fellow -i»arishouei*s. Your new neighbours are as people whisked 
past the end oi‘ your garden in a railway carriage. The houses appa- 
rently best suited to tliom are the little tenements which go upon 
wheels — but then these arc apt to settle, in a rut. 

The Frisks arc not only birds of j)assagc, but they seem to have the 
pnvilege oi’ being in two jdaces at once — in town and country, east 
and west. Ilouse-ngenls and auctioneers are their attendant sprites, 
in tli(M*r restless and eager dance after the <iomesticities. Their life is 
a coming-in and a going-out. Their licune is the space, whatever it 
may happen to nnjasure, between one desmible resid<‘iiee for a small 
family and another. They never reach their promised settlement— 
they art', always marching in the rear, with their goods in the van. 

The records of insolvency introduce us often enough to more vicious 
examples of this homelessness amidst many homes; — as we read in the 
newspaper’s of wanderings mure astonishing than Arab^s, Jew's, or 
gipsy’s, idl performed within a couple of yem\s or so, by one Alfred 
Bolt, formerly of Crutched-friai’s, in the city of London; then of the 
Mills, Derbyshire; afterward.s of Dolpliin-cottagc, Conch-place, llams- 
gatc; next of No. 11, Smoke-street, Birmitrghain ; since of Jennyn- 
fitreet, St. flames; also ol’ raradi.se-teiTaco, Caimlen-town; likewise of 
No. 5, Crack-row, Brompton; afterwards of Amstei’dam and Boulogne; 
then of the Bye-house, Leatlierhead, in the county of Surrey; and since 
of sundry other places which it would occupy a long hour to search 
out in gnzette(*,r8 and directories. 

At each of these many and various places of abode', Mr. Alfred 
Bolt, when lie took up his residence, announced beyond all question 
that he intended to settle: hut a destiny (so he Is pleased to call it) as 
relentless ns the resth*,ss will and fantastic love of change which cha- 
racterize the Frisk family, pursues him to his new domicile, and fortii- 
wilb drives him out before he has time to give legal warning, to read 
over one single paragi-apli of the laws affecting landlord and tenant, to 
count out a half-year’s rent, or to bestow a patriotic thought upon the 
tax-collector. 

llie Frisks fly invariably by day; Mr. Alfred Bdt, generally by 
night. Mrs. F. (for the lady is the prime mover) is famous for dis- 
covering, the moment she i.s safely housed, that every habitation is 
uninhabitable; there are too many rooms, or not enough; they are too 
small, or the reverse: the sleeping-apartment is not snug, or the last 
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occupant ,4ied iu it ; tbe morning sun is upon the hoasey or the even^ 
enHy or there is no enn; there aie sad drai^hts, or else smdEj chim*^ 
Beys; the pantry is oljectional:^ or the drawing-room .paper is pale 
green; there mrequantitiee of laige ngly dosets, or there is not a place 
in the whole house to shut a mouse in ; there is a liateful wUdmmesa 
of a garden, or not ground enough to a daisy; the spot is too 
retired, or much bricked up; ^ere is nobody living witliin luilf a 
mile, or there are unpleasant neighbours opposite; the place is not 
situate at a convenient distance, or it is— --which makes it inconvenient. 
In line, tlie only step that Mrs. Frisk, having taken her new house, 
can now take towards settling, is to step and settle with tlie landlord. 

Alas! for Mr. Alfred Bolt, who flies away in the dark, avoiding 
even the dim and distant glinipses of the moon— he has no chance of 
seeing his landlord in his flight; and so, without coming to a settlement, 
goes elsewhere to settle. But lie is again oil', and then he is off again. 
The spur of the law now comes in terrible aid of his other necessities; 
and like a counsel learned in it, it is his business to move ’’ daily, 
that he may daily live — ** to live, and move, and have his being.” 

“ He runs, and as ho runs, for ever would run on/* — 

if it were not a pai*t of what lie still calls his destiny, to be brought at 
length to a stand-still in that ooun, whoi^e riM‘ords have furnished us 
wi£ his name and addresses. That he should make liis appearance 
there now and then in the course of his flight; he esteems to be a 
settled tiling. When there in reality, he 1‘eels unusually coufldeut 
that his aflairs must be brought to n si^ttlenicnt, but he by no means 
considers hunself, yet, as tliorouglily and completely settled. Not 
until he has run through another, mul yet another edition of his 
moving career — not until the judge has [)us»(;d senti'iico upon him for 
an ingenious combination of forgeries and iin[)osiures — not until he 
has terminated his last tour of society, and taken up his residence in 
the penal settlements fur lift*, do<*.s he pass sentence upon himself and 
cry, “I’m settled — ^leguluily settled!” His name, perhaps, passes 
into a ballad, which, for a brief space, cleaves the general car witli 
horrid song; and thus 

** He lives in Settle’s numbers one day more/* 

But the pro|>ensity for settling is not merely exhibited in a restless 
life ending in llie back -settlements; not simply in the expensive love 
of change, whose every movement creates a long bill that threatens 
to be a settler ; it is seen perpetually in every-day life, manifested in 
a thorough -going and uueoiiquerable disposition to «labble in other 
people’s idi'airs, to ac^ust everybody’s difficulties, and to manage the 
private business of all the world. 

People who have a propensity for settling may be very amusing 
acquaintances while they confine their operations to their own matters, 
but they are rather dangerous when you allow them to interfere in 
yours. Yet every reader must have met half-a-dozcn of them in his 
social pilgrimage, each with liis free, handsome ofler — “ My dear sir, 
leave all that to me, I’ll settle that for you.” 

Whatever your p^lexity may be, they wdll undertake to loose 
the Gordian knot of it with ease. Whatever tlie aflair in hand, they 
happen to have a peculiar turn-— a natural aptitude that all the tolvn ac- 
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kjiov^1edf:c8 to be perfectly extraordinaiy*^for managing jiifit timt parti* 
cuhrkiad of* business above all other things in the world. If you chance 
to have a little delicate dispute in agitation, some very pretty quarrd/* 
that, as it stands, will hardly bear the very lightest breath of foreigu 
intervention, they are ready to make oath diat they were boni on pur- 
pose, yes, that they came into the world expressly on purpose to have 
the pleasure of settling it for yom . , 

The trouble they will take is quite equal to anytliing they could 
possibly encounter were they principals instead of se^sonds in the 
aiTair. They coll and consult in this c|uarter — ^they oi>eii an alarming 
and portentous correspondence in that — ^revive questions that were 
set at rest, and entangle ])ersons who had no concern in tlie matter — 
swell tlie molehill into a mountain, and let loose the wild and rapid 
waters of strilc in every direction; then, with an air of triumph, when 
they have tlirown everything into inextricable confusion, with the 
billows heaving beneath you, and a whirlwind raging around, they 
communicate tlie pleasing news tiiat they have settled evcrytliing to 
your entire satisfaction. 

The propensity for settling, which is so sure to begin operations 
with such a violent determination to unsettle, is illustrated in the 
story of that invaluable servant, who, wdien his master said — John, 
you have not hliaken that bottle of jK)rt, have you?” promptly replied, 
No, sir, IfUi 1 — slinking it, at the same instant, with the utmost 

industry and zeal. John knew as well as possible that the wine would 
be quite right when it bad settled. 

That clever butler ought forthwith to enter into tlie service of the 
celebnited Mr. Jonathan Buzz — a clever gentleman, who is as well 
known in the great metropolis, ns n bee in his hive. Mr. Buzz is 
flying for ever about London, where he insists that he has for ever 
settled. 

lie this morning settled himself in my arm-chair, and merely because 
I ventured to ask him which of two capital mottoes I should affix to 
chapter eleven, volume three, of a novel 1 am wTitiiig, he has settled 
the point, that there slioJl be no mottoes introduced at till — the arrange- 
ment of chapters is to bo given up, the historical events ore to be re- 
formed in the jiumld of romance, the fictitious parts of the story 
omitted, and the whole work turned into a tragedy, lie considers its 
production at one of the patent theatres next season as a settled tiling. 
T'hat both establishments arc blessings to the public and destined to 
prosper, he believes to be a thing settled. 

Mr. Buzz is not inai-ried, for he never could get over a difficulty 
about settlements ; but he is ever most generously anxious — most 
alarmingly willing — to settle the preliminaries foi* all his ten thousand 
single friends and nciiuaintances. Whatever appears to him desirable 
for other people to do, Mr, Buzz immediately settles as a thing to. be 
done. 

When he Hods in the same room two persons equally w^ell-known 
to him, he first introduces them, and then, having taken the simple 
precaution to ascertain tlmt they arc of opposite sexes, unnuinied,,itnd 
much of on age, Jie settles the match. The sum of ten tliousand 
pounds is to be settled on the lady — ^tlie carriage to be yellow with a 
pair of greys— ^the house, 76, Cork-street— six montlis in London, 
and two at the sea, annually— St. George's to Me the church, and the 
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eldest ]Qame to be William--- idl thia he at once settiies* Buxa 
himself cotild supply many more particulars ; he is at £m in doubt» 
perhaps, whether there shall he a box at the C^era, hot he a^%l^Fwards 
settlc^liat there shall. 

You need not, provided 70Q have tho advantage of Mr. Buza’a 
acquaintance!, take smallest trouble to consider how you shall passr 
your summer. Buzz will settle whetherdt is better that you should 
^ to Home Bay or to Hastings. You may have a notion about the 
Lakes; but Buzz settles, upon the spi>t, that you are to start for Amster- 
dam, or to pay a visit to Vienna. You are to go to this place via that 
place, spend exactly five days and ten hours in such a city, and return 
in one particular steamer and no other— you must lodge at one 
especial inn, and you will have to drink certain wines that ore named 
to you— all that is settled. 

There is but one way in wliicli you can bo comfortable, and of 
course it happens that the one ivay is exactly that way in which alone 
Buzz settles that you can be comfortable. 

Say no more,*' he observes, in a tone that jdainly says— Now to 
conclude,** — “ say no more, I’ve settled it all !** 

The same with your day, if you encounter him in the mornuig, 
and with your night, if you meet him at eve. Only drop a hint as to 
what you were thinking of doing, or whither you wenv. thinking of 
going, and Buzz in a single setoml will settle whem you shall dine, 
and what you shall have — which strccjt you shall turn up, what singer 
you shall go to hear — ami whether you shall have tw^o games at 
billiards or four. 

“ I have an idea of the French play to-night,” you may remark; I 
think I should jmefer that.’* 

‘‘No, no, no,” is the decisive reply; “now don’t say another word 
— Astley’s — ^it’s all settled. Cab!” And Iierc,* ficrliups the waiter 
brings in the bill, which, as Buzz is in advance, you stay behind for a 
minute or two to settle. 

No bee ever drew s>veets from the flower on whicb he settled, as- 
Buzz’s brain extracts food from your affairs when it essays to settle 
them. The greater is his bliss the more he manages your bnsiness; 
and the less bnsiness he has wdth it, tlie more fervent is his zeal. In 
small matters he is abundantly authoritative (“Have Sherry, don’t 
have Madeira— come, now, that’s settled”— “ Go to I*utney, don’t go 
to Fulham — come, IVe settled it s^t”); but as the affair rises in im- 
portance the arbitrary tone deepens, and the decision is without 
appeal. 

He is resolved to settle eveiylhing concerning you, except your ac- 
counts. He settles whether you are to fight out your lawsuit to the 
end, or whether it is to l>e settled by arbitration. On whom you arc 
to settle your estate, is n point lie professes to settle. He settles the 
terms of your will, and possibly he might settle your family if you 
were to appoint him executor. 

Another class of persons'amongst whom the propensity to settle is 
strongly developed, though In a manner widely different, is very fairly 
represented by a descendant of the micient Foresight.s, whose acquain- 
tance we have the happiness to possess. Foresight, like all his fellow- 
dreamers of a sanguine temperament, settles everything, firmly and 
irrevocably as Mede and Persian law, by anticipation. He does 
not pretend to the adjustment of matters by yiractical meddling and 
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interference — ^he never affects the personal management of al&ura not 
his own — be merely " settles everything in his dwn mind.” 

Shew him a blade of grass, and he can see a rich meadow, with 
Cattle grazing-^ drop of water, and the Nile rises before hi|» Viskm.^ 
Bead him a prologue, and he will tell you all about the pla^^he 
‘‘knows how it will be^**he “ has settled it all in his own miiid^**'— 
T6m will be sure to marry Harriet, Sir Jonas will take poison, and 
Tricksy will be sent to jail, — of course! 

Invite him to a dinner or a dance, and he will make out a 
list of the company l)efore he goes — ^the Gubbinses, MacSwills, and 
O'Craeks, will all Ix^ there — the Misses Grants will be in blue, and 
Lady Blanch in white, — it’s as good as settled. He settles in his own 
mind what he shall say to Dobson, if he have an opportunity; and 
means, if fortune favour him. to whis})er a certain tender secret into 
the car of Mrs. Archer. 

And although not one of these, or of fifty other personages, does he 
meet there — altbough, in that room-full of strangers, there is no possi- 
bility of realizing any one of his anticipations — the failure does not 
jirovent him from settling the relationship and the professions of scores 
of tlie unknown who surround him. He assigns one man to the stock- 
exchange, and another to the law, — at a single look. The fat lady 
and her thin companion arc aunt and niece, but the four young ladies 
in l»ook-muslin, who are all so wonderfully like one another, are not re- 
lated at all. 'Fhe person in a blue coat and gilt buttons is brother to 
the second husband of the lively dame who hangs on his arm; and 
her sister in pcacli-colour is to marry the man in tin*. j>urple stcK?k. 

Never lose time or tem])er in an endeavour to convince him that 
there is a slight chance*, of liis V)eing mistaken in one or two pw- 
ticulars — ^for it will be fruitless. Yon might as weU attempt to stop 
Mrs. Frisk at Bayswater; to keep Mr. Bolt out of the back-settle- 
ments; or to prevent Mr. Buzz from settling all your little on'ange- 
ments. You might as well attempt to reason Foresight out of his 
own identity, as to preach the bare possibility of error to him. He 
knows how it will all be! he has settled the thing in his mind! When 
he discovers, if lie ever sliould. that he was ridiculously wrong in 
every convi<*tion, he complains that all his assocaations are unsettled, 
and he proceeds to weave another web of gues.ses, destined to a 
similar end, elsewhere. 

He settles, in the morning, that the conversazione at night will be 
brilliantly attended by numbers of the scientific, and he finds nobody 
there but Professor.*! Jabber and Mumble; while he is extremely re- 
luctant to ^ to another party, because ho had settled that it would be 
monstrously dull — ^ycthe Ims the bitter mortification of finding himself 
wonderfully edified and delighted, when he gets there. 

When the trip to Richmond was planned, last week, he settled that 
himself and the other seven were to dine at the Star, ramble in the 
Park, row up to Twickenham, and return to Westminster by eight; 
but he did not calculate that the steamer whicdi ran them down would 
prove such a settler — ^that the last accounts of all his companions 
would so soon be brought in for final settlement. The shock has 
threatened to unsettle poor Foresight’s wits; but sparing these, it 
cannot fail to aid in curing him of his leading habit — ^that of settHng 
everything with too much confidence beforelmd. ^ ^ 



THE jaSCAPE OF THB .yAUDpISA 

TShT ttBifWtiuly oasociated with that noUe sonnat of Mihm'si ^On 
the Maasacce in Piedmont,*’ preflaed to. the work, ia the Jh^ 
vntten hy an unknown hand; and aa, according to die Yandoia mottos 
Xwr bmei in tmAna, m will the fair and bright it^utation, which the 
story thus told so well deserves to win, shine oniof the obacwrity ie 
which its aocomfilished but nameless author is involved^ These are 
<»lled first endeavours; they ai*e more than promising-— ‘they are suc*- 
ceasfuL That the work is by a woman’s himd, we detect abundant 
indications; and thus we may speedily look to soe another honouml^e 
name added to a most rightfully honoured and brilliant list. 

And most worthy to be thus illustrated is the history of that re- 
markable people, the Vaiidois; a people who esteem themselves, with 
an unwavering iaith, to be the ivixinant of the true church, and who 
profess to road in the annals of their own history the accomplishment 
of the scriptural prophecitis of pai*t of the Kevdatioiis. They profess, 
moreover, so we learn from Boyer, to have first received the tenets of 
their belief from the inspired lips of 8t. Paul himsell', who is supposed 
to have visited Spain from Italy, and going thither by land, must have 
passed through the Piedmontese valleys. Tliis primitive sedt, from 
that early day to tlie present hour, have kept free from tiie worldly 
licentiousness and corruption of other sects; and they retain proofs, in 
treatises still extant, of their disowning the errors of the Komiidi 
church, so far back as the ninth century. 

Their extraordinary and rcjieated sullerings and persecutions have 
rendered dieir virtues and tludr heroism well known. They endured 
tlurty-thrce different wars, yet maintained their position in their 
valleys, the inheritance of their forefathers, till formally exp«;lled by 
Victor Amadeus of Savoy, in 1686. 

With the wondrous tale of the horrors of their captivity, of their 
incredible deliverances and escapes, there is here interwoven a story of 
such true love and fidelity, of such strong affection and unworldly 
piety, such astonishing strengUi and pitiable weakness in woman, as 
seemed to demand a woman’s heart indeed, but a man’s luuid, to write. 

Just prior to the time mentioned, Henri Ai-uaud, whose name, as 
pastor and chief, every biographer has delighted to honour, was the 
l^rdion of a pure and beautiful maiden, Anlma di Sojara, whoso 
father, a Vaudois noble, had married (the first instance of such an 
alliance) a daughter of the church of Home. The parents died, and 
the Catholic relations of tlie young girl demanded her at the hands of 
Henri. From his doting heart, and from the presence of a young 
heiy-hnntsman, Walter Durand, to whom she was to be unit^, she 
was now tom ; and amidst the brilliant court of Paris, sh^ sighed for 
the fresh air and the joyous sun—^she thought tenderly of her mountain 
home and her native v^ey of Angrogna. 

But the most insidious and seductive arts were employed to win her 
from such dreams ; her friend and pastor,, the very place of her birth, 
were never to be menttoned ; the accursed and (leased Vaudois 

* The Pastor Chief; or, the Escape of the Vaudoia A Tale of the Seveateeath 
Ceatuiy. 3 vols. 
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(amongst 4:hem he whose soul j^eaitted for her in absence) wa^ to 
be blotted from remembrance ; and, at length, wlien Louis XIV, 
hotted alie had become a convert to ** our h<dj church/’ and her jsealbus 
relation assented because Anima could not utter a word— when Ae 
Xing, marking lier change of colour, questioned heivinore severely, 
and ahewecl himself determined to crush symptom of dissent and 

sectarianism in iiis court — she, alas ! could only reply by a marble 
paleness, by a deep blush, and then by a scarcely audible assent 

Then conscience reminded her, as they passed on, that in that 
whisper and that blush she liad sacritic<d her faith to her Maker 
to tlie fear of her king.” And when afterwards they' prevailod upon 
her to wear a brilliant tnnket of lier mother’s, a diamond cross, symbol 
of the sufferings of a Saviour adored by Catholic and Protestant, she 
Mt, as the golden chain was clasjxid upon her neck, tliat they were 
rivetting round her the fetters of the cliurch of Borne. 

Other influences were tried ; and a suitor, young, handsome, noble» 
wooed her in inqiassioncd addresses. She remembOTed, how'cver, that 
his father had been the great j>ersecutor of her beloved Vaudois, and 
for a time she was firm ; but the seeds of vanity and ambition had 
been sown in her mind, the eoutfigicm of the court was around and 
within her, and to escape the Catholic convent, she took the band of 
the Catiiolic lord. She was Marchioness cii I’iaiiezza. 

In the meantime, the pastor she had left, the lover she had parted 
from for ever, w<*rc engaged in the most perilous and awful duties 
enjoined tlieiu by religion aiid patriotism. Oppressive orders from 
Savoy bad been disobeyed throughout the valleys, and all were com- 
manded to leave their homes within three days, to wander defenceless 
to a strange land, or to be ('Xfudled at the {mint of the sword. Weak as 
tliey were, they resolved to raise the war-cry — ^aiid who was its great 
cncourager ?— 4hc young and delicate but all powerful inspirer of the 
Vaudois, Marie, the daughter of Henri Aniaud, the almost sister of 
that converted Anima, for whom the noble heaii; of Durand yet beat 
with tli(^ most fervent passion; while for him, in a hushed and solemn 
secrecy, with a depth only equalled by the delicacy of its devotion, tlic 
bruised heart of Mario ached ceaselessly, and burned as though the 
springs of life itself were diying up writhin her bosom. 

Driven from their homes, it ,was Marie who kindled in them 
courage to encounter the untried perils of tlic Alpine patii, and to go 
to Switzerland. She led them, iamislied and frozen, to Geneva, and 
in irresistible accents of piety and patriotism— of filial love and 
Cliristian daring — she addressed the Syndics. Truth and eloquence 
like hei's melted the hearts of the Swiss, and her father’s miserahlc 
fiock were sheltered. But others, their friends, were yet more 
miserable, — <!apti ves, under the most frightful privations and aJfflic^ns, 
in the dungeons of La Tour. Could Marie, by the sacrifice ofhier 
life, a thousand times over, relieve them? A noble Swdss, Ernest Count 
dc Grafenried, beetle passionately enamoui'cd of her; and to secure a 
path to her atifections, he undertook to plead in their behalf. He gave her 
hopes, and asked lor love;— but her look, her few w^ords, doomed him 
to blank despair. ^Vhat a pang did his inadvertent woi^s awaken in 
hOr heart, when he, ignonuit of hei' secret, said— Could you but 
know the agony of unrequited love!” That agony indeed w^as hers. < 

Ernest promoted her cause, and Marie and her father obtained 
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.nA«n«« of Victor of Savoy. TlieMaec, a compooad diawi^. 
full of interest (and drawn Witli romarkaWo powers of discriminatioii 
5rlw. wSo iTstrangely wrougUt upon toy Maiie, to whom^iis 
Snt'S to i^erLtoe M ^ W 

S dn Se friendly Swiss worl wrought uiH,n toy power; and 

ouce more the remnant must wander. *i,_„ Wmooi: led 

Time claused, dancers and persecution pursued them. Ivrnest, 

by hopdess love and a noble nature, hod followed the ® . “ 

SiuE Md was daily toy the side of Marie.-toer heart aW ‘J>e time 
was wandering with Durand, their gidlant leader, toima df^n^p rey^^ 
cureless sorrow, in the remembrance oi ttoc convert, Anima. 

Eto toS- tlie object of her secret passion to toe slam, Ito 
promt? t<X^o ttoc tfe of Knicst. when they ,rr^ 

e"y shouldl-in the valley of Aiigrogna. It was well for him 

utheard^f diffitmlties steadily undismayed toy the arnncs tooUi of 
"lilld Loy, whini a gr/«t foroc was ^"Iw'ds^Se 
the command of Pianos, /.a, the lianglity luistoand oi ' '^*5£r 

Anima. Tlie Maniuis carrie<l her with him to his * * 

There ttoc Vainlois now strong in Lletv 

nrise- and Durand, restored and triumplnmt, trcintolcd tor the satet^ 
Cufe^AnLo, which he might not toe able to save. He confic^^ 
to the racked and desolate breast of Marie herself the story of ^ 
sufferin<»8 and his love; and for his sake, aftlieted in soul as she wi^ 
toy the story of his passion for another, she. oflerod to licar u missive to 
thfi mi-^tress of Del Tor, vrarning her of her danger. 

Heccllcss of every risk, she went forth secretly and in disguiae. 
From a princely banquet given toy tlic Marquis to his officers, tliolady 
pis to her own apartment, and in the dusk of evening ^s 
rumiLting upon the wretched present and the 
murmuring, “ He has never loved me— wwer loved me, as 
did!” when a rustling was heard amidst the ivy round the eweme ^ 
and a slight figure, in disguising draiicry, sprang into Uic rwro. 
sharp scream from Anima-— and then the recognitmn ® Ar 

iSeXthe beloved, but deserted Marie !-“ Mane ! Mane Ar- 

”"]Bnt there was barely tinm for a tew liumed 

as Marie’s hand was extending the packet in which f 

some hasty lines, which were alike to save or to endanger two lives to 

SL-Si? tramp of many feet was heanl in the sa^n, 

Id the jeakms husband rushed, with his 

his Vaudois bride. Tlie scream, the visitor, the fatal papei, whith M 

instantly conceived to be a.ssociated with his own disgrace 

S nerfid? inflamed him to finy. Fearful violence ensm^l, but 

Marie’r course succeeded in burning the paiier ; and as Anima 

«nAn tliG floor hci* presoTVcr was borne lo the deepest dungwn <n ^ 

a hi of the morning sun, the 

4V»rpp set out upon their expedition against the A au«lois, whd© Mm 

detected in the private apartments of tiie chateau— one, of who 
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naight be made a strong example* to strike terror into Ike bearts of 
her people. 

Shewasearried before the council* andairaigiaedof bightreasoiaand 
rebdlion against her lawful sovereign* the Duke of Savoy* of professing 
heretical opinions, and of cmicoaHng important information. Whali 
could she {dead but her innocence of the evil design imputed to her? 
What coidd slie feel but that all those dearest to her* foey and their 
hol^ cause, must inevitably be lost, if the contents of Uiat paper, in 
which Diimd had informed Anima of all their plans of operation, 
should be forced from her lips. 

Every form of command to extort confession having been tried in vain 
~poor Mario thought she had but to die to keep her secret — the rack 
was shewn to her. An ashen hue stole over her b^utiful countenance a 
convulsive shudder shook her frame — ^but not a word escaped, and her 
whole he^t and soul were wrapped in prayer for help to endure. In 
a niche near tlie awful engine of torture and death, appeared a beauti- 
fully-carved ivory representation of the last agonies of the crucitixion. 

“ Strange contrast! the image of that wonch-ous act of love in, a 
spot where oil m*ound brcatlicd the tokens of such opposite passions 
in those for whom that lioly sacrifice was consummated!” 

She was led to tlie wheel, brought back, and allowed to reconsider. 
Again slie took refuge in prayer, and again tlie guards approadied, 
warned, by a sidlen bell, to fulfil their (Tuel office. At that dirnd 
moment, a thought flashed across her mind. She had ti foiend at 
Victor’s court — and she held aloft the glittering signet which Victor 
himself had given her in a former hour. Tlie proceedings were at once 
stayed. 

An iionr’s terrible suspense and anguish ensued ; and then, as she 
stood beside the horri<l wheel, and was told tliat the Duke himself had 
arrived, she belield, tlurough tlie mist which w'as before her eyes, eVen 
in the royal person who sat there in all his fearful power over life and 
death, the actual friend whom she had only counted on as a mediat(xr. 
Ere she fell prostrate, she. felt that she was saved. 

Victor, whose, best feelings ivere but ill-i’egiilated, and who, to many 
generous qualities, added a thousand faults, hud saved Marie only to 
persecute her with the outjiourings of a frantic passion with which she 
had inspii*od liiiu. At the fomier interview the seeds were doubtless 
sown, and tlie conquest which her beauty might have commenced, her 
greatness of soul and innate nobility had completed, ITe appealed to 
her gratitude, which she gave devotedly — ^he asked for love, and she 
said she was ready to die. 

Wlion he approached luir irreverently, her eye and voice assumed a 
sovereign command, and Victor shrunk back awed by her supematund 
calmness. He sued to lun* as tlie humblest subject sues. He pro- 
mised to her father, to her countiymen, a deed, granting to them 
possession of their peaceful valleys, the free exercise of their religion. 
He left her to ruminate, to decide. 

Meanwhile came Anima, the now widowed Anima, into Victoria 
presence. Her husband had been slain; and she the ai^ired and the 
wors]iip))ed of catholic courts, came to abjure her adopted faith, and to 
profess herself again a Vaudois in heart and in name. By Victor’s 
leave, she repaired to Marie’s arms and was forgiven — ^forgiven idL 
Up to this moment, Maries perhaps had never felt that she was 
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bopdesafy) eternally, a^arated from Dnnmd^-^nofir, now indeed due 
was. 

And then again caiiM Victor. Wb wavering and irreBohite nature 
liad wrought itself up to a great resolve. He came to offer her no 
disgrace, no dubious situation, but an honourable though private mar** 
rioge. A deep bludi of shame crimsoned the pore forehead of Marie» 
A secret marriagel a borrowed name! this to me, my liege?” 

Her appeal to him as a }>ar6nt, os a prine^ was addressed to every 
better feeling of his heart, every higher principle of liis character; and 
as the Duke listened, admiration and respect stifled every other emo* 
turn. An affecting conference ensued — ^Morie was to return to her 
home, and her happy countrymen — and when she added that she wen^ 
to confer happiness on two devoted hearts destined for each other from 
infancy, what wonder if she glanced mysteriously at saci*iflce to 
which her own crashed hopes testified. ** My liege, inquire no further 
into feelings none have a right to |)euetnitc; and learn from me that 
the test of perfect love is, that it centres all its happiness in that of its 
object, and to promote that delights in self-renunciation 1” And so left 
she the Duke affected alike with wonder and regret. 

lienri Ai-naud lived to witness the announcement of peace on the 
part of Savoy, when his great sjtirit t-rn^k its flight licavenwanL The 
colour mounted in Marie’s cheek, and her voice trembleil with emotion 
as she joined in the Vaudois vow, “ Faith to Savoy, lohg life to Victor 
Amadeus!’* but a different feeling was in her heai't when, by her 
father’s grave, she called Anima Waller’s bride. 

Marie, however, was yet to he summoned from her pensive condition 
into action. It was some years after, that the 8\iC(*csB of the French 
tod the disasters of his troops (b’ove Duke Victor into the valleys for 
safety— a fugitive, alone, with a price wd upon his head. It was Mario 
who concealed him — concealed him even from Aniraa, her husband, 
and children. Beneath a store of half-dried flax, in a dark loft in the 
roof, the monai’ch lay hidden for days. We here turn to tlie book. 

** Suddenly there was a confusion below, a noise which pierced even to his re- 
treat, the clash of arms, and a woman’s shriek. The Duke thought of Marie, and 
he burned to Ay to her rescue ; but he rcmeinbcrcd bis son, his darling son, whose 
inheritance depended on his safety, and with effort, he remained still. 

** He could not doubt that they were his parsneni who had so rudely entered the 
dwelling, and who swore with horrid execrations to search every hole and corner 
of the vfdleys till they should had their prey. He beard them visit every nook, 
shake every door, and, at length, could hlsccrn their tramp on the very staircase 
which led to hts place of concealment ; but his surprise, his horror, was indescrib- 
able at bearing Marie’s voice telling the way to the loft, and volunteering to be 
their guide.^ A. thrill of mortiliGation ran th^gh bis heart, and paralysed every 
nerve. This, then, thought he, is human nature : that she, the being in whose 
virtue he bad so implicitly confided, whose character he so warmly wliriired, could 
not withstand temptation, but was about to betray him, defenceless, into the 
enemy’s power. Was existence worth having in such a faithless world ? The 
thought passed rapidly through bis mind, and with a sudden revulsion of feeling* 
he was about to rush forward, careless of discovery, to spring on the foremost who 
should enter, and dearly sell the life he would not that a woman should deliver up ; 
but he perceived that Marie herself drew near, and laying a strong hand upon his 
shoulder, detained him in his position, 

^ * See,’ said she, ’ our store of fiax ; search, and satisfy yourselves that nooght 

is hidden there.’ 

** She raised pile after pile with a quiet composure, calculated to banish suspicion, 
interposing her person so dexterously between the l>uke and the soldiers, that not 
a glimpse of him could be obtained; then, turning to the other side, invited them 
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to prosecute the search; seating herself^ meantime, on the recumbent body of 
Victor vith undaunted coolness. 

** * Sucre I’ said one of the men, * there is nothing here ; not at least of flesh and 
blood, and if there be, this bayonet shall promV He dsw the weapon, but Marie 
shrunk not. He pierced the flax, once, twice, and the dim light concealed the 
death- like paleness which overspread her cheek. Again he thrust the weajpon in, 
and this time not in vain ; for, determined to prove the sincerity of her willingness 
to shed her blood in his defence, Marie so effectually screened the Duke, as to 
receive in her own person the wound intended for him ; and the bayonet, as it was 
withdrawn, was crimsoned with her blood ; nevertheless, she neither shrieked nor 
groaned, hut calmly said,— 

. “ * You have done valiantly ; you have pierced this harmless flax, and wounded 
a woman who aided your search. Go, boast of the deed 1* 

** She then attempted to rise, but sunk back exhausted ; the other soldiers, 
nharmed with her courage, and indignant at the unnecessary violence of their com- 
rade, took her part, aud a quarrel ensued, in which the object of their visit was 
forgotten, and the party fought their way down the stairs.” 

Vict<n* was saved, to sit, in after years, a powerful inonareh on the 
throne of »Stu*dinia. When the moment of deliverance came— 

“ With princely dignity he received Durand's homage, gracefully recognised 
his still beautiful wife ; then, with a tenderer manner, turned to the couch where 
Marie lay, and leaning over her, whispered, * My deliverer, my friend, is it thus 
you suffer for me ? Oh, Marie ! say, can I do nothing to reward your generous 
care — your noble self-sacriflce 

He bent closer to her, and added, • Will you not now return with me to Turin? 
— ^not now listen to the suit 1 dared to press before, and thos multiply the benefits 
I never can repay P* 

** Muric blushed deeply, but she unhesitatingly replied, — 

'** * Go, my sovereign, where the open path of glory invites you to tread, nor ask 
me to obscure its rays, by yielding to wishes which are not compatible with the 
interests of a {jreat and glorious prince. Bear wdth you the conviction that the 
Vaudois have justified their faith ; and as for me, believe that the dearest reminls’* 
cence of my life will be that I have been permitted to suffer in your cause.’ ” » 

We leave unnoticed many admirable scenes at the Parisian court, 
in wliich the characters of Madame de Maintenon and ijouvois are ably- 
sketched; with numerous pictures of flight, heroism, and battle— of 
horrible persecution and lofty religious enthusiasm — alone sufficient to 
place the writer in a foremost rank. The notes are especially interest- 
ing, and some very curious. Tlie dedication of this work to Mr. 
Hughes, of Donningtoii Priory, is a compliment which such a WTiter 
must well know how to value. 


WHEN TIIY VOICF: IS SINGING. 

8TANXAS VOR MUSIC, 
nr A. o. 

Whkn thy voice is singing 
Songs I wrote for thee, 

J^et thy thoughts be winging. 
Birdlike, back to me. 

When thy supple finger 
Strikes the sonnding key. 

Let one feeling Unger 
Kind and true to me. 

When to music thrilling, 

Sorrow steals o’er thee. 

Let tbme eyes be filling 
With n tear for me 
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Kinff Eric and &c Outlaws. From the l>anUh of By 

Jam Frances Chapman. 3 vols. Jjonfi^masL-^A work of fiction whicii 
carries us to Copenhagen, and lodges us among the old Danes— sons of 
the men who out out such sharp work for our fathers — is, it must be 
confessed, at the least a literary novelty. 'I'ho most perfect and exquisite 
character, perhaps^ in the drama of England — the greatest drama ever known 
to the world — is a Dane; and yet the Eng^lish nutder has been taught to 
feel hut little curiosity relotivc to the old writers, or the more recent litora- 
tiire, of the land of the prince and scholar. The intrtnlucer of this romance 
remarks truly upon the singularity, that while a vivid appetite has been stimu- 
lated and gratified tor Italian, Swedish, and (German pfrodiiotions, while 
Spain's ancient liallads find an accomplished translator, and the rhymes and 
romances of many land*^ set countless pens Hying, only a stray tliought now 
and then has been turned to the books of a country so associated with Anglo- 
Saxon history. 

Of the distinguished Danish writers of the present day, M. Ingemanu is 
one who, in a great degree, derivfjs the spirit of his works from the ancient 
traditional lore of Scandinavia, whereof so little is known hy the fereign reader. 
The heroic l>allads, we here learn, have not only supplied much of the incident, 
but have also suggested the individual colouring of the historical portraits thus 
presented. “ AU the prominent characters introduced in this romance, from 
Xing Eric himself down to Morten the cook, are historical, and enacted 
scarcely less romantic parts in the drama of r(»al life than those assigned thorn 
by M. Ingemann.** Assuredly they had no quiet time of it; but we may 
fairly attribute a little of the wildness and hair- breadth quality of their lives to 
the heroic ballad-school in which they were first conceiveu. Allow a little 
deduction on this ])oint, and enough remains to give a strong and striking idea 
of the struggles which took place in the thirteenth century, between throne, 
church, and people— i*f th<j gallant and enlightened King Eric's struggle with 
superstitious prejudice and papal authority — of his resistance to the encroach- 
ments of the llanse- towns — a subject of more interest in the present day — and 
of the saying and doings of a set known as the “ Leccarii," w'ho are designated 
the “ Socialwts” of that century. 

We have said enougli to sliew tliat there Ls some reason why this romance 
should be interesting in many jKiints of view ; although, it is true, the English 
reader will be apt to think some of the details dry, and much of the incident 
melo- dramatic. There is a bleak northern air over all, and the eliaracters 
though always moving at a smart pace, yet seem to want the warmth of 
vitality. M. Tngemann does not overcrowd his canvas with ladies ; two sistei-s, 
however, there arc, who afford a pretty, but rather forced contrast — indeed, the 
youngest, Ulrica, tries our patience, and her petulant childishness often verges 
upon the burlesque and the silly. The young King Eric Ericson is a gallant 
figure, boldly and bravely drawn ; he at once wins the reader’s sympathies, and 
retains them to the close of his struggles ; yet there is an inconsistency, surely, 
in his infatuated attachment for and confidence in his brother, beyoml what 
history is accountable for — cdse, must we acknowledge in King Eric the most 
forgiving, but the most weak and credulous of morlals. This somewhat lessens 
our respect for the monarch’s intellect, which otherwise shines out fairly in 
companionship with that of his youthful feiend and adviser, Drost Aag^, who 
eclipses Mr. IMtt, by ^oming prime-minister at twenty-two. There i.s an 
oLustic grace and a quiet dignity about this character wbi(i^h most of the persons 
of the romance want in a veiy remarkable degree. JMinisters iu that oge and 
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counl^ were obli^ to out up with hurd language. The pm Drost has in 
disguise and by mistake shut himself into the most ^asUy pit that ev^ 
a romance-header 'shudder ; on making his escape, he meets a man-at-arms: > » 

He eyed the disguised Hrost from head to fbot, by the light of the lantern, and 
started back a couple of paces. * Faugh I how thou looVst, thou bloodhound !* he 
said, with disgust. ' ' ’Tis hard for an honest fellow to let such guests in, when the 
king himself must stand without* 

** * I bars had a bard joust on the road, braTS countryman,’ said Aag^ $ * but 
haste thee!' 

" * Come, come ; give time, thou scoundrel ! The bandage over thy eyes first’ 

** * What! bandage! and foul words to me!’ 

** * Of course, loggerhead! Thou mightest be a spy and traitor, as thou art a 
bloodhound and accursed robber ; thou lookcst fit for all such trade&i The bandage 
over thy eyes instantly, thou hound ! or I kick thee back into thy fox -hole.’ ” 

lie is afterwards in a plight not vary dissimilar to the wretched Quasimodo’s 
on the tower of JVbfre Dame, The gallant Drost is more devoted to his 
king than j^remiera are commonly considered to be. Imprisoned in the castle 
Eric is besieging, ho endeavours^to warn his king of a pitfall in Ids path. 

** Almost without knowing on what he was about to venture, he swung himself 
ont of the loosened prison grating, and let himself down by his shoulder scarf so 
low towards the tower wall that he was able to take his stand on a projecting 
buttress ; but hardly had he succeeded in doing this, ere another fragment of the 
prison wall loosened, together with the Iron grating to which his scarf was bound ; 
It flew past his head, and dashed against the iron railing of the balcony below, 
where his scarf remained hanging. He himself lost his balance, and was forced to 
let go his hold ; but he snatched involuntarily, as if with the instinct of self-preser- 
vation, at the projecting buttress on which his foot had just rested, and thus conti- 
nued to cling, while he succeeded in resting one foot on the corner of the sloping 
porch above the staircase entrance. He stood thus directly over the stair, yet stifi 
at such a height above it as to involve the certainty of sustaining a serious iojuiy 
in case of falling. lie had ascertained that the trap-door of the well was immedi- 
ately under his 'feet, and that the first footstep upon it would be the signal for its 
falling, and opening its deep and certain grave. It was hardly possible for 
Aagc to continue his hold long in this hanging position. Amid the universal 
tumult no one perceived him. He now heard the crash caused by the bursting of 
the gates, and the victorious shout, * The castle is won \ l^ng Jive yooog king 
Eric!* The king bad already entered the castle as a victor through the flaming 
gate. Aage could not turn his head round and l(H>k down into the yard without 
losing Ilia balance ; but he heaiti, and instantly recognised the king^s and Count 
Henrik’s voices far below him. * Beware, my liege I here is a pitfall !* he shouted 
with idl his might ; but his voice was too faint ; he was exhausted by his desperate 
exertions, and no one appeared to hear him amid the universal clashing of weapons, 
and the noisy shouts of victory. He was, besides, hidden by the pillar of the 
tower from those who wore nearest to the upper story of the buildiuig. ‘ Farewell, 
sweet Margaretba! farewell, love and life!^ he gasped; *1 must below.* His fall 
and death, at this momeut, appeared to be the only means of saving the king’s life. 
*Long live my king !* he shouted, and let go his hold of the buttress.” 

The cliaraeters, when they get together, generally converse, so that a con- 
siderable portion of the story is in the fonn of dialogue ; but it might be 
shortened with advantage, for some of the subordinates say much more &ati is 
necessary for the carrying on of the events, or the development of their own 
commonplace characters. There are several l)old descriptive passages, on ex- 
cellent ac(X)unt of the tndinighting a respectable spur-nolder in wose days, 
with two or titree tenderer scenes that throw in the muchrwanted inllaences 
of softness and refinexnent. 


The Home Treasury 1 . Sir Hom^BooL 2. Nursery Songs. CundaUf New 
Bond iS'/rcef.— In the old days, when George the Third was king, no prince in 
Christendom— not Albert Edward, Imd he then been alive— could ever have 
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dreamed of possessing such picture-books and such poetics as these are. No ; 
such elegance and beauty of decoration weru nnmvented then, and the Prince 
of Wales must be acknowledged to have faUen upon felicitous times. Tbt'se 
two small volumes, gloaming outaidc with the moat nameless of green and the. 
most inexpressible of purple, are enough to set every little occupant of the 
modem nursery screaming for thorn “ like mad." In truth, we should be un- 
grateful for the joy derivetl (vt»ry hmg ago) from tlio nursery songs here 
collected, for the tiiit time, if we did not own that we recollect them well, and 
have read them all over— stopping at every ])icture to admire not merely the 
bright an<l tasteful colouring, hut the uncommon lieauty of the design, whose 
superiority, in several instances, show's that some practised and jHipular haml 
has here condescended — ainl most wisely, too — to employ its art on the subjects 
which first fiiscinatcd his little s(ml in early infancy. And os for Sir llorn- 
Ikiok, it is an extrenii‘ly j>rettily-planncd and neatly-executed set of versos, 
fit to reward and delight every tender juvenile in the kingdom. The illustra- 
tions are pi'vfcct — so is the hiruling. AVe must say that he who supplies a 
Novidty for the Nui’sery doe.s a Christian-like and gentlemanly act— and Mr. 
C'undall has done this. 


Tales of Jewish Jfisfori/. Ihf Cvltu and yfannn Moss. 3 vah. Miller awl 
Field — The IJehrew writers of old have done such wonders for the world, and 
laid successive geiienitions of men iimk*r such a weight of debt, that the tJewish 
jM'oplo may he held exemjit from all obligation to contribute further to the 
literary treasures of mankind. However they may have benefited inodern 
nations by music or n\ercbanilist‘, wt* owe few hooks to them ; and we should 
therefore the mon* eordiully greet, us well us i*uriously examine, the offerings 
of these \ouj»g .](‘wisl) writers, whose maiden (w(‘ might alnw)st say whose 
childi‘'ii) vt'rses, were hailed as songs of promise a few seasons apo. All that 
was j)roini8(id in jK»etvy, and indeed much more, is here fulfilled in pn>so ; and 
if any order of read(?rs sliould find in either of the four or five talcs, into w hich 
th«*se volumes are divided, a want of attractiveness and vital intc‘rest, the fault, 
assuredly, is rr.tlicr in the rc'inoteiiess, in the associations awakened, or som(^ 
other iK'culiarity <*onneetctl with the .subject, than in the powers which the 
fair llclm'ws liave manifested in the working out of their design. They have 
imagination of no flagging kind- Istldness that exi-rutes their eonception with- 
out th»‘ least nause or misgiving— enougli reading of a jiartieulur kind to set 
up a library full of .lewisli roinaiiec- writers - a <|nirlv eye fi»r the gorgeous, 
the graceful, and tlh* jiicturcsquc — luindi knowledge (doubtless) of the 
customs and habits it is tlu'ir jjvovinec to portray — gri*at pow'crs of description, 
often admirably n^fcd■— and a never-failing flow of bannonious but frequently 
too fiorid language. 'Tlay ]»aint sd-sct'ne.-* and state- draperic*.'. as distinctly 
as Mr. Hart could p<jrtray llieni upon canvas; and if we arc lit present 
disjiosed to rate, by a M)rncwhHt biwer standard, tlieir portraituH'S of 
character and delineations of pa-ssions and of maniirTs, what wonder? Hut 
tliey have made great advances here, and in tlu'se volumes have evineed a 
knowledge of the w(>rking.s «)f the human heart, which we in vain lo(»k for in 
many «>ldcr sind more practised writers. ** The 'Fwin Hrothers of Ncarda,” the 
longest of the talcs, is, in some respects, the favourite; it is wrilten with 
passionate earnestness an<l coTi.spicin)Us grace; but the writer should avoid 
those attempts at what is called “strong writing,'’ which are scf-n in the death 
of the Parthian ami hi the rlo.sing words of the story. 'rhe>r, however, are 
hut weak examplc.s of the had taste to which we allude. How could the 
writer apply to the fair and noble Paula so vile, so nftecied, so barhaniurj, so 
disparaging an epithet as “ talented ?” “ 'riu* Phariset*," if less striking, is less 

defective, and contains some passage.^ equally forcible and delicate. "JTie, en- 
couragement which these writers are, wx* presmne, ^ure to experience among 
their own jieople, they arc entitled to receive every w here. 
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The WorJts of Montaigne^^ edited by Wuj.iam Hazlitt, form a volume — 
one rich noble volume — ivhich we, months agi), welcomed to our Jjibrary 
Table. J lallani says, that the Kssays of J\fontm;^ne make, in several respects, 
an epo<*li in literature ; and he adds, of this earliest classical writer in the 
French language, tliat he is the first whom a gentleman is ashamed not to 
ha ve read. We may observe upon this, that the appearance of the present 
edition constitules an epoch in the history of the delightful essayist’s writings^ 
and that the English gentleman who has failed to read him hitherto, will have 
no decent excust; for leaving him unread now. The| volume is coinphite : it com- 
prises the Essays translated hy C(»ttoii ; the Letters; theJourneyintotiler- 
inany and Italy, now first translated; notes from all the commentators ; the 
critical opinions of (‘inincnt authors on Montaigne ; the t^oges of Jay 
and Villemain ; a hihliographieal notice of all the editions, with copious in- 
dexes ; and a life of the philos()]»her by his present editor. This life is written 
with a right feeling of the suhjeet, uiul \^ith a due care as to the points to U* 
oxeluded as well as introdneed. The Essays tell Uh so inueh ahont Alontaigne, 
<'xhihitiitg t(» us his habits as well as his thinkings, tliat a more lengthened 
diH.scrtiLtion was unnecessary. What Mr. ilazlitt. has here translatisl is well 
done ; and no one who justly appreciates the intrinsic w'orth of Montaigne's 
writings will think any addition to them siiperfliuuis. On the eontrary, lie 
w'ill welcome for its own sate the journey inti Gi'nnany and Iliily. Of the 
inode in which the editor has (h'alt with Cottoifs translation of the Essays, we 
heartily approve, (^dton, prefacing his tmunorahle translation, says, that the 
author has .suffered by him as well as by the former translator (tlohn Florio), 
hut that both are ti> he excused, wliere they uiiss the sense of the author, 
“ whose language is siieh in many places as grammar cannot reconcile, which 
renders it the hardest hook to niake a ju.stifiahli* viTsion of that J ever y(*t 
saw.” 'riien there w(*re immherless errors of the pr(*sv, re.sulthig from ii shih- 
hered manuscript and an illiterate amamuuisis. Thi‘ editor of a later etlition 
alt,(*red Cotton’s prose in above JIOOO places. Sine(‘ then (in 177d) a now 
edition of the same translation ajipeared, with “ eonsidrrahh* amendments nml 
improvements hut in the proee^s of moderni/ing (.'otton's language its spirit 
<'vnporated. Air. Ila/.litt lias now risked the eharg*e of j)r(*sum])tioii (in soine 
quarters) by deciding, aft(T a eiirefiil and close ctnuparihoii, that not t‘) alter 
Cotlon, ill some pla<a‘.s, would he an injustice to Montaigne. Admitting the 
mu-storly charaetcr of the translation, taking it in it^^ wlmle spirit, he yet .shews 
that “ there occur in it, and at no long intervals, instances of carelessness 
which greatly detract from tlie \alu(‘ of tlie Iran.-lation.” Jt niav anui.se the 
reader to give one or two ot' these Inaccuracies, as d(:leeh‘d hv ilr. Il.i/.litt. 
Montaigne, ehsitting nkoiit sniell*^. rcimirks JCn h: jjhts fsprssr bnrhurh^ las- 
femmas Saifthas^ In an age of tie* darK('-t harharisni, the Scythian 

women,’ \c. ; wliieli, in C’otton's version, is rendere<l — “ In tlu* wildest jiarts 
of Ilarhary, the Scytliiaii woincu,” ixc. In one place, where .Montaigne gives 
iui necoiint ot an acci«lcnt that threw' him into a swo<m, lie savs — “ 1 hud .so 
much .sense ahoiil me as to order them to give a horse to ///// who, I saw, 
viv/.v totliiig and hibourtta^ along the r<iad, whieh W'us a steep and inieasy one 
this Cotton renders- i had .so nmeh sense as to order that a horse I saw tjy> 
and f altar on the wa\ . whieh is mountainous and uneasy, should he giv(*n to 
intf wtfa. ’ iSIr. lla/litt truly says that this suljects his author to a grave iin- 
putiition. Jlis vindication is eoinplete, ami his patience has been equal to his 
acuteness, i lie siu'i'css which this volume, introduecil hv a pretty vignette 
ami well-engraved portrait, will lie Mire to command, must amply recompcn.se 
the lalmur with which he bus followed up his collection of the writings of the 
tru€i Engllshuiuii, Defoe. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

LIVEBTOOL AS IT AVAS AND 18— THE HERO INTRODDCED — JIfiJtCIlANT-UFR 
EIGHTY TEARS SINCE. 

“ The Mersey,” suys Caiiuleiu “sj>niadiunr and presently contracting 
its stream fiom Warrington, falls into the occ^n witli a wide, channel 
very convenient for triule, ^vlu‘lv i>pens to view Litherpole^ (coiiunonly 
culled Lirpool, from the water extending like a pool, accxirdlng tt> tUo 
couiniun opinion,) wIktc is tluj most convenient and most fri*quenteil 
passage to Ireland; a town more famous for its beauty and populous- 
ness than for its antiquity.” 

What Ciiuiden’s idetis of popiilousncss might have Ix^en it is hard to 
say; but if in his time he considereil Litlu^rpole, or LjrpiH>l, famoua 
on tliut account, Ju?. rev <*n‘nce for its fame, would beat present increased 
a hundred fold. We have an ongfaviHl view of the West Prilspiict of 
Liverpoole,” ttikeii soniewherc alamt a hundred ye»rs after the date of 
J/is Jb’itiuinia— ill IGSO, and in llu*, scanty and scattered collection 
of in.-ignilieunt houses, apparently intersectiul but by one regular 
street, containing within its enclosure tields and plautatioua of trcct?, 
and bounded by a streaiu on which i«oem to float hnU-a-doxeji ve.Msels, 
all of the snuiUi'St tonnage, most of them mere barks, we could hardly 
recognise the swelling city adorn*f<l with majestic, edlhi^s, trav<M*sed 
by magnificent and crowded streets, and on its river side fianked by 
gigantic docks ol‘ almost TiUmie masonry. 

The flourisliing state of Liverpend is not by any m(?ai).s remarkable 
for antiquity, li dates from alxmt the beginning of the last century; 
aiul liowevrr it may shock the fine foldings of the existing race of the 
jucii ])hilosophiziiig bytlic sidi* i»f tlit^Mcrscy, its ]>rospcrity had biyond 
question its origin in the slave-trade, of whicli LiA’crpool, having 
filched tluit comin<jr<*<* from Dristol, lK*canie the gr<‘at cmpoi'ium. We 
shall not fatigue our rcad« rs witJj details, whicli, ii* they seek, 

tliey may find in Jiuiny a bulky voIunv‘ of jnirlianjcntary reports; nor 
weary them by discussing the merit*? or demerits of a ipicstioii now 
set at r<'st for ever. TIm* labours of disinterested philanthropists, and 
of philuntUropistK whom the in<f!*t <*xalte<l charity can liardly admit to lie 
ilisintiM'estcd, have removed the '•tain of tolerating slavi'ry from the 
code of British law. We ]mv<^ at all events got rid ol* tin* word; 
whether we have got rid of tlie thing^ may bi*. a »nutPT not Avorih dis- 
cussing. Be it sufficient to say that the slavc-.trade. eramni' cl IfiviTfuKd 
with wealth; and that weultli, by il.s natimil opt, ration, raised Livmpool 
into importane.e. (ieorge Frederick Cooke, in one of those wiUI and 
unaccountable sallies into which nothing but genius, oven in tlrunkon- 
ness, can bur.st, while performing the part of Hiehartl tin? Third, 
in the WilUainson-squtire. Theati*e of Liverp<»ol, amitl a hissing and 
hooting, Avell earned for having been so overeorrn? by tht? poetry of 
Sliakspeare, or the punch of the Angel, as to tumble about th<? stage, 
obtained attention by crying, with his wondrous voice, “ Silence, and 
VOL. IV. O 
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heoi' me!*’ Tlie call was instantly ol>eycf[W Moulding his features into 
Ids most tciTific scowl, he looked on the wtonished audience, and the 
indignant rejjrcscntative of the last of the Plantagenets thus shouted 
forth: — 

‘‘ ft is hard enough to submit to the degradation of such a profession 
as that in which 1 appear ; but it is the luwe>t <lcplh of disgrat?e to be 
eompclle<l to play the buthxm for the ainusoment of a set of wretehes, 
every stone of whose evcTy bri<*k of wliose hou>es, every block 

of whose (locks, is grouted and cennaited together by tlie blood and 
marrow of tint sold a»j<l muivhuvd African.” 

"J'Imj audience, by their indignation or their sileiicv, gave at legist a 
qualified assent to tin* truth of this unc(*reiinonious n'lnonstnmce; and 
the attention wliicli was refused by thii nierchants of Sydney Lane, or 
Goree Dock, to tlio tame chxiucnce of a Williorforcc, or the sober 
}>rcaching.s of a Clarkson, was aroicscd wilJi feelings of sliaine hy tlic 
tierce denunciation of a tipsy a<*tor. Men arc still alive who actually 
traded in slavery on tin* coast of Africa; and many will remember the 
days when the watcinvord, ‘‘ Liberty and tlie slave-trade*,” floated 
proudly upon the elect ioii-haimers of General Tarleton. Why should 
we not remcjiiher it? It was otdy in 1807; and that to young people 
liiv(' us counts not inucli more tliaii if it were yesterday. 

CJooK(f.s savage laiiiit was ofcourM; notluug more, as well nuiy be b(?- 
licxnJ, limn a ferocious exaggeration; but it is uiRhmiable tlnit many ho- 
liouraldc and upright men weriumgaged in thi.- imin-tratHc, tin* jiroju’iety 
of which they never doiilite<l; and that few of the most unexeeption- 
uhle. merchants in LiN(U|HH)l, though closing their eyes to what was 
called “ the horrors of the middle passage,” refiis(»d l(» accejit the 
profits which it returned. We lui\e now^ nothing further to add in 
tlie way of introduction to our story, exeept tJiat this peculiar trade 
having had its main euemirageiueut in tins country by ti\c Assiento 
contract, and its maiii dlsconra-zenieiit hy what dohu Wesli‘y called 
the Grand JJevival of religion, our story fixes itself in the middle time 
between both — vi/., iu ITtiO. 

flust only is it to remark, that miiiiy persons iu Liverpool eoiiscieii- 
lU)ud> pn»lesled agaiii-l this Iraflic — cspeeially (^uakius, and the more 
nusten* disMMiters. du-t, also, is it to add, that a genenil suspicion 
pre\ ailed that. tlu»se same Quakers wore deeply engaged in tin* business. 
This they dt*elai’ed to he a calumny, and wen^ h(diev(‘(l, as people 
wislu'd lohelieve. Ibit of the mercantile world, M>ine, without making 
any lufisy j)roi'essiou.>, conscientiously ah-^taiiied from having anything 
to do wiili tlie capture and sale of their fellow' -creatures; and among 
them wa> the famous house of Ilibbletliw’aite, Manesty, and Co., of 
l\>ol Imiie, 1/nerpool. This firm, at the time w(' w rite of, W'as repre- 
sented by a siiiglo indi\idiuil, JMr, »}olui Manesty. 

Mr. j\lanest\ was about tlu’ee or four and forty years of age wdien 
<mr narrativt*. commonees. llis counteiianee w as cold and calculating. 
Seldom, if evei‘, relaxing into a smile, and almost as seldom dui'kening 
into a frown. In stature, he, like one of Crabbe's heroes— 

“ Grove Jonas* kindred, Sibyl kindred’s sire. 

Was jix feet high, and Igok'd six inches higher 

und his massive head, somewhat (contrary to custom, he wore no 
peruke) touchcil with gray, and rapidly inclining to be bald, was 
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Arnilj set on « fnilir ample f&otii8ers» Kia dress, 
wied, WM df sHttf^brown bnmdelotH ^ <soat, a de^ 

fis|kped waistobat, and a <dose-dttin^ p^ of breeoKes, abfc rbaicddiij| 
nmob bejond tbe knee, where they wei« secured by a pair Of sum 
$&xet bndklea* These garments all of the same cokmr ^d 
material, and fbr i!Bore than twenty years, he had not idlotired any 
chai^ sn their 'which, thongh an olivet of scorn in the eyes 

of the beaux and macaronies of the middle oi the last century, 'was 
eomfbrtable and oommodiotis. No rufllcs graced his wrists; no tie or 
solitaire decorated his stiff cravat, rolled closely round his muscular 
throat; no omam^t whatever was worn on any part of his person; but 
aS, from his weU-brushed, broad-brimmtHl hat, to his woollen stodiings 
of iron gray — and his shoes, black4med with whatever art, beifore tl^ 
appearance 6f Day and Martin in the world of Japan, could command, 
and kept tightly close by a pair of the darkest buckles— ‘Waa 
acrapulonsly clean, stainless, and witlmut speck. Such, too, was hie 
icpute among his brother merc^hants; and when, at Exchange hours, 
he made his way, slowly and steadily pacing among the cornme^ial 
crowd, with his gold-headed cane, which he carried more as an emblem of 
his caste, than for any purpose of supjwrting his brawny hand or strongs 
set limbs, he seeinoik in more sensi^s than one, a pillar of 'Change. 

Of Ills partners, the elder Hibbletliwaite had died some yem‘S before, 
and his son, who formed the Co.,” f^rtdcrrcHl cock-lighting, badger- 
drawing, bull-baiting, and other reliiMri Lfincastrian amusemen'ts— 
most of which we have bequeathed as legacies on the other side of the 
Atlantic— to the duU routiiu^ of the desk and invimtcr. With great 
pleasure, thcretbre, he sold his inters^ in the dim to ins graver 
partner, who, as usual in contracts between such parties, was no loser 
in the transaction. We by no means intend to insinimte tlmt anything 
passed wliich was inconsistent with mercantile honour, thr the 
purchaser w'lis not more eager to get than the seller to get rid of tlie 
concern on any terms wliatever. If the money i)aid was less than 
what Manesty would liave disbursed to n more sugucians <«• less busty 
customer, it was far more tlian Dick liibbletlmaite required on the 
moment for the purposes of squandering. 

Those who now visit the Liverpool Excliangc, in Castle Street, and 
look upon the spruce and aiiy sec'ond-hand dandies, Avho disposer of 
millions of money— at least, of bills — in the jautitie>t style possible; 
or see them, at aU hours of tlie dfiy, sipping claret, swilling grog, or 
f^Hng down bitter b«w, according as the goddess Laverna is pro- 
pitious to her votaries; or who meet them in the hundreds of eoffec- 
roomfl, bar-parlours, or taps, so profusely planted nil over their 
borough, flirting with pretty Miss Eliza, betting at Jem Wai’d% making 
their books at Radley’s, or ** tossing” at Jack Langan's, must needs be 
netidnded that these gentlemen no more resemble thrir methodical 
dites of old, than does the maintenon cutlet or the ressole dee ro^nons 
de haetf represent the haunch of mutton or the lordly sirloin. In one 
art, they certain^ far surpass their fathers— what tliat art is, wc leave 
to Dale Street on one side of the ocean, and to Wall upon the 
other, to disclose. Be that as it may, among the most methodical men 
of this most metliodical time, none could be more methodical than tbe 
imhf merchant whom we have just introduced to our readers. 

Jdiii Honesty was, as we have <mid, some three or four and forty 
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y^ora of age, twenty of which he Imd passed in indefatigiihie and uni^ 
ceRfdng commercial industry in his natire town. The Exchange clock 
itself c<»uld not have be«}n more punctual and unvarying in its move- 
ments than he/ Six o’clock (wery morning of iVinter or summer fipuud 
him seated upon the high stool of liis inner office^ turning over his 
books of business with a scnitinizing eye, preparatoiy to the labours of 
the day. Eight o’clock every everting saw him as invariably occupied, 
upon the same st<ml, over the same books, which liad recorded the 
results of those, now finished lalK)urs. Few incidents marked the 
interval between those iiours. Writing letters (K'ciipied Ids time until 
eight o’clock, when he sate down to a hearty breakfast of northern 
cheer, to whierh his tc.in])ora1e liabits aiul i*obust frame enabled him to 
do ample justice. The multifarious occupatioTis of commerce engaged 
him until dinner, wliicli, contrary to the general habit of the Liver- 
pool men*hants — whose custom it was, then, even more tlian now, to 
dine in taverns — was served at home, and lie shared a ))lain but solid 
repast wnth a siiigh? companion. A ttinkard of ale, and sometimes a 
glass of port, was its only accompaniment ; and dinner concluded, he 
went upon ’Change, to transact affairs with his brother mcrchauts. 
Great was the deference whIcJi he thci-e mot; and for a couple of 
hours, hills, bonds, obligations, bargains, freights, in.surances, specula- 
tions, contracts, shipments, ladings, entries consignments, untl a host of 
other words familiar to mercantile ear in a great emporium of tnule and 
shipping, were despatched by him with the rapidity ao!(|uired by long 
practice, and a decision which is the sure attendant upon a heavy purse, 
ilis dealing.^ were upright, liis engagements punctually observeil; and 
though in doing business with^thors who were imt so punctual or so 
solvent as himself, he had no scruple to entbree his claims in suck 
manner as the law allows iiml the court awards, yet the very greatness 
of his transactions precduded liiin from biniig, in general, mixed up 
with needy or embarrassed parties, ami his wcaltli often allow^ed liim 
to display tlie semblance, and p(*r)mps the reality, of generous and 
kindly dealing towards the fallen <ir broken adventurer iu trade. At 
live, tea, followed by an liour’s indulgence in smoking, f his only luxury, 
and cnn.scicntious scruples occasionally rcjiroached Inm for indulging in 
thi.s slave-raised tveed,) brought him again to Jiis l>ooks; a bread and 
cheese supper, sometimes ivlieved by a glass of hot rum and water, 
followed, and ten oV1o<*k consigned him to liis IkkI, tlience to rise at six 
o’clock the n(*xt morning, and repeat the lalwiirs of the bygone day. 

Such was th(» soIxt and unvarying life of Mancsty, and many more 
besides of his contemporaries. 

CHAPTER II. 

WHO TBE WOLSTERnOLUES WEBE, AND WHO WAS THEIR SUCCESSOR 
AT WOLSTEBUOUIE CASTLE. 

From his business, as we have already stated, African tragic was 
wholly excluded; he had taken a very decided part in protesting 
against the slave-trade, then principally opposed by the dissenters, 
whidi threw him much into their company; and tliough not departing 
from the church of England, in which he was reared, lie seldom at- 
tended iU^rviccs, preferring, instead, to frequent the chapel of tlie 
lteY<ivex0lkr. Zacbnriah Uickathrift, called by his admirers Zealous 
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Zacliariah} and. by idl wliom they would ooudder tho ungodly* OU Ouffr 
tiie-Cn&hioD^ both tiitles being derived from the energy wtdtvWtd^Jie 
enforced the extareme doctrines of Calvinimu The hnose hedy ibd^y 
formerly been somewhat connected with the West Indies, btit,. that 
branch of the business had been entrusted to the elder HibUethwidta* 
Maneety nev'er liked it; and on the old man’s dcatli, tins dislike wim» 
stiU fbrther increased by reports of Uie proceedings of the younger 
gentfeman, wliile on a visit to Port Boyal; proceedings wluchi In. the 
grave partner, were by no means calculated to reAe^ 
credit on the ^mracter of the firm. This was, indeed, one of the 
prindpai causes of tlie dissolution of partiiersliip, after which event 
Monesty gave up the West Indian and African connexion tdtogether* 
When it was pressed upon him that there were oftluir tilings besides 
slaves to be traded in — as palm oil, or gold dust — ^upou the Gambia, he 
used sternly to rejdy — ** No— no, it is best not to touch tlie tiling at 
all4 Have I no consideration lor tlu^ souls of my sailors, whom I 
shoubl, by despatcliing them tiiither on any mission whatever, expose 
to the contamination of Indiig the associates ol‘ murdt^rers, pirates, and 
manstealers ?” In all other branclu^s of commerce, he zealously 
engaged, and so rnonotoiious was his life, that fur mows than tu'cnty 
years he was never known to have loll LivcTpool for a further distance 
than Manciicster, a journey then perlbmied with easw3 and expedition 
in six iumrs, except soiik' twice or tiince on short business expeditions 
to London— and once a year, whtm he paid a visit to an estate whicli, 
much to the astonishment of his eommcix^ial friends, he Imd purcltased 
in one of the wildest juuls of Yorkshire. 

Wolsterboline manor was seated amid the rugged and then almost 
inaccessible moorlands on tlie Lancastrian liorder. Befori'. the union 
of the kingdoms it could boast of a castle, the inmates of which were 
continually occupied either in border warfare against the Scotch, or in 
the civil contentions of the Plantageuets. The casth^ gradually made 
way for a strong castellated liouse, which had the honour of having 
kept oif Sir Arthur Ilaslei’igge in the war of Charles and his Parlia- 
ment: that ill its turn w'us in more )ieacefu1 times succeeded by a 
modom mansion, built in the quaint faoJiion of the days of Anne; and 
the waste moorland was made to blossom with tlu^ rose in a curious 
garden, ornamented with the innumerable devices, wliieli the perverse 
ingenuity of the queer gardeners who nourished at tlie commencement 
of the last century was fond of puzzling forth* But that house, at 
the time of our story, was idmost iii ruuis. The lands, never carefully 
cultivated, had nearly cease<l to be cultivated altogether, and now 
affonled but scanty pasturage lor a few straggling sheep ; the garden 
alone retained sonic semblance of its pristine pomp. The house sup- 
plied a dwelling-place, such as it w’’as, for a poor old man, wlio had 
been under-gardener, many years bygone, in the days erf* tlie last Wol- 
sterholme, and by his zeal, exerted to the utmost of his power, the 
winding walks were kept in order; tiie evergreens clipped and trimmed 
into their original shapes of heraldic griffins — the armorial bearings of 
the family ; the fruit of bush or tree preserved from totally perish-, 
ing; the flower-knots still disposed in their whimsical mazes; the 
green border of the long fi&h-pond— flsh-pond, indeed, no more! for 
the flsh had long vnnished— cleaned and cleared — the rose .was reated, 
the weed uprooted— all with os much care as if the eyes of lift former 
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rested upon the scene* But tkece th^ rested not With a 
ftttaMty cormnon to many of onr mcieot fionilieSy the Wolsterholmet 
hod always adopsed the losbi]^ side: their manors were eoniiseated by 
the Yorkists, and bat parti^ restored by Henry VIL; in the days 
of his BtteeefiBOf , their attaehmeEt to the Romish faith bst 
fheir inflaenoe in court or county, and many a broad aere hecBdei, in 
the nmd insuarectioa known in histcny by the name of the Ksing of 
the North. When the deluded fc^wers of the standard of the Fi>ra 
WovaUds of Christ hoped that, » 

** If their enterpruie bad sped. 

Change far and wide the land had seen**^ 

A resurrection from the dead, 

A spring-tide of immortal green,^ 

int were morcilessly taught to see their mistake by Sir George Beau- 
mont, the Wolsterhohnes tiMjk an active part, and suffered, some in 
person, all in estate; and lastly, in the Parliamentary war, they as Ca- 
valiers \vt*,ro made to groan heavily under fines and sequestrations, for 
which, when the days of royalty returned with Charles II., it was 
but sorry reeompcnce, on their presentation at court, that they were 
profusely complimented, heartily shaken hy the hand, heainly laden 
with promises, laughed at as counti-y pests by the courtiers, and if re- 
membered at all, renujmlKirod only as bt^res hy the king. These being 
the annals of their house, it is no womlcr that the Revolution found 
tlu*m in possession of a .sadly dwindled estate, which possessed few 
temptations for the spoiler; but untaught by experience, they still 
clung with constant fi<lelity to that White Rose, whieh had been so fatal 
to their fortunes. The cowardice of Jamc.s >vas, however, kinder to 
his followers than the courage of his lilt her had Ixnm; for his pn^cipi* 
tote flight aftbrded his partisans no op|jtirtunity for an English insur- 
rection, and the followers of William had no pretext for dealing a.s 
liberally in confiHcati<ms on the eastern as they did on the w«^stcrn side 
of St. George’s Channel. Wolsterhohne Castle, as it was stiU called, 
was thus saved to its owners, who w'ould infallibly have followed the 
standard of James, if he had raised one; and it became the theatre of 
many a political intrigue, with whieh appellation the “ honest men** 
thought proper to dignify their drinking l>outs. In 1715, the Sir 
Thomas of that day was ** out,” with the Earl of Mar, and, obliged to 
fly to France, he died at St. Germain.s, in sad poverty. The relics of 
Iliis once great j)ropcrty, now reduced to little more than this barren 
waste, weiti fimdly dissipated by hi.s son, also a Sir Thomas, who, witll 
the liojreditary wisdom of the family, threw down the last stake of the 
Wolsterholmcs, and lost it in the i^ause of Charles Edward. He, like 
his father, was obliged to fly to the Continent; and entering the 
French service, had the good fortune of being shot dead, before abso- 
lute penury, which Inid lK*en long .staring him in the face, had acttudly 
come down upon him like an armed man. His younger brother, who, 
amid the loud n^monstrances of bis kindred, had adopted the Hano- 
verian side of the question, obtained a commission in Ligonier’s troop, 
and perished in some obscure skirmish in the Amerclan pl^tations a few 
years before Sir Thomas’s death. And the land knew their place no 
more. Their honours were attainted, their manor seized by the 
crown. The memory of the family was still cherished by the pea- 
santiy, to w^hom they had always h^n kind, but there was, for many 
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retmnsy m. eiridjeiit relisetanoe ta speak ^ l^e eld peo|)k»Md th^ 
wero gra&ttDj fergotifceii 110 y «»8 rolled away. 

On the <if the hst baronet^ gome dve-alld^t 1 rel^f 

before this stcoy begins^ the crown ageiits paredied the e8tate-«^hiclii, 
^ugh sm^ in was ^mcious in aereiiH-^to many pet^ Iwddr 
iiigs^ principaUy among the tenants of the late possessors; birt as me 
bidder appeared for tiie manor-house, it was suffered to faU; inte 
deoqr* Some years afterwards, Manesty had occasioi] to proceed 
towards that part of the country, and, on learning these oircumstanoe^ 
he eyinoed a most unusual anxiety to become the purchaser of the 
house. The bargain was easily concluded; he left the poor gardener 
as he found him, in possession, and afforded him a pittoiice sufficient 
for his wants and services. After this, he gradually purchased the 
several portions of the estate at prices which made his conhdontial 
book-kee{)cr start. He put the miserable dwellings of his teiuints into 
repair, and shewed himself ns easy and csarele^s in his new character of 
a landlord as he was strict and precise in his old one of a merohant; 
but os for the manor-house itseff, he would not permit tlie slightest 
alteration or reptur, beyond what was absolutely necessary to keep it 
f]*otu tumbling about tlic cars of its old occupant, lliis ruinous 
dwelling lie visited oucc n-year, — always alone, — and took possession 
of the only habitable apartrnerU in tlie house, one communicating by a 
glass door with tlic gulden. What was the motive or object of fiiis 
visit no one could tell. He pretended, iiulccd, that he wont to do 
business >vith his tenantry; but this was no more than a px'Ctenoe, for 
there WiVS no business to do. The trilling returns of rent which he 
miglit bring bock were not ol' the slightest irniHirtance to a man of his 
ivealti), and could well have been left to the care of the hiunblcst 
clerk in his ollice, without diverting from fui* weightier transaotions 
the time and atbmtion of the mas^n% As nobody suspected Solid 
John — the name which his acquaintances bestowed on him behind 
his back — of sentiment or romance; jwj in religion and politics he and 
Lis had been always opposed to the Wolstcrholmes; as the only link 
which connected the names of the families was one that could give 
rise to no other than angry or painful feelings; and most esj^cially as the 
speculation, os it would be called in Inveriiool, did not yield him any- 
thing like one i>er cent, for his money, the curious in these matters, 
puzzled with guessing, and knowing that Manesty, like the apparition 
in Macbeth, was one that would not be questioned, were obliged to 
content themselves with giving to Wolsterholme Castle the nickname 
of John Manesty’s Folly. ^ 

Of late, however, it was put to some use, for its garden was made 
to supply bouquets and love-knots, and other floral tributes, which, to 
the great astonishment of his grave neighbours, were suddeidy seen to 
bloom in the sills and bowpots of tlie darksome and dingy windows of 
Pool Lane, where for many a long year no other leaves had been heard 
to rustle but those of the casli-bo^ and the ledger. 

CHAPTER III. 

TBS VODSaK CrXOK AND IPBXGBN2A. 

^‘R readers, we suppose, will take it for granted tliat these roses and 
liliei^ and other triumphs of the flower-bed. bloomed not especially for 
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Mr,, Jolm Manosty; on the €<miraty, they were there vwy nuich 
against his, will. They were culled by younger hands for younger 
eyes; and many a mystery did they contain, inteUigible but to two 
people— for which said mysteries Mr. Johp tMancsty bad very little 
sympathy. In our description of the staid and monotonous life of the 
merchan^ it n^y be remembered, we mentioned that he abaced liis 
dinner witli a solitary companion, and the dowers were for hinou^ That 
companion was lus nephew, Mr. Hugh Manesty. Mr. Hugh Manesty 
was between two or three and twenty, a well-grown and a well-knit 
youth, of whose personal ai>|>earance any uncle, who regarded such 
things, might justly feci proud. His story may be told in few* words. 
We have said, tlie only link which could be supposed to connect the 
Idanestys with the Wolsterholmes was a painful one; and tliat link 
was tlic parentage of Mr. Hugh Manesty. Cornet Wolsterholme, 
while quartered at Liverpool, had been attracted by the demuri) beAuty 
of Miss Hannah jVIaiiesty, whom he saw by mere accident. How the 
fair devotee disc'overed that she was loved by tJie gay cornet is a 
question wliicli our readers bad better ask their wives and sweethearts; 
here it is sufficient to say that it wtis discovered. And when Wilford 
Wolsterholme shortly afterwards departed with his regiment for 
Americii, lie was elandt‘stinely accompanied by a lady who was his 
W'ife, and no longer Miss Mnuejity. threat was the indignation of 
that serious household! It was sup|[>o$4.'d that the event hastened her 
mother’s death ; it certainly sent Jcdin, her brother, across the At- 
lantic, by his father’s eonunand, to seek tlic fugitive lady, to compel 
Wolsterholme to marry her, — if that ceremony had not been i)er- 
formed, — ^and, ^uiai*riod or unmarried, to endeavour to bring her back. 
John Alanesty s absence extended to two years, and he returned, not 
with his sister, but Ids sister's infant. Her husband had been killed, 
and she — to use the pathetic words of Scripture — “ hail bowed herself 
down and travailed, for her pains came upon her.'* The Icbabod of 
the house of Wolsterholme was brought safely to Liverpool by John 
Manosty, and his father’s death shortly after put the young merchant 
in the })lrtee of a father to ids sister’s cldld. He carefully fulfilled the 
duty, according to Ids own views. The boy went not to Oxford or 
to Cambridge — scats of ilissipation or JacoWtisra, false doctrine, or 
scientific atheism; he was not taught the aljsurd vanities of dead lan- 
guages, whicli profit nothing in any coininc3rce now known in the 
world; the follies of the currenl literutuni he was taught to despise; 
but for worldly learning, all that Cocker at least coidd import, was 
duly implanted in the mind of the boy. Araby the blest, Italy the fair, 
never produced, in the eyes of hife uncle, anything so worthy of wonder 
and of love as the numerals of the one and the double enUy of the other. 
His spiritual loandng was confined to the expositions of the Bible by 
Mr. Cuff-the-Cushion, to whidi he had the good taste-naot to use a 
higher word — as he adviuiced in years, to prefer the Bible itself. He pos- 
sessed none oftlic lighter accomplishments; dancing, drawing, music, 
were aU Oiboininations in the eyes of his uncle. The cock-fighting and 
bear-baiting propensities of the then junior partner of the bouse were by 
liimself looked upon with disgust; and Hibbleihwatte, w^ho with those odd 
fancies which it is so hard to explain, reoUy liked the modest and quiet 
youtl), after in vain endeavouring to initiate him in bis favourite pur- 
suits, was obliged finally, with a verv^ hearty oath of regret, to give 
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.Mai ap AS A Hiilksop. He aeverttieless was not deetfiute of soiiie 
of the graces that beeome his age^^for he knew the gallant though 
sad history of his paternal to the almost instiiietiTe pas- 

sion of a north-country man for horses^ he added the not usual 
elegance of {referring a knowledge of the use of the raptor to tind; of 
the more locally ^ fashionable weapon^ the e^ngle-sticL His uncle 
grimly sniiied at this choice of amusement^ but spoke not. Blooi9» 
thou^t he^ will out. Hunting was proscribed not more by the rigid 
principles of the sectarians^ with whom he chiedy communed, than by 
the stranger reluctance of the gentry of the palatinate to jKnrmit Any 
trades* to follow the hounds with them. For other f^oi*ts thC' field 
his t^portunities had been few. and religion and natural i*efineriient 
kept him from the alehouse and the cockpit. In short> after he camo 
towards manhood, deprived by taste and by feeling from the vUl|gar 
enjoyments of the ordinary rncn'antile population, by shyness and 
prejudice from the pursuits and delights of men of liijeral bt*eeding, and 
by his commercial {losition and suspected criM^d from the society of 
» tlie Lancastrian aristocracy, the young man dwelt almost alone. His 
uncle's business occufiied most of the hours of his week-days; his 
Sundays were devoted to the talKU'nadc; and ilierc many a Jemima, a 
Kesia, and a Kercm-happucli suficred their sweet eyes demurely to 
stray from the hymn-biHik, to' catch a glunr^e of the handsome counte- 
nance of the heir of the wealth of Srdid John Maucsty. We should 
liave said, that when the child was brought to Knglaiid, its grand- 
father insisted tliat it should bear his own name, and not that of the 
Imted Wolstcrholrae. But the soft glances of tlio godly sisterhood 
wore thrown away in vain. Hugh Manesty hecch‘d them not. Some 
touch, perhaps, of the uhl aristocratic blootl hardened his heuri against 
the disputatious daughters of dissent, and he shrank from their tea- 
drinkings as decidedly as from the alc-di-inkings of l>Lck Hibble- 
thwaitc. 

What once was a matter of taste had of late become*, a matter of 
feeling. A cluiiige liad come over the spirit of his dream ; and witli- 
out further preface, lie Imd met with Maiy Stanley. We leaYe to 
Burke, or Lodge, or Debn^tt, the. task of assigning 1 u*t station in the 
noble house of Derby, to which she lielonged. We require no h<!i*ald 
or genealogist to decide that she was an eminently beautiful and 
graceful girL Hugh Manc»sty met her while on a visit of business to 
Sir Hildebrand, her father’s Tj)an.^ 0 Ti; for Sir Hildebrand lieing longer 
in pedigree than in purse, had coiitrivexl, in spite of his contempt of 
mercantile pursuits, to be on the wrong side of the books of the elder 
Manesty. The baronet was glad to uffoi*d all the hos])italitie8 in Ins 
power to the representative of the house, and he gilded over the degra- 
dation by reflecting that his guest was not in reality a money-lender, 
but the actual representative of one of the oldest families of the north, 
and not very distantly connect^ with himself. 

Wlicther the story of Cynioii and Iphigenia be literally true, n^y 
be left to the conuueiitators on Boccacio, CbauctT, and Dryden ; blit 
that it is morally true, no one who has looked upon tluj progress of 
youth can doubt^nd Mary Stanley was Iphigenia to Hugh Meinesty. 
The loutishness of the cotmtinghouHC-clcrk, far more disgusting tlian 
the liobnailcd clown, was dispelled ; a feeling that there was something 
iK^tter worth reading tlian the ” Whole Duty of Man,” or the “Beady 
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jEUMokimer,’’ soon aaiHJse in A0]toiiiwaiaidi8cov6i^inp<NB^ 

before imeospected; and even liia^baokB^ deeply reverenced ae tbc^ 
vrere belong n^toimd a new form of reverence. The Bible was no 
longer a sauie oC^tewts for centrover^^ bat a vi^ume of bean^^ poetry, 
and love; aad^ki llie ‘^Pilgrim’s Pn^gress'* he could afibrd to fiwge^ 
wliUe reading wondrous allegory^ all renieinbranee of the per^ 
oatiaiDS oS perverse cobbler. He, too^ was now conneeted with 
the gentry of the country, and partook of thdr amusements s he felt 
the^ want of accon^lishments and education, and sedulously applied 
himself to obtain ^tb. Originally endowed with talents of no com* 
snon order, and urged to perseverance by the unsparing goad of im« 
eeasing love, his progress was far bey<md what we dud in schoeds and 
colleges; and a lapse of two years before our narrative begins had 
sui&e^ to make Mr. Hugh Moncsty what he bod always been in heart 
and soul, a true and f[nislie<l gentleman. 

lie clung, however, to the desk ; habitual reverence of his uncle, who 
possessed that whieli Kent says he saw in tlie face of Lear— ooimnaad,** 
made him fear to disclose a seci'et to one from whom he knew it would « 
meet neither sympathy nor respect No two men could be more dif- 
ferent than Sir Hildebrand and his uncle. The baronet hated the mer- 
chant, because lie was a iiicrcliant, because he was of humble origin in 
the county, because he w'as a Whig, bt‘,cau 8 c he was a dissenter, and, 
worse than ail, because he was ricli, and ixis creditor. The merchant, 
as for as his time allowed him, hated the baronet, because he was an 
aristocrat, because he was a Tory, because he was a liigh chui'chmoa, 
because he was an emban’iissed man, and his debtor. A maiTiage 
would have been spurned by both si<lcs as totally clisproportioned, if 
it had been suspected ; but on the port of Sir Hildebrand, he no more 
dreamt that his daughter w(mld iK\stow a thought upon a man engaged 
in trade, than she would upon the groom that rubbtMl down her horse ; 
and John Manesty never Jiaving imterud Kaglomunt, Sir Hildebrand’s 
seat, had no opportunity of observing tlie conduct of the young people 
to each other. He therefm-e contente<l himself with remonstrating 
against the visits of his nephew to Sir Hildebrand, and the striking 
and visible alteration in that youth’s bearing. At first he was inclined 
rigidly to forbid the connexion altogether ; but when he observed the 
pain tliat it gave, and rellected on tlic eonstaiit attention, kindly man- 
ners, and willing obedience of the liandsome youth before him, he gave 
a gruff consent. Perha[)S at heart he felt no ij^al objection that the 
heir of his fortunes should be tiiken up as a oom}ianion by the aris- 
tocracy of ius native county. Thus the matter remained ; and they 
continued to hope on in secret, scarce knowing wdiether they loved 
or not. , 

CHAPTER IV. 

A POIHT or CONSCXEMCE— HAT AN ANIX-SLAVSRV ADVOCATE BOXJ> SIiAT^ 9 ?-r- 
^ THE ASSSHBLT OF THE OIFTED-^TBE POINT DECIDED. 

This affair gave John Manesty no small trouble ; bat a greater was in 
store for hiin. The carelessness of young Hibblethvraite so managed 
•‘—or rather mismani^ed— ^the West Indian business, to whici we have 
alluded, that it fell into great disorder; one of the consequences of 
which was, that the only means of liquidation for n very considerable 
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Ritm of riori^ 9 forajostf^ of osiortgage, <md ^ tiUdilig po^ 

oeosion of o Wge ptotaction by the ftnm of Manesty. Baft ^tUiii was 
e most pusaltog <m the oM part^ iSbt msxti wita'Ioo large 

ta be 4M»mttilebtiy 'diope&Bed whit; m the other, the oooedeutiotts 
scnq^ of tMtmia«6lav€«7 advocate opposed his emptoynieiit of sfatve- 
iabottr, dr ei^oymeiit of its prodooe. ** Even humaulj epeaking,*' 
how can I remonstrate vrfth my brother mercltaxits^ If 
1 mjwsif dM in ttevery as well as they.*^ But that thought he soon 
rejected. ^ POoln-pooh !” he said, « what matters it what other men 
iMak, I can reconcile my conduct to myself 1 The real qnestii^ 
eSan I conseieBtioasiy take possession of Brooklyn Boyal? I own that! 
isel doubts and scruples; seif*interest is a pleato hn^toreenst, and I 
lean haadfy afford to do without it. 1 shall consult ethers competent to 
decide in thb case of eonseionco. 1 know that if I went upon 'Change^ 
I should be universally laughed at, and told with many an oath tlmt I 
was a fool. If I advise with the zealous abolitionists, why, they aiHS 
so much pledged to their si<1e of the question, that T can already anti- 
^pate their answer; and as none of them have West India estates to 
sacriiice, they would the more libcmily counsel the sacrifice of mine. 
I doubt whether many of them would, in like circumstances, put their 
theories into practice. C^onsult the viear — pish I If it were a matter 
of Ibx-hunting, or n pipe of Tort, 1 might then indeed consult 
Hr. Moiyneux ; besides, did not he preach a sermon the other day 
{Heaven knows wlm wrote it !) to pr<ive that the blacks were the de- 
scendants of Ham, the son of Canaan ; and that any attempt to emah* 
cipatc them was flying in the face of Scripture, by taking off the curse 
pnmonneed by Noah upon his irreverent son — for whicli sermon the 
corporation voted him a service of plate. No ; I will leave it to the 
ministers of the independent (^hurdies. If they say y(»s, I will take 
ibis unfortunate Bahama prop<irty ; if No— I will not!” 

A solemn invitation to a great t<!a-drinking of the most gifted men 
for twenty miles round w'as the n*sult of these reflectiems. Thither 
came godly Mr. Goggletpn, of the Sandemaniuns, of Shawsbrow ; 
sainted Mr. Muggins, of the »Swedenl>orgians, of Sawny Pope’s Alley ; 
“the pious Zachariah Hickathrift, or Cuff-the-Cusbion, already men* 
tion^ ; the discret^t Sanders Mac Nab, of the Scottish congregation 
by Gore© Dock ; Ebenezer Kowljotham, of Hale, called by his 
enemies Roaring How, from the energy of his declamation, of no 
partieular ehuroh ; Samuel Broad, by the same class denoted Sleek 
Sammy, of the society of Friends, perversely called (Quakers, testifying 
in BolUm ; Jehosaphat Jo! son, (his real name was Roger, but for 
euphony he had altered it to Jehosaphat,) of the Ranters rjf Oldham; 
the great Quintin Quantock, the Boanerges of the Baptists of Bullock 
Smithy, and many others equally revered. Great," as the Psalmist 
oays, was the company of preachers vast the demolition of muflins, 
crumpets, and sandwiches ; illimitaHe the kilderkins of tea that were 
swallowed ; and if the grace before the meal was short, its brevity 
was amply recompensed by the length of that which followed. Be- 
sides ti^ reverend men, there were none present but John Manesty 
himself, end his nq^hew. Hugh’s visits to the Stanleys hud not 
increased his veneration for the holy assemblage by which he was 
surrounded ; and as the bosmess of the evening was about to com- 
mence, he rose to go away. I am of no use here," said he, address- 
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ing his uncle ; ‘'you knmr my opimon alreody-^I am too young and 
too int^xperienced to presume to oier a dc^atic judgment upon that 
whicli (hvides many just and honourable men, and my mercantile 
education teaches me to appreciate the vidue of the property which is 
coming under discnssum. I shall only say n<rr, siri» what 1 hare said 
to you before, that if the ease were mine, and that 1 had any doubt about 
it, I sliould Imve nothing to do with wliat might make it appear that I 
was not acting like a gentleman. I am not saying— far frmn it is* 
deed— tlmt your liolding Brooklyn Boyal is inconsistent with that 
cliaracter, but I think it might Ik^ safely hd't to your own judgment to 
decide wiiether it is or not.** He left the room, and a groan burst 
from the. congregation. Manesty was evidently displeased. “ A gen- 
tleman I— lie liu.*4 liud that word in Ids month too much of late ; I know 
where he jiickod it up, and must look to it. And yet* —some thought 
here appeai'ed to be passing thmugh the mind of Manesty to which he 
did not choose to give utterance, but he broke off by saying— “ no 
matter.” 

“ I do not like tlit' word,” said godly Mr. Croggleton, of Shawsbrow. 

1 never thought mueli of gcmtli'nieii,*’ — a class of persons with W'hich 
it, must be admitted, tJic respectable divine, who had jdeked up his 
theological attainments while travelling as a tinman, held very little 
uSHOidation. 

“Of a verity,” said Samuel Broad, who was a miller of Famwortli, 
“of a verity, it savours not of Christian luiniility to use these words of 
pride. It shews that the bran of the old Adiun bath not been blotted 
out, and the leaven of carnal self-seeking still keeps rising.” 

“ For luy part,” said an Irish divine, 'who had l>een upon a visit to 
Mr, Muggins, at Liverpool, on a mission of a twofold spiritual nature, 
partly pai'takiiig of theology, but still more concerning the establish- 
ment oi’ a trade in whisky, about that time beginning to be profitable, 
— “ for iny part,’* said he, “ J dou*t like one bit o’ the word, and I nivev 
<Ud, and 1 w^ondber how them as pride thimsilves upon their birth and 
quality, sboidd give thiiiisilves sich u name as gintlemin, as I have 
rtiisoii for knowing the biggest blackguards in the world (I mane the 
attorneys) call thimsilves gintlemin, &c. &c., mid cause had I to know 
it at the time when 1 lived at the back of the Poddle, w'hen I used to 
be pestered with impertinent letters from them,” Many other obser- 
vations* to the same effect would no doubt have followed, but that 
Manesty cut the discussion respecting gentlemen short, from a* ■wish 
perhaps not U) speak ill of the absent. In tew words be formally 
propounded his ronscientious scruples, and for some minutes there 
was sUenco in the assembly, each waiting for the other to begin. 

It was first broken by Koaring liow. — “ As I said in my sermon to 
the few believers in the benighted town of Hale, witnessing before 
the door of that Vanity Fair, which is called the Child of Hale, 
the inmates whereof are delivered over to perdition for their wicked 
laws and abandoned customs, 1 said unto 'them who steal the carcases 
of men” — (we pause to romai’k, that Roaring Row was by trade a. 
butcher)—*' and vend them in the shambles as if they were babes,— are 
they not oil bi* 0 thren? are they not all fiesh attdHblood? It is true 
they ore black; but I have yet to learn that the colour makes any 
diffewnce in the cattle. Is there not a murrain 4n the land, by reason 
of this trade? Is there not a rot in the Bheq;)-fold of England? 
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Touch not iti John Maneflty,-^toiu^ it not, pious John*«-^m<;h not 
the accurst tlungl It will be a canker in thy substaiioe. ^^The gain 
that tliQii wilt make of it wiU be losa imto thy soiil-a eatato; nay, 1 
have, known it to be ruin unto the body^s< eatate. Do we not know 
that the piioaperoua slave^lujlder, jSimon Shacktefoinl, liae been reduced 
to baakruptc^i almost be^ary, by the wrath of heaven,’ ^aod by ao 
r^pting aceoBimodation bills upon New York, thought Manesty; but 
he did not interrupt tiie sonorous eloquence of Roaring Row. 

We^ however, must interrupt it, lest by continuing in tliis shiun we 
should be suspected of attempting to cast ridicule upon a righteoua 
cause. It w as advocatq^, no doubt, very often in a similar stmiti and 
style with tliat whicli we have, here attributed to the bawling butcher, 
and supported also by men who may not uncharitably be suspected of 
hypocrisy; but we must not forget that the aboUtion of this truly 
inhonuin traffic was urged by men of the most eonimanding talent and 
eloquence, the most iindoubtiMl sincerity, and the most untiring zeaL 

In substance, the debate took this turn — all condemned the system, in 
general, but justiiied it in this particular case; but none, except 
Mae Nab, who spoke of tin* «*xp(Miiency ol’ not refusing the gifts of 
providence, and tlu^ Irishman who, iu a whisper, was rash enough to 
venture upon so dangerous a wonl as “ humbug,” tor which he was 
duly rebuked by ili<Missi‘mbly, ollered any distinct arguments to justify 
the anomaly of a saint being a sUive.-holdcr. At hist, oiVer a debate 
which lasted more than an hour, during which lie had been wholly 
silent, up rose Quintin Quautock — tlic Iloancrgcs of Ikillock Smithy, 
He spoke in a slows solemn, sonorous voice, with clasped liaiids, and 
eyes continually uplifted to heaven, and the strong patois of his native 
Lanc^hire rung musically in the cars of his auditory ns these words 
issued from his goinlly frame: — 

This, brethren, is a grave question; on one side are the earthly 
good, on tin* other the heavenly 1io]k*s o1‘ a brother dear unto us all. 
1 shall divide my observations upon it into seventeen lieads. Firsts 
Is making slaves a sin? Secondly — Is trading in slaves ii »in? 
Thirdly— ^Is buying slaves a sin? F<»urthly — Is holding slaves a sin? 
1 shall take these four together. First, as to making slaves: that 
clearly is a sin; fur us godly Zuchariah lliidvalhrifi, whom 1 rejoice to 
s<ie hci*e present, wcdl remarkeil in his sermon, which he hath since 
printed and distributed tunong the, churches” — [Here old Ciiff-tlie- 
cushion, wlio liad Ixien asleep for the lost quarter of an hour, wH>ke U(», 
imd said, “ 1 liave six copies ol' it in my pwket, and the jiriec is only 
sixpence tiie single copy; but any quantity may l>e had for distribution 
at the Richard Baxter's Head, in Whiteehapcl, at two guineas tlio 
hundred.”] 

"‘Let him send two hundred to-morrow,” said Jolm Munesty.— 
^‘PrcKieed, Quintin.” 

‘.‘As the gfidly Ziu;hariah said,” cxintinued Quintin, evide,ntly piqued 
at the unexpected slice of luck he hod procured for his rival divine— 
“ in his sermon, which docs mit afipear to have liad the suht whi<*h it 
inerited,Tr-te prove making slaves a sin is wasting words ami upon that 
head, therefore, 1 shidl dilate no further. Secondly, if making slaves be a 
sin, assuredly trading in them must be a sin also; lor slaves would not 
be made unless they were intended to be traded in. For what does r 
man make anything for, but to trade in itr” 
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That’6 a very judicious ob 6 ervfltk» 4 ’’'SaidMacNal>>tdkiBg^apiitch 
of snuif. . . 

“ Very mucU agreed the Eev. Ebeiim O'Fi^arty.' * ^ 

In the third ]4ace,” went on the <»ator of Bultok Smi&y^ 
trading ia t^ves be a sin, buying them must certainly be so; for who 
would trade if tlAere'.was nobt^y to buy? 1^ thei^ midciiigy tnuhttg to, 
and bupng. slaves be sinful^ the queslioi)i.we have acuct lo dimsm 
whether lioldiag them be sinful; and this can be cronvenimitly divi^d 
into about fifteen heads — all of which I shall jiroceed to discuss. 
BtelbrcSf however, going into a minute consideration of the subject, I 
shall pay a short atumtion to the matter immed^ely before us. Slaves 
are— *the sin be on the head of those that made them so^— but as they 
are, they must live — how live? By being fed on the fruits of tho 
aarth, or in the manner of all mankind. Whence comes the food? 
From their own labour: true; but if no field for that labour be 
supplied them, starvation onsuci>. Set them free to work, and there 
is no field. What, then, shall we say? Arc they to be mode free, to 
starve? (jiod forbid! The law is bad, but it is the law; change the 
bias and things will be otJieiwise. Meanwhile, the African is indeed 
ii\iured, not hu> ing food to eat.” 

Here broke a sigh of sympathy Irom the lK>wels of mercy of sleek 
Samuel Broad. Tliis last stroke of the pathetic deeply affected him 
and many otlier of the [ireachcrs, who were reminded, by a savoury 
smell tliat permeated the apartment, tliat they were, in probability, 
kept from something more substantial by this the first of the fifteeu 
divisions of tlie question of which Quintin Quantock ivas now hot in 
pursuit. 

As I heard Mr. Clarksi^n say,” continued Quintin, “ the injured 
African cries to us, < Am I not a man and a brother?’ So, 1 say, 
would not the African slave, in the unfed situation which I have 
endeavoured to describe, say, ‘ Am not I a man with an appetite?’ ” 
(Here followed what, in the Freneli newsi^>aper reports, is called a 
sensation.) “Retain, tliereforc, thy slaves, John Manesty !— John 
Mancsty, thy shives retain!” (and he smote the table as he said it.) 
** Take them, os Philemon was told to take Oncsimus. John Manesty, 
take thy slaves ! not as servants, but above servants*— as brethren 
beloved! The only part which is to be discussed is tliat 'wliich has 
been urged with so much ability by that gifted man, the righteous 
Bowbotham, wliich is, ^ Toueli not the accursed thing 1’ and to this X 
aliall devote a few preliminary observations, previous to entering on 
the first of the iifu*en divisions of my fourth great head. Nobody 
knows better than that great pillar of light, that it was Achan, the 
son of Curmi, the son of Ztibdi, the son of Zerah, of the tribe of Judah, 
who took of the accursed thing, — and what was it? a goodly Babylonish 
garment, two huudre<l shekel.«i of silver, and a w^edge of gold oi fifty 
shekels. And, you w ill ask, is not the taking of a man worse than the 
taking of a man’s garment? Is not the life of a man worth mere than 
those shekels of silver and gold, which, at the present time, W'otdd be 
about-^— ” 

“ A hundred and twenty-five pounds,” said Ibnesly, somewhat im- 
patiently. “ Proceed I” 

“ I have seen six mea, and good weight, too, sould for just that 
mono}'!” murmured the Rev. Phelim O’Fogarty. 

“ I say,” continued Quintin, raising his voice, “ that man is worth 
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more thmn men’e ^nnent — man’is life mmre tlmn shekeie of tested 
^ver and g<dd* But it was not £i>r the taking the garment that 
Aehan^ the son of'<3anni, pert$die<k-Hi garment £ar wh^; perhaps, 
our friend^ Muggins, here U^ukl not give three and sixpence^ at his 
shop in Whjft&[dlapel”«<--[This playM allusion to the profe^on of 
the rorerund divine, who kept an <dd*ckithes shop, in his temporal 
moaxMiB^ easdted, as it was intended to do^*a geaie^ smile*]— but 
te the i^hrer and the gold; for it was said (Ji^hua, chap, vi., v. 19,) 
*An Ihe silver and gold and vessels of brass and iron are con* 
aecrated to the Lord ; iln^y slmll come into the treasmy of the 
lx)rd*’ By the sin of Achon, part of them were prevented from 
eoming there — that is th«». ao(nii'sed thing, and such is tlio doctrine 
of all the cliurehes. Now’, righteous Kowlmthain,*’ (and here the words 
of the Rev. speaker fell from his lips like oil and honoy, his voice was 
subdued, and his half-shut eyes resting witii holy fenom* and irUmd* 
ship on the glowing nose of the rigbUious Rowbotham,) “ are the slaves 
in the hands of John Mauesty, in this seiist^— in the true sense of the 
text, taken with the context — ore they the accursed thing? — ^arc they 
kept away from the treasury of the Lord? No. Is the gold and the 
silver procured by their Inlwurs to b(‘ d(‘dueted from that treasury? 
No. Is tliere no <lifterence between Tom Tobin, who, like the railing 
Babshnkeh, abused me, even mod in the nmrket-placc of Stockport, lust 
Tuesday, wlicn witli vih* tongue, hecalle#! me an ancumt bypoerite— — ” 

Yes,” whisj>eml Muggins, who hud not enjoyed the joke at his 
shop, he called him an ohl humbug!” 

Tom Tobin, who wouhl waste his ill-gotten w’ealth in ways of evil, 
and John Mauesty, w'ho will ilevote it to good purposr^s — who will 
found chapels, of various denominations — wlio will send out zealous 
missionaries, clothed and fed and paid, for the promotion of religion, 
and will sw^eeten the chuivhos fnmi the sugar-cane of his bounty. Shall 
not, tlien, John Miinesty hold those slaves, mid hold them for the 
church and its chosen vessels? y<*a, 1 say unto thee, righteous 
Bowbothain— even unto thee — he shall!” 

The eloquence of this appeal, especially of its latter part, s(*emed to 
produce entire c(»nvictiun in the minds oi his anditoi’y, and even the 
disapproving voice of Roaring Row was lulled to the gtmtle cooing of a 
sucking dove^ The Reverend Phedim O’Fogarly drew closer to tlic 
host, and was heard to w’hisper that lie had Iwicn in the islands, and 
found the climate to agree wdtli him. Thougli the reverend man did 
not deem it nece.ssary at that partietJur moment to mention that his 
experience of the West Indies was derivtd from a siuuggllng visit, he 
having run a cargo of mtunis for Connell, Driscoll, Sullivan, nnd Co., 
of GlengarifFe, which, in due course of time, was saiely stranded on the 
hospitable beach of I!>ingle-I-Ckmch. 

Is that,” said Manestj, interrupting the preacher, is that your 
sincere opinion ?” 

It is,” said Qointin Quantock, with solemn empliaris, “ mine in 
all ainceriiy and good faith.” 

^‘Mayl, then,” asked Manesty, again turning to tJjo assembled 
preach^ and speaking slowly and solemnly, may I retain the plan- 
tation of Brodtlyn Royal, and the slaves thereon, holding them as 
slaves, and uring their labour for my profit, witliout hurt to my con- 
science, and sin to my soul ?” • 

A loud and unanimous consent, in which the voice of the righteous 
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FLIGHT III. 

'0 lit ro aUtifitiov In dptrijv r* aywv ip&Sf 
Zj|Xii>rut dv9piltnviirtv» KnmP. 

The only love worth speiikinff of* shonld spring 
Pure, fiom a licence and a plum gold ring. 

{TranalaM for tht Gon^men ) 

Before Mauley and Howardson hapj>encd to meet a^aiiion con- 
fidential terms, years had passed over then* heads. The former 
was now one of the most eminent speakers in the House, and 
lawyers at the bar, — tlic best of husbands and fathers ; — the latter 
Imd gc)t into White’s, and was theiover of Lady Rachel Lawrance* 
— Each sindjlply pitied the other. 

Never dSF Ilowardson cast his eyes in the morning papers 
over one of the learned orations of liis quondam friend, stnifod 
foil of facts, precedents, and dates, and larded witli quotations, 
without the ckepest commiseration for a man compelled to burn 
the mi({night oil for the concoction of what, after all, was an 
obstruction to the debate ; — and when Mauley, in skimming the 
news of the day, chanced ujion the name of liowardson ten times 
repeated, as present at levees, drawing-rooms, balls, dinners, 
concerts, parties, breakfasts, operas, plays,— he could not refrain 
from exclaiming, Half the trouble he gives himself in whipping 
up this monstrous quantity of trifle, would suffice to make him u 
valuable member of society !*' 

For Mauley was not aware that in his turbulent round of 
pleasures, Howardson was carried on, with very little trouble 
to himself by the force of the current; that he was now in- 
corporate with the Sons of the (Century, who have the whip- 
hand of the alligator; — ^nor was Howardson capable of under- 
standing, in his turn, that a man who has his slioulder to 
the great wheel of the state, a stoker to the power-loom in which 
are weaving the future destinies of mankind — lias no more care 
or thought for the petty fretfulncsscs of life, than the sun is 
offended by the weeds that spring up under its golden eyes, amid 
the^een pastures. 

lue charming wife whom Howardson did not envy to Mauley, 
seeing that she was neither brilliant in mind nor beautiful in 
person, completed the happiness of the professional man. 

h2 
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Domestic and frugal, ever in adoration before him whose fidelity 
had triumphed over a thousand obstacles to make her his own, 
her words poured balm into his spirit when chafed by the gall- 
ings of the world. 

Abounding in affection, — sweet as hope, — sure as faith, — 
comforting as charity, — enjoying that best of reputations, utter 
obscurity, — beyond the natural sphere of her well-ordered home. 

They never mentioned her — Iter name was never heard ; 

whereas the charming Lady Rachel, whom Mauley did not envy 
to Howardson, was exquisitely beautiful, rich, and highly 
born ; but so strangely wanting in the milder attributes of her 
sex, that her husband had sacrificed half his fortune to bring 
her to terms of separation. Thus abandoned in the bloom of 
youth and beauty by her natural protector, her partisans found 
excuses for her preference of tnc society of the agi-ccablc 
Howardson, who, as he bestowed it upon her to some amount, 
passed for being passionately in love: — whereas her chief at- 
traction in Ills eyes consistca in being a next door neighbour, 
who relieved him from the trouble of getting rid of his leisure 
lioiirs, and ordering out his eab in rainy w'eathcr. Her house, 
always at hand, affonlcd him a better lounge than TattersallV. 

The world, which, like (.^leopatra’s asp, choo^P the fairest 
objects on which to expend its venom, was of course a little spite- 
ful ; not surmising that Howardson, so far from being a devoted 
slave, was beginning to exercise over Lady Rachel all the 
t 3 ’ranny .vAc* had been punished for trying to exercise over her 
conjugal victim ; — or that he prized in her only the proprietor 
of a house coollcr than his own in summer, and wanner in 
WMutor ; who was ready to double dowm pages for him in llic 
new works of the day, to spare him the trouble of wading his 
way to the reputation of a reading man; to point his pencils 
when lie w as iiieliiied to draw*, and mark his cambric handker- 
chiefs more delicately than could be accomplished by the callous 
hand of a sempstress. It was a pleasant triumph to have re- 
duced the haughty 1 .ad^^ Rachel to this state of submission, and 
with so little trouble to himself. On this occasion, he had 
brought the alligator into a pleasant amble. 

Her submission w'as huJeal unqualified! — ^but not so much 
from tlie excess of love which delights in self- sacrifice, as be- 
cause, being at variance w ith society, she was willing to retain, 
at any cost, the friendship of such a champion ; — a man of genius 
who w^as also a man of the world. 

Against the sympathy of a man of genius who wore his waist- 
coat of a shape or colour inadmissible at White’s, her sensibility 
would have revolted. Nor had the sympathy of a man of genius 
who was also a politician, been more acceptable; for, jealous as 
Medea, Lady Racliel could not have endured to find herself in 
rivalship even with his country. 
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But in Howardson, there was nothing either above or below 
par^ to prevent her meeting him on equal ground. She was not 
simple-nearted enough to discover that T^at appeared to be an 
unoccupied state of fcellfig, was^ in truths the msence of feeling. 
Had she been aware of she might, perhaps, have set about 
the task, with more than Batavian industry, of reclaiming that 
infertile nature, — ^redeeming its arid tonds from the sea, and its 
mud from the sluice. But in her blindness of seU^iifBciency 
perceiving nothing of the matter, she kept listening with patient 
interest for the vibration of cliords that did not exist; not was it 
till the close of a yearns intimacy, she hovered on the verge of a 
discoveiy that she had been deceived by the fallacious hues of a 
mirage, — ^the deceptions ^andeur of a Fata Morgana. — 

More than once, in rejSy to some eloquent appeal to his sen- 
sibilities, to which he appeared to Icna an car, she had been 
answered by a complaint against his laundress for the vile plait- 
ing of his snirt, or an eulogy of the excellence of Lord Manni- 
ton’s oyster patties ; but, aware of die misery to herself should 
her misgivings be converted into certainty, she scaled her eyes 
against conviction. 

To find that the sacrifice of the reputation she had retained 
amid perils wd dangers unknown to the career of happier women, 
had been mflBc in vain, would have been terrible, indeed, — an 
utter bankruptcy of name and fame,— of heart and soul. Her 
faith, accordingly, became almost an act of obstinacy; and 
though she endured moments of torture, such as distracted the 
great minds of old, (when penetrated, on the first diffusion of 
Christianity, by a su^icion that they had been worshipping false 
gods, and must renounce the faith that was in them , — ) with 
the fond perseverance of her sex, she lavished her incense the 
more at that doubtful shrine ; — in the hope, perhaps, that the 
circling and fragrant fumes might intercept her perception of 
the carthlincss of her chosen divinity. 

It was, however, impossible to conceal from her day-by- 
day con^nion, the worm in the bud of her glowing friend- 
ship. — Howardson saw himself scrutinized and examined, when 
he only wanted to be adored.— Moreover, he chose to be adored 
as he was , — ^no errors excepted.” It was beneath the dignity 
of an egoist of his inches to assume a virtue, or even a vice, 
where he had it not. It was not for him to patch himself up a 
character, like a packet of second-rate goo^ made up for sale, 
or a broken-down horse vamped for the market He accordingly 
treated the lovely Lady Rachel, intent upon his subjugation, as 
Waterton treated the alligator; — plunged the rowels of scorn 
deeply and bitterly into her trembling ^dcs, aiid reduced her to 
tameness.— 

By evincing the slightest alarm at her scrutiny, flike mortals 
when addressed by a supernatural being,) he had been lost !— 
His self-possession neutralized her power. 
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**lf there be a thin^ on earth I abhor,” obecnrcd he, as'he sat 
ensconced in the easiest arm-chair in the coziest corner of h6r 
ladyship’s fireside one winter’s evening; “ it is contact with an 
overshrewd sagacity. ^ 

Mliy hath not man a microscopic eye ?— 

For this plain reason, — man is not a fly 1 

The grreatness of our intellectual nature enables man to talce a 
wider and more generalizing view of his fellow-crcatnres than the 
meaner insect” 

The more inlclligent our nature, the more intense, surely, 
its desire to search into the depths of things and analyze their 
mysteries ?” — ol)scrvcd Lady Rachel. 

An intelligent is usually a noble nature !” retorted Howard- 
son, in his turn ; whereas the nature that dchghts in analysis, 
is mean, prying, and pitiful. Great shrewdness is almost insepa- 
rable from great cunning ; and I hate your moral Barringtons, 
%vh() are j)icking your pocket of your opinions, while pretending 
to converse with you on terms of friendship.” 

Conscious and ashamed. Lady Rachel felt her colour rise and 
her voice falter. 

^‘Thc shrewdest of the ancients,” resumed Ho^rdson, per- 
ceiving his advantage, was unquestionably the man who 
guessed the enigma of the sphinx ; and he was guilty of parricide 
and incest.— Wluit charming lace that is upon your cap ! — Did 
I ever sec it before ?” — 

From that day, the chief study of Lady Rachel was to atone 
w^hat he had made licr <!onsidcr an enormous crime ; and prove to 
her haughty friend that licr mind was too great to suspect his of 
littleness. The less kindly her efforts were conciliated, the more 
she strove to repair her imputed fault by abject submission. It 
became the business of her life to divine his unspoken wishes. 
To retain his regard, she renounced her own tastes, — her own 
inclinations. — The poor alligator was evidently at its last gasp ! 

But all this was nothing more than woman’s love as understood 
by Ilowanlson ; ?>., the love that stands ready with a bootjack to 
pull off a fellow’s muddy boots, and cry Araen” when he utters 
treason against the state, or even blfisphemy against his Maker; 
a love without tears, without re)woachcs, without remorse, with- 
out conscience, without right of search,” — a love that grovels 
at a man’s feet, though able to soar with him into the skies I — 
Nor would even this humbleness of submission have contented 
Howardson from an ordinary woman. He chose that she should 
be one high in the admiration of the world. To abdicate in his 
favour, she must descend from a throne. — For such, alas, is 
Modern Chivaliy, — ^and such was the Bayard of Greyoke ! — 
Greyoke, by the way, was a charming place, to which we have 
not yet done sufficient honour. In the %vorld, people mention first 
the family scat, and then the proprietor. They say, Her Majesty 
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is going on a visit to Taymouth Castle, (the seat of the Marauis 
of BEeadalbane ;”) or, ‘‘When I was hunting at Bclvoir, last 
winter, (\nth the Dul^pf Rutland”) But authors are rarely 
men of the world ; a^pbouks ore apt to describe first the man, 
and nest the mansion. 

We observe again, therefore, Greyoke was a charming old 
place. Not one of those battlemcnted strongholds of ancient fiefs, 
which seem intended to bandy looks of defiance with the palace 
of the sovereign. There was nothing of the feudal bully about 
its quaint and sober antiquity. The park, of moderate dimen- 
sions, was varied by noble slopes, never amounting to the precipi- 
tous ; and the stream by which it was watered was a smooth and 
fertiUzing river, like Denham’s numbers. 

Without oViHowing, full. 

The woods were in their maturity, — the timber tended and 
cared for as a hivourite child : the venerable evergreens, massive 
and stately us deciduous trees elsewhere ; the deciduous, a little 
eyer-vcncrablc perhaps, — more than one stag-horned oak being 
IKTceptible in the park, like some gray-headed servitor at a side- 
board, whose services are null, but whose feeble presence docs 
more honour to the lord of the feast, than a legion of active stan- 
dard footmen. 

There was no glorious flower-garden, no fmc conservatory, at 
Greyoke ; but the cumbrous old green-house, containing more 
wall than glass, produced such exotics as poor old Kew supplied 
the kingdom withal, when George the Third was king,’^ in a 
degree of perfection unknown to the airy lanterns of modern hor- 
ticulture. The arbours were such as Richardson’s heroines might 
have sighed in ; and the gravel walks, smooth and wcedlcss as 
whetstone, were rectangular as a Moravian settlement or the 
capital of Yankeeland. Capability Brown had left the place 
uncorrupted ; Pictiircsciue Price had not presumed to lay a huger 
on its wcll-trimincd yews ; Repton had stood afar off, and wept 
over its backslidings. When the summer sun shone glowingly 
upon the old gables, therefore, it seemed to be the self-same sun- 
shine that enlightened them when King James made war upon 
the witches ; whereas the sunshine at Langley Hall, a bran new 
seat in the neighbourhood, belonging to the newly-created Lord 
Langley, looked like some modern siAstitutc, — something m/iim- 
factured at the Royal Observatory or Polytechnic Institution. 

The dignified lady of the mansion was as appropriate to her 
home as its noble breed of mastiffs, or the richly stained windows 
of its low-browed hall. For Greyoke had been a priory in its 
time; and the most venerable of its prioresses, with her flowing 
grey robes, her chariuible entertainment of the poor amPearefm 
instruction of the young, was not more holy of nature or more 
stately of deportment, than the excellent Mrs. Howardson. At 
fifty-five, or, ‘^by’r Lady, inclining to three score,” her heart 
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was young and pux^ as one of Baphaers virgin8.~She had 
walked her whole life long in her Garuen of Eden, without ex4 
periencing so much as an aspiration of the apple of the 

tree of knowledge. — The Greyoke piujip sufficed her. 

Her son had once said of her, to iSSj Rachel Lawrance, **If 
I could have built a mother for myself, as one does a Broc^ham 
or pilcntnm, I would not have had her differ &om my own in the 
smallest particle!” — Her spotless elevation of character was as 
dear to him as to the Swiss peasant the ^very summit of Mont 
Blanc I 

There could not be a greater proof of the non-necessity of high 
accomplishment to create an exalted female character, than was 
afforded by the lady of Greyoke. In simple uninquiring sere- 
nity of soul, had she accepted the faith of her forefathers, — the 
duties of her forefathers, — the habits of her forefathers. — An 
heiress in her cradle, she had never looked upon her father’s face. 
Yet if, in a better land, it w’crc her fate to present herself to his 
recognition, no need to suppress a tliought or action of her life 
to secure his approbation. She had done honour to his name 
— she liad done justice to his property. She might conjoin her 
dust with that of her ancestor without fear of a jarring atom 
from the interminglemcnt. 

Such was the woman who would have lived and died without 
having experienced a bitterer feeling than arose from the disap- 
pointment of finding her s(m without vocation for public or do- 
mestic duties, but supinely content to saunter through life, had 
not the duties of country lieighbourwship cairied her one luckless 
day to pay a morning visit at l^aiiglcy Hall, 

^rhe morning room was filled with guests, chiefly strangers to 
her ; who were precisely of the sort usually found staying in houses 
which, though covering a quarter of an acre of ground, and exhi- 
biting a stately portico, are faced with stucco, and surrounded 
with brooiny new jdantations. 

The gay, gaudy chamber (oj>eniiig into a dazzling conser\’'atoiy 
that lo^cd like a horticultural show, and glittenng with modk 
Bohemian glass of every dye from Regent Street and gilt pen- 
dules and candelabra from tl'ic Rue Vivienne), exhibited chairs and 
seals of as various patterns as the furniture department of a bazaar ; 
while on the gorgeously variegated cover of the work-table, 
was displayed the pompous industry of the fashionable art of 
needlework ; — all that Mesdames Stone, Lambert, and Brydon 
ever extracted out of the crochets and crewels of their fair dis- 
ciples. 

Around this motley collection were assembled a tribe of what 
the Morning iW calls " fashionables,” — t, e., vain, fluttering, firivo- 
lous, self-Bt^cient people, saying everything that came into their 
heads, which — their heads being naturally ci^ty — implies an un- 
told amount of scandal and small-talk, Tnere was a foreim 
ambassadress, whom, before her arrival from the Contment, the 
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virtuous great voarld of London had asserted the impossibility of 
receiving, aad whom, of course, it flew to welcome at Dover; — 
there was a noble bridegEPom and bride, sumamed by Almack’s 
Rattle and Tattle, wh^B was said to have already ended 
in battle ;-*there was ^lordly poet, who ruins himself in puffs 
and printers, ^ others of his caste with hunters or <hce ; and a 
flimsy little critic, fed upon notices of his lordship’s works, which, 
for his own sake, he preserves from extinction, as certain value- 
lessplants are cultivated for the sake of the mcdicinablc insects they 
engender. Lastly, there was Jack Iloncyficld, who put up witn 
the Langleys because their place ^ras within reach of a crack pack,, 
and was put up mth by them, in favour of their three unmarried 
daughters; Sir John being heir to ten thousand a year, with 
every probability of breaking his neck some slippery winter, for 
the benefit of his widow. Such was the fleet of wherries, fimoies, 
and cockleshell-boats, into the midst of which was conveyed the 
stately seventy-four from Greyoke ! — 

While Lady Langley did the honours of that kaleidoscope- 
lantern, forty feet by thirty-two, the guests continued their flirta- 
tions and scaiidal-mongcring unheeding; till Jack lloncyfield 
(who had intruded into the inorhing-rooni, on pretence of a dies 
non with the hounds, and was borne with as the ill-flavoured 
pointer of the master of a house is tolerated on the hearth-rug of 
which he lakes possession,) suddenly recalling to mind the plea- 
sant vacations he had formerly spent at Greyoke, flung on the 
table tlic ambassadress’s beautiful Berlin pattern, which he bad 
been pricking into holes, in order to inquire of the dignified old 
lady what news from his friend. 

Howardson promised to take a wreck’s shooting with me at 
Honcyfield House, in the course of the winter,” said the facetious 
Jack. ^‘But I suppose he couldn’t get leave of absence from 
Lady Rachel? eh? By Jove! that woman keeps him faster 
to her apron-string than ever I fancied Howardson would be 
spoony enough to put up withl For, by nature, Howardson’s 
any thing but a lady’s man. He gave up that pretty Gatty 
Montresor as easy as an old glove ; and between his club in the 
season, and his countiy visits out of it, was the freest and easiest 
fellow' about town, till he fell in with Uiis right honourable Mag- 
dalen in gros-de- Naples 

Amazed by this strange apostrophe, Mrs. Howardson felt 
distressed that, in a house like Lord Langley’s, a gentleman of 
her acquaintance should be seen intoxicated ; lor that this 
unaccountable rhodomontade proceeded from anything but 
excess at the luncheon table, appeared impossible. With the 
assistance of Lady Langley, however, a few mots d double entente 
from the ambassadress, (so double as to appear shockingly single,) 
and a few malicious puns from the little critic, faerundemtanaine 
soon became sufficiently enlightened to make her feel ashamed 
of herself, her son, and her company. 
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Lady Rachel and her reputation were remorselessly thrown to 
the fangs of the scandal-mongem, to be worried and tom to pieces;, 
and^ by the time Mrs* Howardson wa^n the old chariot again, 
on her return to Greyoke, her cheeUHrere tinged with a glow 
of indignation such as had never tinglc^there before* 

She would have dismissed from her mind all tlie unseemly allu« 
sions of those chattering women and presuming men, as unfit to 
meet a female ear, but that they involved the honour and hapni* 
ness of her father’s grandson, — ^ner husband's son. To them, sue 
owed it to examine the question, and ascertain whether the heir 
of Greyoke were indeed so lost to himself ! 

The letter she addressed that d^ to Howardson was a 
model of dignified brevity, — (very different from the shrewish 
epistle of “ Anne Pembroke and Montgomery,” which was ap- 
plauded, for half a century, as a chef-^aeuvre of womanly spirit, 
and then discovered to be a thing devised by the enemy — man.) — 
Mrs. Howardson merely wrote, ** Come to me, my dear son, and 
relieve my mind. — It is only from the avowal of your own 
lips, I will ever credit your unworthiness. — The happiness of 
learning that there exists no such person as a Lady Rachel 
Lawrance, would be thrice as great, if derived from the same 
source.” 

From the hour that letter might reach London, the good old 
lady took her scat near tlic library window, commanding a 
view of the road winding from the park-gates ; and every cloud- 
shadow on the gravel was mistaken by her for a travelling-car- 
riage, conveying to Greyoke her indignant or repentant son. 

Howardson knew better, however, than to in;ike his ap{)earancc. 
He was the more discoinj)osed by his mother’s abrupt interroga- 
tion, from having previously flattered himself that the dignity of 
licr life and manners must render her inaccessible to tale-bearing 
anent a Mademoiselle Melanie, ora Lady Rachel Lawrance; and 
it was an unforeseen calamity to be thus addressed from Greyoke ; 
the dear old-fashioned letters, dated wherefrom in a quaint Ita- 
lian hand, (though about as amusing as an account-book,) he 
always perused with the utmost filial respect. Never, in his 
grown-up life, had he been so thoroughly put out of sorts ; and 
the consequence of his mental discomposure was a still more 
serious calamity. — Though too cautious of his comfort ever to 
put himself in a passion, it w as not possible, even for this de- 
liberate Epicurean, to repress the inward struggle of such emo- 
tions. The vexation of his dilemma, in short, brought on his 
first fit of the gout ; and when, at the end of ten days, he was 
.ngain able to take tlie air, colcbieuin, chicken broth, and mental 
irritation, had left a slight tinge of silver in either side-curl — (the 
small change bestowed by Time for the golden hours of youth !) 
— a little packet of crows -feet at the comer of each eye, and his 
mother s letter still unanswered on his desk* He was too much 
enfeebled to call out Sir John lloncyfield, — too much emaciated 
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to in£Ict on Ladv Rachel half the punidiinent that fit of the 
gout deserved to bring upon her heaa I 

For it 'was all Aer doing! If he had’ fi>rfeited his mother’s 
esteem, and swallowed dlvec ounces and a half of calcined mag- 
nesia, he had no one to thank for it but I<ady Rachel! What 
was it to him that she had attempted to atone for the fiiult of 
having exposed him to the displeasure of Greyoke, bj sitting 
every day fi>r hours beside his gouty chair, in the whitest and 
most becoming of peignoirs ; to read to him, with accents that 
Siddons or Mars might- have envied, — or keep silence, even 
fix>m good words, when he was too cross to be spoken to. There 
issuea no syllabic from his lips that was not bitter ; there issued 
no thought from his mind that was not harsh. He was conscious, 
at that moment, of the first blight u{)on his May of life. The 
leaves were withering and searing as he listened to her ; and it 
was Lady Rachel who hatl advanced the hand of the dial ! — And 
then, as*^he said within himself a thousand times an hour, — 
What woman’s affections in this world can weigh against three 
ounces and a half of calcined magnesia?” — 

She answered not a word to his fractious reviling; she ac- 
cepted, without repining, the bitter cup he otfered. She almost 
thanked him for conceding to her the dear and valued privilege 
of coming to sit there and be scolded. If she allowed a tear of 
anguish and repentance to escape her beautiful eyes, it was never 
till she had found her way home again, and could lock herself 
into her lonely dressing-room, to weep unseen ; for, like all men 
tndy and passionately beloved, llowardsoii had found the sensi- 
tive spot on which to strike, in order to produce the acutest 
torture — 

^ Minuti semper et infirmi est aoimi cxigoiqae TOluptas actio.” 

To revenge himself for his fit of the gout, and keep his alli- 
gator in subjection, he chose to depreciate her in her own sight ; 
and since it was impossible to convince her, while a looking- 
glass remained in the world, that she was less than bcautifid, 
or, while the great minds of the epoch prostrated themselves to 
her judgment, that slie was less than highly gifted with intellec- 
tual power, — he affccte<l to regard such qualifications as so many 
temptations,— evils entailed on women for the chastisement of the 
sin of their common mother. All he appeared to value in the 
sex, was feminine mildness and love of order ; nor could St. Paul 
himself liave traced a more sober portrait of the graces of matron- 
hood, than Howardson of Greyoke. 

All this was done without offence ; for it was done with pre- 
tended reference to his mother. He spoke of Mrs. Howardson 
as a pattern for her sex. Her nature reminded him,” he said, 
of the glorious virgin-forests of America, undefiled by the in- 
tervention of worldly hands, and sufficing to their own nourish- 
ment,— as compared with the factitious woods of civilization, — 
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made a bargain of^ trenched, and tended, — and, from their stately 
timber down to their bark and dead branches, turned pitifully to 
account ! — Such/’ he snecringly observed, “ was the over-culti- 
vated and ungenuine character of women of tlic world.” 

When he found that Lady Rachel had courage to restrain her 
tears, he added the withering scoflF of — At least, however, my 
mother enjoys, in ,hcr old age, the public respect and private de- 
ference due to a life of order, modesty, and peace.” 

He is right!” was Lady Rachers exclamation, — ^burying 
her face amid her sofa cushions, when she returned home and 
could give vent to her feelings, — ** such women alone com- 
mand love and respect ; and I— I — wretched that I am I cannot 
80 much as bestow my friendship on a man like Howardson, 
without bringing him into public discredit, exposing him to the 
displeasure of his excellent mother, — injuring his health, — des- 
troying his temper, — and breaking his heart and my ovrn !” 

Ilad not Howardson every reason to triumph in the success of 
his system ? — The taming of the most charming of alligators 
was thoroughly accomplished ! — Ilis savage taunts served only 
to rivet closer the chains of his victim; — chains inscribed, in 
bitter irony, (like those of the galley-slaves of Genoa,) with the 
word ‘^Libeeta!” 

Still, there was hope ! — For a woman, hope is the perpetual 
lamp of the sepulchre ! — The progress of years w'ould, ]:)erbaps, 
subdue the bitter nature of IJow^ardson, as affection had subdued 
her own; and Lady Rachel looked patiently forw^ard to the 
chance of regaining her influence, when the haughty man of the 
world should have subsided into the tractable man of a ceetain 
age! 


FLIGHT IV. 

** 1^8 pelnes de Tame, quelque viTe qu'elles puissent etre, soot dcs situations 

2 u'on a prevues, auxquelles l*exporience des aiitres a pu tous preparer, ou voos 
nissez quelqucfois par troiiver un certain charme. Mais ces tribulations de toutes 
les heures, ces petites vexations soiirdes qui s'emparent d*un homme au sortir da 
lit et le harcolent tout le jour, voila cc qui rend la vie in5upportable.’'-^ouT. ^ 

Pricking to death with pins* points, is the devil ; 

A tragic poniard is not half the evil.— (Trans/atibn.) 

Gout I — thou fearful and unexercisable ehost of Luxury ! — Gout, 
— ^which the great Chesterfield honoured as the malady of a gentle* 
man, — Gout, — ^typified in Scrijrture by the mangling of the great 
toes of the threescore kings \rho fed upon the crumbs under the 
rich table of Adoni-bezek, — to thee is it given to fasten upon na^ 
tures unapproachable to vulgar instruments of torture, l^ou alt 
Lord of uie Bedcham^r to Kings ; — thou art a member of the 
best clubs; — ^thou enjoyest privilege of peerage; — and when 
once thy whisper of warning hath breathed into a humw ear, 
let the owner thereof prepare to live soberly for the renudnder 
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of his dajr6» — his just debts^ and make bis last For he 
hath attained the beginning of the cnd» — the frontier of a cer* 
tain !-— 

« When you perceive the approach oC autumn,*' siud a wise 
man, " be measured for your winter clothe^ and you will be less 
conscious of the first^frosL’' — ^When you experience your first fit 
of the gout, midre up your mind that a naii has been hammered 
into your coffin* — ^ 

This cruel conviction was not compensated in Howardson’s 
case, by the privilege enjoyed by all gouty sufferers of swearing 
firom morning till night at their valet, — which he was too indo- 
lent to put m practice ; — and every time the Epicurean eame* 
rienced a podagrian twinge, his prerogative of ease i^peared bb 
much violated as a king's, were some audacious subject to spit 
in his face. 

At the end of three weeks, he was sufficiently recovered to 
appear at Greyokc, — strung in his sallow checks and emaciated 
person against his mother’s accusations. — His object, however, 
was less to satisfy her anxieties, than refresh his attenuated frame 
by the wholesome air and excellent cheer of the country;— 
treating the Hall of bis ancestors like a mrison de miUL 

It was only necessary to point to liis fallen cheeks and silvered 
hair, —emphatically exclaiming, •'‘My dear mother — do I look 
like a ladies’ man T — to satisfy all her inquietudes on the score 
of Lady Rachel Lawrance, and awaken them on liis own ; and 
Mrs. llowardson (good soul!) forgot even the accusarion against 
him of being a squire of dames, vmcn she saw him so decided 
an invalid. — 

Next to being nursed in a luxurious London house, imbibing 
Gunter’s chicken broth, and the qlivf~d!aiuvres of all nations and 
languages, read to one in the gentle murmur of a voice which 
excess of love has instructed to pitch its tones exactly to the 
requirements of one’s tympanum, by the woman of one’s soul, 
arrayed in a simple muslin yje/ywair,— one of the most soothing 
things in this world is to accomplish convalescence iu a com- 
modious old family mansion ; and, after a gentle stroll in its 
shrubbery of evergreens, enjoy a daily doze on a comfortable 
sofa, watched over in silence by the venerable mother of one’s 
heart. — Moreover, the iced orgeat of the old housekeeper of 
Gr^oke was decidedly superior to Gunter’s. — 

While Howardson stretched his limbs and enjoyed, both 
physically and morally, a luxurious yawn, he was compelled to 
admit that the fit of the gout bad done him good, by teaching 
him the truth of the ancient axiom, that ‘‘ the absence of evu 
constitutes the truest good.” Besides, it was a vast relief to 
have escaped the ovcrwatchful officiousness of passionate attach- 
ment. — He protested to himself that the society of a woman qf 
Lady Rachel’s exalted tone, is to the mind like perpetual tension 
to a bow, fatal to its elasticity that he had never bargained for 
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her assumption of a permanent influence over Im destinies 
that he did not choose any one or anything to insinuate itself 
into his career life, whether he voula or no.-> 

All these reflections were made as he lay extended in ’ a 
higblj-carved, old oriel chamber, whose shadiness the summer 
sun without, rendered delidous; — the stained'glass windows 
standing open to admit the fragrance of a scent sweeter than 
perfume — namely, the resinous mndiinesB of a huge thicket of 
gtun*cistus bees, basking in the son. — ^There was a bee hum- 
ming drowsily at the window, over the old jessamine, trained 
round the ga^. — All was soothing, — dreamy, — and subdued.— 
It was just the moment for a man advancing towards a certain 
SM, to And his teeth set on edge by the mere recollection of the 
eflbrts made by a woman of feeling, to screw up his sentiments 
above concert pitch. — 

^ ** Mens sine pondere Indit ! 

He had got rid of his gout aud his love ; had recovered his 
appetite could eat two chickens’ wings instead of one. The 
eggs of the Greyoke breakfnst-tablc were fresh as if laid to- 
morrow. — All was well with him. — He had entered into the land 
of milk and honey ! 

The London post produced the sole drawback on liis hap- 
piness. — Lady Rachel would persist in writing ; — though a little 
tact ought to have made her understand that letters like hers 
had no right to penetrate the sacred decencies cf Greyoke. 
— Not but that their tone was such as might h^ive warranted 
their entrance there even when Greyoke was subject to the domi- 
nation of a prioresvs, instead of a Mrs. Ilowardson, and said its 
prayers from morn till iiighb and night till morning. — Howardson 
nad so dinned into her ears his hatred of all combinations of love 
and philosophy, — his abhorrence of the llcloisa system of meta- 
physicking into abstraction that which should be pure impulse, 
that the poor soul, — watchful over every syllable of her letter lest 
it shoula appear studied, — instead of indulging in the natural 
effusion of ner feelings, wrote like a lawyer’s clerk ! — 

Lord Thomas called here yesterday,” said she, " and 
mentioned that his brother is coming in for Rempstone. We 
had a little rain last night, which has cooled the air. The Over- 
land mail has not yet arrived.” — 

No wonder that he pished and pshawed over such dry epistles ; 
the scrubby growth of the arid desert he had created 1 — 

" What humbugs arc women !” was his commentaiy on the 
text This pretended simplicity of character sits upon her like 
the modest garb of a quaker assumed by some disreputable hus^ 
at a masquerade! It would take the most candid woman 
a month,’ to explain the falsehoods she utters or practises in the 
course of a day !-— All that forty centuries have accomplished 
for the sex, has been to convert that exquisite being, woman; 
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into that frivtyloas creature, a lad? ; and forty ceottm^s more 
would not suffice to desof^ibticate her coiTUptea nature T 
These discoveries oripnated solelv in the ftet that, whereas 
he had loved his neighbour as himself in consideration of the ad* 
vantage of such an association in rainy weather, — now that he ym 
im^oiiger Ladv Rachel’s neighbour, he cared for her no lonmr. 
— The chain of love, with some men strong as an iron cable, 
with others fragile as a cambric thread, had mouldered asunder! 

Nevertheless, though he had ceased to solicit Lady Rachers 
letters, — ^she wrote on. Though he had ceased to answer Lady 
RachcFs letters,— she wrote on. — ^Though he had ceased even to 
open Lady Rachel’s letters, — still, she wrote on ! At len^h it 
struck him that the annoyance of having his tranquilli^ of spirit 
disturbed day after day on the arrival of the post*b^ by the 
sight of those elegantly addressed lettei^s (the aspect of which 
might at any moment re-excitc his mothers suspicions, and 
which, like the upbraiding of a si>ectrc or the indigestion suc- 
ceeding a turtle-dinner, produced onlv disagreeable reminis- 
cences^ would be more surely obviated by a decided rebuff than 
bj mere di««rcgard. — 

I found ray convalescence bO impeded,” wrote he, ** by the 
bore of London lett( rs, that, unable to explain to llemraings the 
distinction between those of iny lawyer and others of a dinerent 
nature, 1 came some time ago to the deterniinatiou of forbidding 
that a single one should be brought me, during the remainder of 
my stay at Gn \okc. The consequence is, that he has collected 
a whole deblvfull of iny miscellaneous correspondence ; which I 
mention, my dear Lady Rachel, lest i/ours biiould contain any- 
thing jou think requires an answer/’ — 

After this insult, there came no more letters. — Ilut when o 
week had elapsed, llowardbon I>egan to miss the usual sacrifice 
on hib altar. — He anted to know whether Lord Thomas’s 
brother had got in for Rcmpstonc. — Moreover, accustomed as he 
was to obeuicnce, there w'as sometliing ominous, — something 
appalling, — in this sudden silence ; for •• le silence df* Tesclave, ’ 
says an able writer, epouvante le maitreP* — Lady Rachel 
might possibly be busy with some work of vengeance ! — 

Alas! the only work that busied her trembling hands was the 
embroidering of a pair of slippers and Greek cap for her despotic 
Sultan ; — and on receiving iiom him a single line of encourage- 
ment, she despatched them to Greyoke. — 

it is a pity you should have wasted your valuable time on 
such showy affairs,” — ^was Uowardsun’s ungracious reply. 
am not a Captain in the Guards ’ — Surely you must liavc 
noticed, during my illness, that my dishabille is as simple as a 
Carmelite’s ?” — 

The following week, she sent him another pair of slippers 
and another cap, exquisitely worked, but of the sober Carmelite 
colour — 
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The weather must be somewhat chilly in London,’' was his 
affectionate acknowledgment of the gift, ** to induce you to 
suppose I would wear a velvet cap in tne dog-days !” — 

“ Ever perverse !” — was his secret reflection, aner despatching 
the letter. Such is the nature of the sex I — Either fickle from 
levity, or faithful from contradiction ! What an ass a mafi is 
to encourage the growth of an attachment which, like a mim- 
dered body flung into the water, is sure to rise at some un- 
lucky moment to the surface, in terrible arraignment! — No 
getting rid of such a witness against one. To secure oneself 
against the apparition of an old mve, it would scarcely sufBce to 
buiy it, as tnc Uuns did Alaric at Corenda, by diverting the 
course of the Busento to dig his grave in the bed of the river 
which they afterwards restored to its channel ! — But, by Jove ! 
I do believe that if one were to inter some women under the 
Thames, they would tunnel their way out to molest one !” 

A sarcastic smile rose to his lip as he remembered a remark 
made to him the previous day by the old family-gardener at 
Greyoke, on his inquiring the motive of placing a plantadon of 
Jerusalem artichokes on the outskirts of the riirubbery, rather 
than in the proper position for such esculents — (like the graves 
of protestants placed fuorz mura in the cemeteries of Catholic 
countries.) 

** ’Cause they be plaguy things, your honour, to let into a 
garden. — Once rooted, no getting on ’em out. — They runs and 
runs underground ; and when one thinks one’s dug ‘cm up, and 
rid the place on ’em, uj) they starts, your honour, in some bed, 
hundreds o’ yiurds off, where one least expected to see ’em ! — 
No clearing the place on ’em, for years ana years !” — 

Howardson would probably have proceeded to place a ihore 
efficient banicr than Greyoke between himself and Lady Rachel 
by going abroad (as it is well knowm that ghosts are not per- 
mitted to cross the sea, or demons a running stream) ; but he 
had a motive for remaining at home. Without his knowledge, 
his mother had been consulting his friend Mauley concerning a 
dormant claim to a peerage ; of ^diicb, after careful investigation, 
the lawyers decided, that it could not be sufficiently made out to 
compel recognition. 

Nothing can be done in the business but by the favour of 
ministers,” wTote the practised lawyer. — “ Should they recom- 
mend the crown to sanction the claim to the barony of Buck- 
hurst, it might be allowed ; and were Howardson in parliament 
(as he ought to be), his chances would be better. — They tell me 
he is sure of the county, if he chose to stand. Let me entreat 
you, therefore, dear madam, to use your influence in deter- 
mining him to increase tlic strength of our party at the ap- 
proaching dissolution. Of my own zealous services in the 
business, 1 trust I need not assure you.” — 

** A county member ?” — faltered Howardson, in reply tp his 
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mbthcr^s proposition ; I would sooner become a keeper in the 
county lunatic asylum !” 

But if the concession secure the Buckhurst peeraj^e^” re- 
monstrated Mrs. llowardson, few ^nths would end your 
troubles^ by removing you to the Upper ^Hbuse T * — 

** IVue ! — but the corvee of merely getting into the Lower I’’— 
“It would be much less than you suppose. — Lord Langley has 
often a^nred me your way w^as clear before you.— You are here 
on the spot— The dissolution will take place in September. — In 
the interim, we must give a few tenants* feasts, — a few dinner- 
parties. Your friend, Mr. Mauley, w'ould come down for the 
election^ (his own being safe in the hands of Lord Grope and 
Grab.) / will undertake, my dear son, to relieve you of nearly 
all effort on the occasion.” — 

With a sigh, the egoist acquiesced. All things duly cal- 
culated, he felt that a peoragn was worth some sacrince. — As tlic 
late Lord Sefton used to o!)sciwc, “peers are helped first to 
fish.”— 

There was nothing very trying in letting the summer sprinkle 
her roses over his head at Greyoke. — Wlicn too much beset by 
country dinner-parties, he pleaded gout ; and then there was 
the relief of knowing that, after the London season, the Langley 
people would proceed to beearbonize themselves at the German 
opjis. — For it would have sufficed to render Greyoke impossible 
to him, to have lain under penalty of hospitality from the 
stuccoed portico. — 

^ When the dissolution came to pass, Mrs. Ilowardson, in 
the cordiality of her nature, invited the friend who was 
professionally engage<i to relieve her son from the cares of 
canvass, to bring down his wife and children with him, that 
the harassing moment of electioneering might have sweets to its 
sour ; and Mr. and Mrs. Mauley and a pair" of cherubim accord- 
ingly made their appearance at Greyoke, in all the naiiscousncss 
of domestic felicity; — Mrs. M,, the Eiiuna Clifton of former 
days, bringing with her to Howardson associations of the still 
more unwelcome Gertrude Montresor — (another ghost to be 
buried under the bed of the Busonto I) The surprise was, con- 
sequently, a very disagreeable one. It could scarcely fail to 
transpire^ in the course of such a visit, that half the obstructions 
to the fulfilment of his early engagement had been of Jiis own 
creation. He was, one day, all but compelled to set one of the 
Greyoke mastiffs on little Hulicrt Mauley, in order to terrify the 
mother out of her wits, and stop, for the moment, the coui*se of 
her indiscreet revelations. — 

All this did not diminish the ' sufferings* of Howardson under 
the peine forte et dure of standing for the county ; — a torture 
harder to be borne than the pressing to death of Lady Rachel ! ^ 
“ Admit, my dear sir, that this sort of thing ought to be done 
by steam!” — was his ejaculation, one morning, to Mauley, 
VOL. IV. I 
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after a severe canvass; — and the indiscreet apostrophe having 
transpired,; all ..the manly and fervent eloquence ot his cont- 
panion was thenceforward thrown away. — On the busting 
roused to momentaiT ^cigy by the reflection of the trouble ne 
might save himself by a successflil eety?, Howardson spoke liko 
Cioero»— Estimating himself as ointment too precious to be 
lavished on the thickscullcdness of bumpkins, he put as little of 
himself as possible into bis address — and his adoress was con- 
siderably me gainer. — His speech was charged to the muzzle 
with the magnanimities in which his nature was wanting. — 
The golden age was concentrated into one of its periods, as a 
prize ox was once melted down, by Louis Eustache Ude, into a 
gallipot of portable soup. 

. Mauley, the most genuine of men, warmed with enthusiasm 
as he listened “ Wlicre,” cried he-^ike Lady Grace in the 
play, while listening to the tirade of Lady Townley) — ** where 
nas this creature’s heart been hidden all this time ?” — 


It was a warmth of philanthropy, such as might have super- 
seded all immediate necessity for fuel in the foundries of the 
county it was a profundity and elevation of political philosophy 
that seemed to penetrate to the antipodes anci uplift the carthlid 
of the firmament I — The populace was carried away by Howard- 
son’s eloquence ; and Howardson would, probably, nave been 
carried aw'ay on their shoulders, iu return, had not a still, small 
voice lisped out in dandy accents, imitative of Howardson’s, at the 
subsiding of tlie mighty tempest of cheers of Howardson for 
ever ,” — What a pity all this cannot bo said by steam 1” — 

The opponent of the Son of the century (a globular, Toby- 
Philpot sort of chap, who looked as if he would have been better 
acted by Lablachc, and talked as though be would have been 
better talked by Cobbett), seized the opportunity of this fatal 
parody to interpose, with the bludgeon ot common sense in his 
wid,"and shatter the small sword of his antagonist. 

Thus did Howardson of Greyoke lose his scat, — Lord Buckhurst 
his peerage, — and the Epicurean his patience. — Nor was there 
further leisure to lie and yawn in the old oriel chamber. Though 
Mrs. Mauley was no longer on the spot to molest him with 
panegyrics of the noble fidelity of Gatty Montresor, the Langleys 
were expected btick from the German baths; on learning wmch, 
he. took his Macintosh in his hands and fled.~ 


** I>anun, sed levias fit patientia 
Qalcquid corrigere eat Defiu.” 


Meanwhile, tlic realm was all before him where to choose**' 
It is ,a pleasant privilege of the honourable corps <of wl^ 
Howardson was so distinguished a member, that a sort of jdnt- 
stock-compaoyahip prevails among them; or, rathei) that to a 
member endowed with so fine a fortune as Howardson, the houses 
of fifty others,, endowed with finer, are open as -his Fw 
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the rethaihder of the year, accordingly, he progredBed frbftii 
Castle to Hall, — firom llall to Park,— wm Park to Lod^; en- 
joyiitg, in a succession of lordly establishments, the best of 
porting and feeding. When condoled with respecting his par- 
li^entary disappointments, be boldly claimed congmtulatioos; 
representing his infructuous attempt as a filial sacrifice to the 
wishes of his mother. 

After all this, it was a bore to have to return to Halkin Stitect 
for the^ season. But as he had a long lease of his house, while 
Lady Rachel was only the annual tenant of hers, be felt that it 
Was her business to evacuate the field. — 

To his surprise, however, so far from having deserted her re^ 
sidence on his account, she was not only still there, but so much 
the mistress both of her house and herself as to welcome him 
back as an agreeable acquaintance. — If she did not openly ad- 
dress him in the words of the song — 

** Pardonae moi ta perfidie !** 

she obtained his forgiveness for having been ill-used by him, 
through the discreet conciliation with which she flung a golden 
bridge, over the gulf his unkindness bad created. 

It was a late spring, — the weather was abominable,— her 
ladyship’s cozy house refurnished with portffres to all the doors, 
ana Wilton carpets in cyery comer ; and behold ! after due self- 
counsel, he accepted her overtures of conciliation ; — dropped 
his obolus at the toll-bar and crossed the bridge. — 

Perhaps because no possible scandal to society or offence to 
his mother, could arise from the renewal of their friendship. For 
to soothe the loneliness of her dreary winter, Lady Rachel had 
invited a pretty little god-daughter from the Isle of Wight; and 
the presence of an intelligent girl of eighteen atibrded as sufficient 
chaperonage as that of the most bearded of dowagers.— 

Apolloma Hurst, — or as she was familiarly called in the 
family, Apol, — ^was the sweetest creature that could be imagined. 
The delicate hues of her complexion were often compared by 
her godmother to the flower whose name she seemed to boar ; — 
and it was a favourite jest with the privileged intimates of the 
house, to call her Apol-blossom. ^ — lJut the complexion of her 
character was still fairer and more delicate than tliat of her 
cheeks. — A Catholic, and reared in one of the strictest convents 
in Flanders, she knew no more of the world than was to be 
learned during six months of almost equally conventual seclusion 
with her father ; a morose old valetuainarian, who fancied that 
his'health rendered indispensable a residence in the only part of 
England where figs ripen, and invalids flourish, unsheltered by 
a southern wall; ana who spared his pretty daughter to his 
cotism Lady Rachel, chiefly to escape the noise of her piano# 

A ^at relief it was to Apc^-blossom to quit the gtoomy old 
mansion near Newport, (wbicn was as much cUture to her as the 
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gates of tliG Ursullnesy) for the society of the kind godmother 
with whom, even in Flanders, she had been permitted to cor- 
respond. For the tie of sponsorship, (among Catholi<», of high 
importance,) being strengtnened by that of consanguinity, Apol- 
lonia Hurst regarded Lady Rachel with Kttic short of filial af- 
fectiouj a feeling which was as cordially returned. Before 
Ho^^ardson had been a day in London, he accounted to himself 
for what had before appeared t^naccountable, — the quiet resigna- 
tion with w^hich Lady Rachel had endured his desertion, — by 
the warm interest excited in her impressionable heart by her 
lovely charge. — 

It M^as mortifying enough, to be sure, to find that compensa- 
tion could be had for his company in that of an insignificant 
child. But it afforded him security for the future; and right 
glad was he, instead of being forced, after a brilliant dinner- 

K irty, to finish his evenings at the club, to saunter into Lady 
aciicrs pleasant rooms, and listen to die exquisite music or 
still more exquisite jirattle of Apol-blossom. — 

For hers was music of a peculiar nature. Twelve years had 
the motherless girl abided in her convent; and a chant-like 
solemnity, imbibed from habitual co-opcratlon in religious exer- 
cises, qualified even the most mundane of her performances. In 
playing a valse, she could never quite forget the motet ; — and 
when she ventured on a French romance, one half expected to 
be saluted by the fumes of incense. — The ear and voice of poor 
little Apol-blossom w(jro unreformablv attuned to the Sanctus! — 
The only jiersoiis with whom she bad been acquainted, out of 
her convent, till she beheld the friend of her dear godmotlier, 
were her taciturn father and the enthusiastic I^ady Rachel ; and 
Howardson appcoi'od to lier a charming amalgamation of the 
two: — his listlessiiess being a milder qiiality of her father’s 
taciturnity, — his gentle eloquence when nc did condescend to 
speak, a charming modification of her godmother’s Pythonic 
afflatus, A younger and livelier man would have appeared 
alarming, — unholy, — dangerous. But the calm, (juiet, middle- 
aged neighbour, of Lady llachel, inspired her with as much con- 
fidence as her director.— 

Almost insensibly, Jlowardson began to take pleasure in the 
filial affection lie wtis exciting. — It was more in accordance 
with his idea of the relative position of the sexes, than a fervid 
attachment. By comparison wth the ardent friendship of Lady 
Rachel, it was as moonlight after a feverish noon ; — comforting, 
— ^sootlilng, — suflicing. He could almost have regretted that he 
bad not married Gertrude Montresor eighteen years before, in 
order to be really the father x>f a loving child like Apol. — 

On the otlier band, Lady Rachel was grateful for his indulg- 
ence towards her protegee. — Satisfied that a man so fiistidious 
must find the company of a girl of Apollonia’s tender years as 
importunate as that of a kitten or a puppy, she recognised the 
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c6bfinuati(^ of his regard for herself in the patience widi' which 
fie suj^itcd her favourite's perpetual interrogations.— For to 
the little tiuo, everything and everybody she saw was an object 
of inquiry.' The commonest events of socieW were new and 
wonderful to her comprehension ; and if Howardson cond^ 
scended to enlighten her mind in such trifles, without indulging 
in the exclamations of weariness or peevishness he had permuted 
himself on former occasions when she annoyed liim with ques- 
tions. Lady Rachel saw that all was the result of his amended 
temper, and a sense of what was due to the most forbearing of 
frienda — Thus, each of the tlircc was satisfied. — ^^ndon did not 
contain a quieter, happier, or more self-sufficiDg circle, than that 
secluded trio. — 

It jarrtd, however, a little against the self-love of Howardson, 
that Lady llachcl should consider it necessary to familiarize her 

f rotfegoc with the gayer w^orld, by occasional dinner parties. 

'or though he \ras careful to be engaged elsewhere on those 
gaudy days, (to Tarl)olton House, or Seymour House, or some 
other house glorified by the merits of its cook,) and though 
I^ady Rachel was content that he should do so, seeing that tne 
only cloud on her fair fame had been produced by their inti- 
macy, it did not suit him, when he sauntered into her drawing- 
room between eleven and twelve at night to spend the evening, 
to find it oYcr-hcatcd and over-lighted, — redolent of the respi- 
ration of departed guests, for whom the hostess and her protegee 
were arrayed in smiles and silk attire ; — instead of the cool, quict, 
silent sanctity, into which, on other occasions, his coming was 
hailed as the descent of a god. It vexed him that any beside 
himself shbuld be admitted to tread the verdant turf and cull 
the amaranthine flowers of his garden of Eden. 

*^I promised Mr. Hurst to let dear Apol sec something of 
society w'hile she was in town,” was Lady ilachcrs reply to his 
expostulations. 

In order to get her married, I presume P' — obsenxd Howard- 
son. I thought as much, by your inviting that ass, young 
Tarbolton T — 

No, not in order to get her married. Apol is to be united 
to a cousin of hers, three years hchcc, when she comes of age 
and into possession of her mother's fortune.” 

“Perhaps, by that time,” replied Howardson, afiecting a 
sarcastic tone, “ the poor child may understand how to take the 
head of an establishment At present, 1 never saw so untutored 
a person.” 

Upon this hint, poor Lady Rachel actually thought it neces- 
sary to enter into a defence of Apollonia ! — 

I can conceive that her natvete may appear very ridiculous 
to a man of the world, like yourself” said she. “ But Apol is 
the best and most affectionate little creature on earth. For my 
sake, therefore, Howardson, bear with her 




man of the world ' down his eyes, afFecting to con- 
template his own handsome nails, in order that Lady Rachel 
might not inquire the origin of a smile which it was impossible 
wholly to repress. ^ 

He was saying to himself that, had he not been previously 
funiliar with her character, the extreme absurdi^ of Lady 
Rachel must have sufficed to convince him that she was that 
ailliest of created beings — a woman of genius !— He felt almost 
ashamed of having ever brought suck an alligator to sub- 
jection ! — 


THE INCONVENIENCES OF BEING LIKE SOMEBODY ELSE. 

BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH. 

The ftwjt of having a face and general appearance which very closely 
resembles that of anotlKT person, often entails, in the present high 
state of civilization, disadvantages and inconveniences which are of 
no slight magnitude. Not only is there the frequent danger of being 
mistaken for some individual, who may, perchance, owe much more 
than he can readily pay; but there are the greater evils of being 
sometimes re.present(*d as an appropriutor of other men’s goods, or even 
claimed by g<;nt.lcTnen, especially ajipointed for such researches, as one 
who has lately escaped from the hulks. These inconveniences arc, 
however, less frequent tlUm might, a priori^ be expected, csonsidcring 
the number and similarity of individuals in a large state, where the 
cravats are tie<l, the tails of the coats cut, and the unmentionables are, 
willingly or unwillingly, made to brace beneath the boots, after an 
midcviating fashion ; and where wrappers with eccentric names have 
iinally effaced the sdmost inappr(»ciahle distinctions in dress or toumurCy 
which once served to distinguish between master and groom, or gentle- 
man and scam]). It is indce<l exceedingly rare tliat we read or hear 
oT cither polic^emen, d(*tective force, or sheriffs’ officers, being charged 
wth making a mistake. They apjiear to be the only human beings 
‘ who arc not exposed to a frailty common to all others, and no doubt 
it is from this circumstance, that the plea of being another person is 
'so seldom advanced by a captive with any immediate beneficial 
* results. 

But the writer’s experiences, which, being personal, are to be viewed 
in the sober light of confessions, although they do not present any 
i^tastrophes of the serious description here alluded to, yet furnish 
a few incidents wortliy of record, and these will, no doubt, suggest 
to the reader somew'hat similar disagrcables in the history of his own 
*life. 

It is now several years back that he was travelling, en dUsgcmCf 
from Palis to Calais, when on the occasion of stopping to chan^ 

' k^vses, two English ladies in the ampe were heard making vain 
attempts to bo understood or listened to, in their endeavours to pro- 
^ cure a thing that required so small on investment of capital as a glass 
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of water,^ The pleasures of being civil and communicative when 
^veUingi ,ace less familiar to our countrymen thou to any other 
nation; W on this occasion there was no time to lose, and a Sttie act 
of politeness was accomplished, which hecnme the drst of a aeries 
of similar small attentions, and' the beginniiq; of on intimacy "with 
the ladies in question. We went to the some hotel at Oalais, 
and the footing of amity became moi*e firm. There' was some litde 
difficulty about the passport. One of my fiiir friends was a lady of 
discreet years, the ot W was a young and beautifiil country woman, and 
the relationship was that of aunt and niece. This the passport did not 
express very clearly, and the delicate apprehensions suggested thereby 
required to be smoothed over. There was no steam-lmt that even- 
ing; ladies do not frequent the restuuranty so the petU sowpe and the 
wax candles were ordered in coiumon. We crossed the Channel 
together, and by the time we had reached our own shores, the new 
friend had become like one of the party; his name had become 
familiar, the united luggage was under his control, and the ladies 
themselves might almost he said to he the same. Arrived at Dover, 
we sauntered out to enjoy the sea-breeze, and view the prospect of 
the castle and clifis of that l)eautii‘ul sea-port. The gentleman, as 
usual on such occasions, walked iK^twceu the ladies, and the conver- 
sation was os lively os the promenade was delightful; when the party 
were suddenly accosted by a pert ytmug person of very dubious social 
position, but less dubious attire, who in a short, <;uick, off-hand 
manner, addressed tlio acquaintance ol* ho few days, by tlic abbi'cviation 
of bis name, Hollo, Billl how arc you?*’ The aHtonishinent which 
ensued upon this unanticipated inquiry may be iiuugincd, and attri- 
buting it to some slight mistake*, we were aiM>ut to turn away; but the 
Xiew claimant to the honours of intimacy was not to bo got rid of 
80 easily, for returning the indifference manifested, by placing his 
arms a-kimbo, he exclaimed, with an expression of grijat contempt, 

• ‘‘ What, now you are a gentleman, T suppose you wont know me ; I 
dare say you mean to say you ai*e not Bill the waiter, at the York 
Hotel r The individual appealed to cndeavoiued to smile, but the 
attempt, it is believed, was a very imperfect one, for the confidence of 
the ladies in their travelling companion had received a sudden and 
severe shock. We continued, however, on friendly terms, and 
travelled to London together. In this case only, however, of my 
^ many disagreablcs of the kind did subsequent explanations take place. 
It BO happened that the ladies in question went on from London to 
Cheltenham, where they fell in by accident with some members of my 
family, and were thus induced in consequence to make Inquiries, 
which, much to their seli'-congmtulation, satisfied them that fiieir 
travelling friend was not a waiter in disguise. 

It is strafe that incidents of this kind generally happen pre- 
cisely when it is most difficult to dear up tlie mistake, or when we are, 
what is BO seldom the case, with persons who have but little, and that 
an extempore acquaintance with us. It happened to the writer to be 
riding in a very independent manner through the north of Ireland, 
upon a pony which he had purchasi^ at Dublin, for the express pur- 
t pose of visiting more at Idsure the beautiful ftccD(*ry of the less ex- 
plored parts of that interesting country. He bad crossed, upon the 
^ day in question, the Sleavelong mountains, which carried him from 
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the shores of the expansive and rocky bay of Donegal, intd the more 
I'cmotc and less frequented littoral portions of the county of the same: 
name. It was his intention, on descending the opposite side of the 
mountains, to have stopped at the small town of Ardra; but on 
arriving there, it was found to be full of soldiers, who had arrived' 
to enforce the levy of some demand of the autliorities or of the 
state upon the inhabitants, and who crammed the inn, and were 
biUcted upon almost every house. There was no alternative but to 
ride on, and u glance at the map indicated that there existed another 
village by the name of Naren, at a distance nortliward, wdiich it would 
not bo difficult to surmount before night-fall. Biding out of town, 
my active little beast soon overtook a mule, ridden by a respectable 
sailor-likc looking person, and anxious to learn some particulars con- 
cerning the resources of this said Nami, a conversation was at once 
begun, which soon satisfied me that although such a place is marked 
ill dignified largo letters iif»on the map, it consisted only of a few 
struggling houses, without an inn or ac(‘OTnmodation of any kind. 
Tlie conversation, howev or, thus commenced liad enabled the parties 
to ascertain, after a veiy brief space, of time, that they both came 
from the other side of the water ; and after some inquiries from the 
nautical gimtleman as to wlial led me into these remote districts, and 
liis informing me, on his part, that he belonged to the coast guard, and 
that his station was on the sands, not far from Naren, he concluded 
by inviting me to rcqioso for the night at his cottage. After some 
hesitation in accepting so unex]K;eted an invitation, his pressing request 
being reit(U'ated, we turned off from the lughway, and riding through 
alternate mai-sli and sand-1 tills, witli plovcrfe senjaming above us, and 
rabbit.s scudding away below, and pos.^ng several still, deep-looking 
lagoons, such as are common to sandy shores, we suddenly came upon 
a cleunly, picturesque cottage, with a guard-honae in front, and a look- 
out for the man on duty; and five or six taught, weather-beaten tars, 
tui’ncd out to salute their ollicer on his retuni. On entering the 

house, my hospitable friend <*nlled for Mrs. B y and introduced me 

as an English traveller whom ho had invited to his home. A few 
minules afteiwards, two young ladies, one about seventeen, the other 
pei'haps a year older, made their ayipearance, luid the ceremonies of 
introduction owr, we afterwards sat down to supj)cr. The conver- 
sation llien begun to flow more freely, llic traveller’s love of wan- 
dering, his delight in wild sei'uery, his interej^t in everything that was 
ruinous, (without impugning his regard for liis then home, which was 
not so,) were themes of general interest. The young ladies were 
ardent. There were many remarkable tilings to be seen in the 
neighbourhood. There was Kilturiiish Abbey, and a ruined castle on 
an island in one of the foresaid lagoons, with a cannon supposed to be 
a relic of the Spanish Armada lying upon the shore. Tliere was Gar- 
0-Corpse, or tlic Field of Slaughter, where the MaeSweeneys and the 
O’Boylcs had had a great intercliange of blows. Then there were ruins 
in certain islets in the Bay of Ardra, coracles or boats of horse-hides, 
and wild swans and barnacles to be seen. The visitor was not to go 
to-moiTow, n<s nor the day after, and indeed he would have been a 
most churlish follow not to have felt gratified at such kind, hospitable' 
treatment, and thus, instead of one or two, he ultimately spent four 
days with his new and estimable friends ; till at length Ms departure 
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Leing fixed for the next morning, a stroll was taken on the downs in com^? 
pany with the two young ladies, and during the quiet, confid^tial kind of 
conversation that ensued, they approached a few scattei*ed cottages, 
which had straggled, as if by aeddent, from the neighbouring village of 
Naren; when suddenly a female came down upon the pai1y, with an 
energy that was quite overwhelming, and before any one was in the 
least prcpareil for the encounter, clasp^ the travdler in her huge red 
arms, and imptanted a most loving kiss upon cheeks blushing with, 
uiiexpci'tcd favours. The young Ijwlies stood aghast, tlmir visitor could 
not speak, but the giant beaiuty found her tongue first,— “Ah, William!” 
she said, (what an unfortunate name!) “ when did you return?— how 
long have you been back? — what, do you not know me?— is your own 
Betsy Flanaghan no longer welcome? — ^was 1 not to join you in 
America?” It was in vain that the abashed traveller protested that 
he had never l)een in Donegal befons still less in the land of freedom 
and emigration; exclamations of “ Oh, the vagabond! the new country 
has prospered with liirn, and lie does not know his betrotlied !— Ah, 
is it him tlmt would be after sp<>aking nothing but English now!” and 
other in<^mprehensibl(* sentences, i-ose from ii group of females who 
now surroimded the injured fair ones and drowned in thoir clamour 
tiud outcry all clmnccs of an explanation. The Miss 11— *s shewed 
evident signs of wisliing to retire from tb(3 scene, and happily a 
rcti'cat was ultimately eliW'tcd without Htiy more unpleasant conac- 
queueCs, for the. rivalry towju'ds them for their supposed conquest 
tqipoared to lie betioming every moment more alanning. The next 
day, the traveller and his pony continued tiieir lomdy way, wondering . 
whether the real Simon Pure w'ould ever return from America to 
claim his beauty, and tiius clear an innocent man from the aspersions 
wliich had been cast upon his character; but after a meditation of some 
hours among sand-hills and sea-birds, the result of the cogitation was 
decidedly unfavourable to any sucli, so much to be wished for, 
denouement 

Bad weather — the dark and gloomy persecutor of travellers— once, 
detained the writer at a small inn in the ancient province of Picardy. 
There was no alternative, in the ubwmce of IxHiks and society, to paS3 
a long evening, but to repair to the. estummet, and join in a party of 
poule then going on at tlic billiard-table. The game had not been 
prosecuted long, and n few half-franc pieces had changed proprietorship,, 
when on elderly man, with grrty hairs, accompanied by a youth of 
about fifteen, came into the cofice-itxim, and sat down nt one of tho 
parallelograms of grey marble, which serve as tables in these places of 
entertainment. The party had not been long seated when my person 
suddenly and unaccountably attracted their attention — the old man\4 
face became red tmd then pale, his lip quivered, and after a hurried 
interchange with the youth of a tew sentences, in wbicii “ Cest lui /” 
was especially audible to the wliole company, he rose up, and seizing a 
billiard cue, advanced to strike me witli it. These hostile intentions^ 
were easily eva«led, and ail present were urgent in their calls for ana 
explanation of such violent proceedings; and as soon as passion and^ 
agitation would allow liim, the old man spoke out, and was hacked by 
his sou in the rear. It appeared from their combined statements^ that 
the party then attacked was the most infamous of men; that by birth-^ 
right a Swiss, he was by profession a trumpeter in a French cavalry 
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regiment, and in that capacitF he had seduced from their quiet and 
before happy oottage, an only daughter and sister, whom they had 
been long in sear^ of. On my part^ amid mingled laughter and 
unger-^ibr all were against me, and certain of my identity-^it was 
'protested that the supposed Swiss was an Englishmn; that he had a 
passport to that effect; that be was not musical, and could not pro- 
*daCe harmony even upon a penny trumpet; but above all, that he was 
^uite incapable of any such gross violation of the laws of society, as to 
seduce a young person from her home. It was of no use — ^there were 
two to one; and the landlord’s quiet hint, that^t would be best to retire 
to my apartment, was taken advantage of, without my being able to 
'^nvince those present of my being neither a tiiunpeter nor a dis- 
honourable fellow. 

Practical peripatetidsm, albeit full of adventure and intimate associa- 
tions with man and nature, is most particularly exposed to inconveni- 
ences, arising from such sources of error as have been just ex][H>unded. 

' The last which we shall detail here occurred during a pedestrian tour in 
‘ the South of France. The writer was wandering in the rich and beautiful 
department of the Haute Garonne, and the circumstances of tlie road 
had brought liim, at sunset, to one of those hermaphrodite congrega- 
tions of dwelling-houses which hold tm indefinite position between town 
and village. The polite indication of “ M on loge a pied et a cAcva/,’ — 
the philosopher being placed before the cavalier — ^wus irresistible; the 
knapsack was dismounted, and supper and bed were ordered — ^which 
latter, by tlie bye, is, in the South of France, to a pedeatiian, always 
included in the former, and therefore w ithout charge. It was strange 
that, on this occasion, noUvithstanding the habit of indifference gained 
by a dear experience, the looks which were directed towards the new 
arrival, and the whispered communications which passed about, so for 
-exceeded the frequent suspicious which a pedestrian has to put uj3 
with, that he w’us glad to lake refuge on a trellisod seat, sliadowed by 
a luxuriant vine, whicli gave freslmess jind rusticity to the front of the 
house. He was not, however, allowed to remain long in peace; un- 
packing his knapsack, lie had just begun aiTanging the plants gathered 
during the day between sheets of blotting j^aper, when Monsieur 
le Muire, accozn])anit'd by adjoiuts and a posse comitatus^ arrived be- 
fore the little inn, and shortly sun-ounded the friendless stranger. The 
mayor, an dderly, decent-looking personage, made a bow, expressed 
htis sorrow at being obliged to intcriere with me, but that cii'cum- 
stances had occurred wdiich would render it inconsistent with the 
proper exercise of his authority not to take possession of my person. 
It struck me that there was a great deal of unnecessary circumlocution 
in this speecli — but, no doubt, the truth would soon be out; and 
curiosity overcame impatience, and ensured silence and attention. The 
fact was that the retired, unasvsuming herbalist, w^as well known to 
Monsieur Ic Muire, the Solomon of the village, and as an immediate 
consequence, to eveiy one else. There is a great pleasure in making 
a discovery; and the fact is, that when we have caught an imaginarily 
guilty person, however much his asseverations of innocence may 
interest us, wo would rather he should prove the guilty one, to satisfy 
our pride of discrimination, than tliat he should turn out innocent, to 
gratify our benevolence. The herbalist, then, was English?-— so far, 
good. Had run away from school? — (a shake of the head.) And bit 





VitU FhO^Hdl«iric ardour, was about ^ to join the Oreekaia their 
fitroggle for independenoe?— ^here the tray^er. lifted hiS'^^ ^rea in 
^lanazemeni) All these things, an elderly gentlaoian, trha’wae> the 
^veUer^s disconsolate potent, had dotermined to prevent, by forward* 
ing' hisvft^wnfem^ to the authorities throughout the kingdom;, and 
what was tnoro curious, and had, no doubt, particularly excited the in- 
habitants of the present village, the samO old gentleman, in whom 
everybody evidently took the greatest interest, had pass^ through 
this place in a post-chaisc but a few days before^ and had begged^ in 
the most anxious and distressed manner, for the active interference of 
Monsieur le Maire. To all this there was no answer, bat to produce 
my passport, and assert my non-identity. The passport was taken, the 
signidement read by the mayor and adjoints, and my nose, eyes, brows, 
and cheeks, were compared, by the assembled group, with the descriptiim 
therein given — -just os Messrs. Cuvier, De Blainvillc, and St. Hilaire^ 
would examine a new importation from the Marquesas. It appeared 
that the runaway young gentleman had obtained a false passport; and 
while the colour of my hair and eyes were exactly the thing, his was a 
TVencli passi»ort, mine was an English ontv — the name, it is evidmit, 
might have l^n assiimod. I’uzxled by the rlifHculties of the question, 
the ioorned authorities retired into the inn for consultation, and after a 
short time, came out and bad me gcx)d evening,— it was evident they 
could not so far stretch the law as to interfere with liberty of person; 

' but the next morning, early, the good old mayor came to me, not 
officially, but as a friend and a parent. He said lu*. could not, as my 
papers were all m regie, detain m<‘, but tliat he and every one else 
were satisfied as to my identity with the runaway. He then depicted 
to me, in the most earnest manner, the grief and distress of my father, 
and appealed in every way to my feelings and my sense of duty, to in- 
duce me to return to him whose aifcctionnte regard was so ill rt^sponded 
to. The reiteration of protestations of my not being ilic yoiiitg man 
' in question now began only to make matters worse, and gave to the 
respertable old man an idea of stubbornness of heart and corrupt 
principle which it was impossible to endure; so tearing himself from 
the spot, with all his peripatetic philosopiiy at a discount, the traveller 
left the village, and its worthy head, with the full conviction that there 
wont an obdurate, sinful young man, whose ways were those which 
would lead him to an evil end. 


SONG. 


(rrftw the Spanwh qf Oil Vicente.) 


nr CllAXLES BSBVXT. 


Gentle is my maiden Air, 
As she is of beanty me. 


Tell me, tell me, sailor bold, 

^ Ever roving o*er the sea, 

Are tby ships, thy flowing sails, 
Are the stars so fair as she ? 

Tell me, tell ‘me, gallant knight. 
Clad in armour cap d pte, 


Are thine arms, tby battle-fields. 
Sword, or steed, so fair as f 

Tell me, tell me, shepherd twain, 
Keeping watch so faithfully, 

Is thy flock, thy verdant dale^ 
Earth itself, so fair as she? 
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THE BANKEXTPTS SON. 

BT ItfISS SKELTON. 

It was a matter of great surprise to all who were acquainted 
with liiin, when Mr. Cuthbeii; became a bankrupt. Tliere wore 
startling ch^ciencies in the accounts, but this uras owing to the dis- 
honesty of a clerk. Mr. Cuthbcrt was the very soul of honour, but 
he was not a man of business. All his creditors consented to sign his 
certificate, all save owe, nor could any entreaties induce this one to 
relent. In revenge for the loss he had sustained, he doomed the man 
who had l>eeTi his ikwirest friend to un('f!aceable infamy. The name 
of tliis hard (^reilitor was William Desborough. 

Tlie dishonoured bankrupt tied his country, nccoinpanied by his wife 
and his youthful son. Within two years, the dishonoured bankrupt 
died, borne to tlie very earth by the sense of shame. His broken- 
hearted wife soon billowed him to the grave. Tlieir only child, 
Douglas CutJibert, kneeling ujion the unmarked mound that covered 
their remains, vowed to d<'vote all tlwf strength of his young life — all 
the energies of his splendid intellect — ^to a task of expiation and of 
vengeance. 

Douglas Cuthbcrt possessed, in right of liis mother, a small inde- 
pendence; from her lie also inherited a beauty almost divine. Yv>l 
Douglas Cuthbcrt was indeed singularly gifted! — such perfection of 
form and countenance !— such inimitable grace of manner I— -such 
power and brilliancy of mind! 

Dougins returned to England. Arrived in T^ondon, his first step 
was to seek Mr. Deshorough ; to liim lie addressed himself* witli 
apparent candour and sincerity ; ho reminded liim of the friendship 
once subsisting between the families; he deplored the loss Mr. Des- 
boroiigh had sustained by his father’s bankruptcy; he offered his service^ 
to him as clerk in his office — W'illing,” he said, “ to afford some 
compensation, however slight, for the injuiy that father had inflicted 
upon him in a pecuniary jioint of view.” 

Mr. Desl)orough received him kindly. He had lieard of tlie deaths 
of Mr. and Mrs. Cuthbcrt, and man of the world — man of busiticss — 
as he was, he had felt something like remorse. Moreover, he had 
prospered, and prosperity had softened his heart and enlarged his 
ideae ; he was happy in his children, they were beautiful and 
affectionate. Something in the rich, soft tones of voice — the tender- 
ness of accent— of this fatlierless child, reminded him of them ; 
thinking of them, he pitied the poor orphan. He reflected, too, that 
he had acted harshly towards one whose failings had been of the head 
— ^not of the heart. He felt that the shame to which he had con- 
demned the parent had brought him to his untimely grave; and lie 
resolved) by kindness to the son, to repay him for his past sufferings, 
and console him for his loss. 

To see Douglas Cuthbert was to admire him! — to know liim was to 
love! In the course of a short time, he completely ingratiated him- 
self with Mr. Deshorough; he became his confidential adviser — his 
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trusted friend; he waa referred to upon every occasion^ both by 
Mr. Desborough and by lus cluldi*en> his youthful son Gksrald — his 
gentle daughter Miu-y. Douglas had, a wan% affectionate heart; he 
was gratefd for their love, but he forgot not, nor did he forego, his 
pur])ose. Two yeai’S from the commeucement of my tale found Doiiglaa 
Cuthbert the inmate of the man who had, by his luu'slmess and 
cruelty, made his own home desolate, and fill^ his young heart with 
most bitter memories. 

Mary Dcsl)oix)ugh had a lover— a gentleman of the name of Darcy—* 
a person of lugh birth, good connexions, unimpeachable character, but 
of poor fortunes. Mr. Desborough disapfuroved of her attachment, 
and had forbidden tlieir uiiioiy but Mary and Henry Darcy lov<^ 
each other well — they might not be so easily parted. l>efying his 
displcasui'e — defying tlie censures of the world, and despising the 
terrors of poverty — they eloped. Douglas Cuthbert was, as I have 
before said, the trusted adviser — ^tho contidential friend— of both 
parties. 

On the eve of the elopement, Mr. Desborough, in the course of a long 
conversation with Douglas, liad dcHilared his intention of at last 
aeccclLiig to the wislics of his child, and of consenting to hei' morriago 
with the man of her choice. He loved his daughter tenderly— ho 
could not bear to see her suffer — he resolved to saiTilicc his own pre- 
judices to f'cciire her hai)pinoss. Douglas Cuthbert immediately 
sought an interview with Darcy. IIow' he represented matters, what 
he said, it is needless to repeat. I^t it suffice, that he so iin)>ressed 
Henry and Mary with the idea of Mr. Dcsbo)-ougli’s implacability, and 
resolution to sefiarate them finally, that they determined upon on 
instant union. The result may be tjasily imagined. Mr. Desborough, 
maddened by what he considered the hasty ingratitude of his child, 
her deception, and want of feeling, vowed to cast lier from him for 
ever. Douglas CulhbtTt, while he would fain have deprecated his 
anger, dared not to excuse lier conduct. 

About this time, Gerald had, by the advice of l^ouglas, been sent 
abroad with a tutor, therefore hLs intercession was wanting to his 
sister’s cause. A year passed, GcTOld still continued on the Continent, 
Mary and her husband were slill unforgiven. Poor Mr. Desborough I 
with liim all was cliaiiged I llis home was gloomy and desolate ; his 
li(iart w'as lonely and full of sorrow. Douglas Cuthbert alone reinaiiied 
to him ; his only stay and comfort. At last he relented, he yearned 
for the srKjiety of his daughter; slic had l)een so gay, ho gentle, so 
uffeetjonate — she was so necessary to his happiness — ^lie could not bear 
this separation. She should be recalled, and he communicated liis 
thoughts and wishes to Doughis — Dougl^ wlio Inul ever been the 
advocate of his erring child, and her liandsome, thrifthjss liusbandL 
With what rapture — ^what unfeigned delight — did Douglas receive this 
intimation! — he almost wept with joy! lie begged to be allowed to 
communicate to the struggling, poverty-stricken couple, the ticlings of 
their forgiveness, and their welcome to luxury and alilucncc. But 
hir. Desborougli persisted in writing to Ids dear Maiy, announcing in 
terms the most loving and conciliating, his returning affection, and his 
earnest desire to see Ids child again. 

Days, weeks, mojlhs passed — no answer was vouchsafed to a letter 
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fond, as condoacondlng, as ever was addressed from father to 
daughter — from an injured parent to an ungrateful child. During the 
interval, grief and outraged pride and wounded feelings did their 
work. Mr. Desborough looked twenty years older than he had done 
when Mary left him. He was changed indeed! — the noble form 
broken and droiq>ing — the broad brow fnrrowed with early wrinkles— 
the dark hair streaked with white! He resolved to write again; he did 
80 to Dan^ himself, and also to his wife. From the latter he received 
no rq>ly; from Darcy, a short, cold, contemptuous epistle, rejecting 
his bounty and forgiveness, declining, in terms not to be mistaken, all 
further communication with him. Poor Mr. Desborongh was almost 
broken-hearted. 

Mary and her chosen husband had struggled against neglect and 
worldly evils, till the efforts wore them to tJie earth. Many and many 
a letter, imploring succour and forgiveness, had she addressed to her 
father, as often had these been returned; and many a time had 
Douglas Cuthbert, who still clung to her in her misfortunes, wept aa 
he brought the stci-n message from her inexorable sire, which doomed 
her to despair, to poverty, to a parent’s curse for ever! 

In a miserable lodging in a miserable suburb of London, DarCy— 
the gallant, handsome Darcy — ^lies on the bed of death. Poor Mary, 
seated by his bed-side, weeps ceaselessly. Darcy dies. Mary, 
desperate with sorrow, worn out %vith fatigue and privations, unable 
to rise from the couch which witnessed his last moments, soon shall 
follow him. Douglas Cuthbert enters the adjoining room with him 
are Mr. Desborough and Gerald, who had that morning arrived in 
town, liaving completed his tour. 

“Why am I brought here?” inquired Mr. Desborough, “whoso 
house is this ? — what is that room, and that half-opened door ? — ^may 
wc not close it?— This darkness — those heavy sighs, those whispers I— 
this faint, stifling atmosphere — these oppress me! Surely that is the 
chamber of sickness? Let us depart.” 

Douglas took him by the arm, and held him fast. “ There is one 
in that room,” he said, “you have often longed to see; you shall see 
her soon, but first listen to me.” 

Mr. Desborough sank into a chair, cowering before the bitter 
accent of Douglas Cuthbert. There was something in the unearthly 
beauty of tlmt face— white with conflicting passions — which made him 
shudder; the bright eyes flashing with rage and triumph, yet swam 
with tears; the lip, trembling with pity, yet curled witli contemptuous 
pride; the whole frame, though towering with the consciousness of 
gratified vengeance, shook with an inward agony and torture! What 
could all this portend? 

Mr. Desborough iiad said rightly: sad were the whispers that came 
from that half-opened door— faint the odours — fdnt the heavy sighs I 
Poor dying girl! — ^poor miserable old man! Looking and listening, 
Mr. Desborough at last awoke to some suspicion of the truth; at least^ 
ho felt that something dreadful was preparing for him. His thoughts 
naturally reverted to his child; from her they passed with painful- 
quickness to the dead parents of the orphan by his side. Gazing forth 
from that low doorway, through the gloom of that squalid diamber, ho 
thought he saw the i^e face of the Victim ! E^fore him, in the full 
glare of the unchecked sunlight, rose the proud foim of the Avenger !^ 
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Then Douglas spoke! Ills voice was low and .monotonous — his 
mien was cahn; few were the words-^hort was the tale! But for 
himself and for his hearera» how full of unimaginable woe! Few were 
the words that told poor Miwy’s suSerings;-rhis ovm struggles between 
his feelings and what he considered his duty;— his own stern con- 
stancy of purpose; — ^its results! He produced the intercepted letters 
from all parties — ^from Mary, from her husband, from her father; ho, 
told how he himself had forged the insulting rqdy firom Dar<^ to Mr. 
Desborough; how he had induced the creditors of the unhappy lovers 
to press their debts, and ovei^vhelm them with clamorous demands! 
He painted all their miseries! — their despair! — Darcy’s dying agoniesl 
— ^Mary’s coming doom! Not until the last sentence of recital did 
he allow lus wretched auditor to know tliat his child was so near to 
him — almost in the same apartment; then, turning towards the door 
which sepaiated tlie chambers, he only said — “ She is dying, now!” 

Mr. Desborough rose from liis seat; as he did so, a loud cry broke 
from the a^joiniftg room— 

She is deadr 

Down fell the miserable man, as stricken 'with a heavy blow. 
Gerald caught him in his arms. Douglas groaned aloud: bowing his 
face upon his hands, he passed from the apariment. 

“ Poor Mary! 1 woidd 1 could have spared thee!” 

The day following the funeral of Mary, Gerald Desborough chal-t 
lenged Douglas Cutlibeil:. These events took place many years ago, 
when duels were fought witli swords. Douglas, unrivalled in all 
things, owned no equal in the command of bis weapon; nor had he 
spared any opportunity of practice — ^lio had anticipated this moment. 
The strife was short and deadly. Gerald fell! Stooping over him, 
Douglas perceived the work was done, and placing lus foot upon the 
corpse, drew forth his sword; raising it in the air, he watched the few 
purple drops which, trickling from the point, sank into the ever-ready 
earth! 

** Let us make libation to Jupiter the Avenger.” 

For a few years after tliis time, Douglas Cuthbert lingered on the 
earth. He fled to the Continent, whence lie never returned. There, 
mid the gayest and most frequented places, might that pale face be 
seen, haunting them like some restless ghost — alone, in crowds, tvith- 
out enjo 3 rment and without repose. But that pale face, still so pre- 
eminently beautiful, grew paler eveij day; that magnificent counte- 
nance, across which no shadow of emotion ever passed, grew death-like 
in its stillness and its silence! Yet these bore no sign of griefs— only 
the once proud form, now worn and drooping — ^the once bright lock^. 
now white as snow, gave evidence of the conflicts of the mind within. 
Then he died. A namdoss grave, in the English burying-place at 
Naples, is all tlmt now remains of one young— beautiful — ^yet miser- 
able beyond imagination! 

Mr. Desborough sank into imbecility, and expired within a fevr: 
days of the man he had so deeply iiy ured — ^from wlmm he had received 
injuries so cruell So they rest at last; the childless father, thdv 
fathmrless child!— the wretched Autiior of all this misery, the unpity-^ 
ing Avenger!— the innocent victims— the persecuting and the perse*. 
cuted-Hthe wremging and the wronged! 



A MEET OF THE OLDEN TIME. 

BY JOHN MILLS. 

Sir Godfrey .Canfield was an old sportsman of the old schooL 
Himself^ his hounds, horses, servants, all l^tokened the light of other 
days.” Not that any limb of the establishment bore a faded or seedy 
appearance, but the style evinced the taste of his forefathers, long 
since nm to eailh. The pack w'as of the coarse Southern breed, and 
if somewliat troubled with the slows,” not a hound but was as true 
as tlie sun, when the music rung in gorge, coj)se, and covert. The 
stud, too, was of the fashion antique. There w'us plenty of bone to 
scramble througli dirt withal, thews and sinews, but not ]K)sscssiiig 
speed to live with our modern flyers, sufficient time to boil an egg 
liglitly. The huntsiuau apj>eared to Ikj especially well adapted for Sir 
'Godfrey Canfichrs hounds uii<l horses. He was never in a hurry, and 
if any one ventuixul to express a little impatience at their tardy and 
sure system, lie invariably returned tlie same reply. Give us time, 
gents, lliatV all — give us timer 

“ Talk of Jiuntiiig!” said Sir Godfrey, “ as I sat opposite to him, 
one evening, a capable assistant to the draining of a peculiarly good 
bottle of port — “ talk of hunting!” repeated he, witli a curl of con- 
tempt on his aristocratic lip ; “ faugh! it isn’t understood in these 
days. In mi/ time, we were minutes finding a fox, and hours killing 
him. Now, it’s just the reverse — w'C are hours finding, minutes 
killing. Hounds and horses are bred so fine, that for a fox to live 
before them, he should have wings, and after he’s unkennelled, lose 
little less time than an unlrapp<‘d jngeon! Occasionally wc read of ‘ a 
brilliant run with the Quorn,’ ‘ a splendid day with the Duke of 
Beaufort.’ But 1 should like to know what ideas of brilliant and 
splendid hunting the members of those res]>eclive limits liavc?” 

I’ve had the pleasure of joining iKitli,” replied I, “ and therefore 
can rcjdy pretty confidently to the question. Tliey think desirable 
sport consists in finding a fox readily, getting 'well away with him — 
scent high as the sun at noon, rilling straight to hounds, and after a 
run long and swift, to ]iull down their fox with a hearty ‘ whoo- 
wdioopr and break him uji, as a finish!” 

Exactly so,” rejoined the baronet and head of the oldest county 
family, with his face beaming with triumph and port wine — “ exactly 
so. That’s what 1 call sporting on velvet — feather-bed, rocking- 
horse, warming-pan work! ilodcru hunting,” continued he, “ is like 
all otlicl* modern ]>ursuits — muslu'oom, toadstool, quackery! Men go 
out to ride, n<»t to hunt. They leave tliat to hounds, and take us 
much notice of drawing and hitting off scent ns Jenny asses would of 
the Greek Tesiamenl! The juice is all they care for. Second horses, 
second guns, second teams of dogs, are ju’ovided by your spoi*tsmen of 
the present day, and foxes, jdieasmits, grouse, imrtridges, hai’es, and all 
kinds of game, ui*e ridden down witli little more fairness than trapping 
with gins, drag, and gate-nets!” 

You prefer slow hunting, then?” returned I. 

“ No ’sqiure, I do not,” said he. ** I love to see my hounds full of 
dash and spirit, ready to spring through fire or vrater, as you’ll sec 
them to-monxiw moruiug! Hove to hear them, as you will, make the 
air ring with music, and feel it thrill through each nerve and fibre! 
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Then to view them sweep along, heads up and stems down, so that a 
tablecloth might cover them — ^it's a sight. — ^yes, it m a sight for a 
Christian! Slow hunting! no, no, — they couldn’t be taught that!” 

“ 1 suppose,” observed I, that you object to lifting hounds, 
making hasty casts, and such like practices of the age?” 

“ I seldom allow hounds to be lifted, except to a beaten fox,” re- 
plied be — “ the sooner he is killed the better ; the scent is getting 
worse momentarily, and he cannot afford sport any longer ; therefore 
to lift, in that case, is proper and justifiable. As to making hasty casts,” 
continued he, “when at fault, let them try to make it out by themselves. 
That’s a picture, that is, if they’ll work; and bow can ye expect them, 

if you’re in the habit of snatching it out of their ^ Sir Godfrey was 

ubont adding “ hands,” but rememliering that dogs were denied the 
assistance of digits, he correctf^d himself by substituting “ noses.” 

“ Very true,” rejoined 1; and as we ccmtinucd to talk of the field 
and the flood, our bottle became what istcclmically termed “ a marine” 
— that is, “ lie had done his duty.” It was, in truth, eaxdy morn, as a 
frosty-headed servant entert^d my dormitory, and intimated tlio 
nf*oessity of iny shaking off tbe lalling embrace of Death’s half-brother, 
by saying “ Sir Godfrey was a-stirring.” 

There might be a first, pah*, consumplive streak of light tinging tbe 
far east, but its infliienc(5 was lost upon the glow-worm, whose lamp 
still flickered brightly in the moss. A restless, auti-somnambuliMtic 
mavis, piped his introduct^iry strain to his mate on a neighbouring 
ashen bough, and as 1 tmnied a long, lingering look from tlie dreary 
faee of nature to one of the. most cozy, seductive, warm, luxurious 
beds that ever mortal revelled in, I could not help (iue.stioning the task 
of the amorous thrush and Sir Godfrey Canfield’s break-o*-day meets. I 
thought of nearly tht* liTst worils be uttered previous to our taking leave 
for tlie night. “ AVliy, we shall find, hunt, and kiU, Ixdbre the sail gets 
both eyes ofien. At ten o’clock, tlmrc or thereabouts, the liounds will be 
in kennel again, and we shall lie stretching onr legs under this very 
mahogany, drinking old Octoher and trying back every yard and foot 
of the run! llest assured, there’s nothing like a meet by daybreak!” 

“ AVell, well,” said I to niyscdf, for want of a more ]>leasiint com- 
panion, “it may be so; and, although the introduction to it is some- 
what cheerless, many a cloudy morn’s tlie herald of bright and siumy 
Jiours. On go the bools.” 

“Hoik, ’.sf|uire!” balloood a well-known voice, under Tny window; 
“hoik, hoik! High wind him! Drag on him, yoiks, tally-ho!” 

'I'hrowing open the casement, I faintly saw my friend Sir Godfrey 
equipped and mounted, while a groom stood holding an impatient 
liorse, designed for my t*sp(Tial use and pleasure. 

“ There,” said he, pointing to the saddled steed, with his double- 
thonged hunting-whip, loaded at the butt-end with a massive iron 
hammer of prodigious size — “ there’s the best horse out of my stable 

for ye, and by fthe baronet forgot a certain commarulment ) he 

can go as long as you like, as fast as you ought, and as to jtfmjntiff ! 
Say, George,” continued he, turning to the groom in atlendance, 
^‘how the Black Prince jump!” 

“ It ain’t possible, Sir Godfrt'y,” replied the servant, looking admir- 
ingly at the noble favourite, from fetlock to his sleek, ipiill-tipped ears — 
“it ain’t possible to say the way he flie.s timber. Blcss’d, if I didn’t 
think I was a-goin’ to heaven one day quite unexpectedly.” 

VOL. IV. K 
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A MEET OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


Dragging on my skins and pink, and, after quaffing a plebeian mixture 
concocted with rum and mill^ wilb a dash of nutmeg in it, and hastily 
swallowing a substantial sandwich, buttered to a scrape and shaven 
with skill, 1 pressed toe in stirrup and joined the side of Sir Godfrey. 

** The fiun is up, and *ti8 a morn of May.” 

That is to say, the sun was just rising— just in the act of emerging 
bis rosy face from the misty sheets of the east — as we jogged sonae 
three miles to the first draw — Canfield Forest. “ And now,” sdd Sir 
Godfrey, as wc arrived on the verge of the covert, “ for a sure find, 
and a iSfay fox.” 

Adam the huiitsinan — and os ]>rimitive a specimen of the genus 
homo as the progenitor of the human family and exceedingly indiscreet 
partaker of interdicted fruit — ^threw his twenty -two couples of gallant 
hounds into the ttiick shades of the wood, disturbing many an owl 
returning to her old home in the hollow elm tree, and driving the 
ring-dove from her accustomed roost in the fir. In a minute, hei^s of 
antlered deer swept across the rides, hares sprung from their forms, 
and huiulreds of rabbits skipped to tlieir burrows, scooped deeply in 
many a hunk and sandy nook. But not a hound took notice of these 
denizens of tlie wild. 

“ You don’t sec hounds quite so steady every day on such foul 
ground,” observed Sir Godfrey. “Ilnrk! — a halloo! Yes, by Hea- 
ven! they’ve found him,” continued he, witli his eagle eyes flashing 
fire, and driving his 8f)urs deeply into tlie flank of his horse, he crashed 
through the wood tow ards tlie j)ack now sending fortli music enough 
to charm the hollow oaks. 

For’ard — for’ard! Iliuk to Melody!” burst from Adams appled 
throat. “Hark — hark!” 

“ Tally-ho — tally -ho I” shouted Sir Godfrey, as he first viewed the 
fox streidsing through tiu* forest, as if a flasli of lightning w'as in his 
brush. “ Through the w<K)d follow', and find mid” was tlie order; and 
away we went to the trial. Like meteors the pack swept through 
brier and brake, making wold, copse, and covert, ring with their 
merry ct)'. Iw'as galloping at s]K*ed u]> a ride, when a broad-antlored 
buck heU’d from llic tliorn, and, wdtli a mighty bound, leaped a fence 
of about nine feet without bnisliing a twig. 1 never saw so elegant a 
jump. With head thrown back, he rose in tlie air wdth the lightness 
of gossamer, and, poising lor a'moment ns if he had wings to lift his 
body from the tumi* eartlu the monarch flew the bold impediment with 
the ease of thought, and rushed from the scene of his disturbance. 

At breathless speed, sly reynard was pressed through the wood, 
when the hounds went to work at such n killing pace that, finding ho 
could not live in the open, he w'liisked his brush sliort round, and 
betook himself once more to brake and brier. 

“Ha, ha! Slow' hunting!” exclaimed Sir Godfrey, taking a rasp- 
ing rail and ditch of awful yawn, “ Couldn’t teach ’em tliat, ’squire.” 
Within a few yanls of Charley’s pads, the hounds rattled over the 
same ground again. From scent to view, he was run through the 
depths of the forest until again he was forced to the field. How came 
4he tug of war. On— on, sw'ept the hunt— 

** Right onward speeds, 

O'er hill and dole, the moor and meads. 

With shouts the cheering peasant views ; 

With cries the dashing pack pursues.” 
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Mile after mile was scoured; and erery now and then a view halloo 
prodaimed the fox was but a shmt distance from the ready jaws of 
his pursuers. 

“ We shall pull him down in the open!*' said Sir Godfrey, exults 
ingly, spurring his horse to the tails of the hounds. We shall pull 
him down, too, without a check!’* 

But at this moment, the music of the pack was stilled, as if to give 
the flat denial to the baronet’s assertion. Up and down, round and 
about, the hounds worked tlie precincts of a hedgerow; but the road 
of their anticipated victim seemed to prove no or^nary puaale to the 
accomplishment of their nostrils. 

“Hold hard!” thundered Sir Godfrey, as the select few, comprising 
the field, cyne up. “ Hold hard, in the name of G — dl” 

“ Give us time, gents,” a<ided Adam, “ that’s all— give us time! 
"Wind him, Rattler — ^wind him, good lioiind!” 

The consummation of our wislics, collectively and respectively, was 
obtained. Rattler threw his head high into the airaj^id, giving tongue 
to a deep-toned note as he hit off t!ic scent again, away flew each 
hound to the leader, and, “ like belles each under cacb,*^ the music 
echoed far, far away o’er hill and dale. 

As I dipped over the brow of a hill, I saw the hounds dash through 
and over the gate of a farm-house, and at once disappi^ar with the 
same magical “ presto — ^goiic!” as the great Wizard of the North 
displays in eating oranges and changing wedding-rings. Heaven and 
earth — what a din tJiere was! Hounds in full cry, women shrieking, 
children screaming, men raging, crockery-ware splitting, glass, ciiina, 
chairs, stools, materials of all sorts, and immaterials of some kinds, in 
one chaos of rpin and mingled confusion. 

“By Saint Peter!” exclaimed Sir Godfrey, leaping from the saddle, 
and rushing, with Adam a little in advance, into the house — “ tliey’ve 
got into sonic old woman’s bed or other!” With as little delay as 
possible, I imitated their example; and then, indeed, a sight presented 
itself worthy of the pencil of u Cruikshank. There was Sir Godfrey, 
rating the hounds with stentorian lungs, and whipping them back 
with little mercy in the oft-repeated lash. Adam, on both knees, was 
diving his hands, with the seriousness of a stoic, under the garments of 
an autif4uated dame, who sat in a low, rush-bottomed chair, screaming 
“ Murder!” with lusty prow-css; while a young w'oman stood hammer- 
ing the huntsman’s head and shoulders ivith a mop, and hallooing, 
“ Hands off! hands off! ye rascal o’ the w'orld!” A brood of flaxen - 
haired children rolled on the floor, shrieking convulsively, upset by 
the unmannerly ingress of the hounds, and a couple of men, astounded, 
and full of ire, were ajiplying epithets unfit for ears refined, and 
kicking at ever^hing and nothing, like horses stung by gadflies. 

“ Who-whoopI” shouted Adam, dragging the fox from his violated 
sanctuary, and holding him above his head, in triumph— “ Who- 
whoop!” and thus bearing him to the outside of the house, the pack 
followed in a frenzy of excitement, and, after ringing their victorious 
cry for some few seconds at defeated pug, held to their view, he was 
cast into the midst of them, and soon poor Charley ceased to sigh for 
the treacherous security of a petticoat. 

“Well!” exclaimed Sir Gk»dfrey, wiping the rolling drops of per- 
spiration from his rubicund visage, “ that was indeed the latt Bhijl of 
our May fox.” k 2 
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THE COUSINS. 

BT TBE IIABONBS8 BE CALABRELLA. 

PART THE SIXTH. 

Immediately on Sir Gerald’s arrival in town, he went , to Mr. 
Bowden’s private residimce, and from him discovered that the cheque 
he had destroyed was not the only evidence of his cousin’s felony. 

Provided it is only mi/ name he has forged,” said Sir Gerald, ** he 
may yet be saved from disgrace.” 

But, Sir Gcrjild;” exclaimed Mr. Bowden, are you awsire of the 
extent to which you are injured — robbed, I should say?” 

‘‘ The amount is immaterial,” rejoined Sir Gerald. *^o reclaim 
and save him, my whole fortune would not be considered.” 

Mr. Bowden looked aghast: to him, whose whole life had been cen- 
tred in tile joys q| addition, there appeared something very like mad- 
ness in this declaration; and Sir Gerald was himself sensible that his 
generous imf>ulse might be traced to the jirospect of individual happi- 
ness this awful discovery of his (cousin’s guilt had bestowed on him. 

** Wiere did you last see Mr. Danvers?” asked Sir Gerald. 

He came to the counting-house, for a few minutes yesterday,” 
said Mr, Bowden; “ but on being told what bad happened about your 
cheque at the banker’s, and that it had since been paid by me, he in- 
quired if no directions had been received from you for the sale of your 
American stock; and on being answered in the negative, sjiid be must 
WTite to you about it. He signed seycral bills, and licfore quitting the 
city, left word that he should be there again on Friday, (to-morrow,) 
to meet one of our foreign correspondents. I sent this afternoon to 
his house, but he had not been there, nor were his servants aware of 
his being in town.” 

It was Sir Gerald’s intention to pass the night in search of his 
cousin; but in ciise bis endeavours to discover bis abode should prove 
fruitless, he begged Mr. Bowden to detain him, should he keep his 
appointment on the morrow in the city. 

On leaving Mr. Bowden’s, Sir Gerald proceeded to an hotel in 

street, where lie had sometimes knowm Lis cousin go for a night; but 
there he had not been heard of for some months. He tried several 
other places with as little success, and vras proceeding home, to begin 
a letter to Agnes, when at the comer of a street leading from the square 
in which his liousc was situated, he came suddenly on him of whom he 
Was in search. The meeting was so abrupt that Harry could not 
escape, as he perhaps would have endeavoured to do, — the unexpected 
sight of Sir Gerald at tliat moment, naturally connecting itsetf with 
the forged cheque, — ^but of th<‘ two cousins, Sir Gerald was certainly 
the most agitated; and Harry liad asked, “ What brings you to town, 
Gerald?” ere the latter had gained sufficient composure to trust his 
voice. . ^ 

Ybtt taust come home with me, Harry,” said he, “ and then I will 
tell you what brings me to town: it is an affair I would not have you 
learn in the street, lor it is one to wring both our hearts.” 

Harry made on effort to loosen his cousin’s hold on his arm; but 
Sir Gerald grasping it still tighter, said, Htury, beware of what you 
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do— I know alL Tes^ qUP* added and now with jou alone it 

rests whether I may yet endeavour to save, your wife and diildren.*’ 
Sir Gerald felt his cousin^s frame shudder; but he walked on without 
further resistan^ and in perfect silence. When the cousins found 
themselves in Sir Gerald’s library, the latter was forcibly struck b^ 
Harry’s changed and haggard an^arance. His countenance gave evi- 
dence of the fierce struggle which was passing in his mind, but no 
word passed his Ups. At length Sir Gerald said, Harry, this is an 
awful hour.” 

“ Not to me!” cried Harry — « not to mol it is the happiest I have 
known for eighteen months ” 

Good G^!” exclaimed his cousin;— “you cannot know your posi- 
tion — ^you cannot be aware ” 

Yes, Gerald,” interrupted he, “ I am aware of it. I know that my 
life is forfeited — ^tliat the death of a felon awaits me — that my name 
will bo branded by disgrace — that my wife and children will be desti- 
tute of all save the inheritance of my shame; and dji^this is bitter!’’ 
His voice faltered, but quickly recovering himself, we added, “ But I 
now know the worst, and 1 will meet it as a man: for weeks and 
months the dread of tliis has been on me — ^has poisoned every thought, 
and destroyed every good feeling; for to escape from it, I have done such 
acta os have even scared myself to think on. To save detection, I have 
respected no one: the friend who trusted me has been involved by me 
in transactions which may bring sorrow and disgroce on his old age; 
my wife — my trusting, loving wife — and our hdplvss babes, have been 
omy a stimulus to ill, instead of an incentive to good; and, lastly, the 
health and peace of a g<x)d and affectioiiutc girl have been wrecked by 
the system of deceit 4 by tlireats of self-destruction, forced on her. 
In the very prosecution of my fiendish efforts after wealth, these vic- 
tims liave been present to my sight. In the hour of reckless and 
assumed mirth, Uie name of ‘ felon’ has wrung in my ears, while scenes 
of bloodshed and treachery have nightly shrouded my pillow. 1 
have hated — I have loathed myself. Oiten have 1 meditated self- 
destruction, but then some wild hope that 1 might yet be successful, 
lias stayed my hand, and sent me to commit some other crime, whereby 
1 hop^ to put all right and conceal my shame. But from myself 
what escape could there be? None, none! — and again I tell you, 
Gerald, this hour, which shews me that my fate is fixed — that my tor- 
tured life will soon close— is the happiest I have known since I became 
a viUainl” Sir Gerald was too much overpowered to apeak; and 
Harry, mi^aking his silence, contiitued — ** You will not let my wife 
and children want — I know your heart too well; you will compassionate 
the innocent wife, the helpless babes, of him who has injured you. 
The widow and the orphans of the felon will not be deserted by you.” 

As he uttered this, he put his hand on his cousin’s shoulder; the 
touch was electric on the feelings of Sir Gerald. That hand, which he 
had so often clasped in fond and brotherly love, might now, indeed, 
be branded as the hand of a criminal, but it was still the hand of his 
oousin— of his early companion— of his first friend. And why did he 
sit there, listening to his avowal of guilt, when evciy hour’s delay 
might render the concealment of that guilt more difficult? And to 
this one end had he not pledged himself? Had he not promised Agnes, 
as the price of her tenderness, that he would save him? And did he 
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not himself feel that Harry’s disgrace would he the death-blow to his 
own peace? 

He took his cousin’s fevered hand in his; their eyes met; — how much 
of time past did not that look recall! For some moments^ utterance 
was denied to both. Sir Gerald was the first to recover himself. 

My poor cousin,” said he, ** why should you have feared to trust me 
with your difilculties? Why did you s^ink fh>m an affection that has 
never changed? Or ratlier, why was 1 weak enough to lend mysedf 
to the furtherance of a plan from which I felt nothing but mischief 
could arise to us both? Had I been firm in my refusal to assist in 
procuring you a mercantile situation, this bitter liour might have been 
spared us. But retrospect is unavailing; we must look to present 
danger, and trust to future reparation. Be open, he candid with me, 
Harry; and if affection and devotion can save you from the disgrace I 
so proj>hetically and fearfully anticipated, in my first conversation with 
Mr. Hamilton, you may rely on my efforts to accomplish it.” 

“ Oh, Geraldltexcloum^d Harry, these generous feelings and in- 
tentions are shaqm daggers than the thoughts of death. 1 cannot 
live under tlieir pressure.” 

** Do I understand you right?” replied his cousin. “ You Cannot 
live under an obligation to me? You prefer that the stigma of disgrace 
should attach to our hitlierto unsullied name? You can endure the 
horror and agony of a deceived wife — you (‘,an contemplate the thoughts 
whi<‘h hereafter must arise in the breasts ©f your dnldren, when told 
that their father died a felon, rather than owe yours and their salva- 
tion to one w'lio has lov(;d you as I have done? Alas, how have error 
and crime deformed your heart! IIow has guilt perverted your whole 
soul!” 

“ No, no, Gerald — ^it is not that I prefer crime; but you know not 
how far I have injured you — ^you know not the extent to which I Lave 
robbed you!” — and the unhappy man eo> ered his face, while his mus- 
cular form seemed torn by convulsive sobs. 

** I may not know tlic amount of money,” replied Sir Gerald ; “ but 
I only pray that in this respect I may be the only suffoi’cr. Tell me, 
Harry, how far is Mr. Hamilton implicated in these transactions?” 

“ I will — I must tell you!” exclaimed Harry, casting himself at his 
cousin's feet. “ You have conquered the proud reliellious spirit that 
led to aU this crime, and iiow^ my heart shall be laid open to you.” 

Sir Gerald raised him, saying, “I cannot listen to you in that 
posture : it is one in which you should seek forgiveness of a higher 
power ; and you have too much cause to kneel and pray for God’s 
mercy on your erring ways, to prostrate yourself before man. The 
night is waning fast, and, for all our sakes, you should be prompt and 
exjfiicit. Sit down by m<’, Harry; and, as you value your wife and 
children, leave nothing untold. But first answer my question respecting 
Mr. Hamilton.” 

Mr. Hamilton’s credit was saved,” said Harry, “ by the last money 
I robbed you of, Gerald. The 2000/. cheque was drawn to pay a bill to 
which I had, without bjls authority, put his name. But though his 
I)ersonal liabilities are terminated, his grand-daughter’s fortune is gone; 
the good — the generous Agnes is by me beggared.” 

Harry paused; but Sir Gerald madc^ no remaric. To what cruel and 
tmmanly acts had his cousin descended! To rob the orphan girl, who 
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had perilled her own to save liim from exposor^l Tv^ he had 
the means of repairing it, and, to him, slie was even dearer than had 
she still been the rich heiress ; but that did not lessen Harrj’s guilt, 
and his heart sickened with dread at what might be the next dis- 
closure, as he said, Go on — ^reveal alii” But Harry had little more 
to relate, except of what he colled his imprudent marriage— imprudani^ 
as his cousin observed, because his own boundless extravagance and 
selfish expenditure rendered it so in a peouniaiy point of view, and 
most unfortunate in every other, from his want of principle ami 
conduct. 

Sir Gerald felt, that if ever any lasting impression could be made 
on Harry’s mind, tliis was Uie moment; and though his own heart was 
bleeding at the sight of his cousin s agony, he resolutely pointed out to 
him the enormity of his crimes, at the same time that be brought to his 
recollection the brilliaut jiath which had been open to 1dm in early life, 
and which, from his popularity, it seemed impossible should ever liave 
terminated in the awful disgrace under which he jmw laboured. Sir 
Gerald, as we have before said, felt this exordium^ be an act of duty, 
and he fulfilled it ; but it was with very different feelings that he at 
length allowed himself to say, ‘‘ And now, lliUTy, let ua try to forget this 
hour, and resolve that the future shall atone, as fiir as it can do so, for 
the errors of the past. Your first step must be to make your marriage 
known to htr. Hamilton ; and ^ you may well suppose Ids anger wUl 
bo great, this will serve as a pretext for absenting yourself fi*om his 
presence. Your dissolution of partnership must Ix^ immediate, and 
you must leave me full power to act for you in this and in all other 
matters connected with the arrangemcnl of your aliafrs. Go abroad, 
with your wife and children; pass a yeai‘ in retirement — let It be one of 
deep reflection and study of yourself; and at the expiration of it, tell 
me fairly the career you would like to enter upon, with the conviction 
established in your own mind, that it is one in which you may trust 
yourself, and the same efforts to place you in it shall be made as though 
you w(ire first entering life.” 

Harry was completely overcome by this unlooked-for, and, as he 
could not but feel, undeserved ebang^' in his position — wrought, too, 
by the man whose affection he had doubted, and whose fortune he had 
injui'ed. He remained with his bead buried in his hands, tears falling 
like rain on t)ie ground. 

Sir Gerald would not at first interrupt their course : he was too 
well aware of the relief they must be to his cousin’s tortured and 
humbled spirit; but when, after having occupied himself in writing 
some notes which he thought would be useful in the furtherance of 
his plans, he found no change in his posture, he went to him, and 
genUy removing his hands, said, “ Come, come, Harry— this will not 
do; you must cease to be selfisli, and think of those who de|>end upon 
you for everything.” 

‘‘ Not on me — ^not on me, Geraldl” cried he. “ I can do nothing for 
any one. It is i/ou who will save those 1 have ilisgraced from shame 
and exposure. I am a wretch — a dishonoured man!— what can take 
from me the sting of remorse?” And again he burst into an agony of 
tears. 

This is unmanly,” said Sir Gerald. You ask, what can take 
from you the sting of remorse,— and I will tell you: future good con- 
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duct, and a determination at once to do what is honest to those who, 
I repeat, are dependent on you.” 

Harry looked at his cousin, and exclaimed, — “ You are an angel, 
Gerald! May God in time teach me bow to repay such noble con- 
duct! And now tell me what you think I yet can do, and it shall be 
done.” 

it may be remembered, that Sir Gerald knew but the fact of Harry’s 
marriage: of all pui'ticulai's lie was still ignorant; and while listening 
to them, his cousin’s selfish conduct became more and more developed; 
for it appeared, that while rioting in luxury and extravagance, Ids 
wife and children had l)een living, if not in indigence, in a manner 
quite at variance wdth his own Imbits and notions of refinement. He 
accounted for this, by saying that it was adopted more effectually to 
conceal his marriage; but, as his cousin reflected, even this was based 
on selfishness, and only proved how sordid Ids once generous mind 
Imd bt^come, in his anxiety to acquire the wealth which alone had 
seemed <lesiralile*<^ attractive to 1dm in the career he had so obsti- 
nately embraced, riBwithstaiiding the arguments and entreaties urged 
against it. 

Ere the cousins separateil, it w'as aiTnngcd that HaiTy should go at 
once to the cottage vvliere his fondly were resi<iing, a few miles from 
London, and make preparations for immediately leaving England. 
Sir Gerald promised to join hiju in the afternoon, after cllecting such 
arrangements as would j)rev'cnt Huriy’s absence at the counting-house 
at the hour he was cxi)ected from being remarked on by the clerks. 
3t wa»s necessary to trust some one; and Sir Gerald wisely judged 
tliat Mr. Bowden knew too inu<*h to be set at ilefiance, and that he 
must be propitiated as a friend. With this gentleman’s aid, he soon 
procured money sufficient lor immediate, use ; and after engaging a 
courier to set off with a family early in the morning, he proceeded to 
the cottage, and was much pleaso<l witli the (juict, uimssundiig 
manners of his cousin’s wife. Ilis two boys, the eld(*st only two years 
old, were noble-looking children, both strongly resembling their father, 
as ho remembered him — the gay, frank, and mciTy-heartod Imy. How 
could he sacrifice tlie (juiet happiness of such a home, tliought he, for 
the feverish excitement of a gambler’s life ! 

It was settled that they should remove late in the evening to an 
hotel in London, where Sir Gerald had engaged rooms, and af)pointed 
to meet the courier, and thence start for the coast as soon as it was 
daylight. 

Sir Gerald suggested the propriety of not taking any one with them 
except the courier, who was a stranger to them, and promised to see 
all that was necessary done respec^ting the small establishment at the 

cottage, and IlaiTy’smuch larger one in C n Street. The parting 

of the cousins was a severe trial to Harry; and liLs feelings were only 
kept in control by Sir Gerald’s remark, that if he did not command 
liimaeli^ he would awaken suspicion, and alarm his wife, who already 
appeared bewildered by all that was passing. “You are right,” 
replied Harry; ‘‘ I cannot tell her now, — the shock would kill her ; 
but ere long slue shall know whom she is to bless and think of as her 
preserver.” 
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XX. 

In December, 1803, Mathews made earnest application to Colman, 
on the part of Mr. Ciiorles Young, for tliat gentleman's engagement 
at the Ilaymarket, from the ensuing season ; a question on which the 
proprietor felt it expedient to consult Elliston. 

After your long silence,” says Colman, never again prefer a 
charge of idleness against me — ^it will be but a Pot and Kettle recri- 
mination, and only discover the ct)aly complexion of each of us. Mr. 
Young has been mentioned to me, as an actor of high merit— even by 
yourself. In respect of a chish with yon, be is willing to engage 
while you are acting-manager, and in possession of the first business. 
Y‘ou perceive, by even so much, I wish him to bo of our Hundred- 
Our establishment last year was one of promise only, not of perform- 
ance, spite all our ^ performances.' Young, by this arrangement, 
would help, rather than mar yoii, your feiKto will l)e better shewn, 
by liaving a man who would not parry so clumsily with you us many 
in our Salle iVArmcs, But if tlie subject l)c aljsolutcly repulsive to 
you, I shall drop it. In the mean, I will announce to Mathews, 
tliat I cannot definitively rofdy to him for some days. Restore me 
his letter, which I now enclose to you. 1 write from my cabin, but 
always direct to me at Jewell's. Adieu! (1. C. 

“ X sincerely congratulate Mrs. E. and yourself on tlie r(*.covery of 
your little boy. Doubtless, you cautioned him never again to put 
trust in a banister. But I forget — ^you have made up your differ- 
ences, and there is no more railing between you.” 

“ We mmt clash,” observes Elliston, in reply. “ Mr. Y'oung's 
claims are of that order, that he oiiglit not to hold a second rank, 
ivhich he must do, should lie engage witli you, whilst I am at the 
Haymarket — and 1 cannot afi'ord to sacrifice any ]) 06 ition to which 
the public favour has advanced me.” 

A few weeks jirevious to the opening of tlie theatre, the part of 
Rigidy in a new comedy, entitled “ Guilty or not Guilty,” wiitten by 
Mr. T. Dibdin, was forwarded to Elliston, at Bath, for study. Hero 
was a new grievance! more hot water— the “kettle” singing again, 
yet but a poor prosi>ect of the “pot” boiling for Colman. Elliston 
fancied he should have been first consulted on the play itself, before 
the transmission of any part to liiin, and expressed himself grandilo- 
quently thereon, in a letter lengthy as a Statistical Report, to which 
Colman rejoins: — 

“ Y'ou have amply made up for your silence, my d(iar Elliston, for 
you shoot your * pUmstra verhonim ' on my poor shoulders, almost 
to crush me. Your ink, like the water of Nile in summer, is out 
upon me, literally *with a vengeance.' The extraordinary dimen- 
sions of your chandler’s-shop paper have tickled my fancy, as much 
as your filling them lias excited my wondenneiit. 

“ Could I forbear casting this play, with the devil, in the person of 
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its author, at my dbow? You have not only the best part in the 
piece, but the part in itself, is good*-and as to the rest, like my bread, 
it is a cast on the waters of my current company, and must sink or 
swim. 

1 have engaged Miss Tyrer* and Miss Howell, whom 1 name in 
the order (I think) of their merits. They will be especially useful in 
our vocal business. Tyrer will become more tlian useful. All Kelly’s 
gtichjB may cross that river, which runs by a similar sound. Mrs. 
Cleland is again of our company— not blame me, for I am not 
adamant against the combiued entreaties of man and wconan, for Mrs. 
Tommy Cleland is cither at pleasure. 

There is not n more notoriously idle fellow than the one whom I am 
spurring on to writo— the ’scapegrace, is myseli‘. He cannot do better 
than ‘ borrow a little of your ’ ink and whitybrown for a start. ‘ To- 
morrow and to-moiTow and to-morrow ’ 1 sliall ca])itato the drat page 
of a parchment book, * Act One!’ The effort is like a contemplated 
plunge in the sea — tlie more you look at it, the less you like it— I 
shiver in my slippers — ^Ict me fortify myseff with a little gin and 
water ('‘ drinks’) .... there! J have tasted the poisoned ciialice 
.... again .... with best regmds to you. 

As the present are really my Night Thoughts, I may fairly again 
mention Young, 1 must confess 1 deem you in enH)r on this point, 
though yield it, I do, at your rcHjuest^ — our object ought to be ‘ Bich 
Compounds.’ 

How came you to sprain your an(*le? Ah ! Harry Domton ! 
^ Late hours! night air! bud women!’ You are never so respectable 
as in iny company. When you come to town — or ratlicr, to the West 
of it, you will be joyfully reeeiv(jd by your friend and compui’gator. 

‘‘ Miss Wood fall (daughter of my deceased friend) will be of our 
Hundred. l)e Camp, 1 am still to settle with; but lie also will cer- 
tainly be with us. 1 am sleepy — ^\ery. Cb)d bless you! 

“ G. C. (read) Gin’s Cold.” 

When Colinan was first arrested, it was at the suit of his friend; 
on event by no means remarkable on that account, as the world has 
frequently shewn us; but the eircuiustance which led to his immediate 
capture, was highly eharacteristic of the dramatist himself. Colmon, 
who had for some time past, lieen chaiy of his visits abroad, had placed 
himself, on a certain fine morning, snugly within a hackney-coach, for 
the purpose of calling on his legal adviser, near Bedford Square. He 
reached the lious(3 about mid-day; and desiring the driver to remam 
witli Ills vehicle at the door, until he had .transacted liis business, pro- 
ceeded at once up stairs. His purpose being in due time fully disemssed, 
Colmon was about departing, but his solicitor, who, in point of facl^ 
was the best friend he ever had, having as great ah affection for the 
dramatist as tlie client, detained him as his guest for the day— 
Colroan remained, therefore, for dinner; and at midnight, the supper- 
tabic found him still unwilling to depart. 

It so happened that Mr, A , Colmon’s friendly creditor, as we 

have named,' had been accidentally passing the street on that very 
morning, soon after Colman had been set down, and hod noticed the 
coach in question al the door of the lawyer; and on passing the same 


* Now, Mn. Liston. 
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«pot» about the chimes of midsight, obseired the identical vehicle on 
identical ^pet — ^f<»* Cohuan had altogether forgotten he had even 
nrrived in a coach at all; obedient to whose ord^, the driver had 
remained nearly twelve hours at the curbstone. A— — » who was a 
man of qukA pereq>tions, and by no meana a stranger to the coundhi 
of the manager of the Haymarket at the house in question^ fdt at cmee 
persuaded he had discovered his man. This must be Cohnanr’ cried 
he — there is but one man in London who would keep a hadtne^ 
ooach waiting twelve hours, when at twelve paces distant, he nugat 
beckon twice the number to his service— Aers, must be Caiman!^ 
For ^^jarvey,” this was a good day’s work. The hire was of 
course pfdd, Insides some dve shilUngs fraudulent per centage, which 
Colman, after supper, was not in a state to dispute. The man had 
also in prospect a fat brilic on the next day, for the discovery of the 
manager’s retreat, wliich he received in due course from the wily Mr. 
A , and poor Cobmaii aurr<?ndcred. 

Some months, previous to the foregoing event, Cohnan hiid been 
living at Fulham, immediately contiguous to a cottage then tenanted 

by Mathews. A was at tliat time in search of him, and 

Colman being well aware of this, wavS in the habit of stealthily 
■entering Mathews’ house by llie ba<‘k door, and thus had opportunities 
of passing many agreeable evenings with Ids friend. Mathews, who 
was as fond of fun, as 8cho<iUboys of plum piidcling, had a remarkabfy 
fine parrot, which was qui<'k at picking up words as auy ac'tor in 
the Haymarket company; and in a^ sliort a time as might Iw', the 
green pet was instructed in the exclamation — ** lie oft’! be oft’! A— 's 
coming! — A ’s coming!” On a certain evening, therefore, Col- 

man having raised the latch of Mathews’ back door, and being 
about entering the yard, in which the parrot had been purpowdy 
placed, his ears were suddenly startled by the bird’s new lesson— 

‘‘ Be oflT; be oft’! A ’s coming!— A—— ’s coming !”— a hint 

wliich, it may be well believed, he instantly obeyed. Puzzled by the 

possibility of A being so near, but at the same time not displeased 

at the hint, Colman, on the following eve applied himseU’ to the 
postem-gatc, for the purpose of ascerbiining the true state of afi’airs, 
when the stridulous assault was again repeated — Be oft’! be off! 
A ’s coming!” Utterly bewildered, and with ren<jwcd mortifica- 

tion, the affrighted dramatist was once more taking to his heels, when 
the actor, deeming he hail carried the joke quite far enough, popped 
his headi from behind the wall, and in a voice, half parrot and half 

Mathews, screamed out — “ Come bWk — come back! A ’s in the 

water-butt! — A- ’6 in the water-butt!” The sequel may be well 

imagined — the friends passed thiur night merrily together — an event 
which Mathews fully anticipated, never doubting the thorough good 
humour of his companion. 

The season of 1804 commenced at the time fixed by the licence, 
with the “Mountaineers;” and on the 26th of May, l>ibdin’s new 
comedy was produced. Elliston was the hero; — his smart, animated 
acting, contributed greatly to the success of the drama, tliough it had 
not sufficient stamina to become “ a stock piece.” Colman’s newly- 
raised troops, which he styled his “ Rural Company,” were not highly 
attractive, and it was therefore deemed expedient to supply a little 
“ town-made goods” in the person of Bannister — “ warranted to wear 
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well.** EUiston now performed several new characters, particularljr 
Vapid in the ** Dramatist,” in which he was so eminenUy successful, 
that the comedy became at once a favourite, and permanently conti* 
nued so. Vapid was decidedly his best ** buffa” part. Elliston Uj^ain 
assisted the efforts of “ Arthur Griilenhoff,” by undertaking a mediocre 
character, in as negative a farce, entitled “ Gay Deceivers.” 

His popularity Imd now so increased, that on the announcement of his 
benefit, the dimensions of the Little Theatre” were found unequal to 
the accommodation of liis troops of friends.” Like Bacon, he had 
grown too large for his dwelling, and calling therefore a council of his 
advisers, it was determined the Opera House should be secured for 
the occasion. Taylor, the lessee, gave his permission — Colman 
acquiesced — and EUiston’s benefit vras reannounced for the 10th of 
September, at the King’s Theatre, under the immediate sanction of 
his Majesty. 

The perfoiTnances wore “ PizaiTO,” and Love Laughs at Lock- 
smiths.” At an early hour a crowd assembled about the theatre^ 
which, by the time the doors were abrmt opening, had so thickened, 
that neither constables Jior guards could prevent a pressure, which 
threatened consequences as fatal as those at the ** Hajrnarkct,” in 
1794.* As the clock was striking fivo — « concusss' patuere fores!”— 
the doors were fairly, or rather, unfairly, carried ofi* their hinges, To 
the very letter, it was a “ Laugh at Locksmith^^ — th(‘ y>coph‘ j)oured 
into the theatre at evi*!^ nyierture, like water into a wreck, and in a few 
minutes tliere was on ov(*rflow in pit and lM»xes, wliich found its level 
at no less nn elevation than the ceiling. The boxes wliieh had been 
‘‘taken” in the morning, were tak(*n after a difterent lashion in the 
afternoon — none of tlie rightful parties being able to approach their 
appointed seats. Tlie iiouse was litorally blockaded. But a small 
portion only couhl Imve paid their money, though many had left 
pledges to the amount, in the shape of hats, shoes, shawls, and skirts 
of clothing. Some were seen climbing from the ]>it into fancied 
refuge of the boxes, whilst not a few were bodily forced again from 
the parapets into tlie steaming pit. Action and reaction were equal, 
after the innthemnticiaTfs very heart. “Above! below'!” was equal 
discord; for it is not to Ikj supposed the “gods” wrere idle. No; there 
wras a row amongst the deities, by Jove! The Titans also w'ere at 
warm work at the very gates of Olympus — ^the sons of Ccelus and 
Terra demanding what they called “ a settlement,” by a statute of 
their ow‘n framing, vrhilst those w'ho had already gained it, w'ere in 
rain applying for “ out-door relief.” Celestials and infernals — yiopin- 
jays and pau]>ers — were miriglcd “ pell mell” in one common confusion. 
“ Chaos w^ns come again !” 

Many now scrambled over the orchestra chevaux^de-frise to the 
stage, at the further outlay of skirts, both woollen and linen; and 
sundry were the spikes on which still hung the ignoble trophies of lace- 
rated garments, which were never intended to meet the eye of any but 
the wearer. At lengtii, the chamade being sounded, and the disturbance 
somewhat quelled^ Elliston stepped forward, as plaintifi* in tliis losing 

* On the occasion of their Majesties visiting the Haymarket Theatre in the 

above year ( 1794 ), the rash into the pit was so great, that many persons were 
thrown down, and being trampled on by others, fifteen were unfortunately crushed 
to death, and twenty dreadfully mangled. 
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cause, though God knows, his jmy was sufficiently packed for any 
verdict he might desire. As Richard the Second, at Smithdeld, (in 
the words of Hume,) advanced towards the multitude, and 
accosted them with an affable but intrepid countenance;” told Uiem 
the eyes of all Europe were, at that moment, upon them!— ^reminded 
them of the frightful days of the year —80, and blessed his Miijcstj 
on the tlu'one! From which culminate state of imagery, he droppetl 
into the Martinus Scriblerus vein, concluding by saying that, con**^^ 
vineed as he was every person honouring him with their paesence 
meant to pay, he begged leave to observe that the deficiencies would 
be receiv^ on the following morning at his house, No. 6, Great 
Russell Street, Covent Garden 1” 

But the “ Bathos’’ way not yet complete. Some of his fast /friends 
being determined to catch all tliey could at tlic spur of the mo- 
ment, actually procured sundry pewter porter pots, and threading 
their way tlirough the multitudes in jiit and gallery, crollectod pay- 
ments in this manner — silver luid copper — pots of half and half — a 
“ lame and impotent conclusion” we may indeed call it, for it was 
fitted only ** to chronicle small beer.” But tliough impotent as 
respected the comediiin, it was a strong drink to some of these officious 
pot companions; for more than one of them (as wicked rogues as 
Auiohjcits himself) W'crc so tempted by tlic draught, tis to decamp 
with not only the silver and copper, but lhi‘ pewter to boot, leaving to 
Elliston all the odium of so tup-room an experiment, but not that 
liquidation to \vhi<‘li he was entitled. 

With great difficulty the play proceeded — “ Pizorro,” as we havo 
said. Part of the audience occupying those inches on the .<?tagc to 
which the Peruvian’s “ brave associates” vainly struggled to advance, 
Holla's ndilress was actually <h*livcrcd to an admiring circled of ladies 
and gcntlciucn from the vicinity of Knightsbridg(», Marylebone, and 
Bloomsbury S(iuare, So tinconseious were some of the party of their 
peculiar situation, and so \itt(‘rly destroyed was, at last, the scenic 
illusion, tliat on Mrs. LitchHc Id (wlio played Elvira) dropping, by 
accident, her mantle, while rising {rom the Spaniard’s couch, a by- 
standing young lady, with the promj»te^i kindness in the world, stepped 
forward, and picking up thespangkMl vestment, begged, with a grateful 
curtsy, she might have the pleasure uf replacing it; nor was she at 
all aware of tins groles(pie j>iccc of maludroity until broiiglit to her 
senses by one of tlie loudest slumts which had transjnred in tiie tlieatro 
on this memorable night. Elliftlou realized by this benefit full (KK)/. 

A trifling incident occurred, about the (dosing w^'ck at the “ Little 
Theatre,” so strikingly homocfvne with our subject, that we cannot 
forbear the present notice. A certain comedian who had b(;en playing 
licre during the season, and had made soTue imprcission in a part whicli 
had fallen to his duty, was haunted by tliow*. distressing Blue Devils, 
yclept bailiffs; and though he had successfully baffled the attack for 
several nights, yet he was not without pretty strong conviction that 
lie would be speedily laid up. In fact, the epidemic was very much 
about just at this period. It was, however, imfiortant to all parties 
that the actor should fulfil his engagement.^ at tlm theatre. To elude 
the bailiffs, thwdbrc, who were constantly besetting the clwrs, like 
earth-stoppers, the following expedient was put in motion. Ths 
actor’s name was changed in the bills, wliilst lie, dresaing his cUiuracters 
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rather at Tariance Trith liis usual mauner, and being an admiralde 
mimic, aadumiitg also a feigned voice, went on the stage, as usual) but 
under the designation of a gentlanan, his first appearance.^ 
in cveiy single part, was he constantly sustaining two characters — the 
one in the drama, and the other, that of a country debutant — which he 
accomplished with entire success. The bailiffs were convinced their 
man had given them the slip, and after a time, like Charles StuartV 
pursuers, they passed quiedy off, whilst the king of the joke si^ 
giinning aloft at an elevated window in the building. 


XXL 

In the course of this season, Mr. Aaron Graham, chief police magis* 
trate and one of th(^ eominittce of management at l>rury Lane Theatre, 
renewed an aj)))iication to Klliston, which he had previously opened by 
letter, for his services at tliat establishment. The fortunes of Drury 
wen‘ greatly depressed, and the recent failure of a comedy, “ The Heart 
of Oak,” as it w':us called, had left scarcely a shot in the locker. 
Klliston, however, did not so nimbly obey the magistrate’s writ as was ex- 
pected, and Justice (truharn entered up judgment against him in another 
epistle full of invectives. The fact was, Elliston had certain secondary 
])ursititvS wliieli were grojitly assisting his income, and rendered him 
indiflcrcnt to the proposal in question, lie was giving, at this period, 
private instruction in reading and reciting the hlnglish classics, and 
Imd as much employment oi‘ this description ns he could conveniently 
despatch, in addition t<i his other professional duties. Those engage- 
ments afforded him also a jdeasing variety, by no means unexception- 
able to his constitution; his pupils coidd scoi'cely fail of being fond of 
their master, while ho himself W'as a kind of mignon in the family 
circle; and if sometimes he felt n self-accusation in having slightly 
cajoled the husband, lie found, not unfrtH|uently, a conscientious satis- 
faction ill having rendered the wife uiM|ucstional>Iy happy, Graliam, 
however, still kept close at liis heels; and as there really ap|>ear(Hl, from 
what we have just iiotic(*d, some little danger of our hero falling into 
the magistrate’s hands under less seemly circumstances than a pro- 
fessional allitince, it is as well, perhaps, that he at length listened to the 
Drury Lane overture^ closing, ivith the prap4)sal now made to him, for 
a three-years’ engagement, at tiventy pounds per week, and a benefit 
at the must favourable period of the season. 

On the 20th Soptember, 1804, Elliston opened the campaign at Drury 
Lane, by acting JRalluy and w’as flatteringly received on his new ground. 
On the 25th, lie played JJoricourt^ luid on the 27tJi, having repeated 
Italia, he started, on leave of absence, for Weymouth, where again, at 
the express command of the king, he was appointed to superintend a 
fdte and perform a few nights at the theatre. The fete took place 
on the 29th, on hoard the royal yacht, and wras given in honour of the 
birthday of the Ducliess of Wirtemberg. As their Majesties cnteredl 
the vessel, Elliston and Miss de Camp,* in the characters of a sailmr 
and his wife, delivered a metrical address. 

Patriotic rhapsodies were, at this period — ^the renewal of the French 


Afterwards, Mrs. Charles Kemble. 
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war— miich in T<^iie on our theatres. They were enough for the 
q>6cial purpose, Imt the greater part of them, as poetic oompo^tions, 
imserable ezamides. We qiiote some extracts from the one in ques-^ 
Uou, merely on the grounds of the distinguished occasion. 

(I%e sailor breaks from his con^nioHS^ exclaiming--^) 

** 1 tell you I iri?/ speak— so stand aside, 

And let a sailor who has long defied 

His country's foes, for once approach bis king, 

The humble tribute of respect to bring. 

If thus your People feel, what tongue can tell 
The rapturous joy which must the bosom swell 
Of Her, who distant in a foreign land. 

Far from a Father and his fostering hand. 

Who, at this moment, whilst * her Health !' goes round. 

And the deck echoes to the festire sound. 

In fond imagination views the t»cene, 

And sighs to tlilnk what l>arriers intervene 
To stop tlic thanks which liang upon her tongue, 

Intent on him fTom whom her being sprung. 

(Sailor's vife intermpts ike Tar.) 

“ My worthy mate, have you forgot the name 
Of old St. Michael^ of goose-killing fame ; 

How, every year, on this auspicious day, 

Our vows 10 him with ready teeth we pay j 
When cackling animals by instinct feel 
The sharj) incision of the eager steel ? 

Then trust me, Sire, henceforth when tempests roar, 

And the winds whistle tlirough my cottage door— 

SVhile in my solitary bed I’m laid, 

And fears for Tom, my atixiops soul invade, 

The thought that *lis for i/ou my sailor brUves 
The battle’s danger, and the stonny waves, 

Shall make my heart with patriot ai^our burn, 

And hope anticipate his glad return.” 

There was more — mu(;li more of this; and when wc assure our 
readers the extracts wc have made arc the “ quality” passages of the 
Poetic Address, they will feel fully satisfied that nothing less than the 
honour of reix'ating them in the presence of tlie good old king, could 
recompense Elliston and his accunnjilislicd companion for charging 
their imaginations with such material. 

On the 5th of Cktober, Elliston returned to Drury Lane, when he 
acted Archer, Charles, in llie “ School for Scandal Don Felix, 
Orlando, Yofting Bevil, in the “ Conitcious Lover?;” Wddincf, Octaman, 
Benedict, Faulkland, Hamlet, Rickard the Third, Bekour, and 
Ranger, he also played in quick succession; and on the 31st January, 
he appeared in the part of the Dnhc Aranza, the first representation 
of ** The Honeymoon.” 

Tliis highly jxipulnr drama had been long slighted— rejected, 
indeed, by the management of Dniiy Lane. Tlie manuscript which 
had been thrown amongst the dusty piles of the condemned cell, fell 
by mere chance a second time under the notice of the turnkey, and as 
a kind of desperate alternative (there being no “ novelty in prepara- 
tion”) the play, with due ceremony was led out for execution. It was, 
however, strongly cast; and after tJic first rehearsal, there was an 
evident change of opinion amongst the actors; for although the main 
incidents of this comedy are far from original, yet there was such a 
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jucuud divej*3ity of cliaracter-^sucb an agreeable succession of well 
arranged action, and so happy on adaptation of the vigorous diction of 
the old masters,^ that aU doubts were ultimately removed as to its 
verdict with the public. 

And well indeed might all apprehensions have vanished, for the 
result was triumphant. It would be of little purpot^ to speak of any 
pai*t or division in the acting of either KUiston or Miss Duncan — ^where 
and wbit to choose would be tlie difficulty — any special notice or selection 
would bo, in point of fact, a declaration of the whole, for there was no 
moment in which the spectator had been unequally deliglited. Every 
actor in the pif3ce was well affected to his particular allotment, and no 
characters were ever better pcrlbnned than all the ciists upon this 
occiision. 

Poor Tobin, the author of the jday, lived not to w'itness the triumph 
of his muse, lie died, iiiifortiiiiately, at Cork, a few months only 
before this first reju-esentatiun. I'he Iloneymoon” was acted twenty- 
eight times in the sejuson — twice by command of their Majesties— -and 
ran eleven cons(3Cutive nights — a course which would undoubtedly 
have been extended, but for that Sudden meteoric appearance in the 
dramatic horizon, wliicli now drew after it the inquiring eyes of all 
observers — namely, 'riie. Voiiiig Roscius,” 

So rich and varied was the histrionic excellence which Elliston dis- 
played ill this part, Aranza^ that had bis quality been hitherto 
equivocal, or altogether unaccredited, this event would at once have 
placed him “ ac projie socco,” and the favoured delegate of the Comic 
Muse.* 

Elliston receives the following letter from liis attached friend 
Mr. Gore, — 

Well, my cockmate, 1 congratulate you as many times as I can 
pack them between this and Christmas, on your laurels. Fame is not 
quite so niinble-l'ootcd as scandal, mid yet your fresh renown has 
reached us long ago. Rut this is not the first satisfaction you have 
given on the scene tif the ‘ ironeymooii,’ Mrs. Elliston declares you 
acquitted yourself’ ten years ago in tln> interesting situation quite as 
w^ell, though the world didn’t know it, llolinun has been playing licrc 
four nights to exeellmit liouses — Jafficr^ Macbeth^ Benedict, ami Earl 
of Essex. On the stage, he looks as handsome as ever, though too 
much en bon point for that easy elegance by which he was once 
distinguished. 

1 have heard sometliing of your little Roscius — tliis step from the 
playground to the j)la}'housc 1 cannot approve. I observe the lady 
who was to have pei-formed w ith him is gone to Ireland — Mrs. Litch- 
field. Pray who is to take* her place? — surely not Mrs. Siddons? 
The cliaract(»r for his debut is wxll chosen, Dorilns in ‘ Merope.* 
We Imve, by report, here a second Siddons in Miss Smith. She 
interests all greatly, and sonif are thoroughly fascinated by her. From 
mystdf I can say nothing — 1 hu\e not seen her.” 

[Charles Robert EllistoD, born 5th Kov. 1804. Godfather, James Slade, Esq.] 

• The principal cast of characters in the “ Honeymoon ” was as follows i-^Duke 
Aranzu^ Elliston; lidaudo, Bannister; Lavtpedo, Mathews; JmTtptes, Collins; 
Miami, Miss Duncan ; Volante, Miss Mellon ; Hostess, Mrs. Sparks. 
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THE STORY OF PYGMALION. 

BY EDWARD KEKBALT. 

* 

KoXy/v ysypa^a c6pi}r, xai t»)c ifiiic ^pdcBffv ypatfiiie' 7/ rix»^tj rov voBov ovk 

A^poSiTiiQ TO fSiXoc . — AnisTXNKTCSt lib. ii. 

Gentle Header, if tliou liadst bwn by any cliance possessed of that 
tunic of invisibility wherein, ns we have all read in the fairy tale, the 
lucky Fortunatus was wont to envelop himself at times, and hadst 
slipped into my library at any ont» minute during? tlic last three or four 
liours, thou wouldst Jun e seen me sitting gravely by iny lamp, with a 
very old-fashioned book in \ery outhuuiish characters, and bound with 
red morocco linely gilt, on the pages of which my spectacled eyes were 
rivetted with no ordinary attention. After a little time thou wouldst 
have observed me pause at a particular passage, and lean back in iny 
easy chair \vith the manner of tme about to di lilu'rate on sonu' cvi<lontly 
agreeable subject. Wrapt in ih Heions rev<oio for sonic tw'enty 
minutes, the index fingiT of my h*ft hand resting on my cheek, and a 
whole host of glittt ring fancies .*«!KRitirig across iny niiml, like the starry 
nebula? of tlie nortlieru lights, l at length resume my book, and re-read 
with increased interest tlait portion of the vtdiime at wliieh thou hadst 
first belicld me engaged, llaving i)#d curiosity to stay so long, thou 
art determimMl not to depart until thou hast discovered ilie name of 
the antlior wdio tt]ipears to liave had so much fascination for the student; 
and accordingly a jiproaclung nearer witli light footstep, tiiou discoverest 
that he is a (Iroek, and on closer examinalion find tliut hii is entitled,, 
Apierraiyerov ExiarnXui l^owncfit, which, being interpreted for tl>e jn’ 0 - 
fanc, mcaneth Tlie Lo\e Kpistlesof Aristienetiis.” Tlui work is open 
at page 73, and ujioii that I still continim b) pore. It iiiiinedialely 
occurs to thee to ask irZ/t/ 1 am so interested by that ]»artieulnr place, 
and the W'ord.s almost tremble on ihy lip, wlien suddenly thou art 
reminded that a robe of darkness i^; about thee wliieh conceals thee 
from mortal ken, and thou ha>l alreiuly seen enough of me not to wish 
to startle me with thouglit.s of a vi^it Irom Gho.^thmd. Afte.r a little 
time, on seeing me take nj) uiy papers and write, away very rapidly, thou 
takest thy dejiarlure, ami still wearing the invisible domino, glide.^t 
perhaps to the pn!senc<i of tliy la*autiful luistre.s.'!, and gaze.-t all niisiM H 
upon the bewitching starliglit «d‘ h«?r eyes. In which Klysinin 1 leiivii 
thee, hoping thou hast wit and semse eiiongli tvhile, tliere, to forget that 
I or my books cTcr cro.s.sed thy imagination or aroused thy curiosity. 

But now that thou hast leisure, I will tell thee why I became, so 
occujned with the “Love Epistle,*' wiiich stands at page .seventy-tlircii. 
Know then, tb.'it during the whol<! of this day 1 had been liiinting 
through the garden of my memory for some jiretty flowers wherewith 
to form a garland for our favourite Magazine, and until 1 took uji 
Aristajneius had failed tfi find any. On opening, however, that cncliant- 
ing collection of love hitters, my eye w^as arrested by one in particular, 
alioutthe margin of wiiicklhad scribbled many wild random thoughts, 
and in lookitig over tliem I read part of the Ejii^tle itself. It 
describes the emotions of a young painter who Iiad drawn a likeness of 

VOL. IV. L 
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a lovely girl, and from gazing on it constantly became at length 
passionately enamoured of the creation of his fancy. This story im- 
mediately reminded me of the legend of Pygmalion — one of the most 
beautiful and romantic of the many tliat Hellenian genius has be- 
queathed to us, and I resolved to make liis labours and his happiness 
the subject of a sketch. Canst thou wonder then, 0 gentle irmsible 
reader, that I should have worn such a face of pleasure ? 

Pygmalion was not only the most beautiful youth in Cyprus, but, 
what added if possible still more to his attractions, its pnnee also. 
Painters, when they wished to draw an image of Afwllo, and sta- 
tuaries, when they desired to carve one, Ih‘So light the young Pygmalion 
to be their model ; for well tliey knew that Pha?bus liimself had not 
more grace or symmetry. Bright eyes grew brighter as he ap- 
proiiehetl, and c;h*gantly-dre.sscd i‘ops grew ]»iiler. Mammas courted 
him, and fatJiers flatt<‘rc*d liim. Even the })0(*,ts were content to sing 
his praises at Jialf-pricci ; and he might have commanded a banquet 
every day in any house in Cyprus where there was a marriageable 
daughter or a niece of eiglitcen. 

Yet, witli all tljes<^ comforts and attractions, our excellent Pygmidion 
was not a hapjy man. Soft glances and silvery compliments he 
cijually disrcgarfl(*d. The poctr» hymned to liim, and the nibbles cooked 
for liim ill vain. The golden urns in wliidi the beautiful wines of 
C’ypnis blushed wmit unlieeded and uiilasted from his board; and ho 
[lassed his hours in lonely meditation, amid Ibrest wfilks, or by the 
rosy hliores of Jiis luxuriant isif. Everybody incjuircd the reason of 
Iiis abstraetion, but nobody could tell. Some whispered tliat he was 
mild — many asserted tliat he was in love;, and tlicy <lid not scruple to 
subjoin — on the sly. Is’ow, Pygmalion was not in love with any 
earthly woman. AVIwn I state this, it is unnecessary lor mii to add 
that lie had liis senses. Svi both statements were untrue. 

But forest walks were not the sede occupation of p3^gmiilion, nor did 
he linger always lieside, the (iinerahl waters. In a wing of his marble 
jiabiee, which commanded a lovely }>n}spect of the most verdant scenery 
of Cyprus, the young prince, was observed to jiass no small ])ortion of 
his time. C'ould it he some fair ca[»tive, who was there immured ? or 
did he select that sjiot for silent converse w ith liis hooks? Why did 
he retire so often? — why did he linger there so long? — why did he 
conceal from ev<Ty cya the ohj(*ct <»f liis v isit? Such were the <j[ues- 
tions which alone ^('elm•<l to occupy the attention of his coiulicrs. 
Th(' <degant Phihunon v\ as said to have stood beibre his looking-glass 
for three long hours in jihilosopliic deliberation on the subject. The 
handsome EuxyihiMis, who w its reporiecl never to have had an idea in 
his life that soared above the curl of his moustache or the elegance 
of ‘ his bow, W its known to he so deeply buried in reflection on this all- 
important secret, that he do* ‘ended one morning to breakfast with liis 
nails untrimmed, (.larlands of the most brilliant flow’crs, breathing the 
richest perfumes, were eveiy morning conveyed to this mysterious 
turret, but no one ever could tell for what jmrpose. The finest furniture 
that Europe and Asia could supply was carried thither, and arranged 
by the most skilful artists; but no inmate of this fairy palace was ever 
beheld. Pygmalion* j .^ilcnce, too, was most provoking. By a thou- 
sand ingenious devices it was sought to entrap him into a confession of 
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this romantic riddle; but he was too wary to be ensnared, and insen- 
sible to the solicitations of even his loveliest questioners. At last, 
Aristomenes, who was universallj admitted to be the most illustrious 
poet since the days of Homer — and whose name never would have 
been heard of but for this veritable tale— settled the question at once 
by a solution no less ingenious than it was complimeiitaiy. He de- 
clared tliat Venus was accustomed to visit the turret, to make love to 
the youtliful prince, and that it was for her special entertainment 
it had been so gorgeously decorated by Pygmalion. All the Cypriotes 
applauded the notion to the skies, and statues wore erected in con- 
genial bronze to the happy Aristomenes. l*ygmalion made no com- 
ment or criticism on the jKiem, but gave the author a couple of goblen 
tdents — a striking contrast with the custom of modern patrons, who 
give their authors jdeuty of criticism, but scarcely any momy. 

Perhaps tlie gentle irader is by this time as anxious to know what 
really this wondrous secret as the inquisitive hulies and gentlemen 
of Cyprus were three tliousand y(*iirs ago. Let us follow l^ygtnalion 
himself through the apartiuf^nts in one of his morning visits, and 1 
doubt not we shall disc*over all. 

Proceeding upward, then, by a flight of snowy marble stops to a 
gallery of golden pillars, in which were ranged pictures by tlie most 
famous (irecian musters, and statues the workniaiiship of which Phi- 
dias or Praxiteles ^iiigbt have envietl, we pursue the prince tlinmgh a 
piiir of massiv(i silver doors, on which was sculptured the amour of 
Aphrodite with the young Adonis, C)u, then, wc hasten through 
rooms hung with tapestry of eh'gant embroidery, and a(h)rn(*d with 
tripods and vas(‘s ol‘ tine gold, until wc are at length sto[>ped by u 
small door which surpasses in splendour all that wc have hitherto sceji. 
Through this wc follow Pygmalion, and lo! in a monu'nt we arc in the 
presence of the Mystery — so dazzling in her lK*auty, that we hav<i not 
time or eyes or care to hwik at the a|»artnu‘iit in uliieJi she is 
enshrined. Ile.r face, so d’lieate — so rmliant, as if it witc the very 
one which Seneca faiu‘i<!d when he wrote the line — 

“ Ha-c ilia facies igne sukreo riitens*' — (Hippol^ v. 12GC.) 

transfixes us witli a^stonishmi-nt; and the diadem of gems and j-oses 
that sh(*, wears sheds a purple light on her cheeks wdiieh exet-eds all 
description. Arrayed in robes of lustrous I’lcliness — glitf/U'ijig all 
over from Imad to foot willi jewels tvlirwe evtny sparkle is like a sun- 
beam — of the most perfect form that t:ver rive.tted glance — and wi<h 
the most delicious smile that ever face wore — behold the mistress 

Pygmalion! But s4fcl-— slie v^tirs not — breathes not — speaks not. 
Her lover is before her prostrate, and pours forth the p^l^sion shr has 
insj)ired; but she docs not reply, nor do her eyes shoot forth the joy 
which she should feel. Let us approach nearer, and see whether ^)ur 
sight does not deeeivi* u**. What! — can it be? — why, it is a .sbilu( — a 
statue of ivory, which has neither life nor sonl ! — and this is tlio 
mistress of Pygmalion! No wonder that lie should luivi* so long 
hoarded from public view the secret of an attachment so singular and 
so wild. 

^Li the fomation of this statue Pygmalion had been for ycara en- 
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gaged, and as he watch(3d its beauties bud and grow forth beneath his 
animating chisel, became imperceptibly filled with the passion of 
intensr; love. From morning until night he was employed in making 
more perfect the channs of this fair creation of his hands; and when 
the work was at length completed, he felt that he could lo^ e no mortal 
woman so strongly and so well as this — a lifeless figure in ivory. His 
whole soul was devoted to the image. He dressed it eveiy day in 
garments that cost the wealth of cities, and was never tired of gazing 
upon it, as if it liad soul and sense to appreciate and repay liiin. His 
passion was a species of adoration. He spoke to the statue — ^lie wrote 
songs in its praise — ^lic presented it wdth gifts of priceless value — ^he 
fohled it in his arms, as if there were a beating heart within — he 
played music to it — and crowned it everyday with a fresh and dowery 
wreath. There were moments wlieii he even fancied that the statue 
spokc! in i<*ply to Jiis impassioned adjurations; and wJien the light 
winds played about the chamber, and Huttcred amid the folds of her 
fh-fiss so as to make them move, Fygrnfilion's burning fancy made him 
think that it was Jiis mistress endowed with temporary animation, and 
lie would rush towards lier with blessings and joy on his lips, but lind 
at last only the col<l and motionless ivory. And so he lived on, still 
enthusiastically dreaming — he knew not why — that the goddesses 
w'ould yet re])ay him for tdl his long years #-f worslup by making his 
Indovcd image still his own — by filling her with the Spirit of Life, and 
r(*ndering her the bh'ssing of all his after years both in this world and 
in the bright bowers of Elysiuiu. 

A lustrum of years had elapsed since the Cyprian prince had seen 
the complo.tion of his slating and cveiy day he had scut up prayers to 
Aphrodite to lo()k with comphuMuny upon his desires. Jlut no (*hang (5 
had yt't heen worked. Ilis vows wen» ineflectual: and lui seemed 
as far from the enjoyment of hi.'' hope.s as if ho had never (‘ven enter- 
tained any on the subject, lint tin* consunmialion of his wishes ap- 
proached, and it happciu‘d in this way: — 

Once while he walked musingly hi*sidc the sea-.-'hore, his eyes cast 
down upon the sih er sands, and his thoughts deeply engaged on that 
which formed the entire ambition of lii.s life, it suddenly occurred to 
him that on the morrow the Grand Festival of Ai)hrodite, which the 
C-yprietos won^ alway- accustomed to celebrate with unusual lionours, 
was to tak(* jilact*. Ten years had elap.sed since the last festival, — ^for 
till' islanders had by sonu' wieked practices, whereof historians speak, 
but to which we will not here allude, incurred the severe displeasure 
of the goddess, and her priest had refused to perform the accus- 
tomed ceremonies. (')n this ooeasion, Fygmnlion ho]>ed to find the 
beautiful divinity more |»ropitious than heretofore, and he accord- 
ingly invoked her aid: kneeling, therefore, upon the sea-shore, and 
ilingifig a coronal of roses into the tide, he prayed as follows:— 

“ Motdkb of starry Flowers, 

From whose fair eyes the golden domes of Zeus, 

And Heaven's broad cope — 

Its Palaces and evcr-lougbing Bowers, 

Draw light in sunny showers ; 

From whose sweet glance 
Old Earth her wealthy bosom wide doth opc. 

And scatters roses o'er her broad expanse, 

Such magic spells can smUes of thiue produce. 
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0! H4r 
With gentle ear. 

While by the lone sea-^ore 
From whose rude depths tby fbnn 
Arose in days of yore. 

Like the bright Morning Star, 

In mist and storm ! 

O ! Hear 

Him who now simimons thee to glide 
Hither in silver car. 

Shining in splendour, like some Eastern bride 
Desuned to woo the arms of mighty Jove, 

The sumnior-faced Ehotks by thy side, 

Round tliee an atmosphere of light and love. 

“ Lowly 1 kneel 

To thee, Enchautress, with thy golden smile ; 

For ah .’—1 feel 

The life of life fade like a dream away, 

Or the red dower of Nile, 

Whose beauty wjisteth when the moon's white ny 
Is veil'd in shade ; 

So wastes my heart, while «/ie, the Ktatue*maid, 

Halil not the lamp of lile wdtliiu her breast, 

To soothe my houl’s unrest. 

** Give hor the gift of life! 

Place thou a soul within lier*gentle breast ; 

Let her soft eyes and cheeks he rife 
With the gay brightness that shall make pie blest ! 
l-,et her while hands, 

And snowy IWt, 

I'iird with exisienee, serve, the first to twine 
Over her brows divine 
Her garland's flowery bands j 
jj, The feet to trip along 

The pebble- pa ren strands 
Witli twinklings fleet! 

To the glad measure oi the lyre and song, 

Let her sweet lips expire 
Sounds that sliull make ilie soul rejoice. 

And her fair lingers sweeping o’er the lyre, 

Wake music for her voice ! 

“ Let her love- we, O Queen! 

As thou the Slur of E'en, 

Or the wild bee the rose, 

In gardens green that grows. 

So may thy brows be crown’d 

With garlands the year round — * 

So may Oiampiak jdeasures 
Greet thee with their sweet treasures !” 

Wlictlicr it were that \ienus wtLS just at that moment in a particu- 
larly amiable mood, or tliat the music which our lover chanted for her 
ear had some attractions more than ordinary, we know not; but cer- 
tain it is, that juat as he had concluded, the goddess rose siuMenly out 
ol the green waters. Slie sat in a conch of many-flashiijg rays and 
colours drawn by doves, and was attended by the three ( j races wi th bosoms 
all unzoned, and by a troop of little Loves tliat fluttered about Jier like 
butterflies about the lips of some blushing summer flower. AVavin*' 
her hand to Pygmalion, and looking as if the wliolc heaven were pic- 
tured in her enclianting face, she thus adflrcssed him: — 

“Pygmalion, thy dcvotioli is at length about to be rewarded, and 
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the beautiful statue to be made indeerfSbine. From tlie coral cares of 
Occanus I have beard thee, and hastened hither. Ilejoice, then! and 
lead the way, to the sanctuary where thy mistress sitteth.*’ 

We need not say with what liappincss Pygmalion heard these words. 
Without even waiting to thank the goddess, he immediately ran home* 
ward, followed by tlmt train of divinities, and proceeded straight to 
the apartment in that mysterious talk-provoking tower of which ho^ 
nourable mention lias lieen already made. Venus, descending from 
her car, liastcntjd after him; and then tliey approach!^ the ivory statue, 
the bosom of Pygmalion heaving with tran8|)ort. By the magic of a 
single look. Aphrodite warmed the carving into life, and called her 
Antliokome, or Flowcr-llair, — a title denoting the exquisite loveliness 
of the ringlets that flowed down to her feet. Then Pygmalion, falling 
before her, rejieatcd the liistory c-f her birth from the ivory block, the 
years be Imd de|pted to lier formation, and the passion which be felt. 
It need not be added that to such a love, no lady, and least of all. 
Flower- Hair, could be indifferent; and she, therefore, vrith one of 
the sweetest stuih's in the world, whicli Venus herself w'as observed 
Tiot parriciilarly to like, told Pygmalion that faithfulness like liis could 
be rewarded only in one way, and to that ho was welcome. Then 
offering him her hand, they j)roceeded together to the public apart- 
jTumts of the royal palace, and in that hour Anlhokome was pro- 
elainied Princess of Cyprus. An union so begun we need scarcely 
add was fortunate to the last, and l*ygmalion is rej^orted to have loved 
his living wife even far more devotedly than he did when she w'us a 
statue; nor did be make any objection to her acquisition of one vice 
which she did not possess in her original state-r-her voice. 

Oentle Iteader, <Mnst thou not find a moral in this tale ? Secst thou 
not that, like all tlu' divine romances of the olden days, it savoih's 
strongly of philosophy. If thou tcK) wilt be, like Pygmalion, a wor- 
shipper of the Beautiful whether in Mature or in Art, — if thou wilt 
but love it, and watch it, and treasure it as dcivotedly ns lie, depend 
upon it there is a certain bright Divinity who will be the Venus to 
crowm with sucei^ss thy perseverance and thy toils. Let me bid thee 
good bye, then, in the words of' one of our greatest philosophers*— II e- 

MEM B K tt 1 VESEM HLE — Pk USE VERB ! 


THE DUCHESSE DE MAZARIN AT CHELLES. 

BY MISS PABDOE. 

PABT 1. 

The usually quiet Convent of Chcllcs was all astir. The spacious 
gardens were desi^rted ; the chapel was unteuanted : and mysterions 
whisi>ers and apprehensive looks were to be met on all sides. Blcsit 
with the fear, however, there might be read upon the faces of the 
excited sisterhood a certain restless and fidgetty cryoyment, common 
to monastic communities, when some extraordinary incident breaks 
for a brief interval through the monotony of their ordinary existence. 


• Burke. 
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To the cowled and cloistered inmates of a religions house, eren trifles 
are of extreme importance, from the paucity of events of wluch their 
mode of life is susc^ptiMe, and wliich niitii^ly tends to invest every 
variation of feeling and action with a factitious consequence and an 
exaggerated value. It was, therefore, not extraordinary that, on the 
morning of which we arc about to write, the pious ladies of Chelles 
were all excitement; and that the leaven of worldly interests was' 
causing among them a fermentation of spirit, strangely at variance 
with their usuiri placidity. 

The convent in question was one of high repute during the reign of 
Louis XVL, for sanctity and order; and its lady abbess was the 
pious and high-born Madame dc la Porto, tbc paternal aunt of Armand 
Charles dc la Porte, Manpiis de la Meillerage, who, on tlie occasion 
of his marriage with Hortense, niece and heiress to the celebrated 
Cardinal Mtizarin, lajcame duke of that name: and it is to these ladies, 
and their friend, the Coiintoss de Coureelles, that we ore about to 
introduce our readers. 

The holy superior sat in a large roomy chair, covered with purple 
serge, and her feet i*ested upon a prayer-eushion of tlui same material. 
She was tall and comely; save that her tigiire had lost somewlmt of 
its roundness from tlui ascetic nature of her life, 'fhe snowy coif sat 
smootid}’ over her high, culm forehead, and was lolded closely along 
her cheeks, making a strong white line upon their sallow surface* 
Her eyes were largi* an<i dark, ami were surrounded by a circle of 
black slittdow, whicl) gave to them a peculiar and un]d(3asant expres- 
sion, generally negatived by the sweetness of her smile, and the low 
melody of her voice; but there still were moments when the old proud 
feeling of higli birth and exalted station called forth flashes of Uaughti- 
fless from those deep eyes, to which the scornful curve of her well- 
moulded mouth responded in a manner not to he, misunderstood. These 
were, however, infr«i(juent; for as all w ithin the wjills of Chelles were 
subservient to her will and pleasure, there was little occasion for a 
personal assertion of superiority. It was only when her convent be- 
came the temporary asylum of some latly of iiuality — (Ither a voluntary 
guest, escaping for a time fn>m the dissipations of the court, or the 
greater ennui of h<?r provincial eh&teaii; or a refractory wife, sister, 
or (laughter, constrained for awhile by some offended relative to sojourn 
beneath conventual rule, in expiation of a resd or imaginary fault— 
that these demonstrations were called forth ; and when these took 
place, there was not a nun in the community who did not feel that, 
until the storm had subsided, she should, in tlie event of any indiscre- 
tion or negligence, have to rendei* an account rather to the proud 
Countess dc la Porte than to the meek Abbi^ss of Chelles. 

In figure, we have remarked that the superior was tall and stately; 
and if the coif well became her lofty forehead, the cajxi of snow-white 
linen appeared no less seemly on the graceful shoulders over wliich it 
was worn; while the thick “ discipline’^ of black cord, l>eneath which 
were gathered the ample folds of her rol)e, supported the rosary of 
ebony, the crucifix, and the reliquary, which are the holy and only 
medium of conventual coquetry. 

Beside the abbess stood a alight, fair woman, with auburn ringlets 
flowing over her shoulders, light gray eyes, a nose slightly rctrouss^^ 
and a mouth which looked as though it had been made only for jests 
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and smiles. Time had scarcely touched her; mid she seemed as if 
sorrow had no part in her existence; but there was about her a grace- 
ful fulness of outline, and an assured eomjiosiire of manner, which 
betrayed that girlhood, had long pass€»d away. Such was Madame de 
Conrcelles, at the period of which we write; and as she stood beside 
the abbess in the elaborate ntglig^ then in vogue at court, she formed 
as perfect a contrast to the holy superior of Chelles as can well be 
imagined. She had just put up n playful prayer for pardon, having 
been detected in one of the harmless but childish espiegleries with 
which, during her sojourn at Chelles, she delighted in mystifying and 
tormenting some of the more rigid of the sisterhood, and was listening 
with an air of mock penitence to the calm rebuke of the abbess. 

Immediately behind Madame de Courcelles, bending over a tapestry- 
frame, aj)parently Imsied in painful tluniglit, and utterly unobservant 
of the scene going forwju’d so near her, sat a tliird lady, so eminently 
beautiful, that tin; tye which once rested upon her could with difficulty 
be withdrawn. The noble Roman outline of her face was seen to 
great advantage at the moment in w'hich we have brought her under 
the attention of our read(*rs. Her eyes wen^ of that deep and peculiar 
blue, which in inonionts of emotion almost darken into black, while in 
those of repose they possess the liquid softness in which the soul 
appears to swim in the atmosphere of its own purity; large, full, and 
exquisitely shaped, wlu*n they met those of the person to whom she 
spoke, it seemed as though tlie gazer could look far into their depths : 
but still there Avas no passion in their expression; they were remark- 
able rather for thoughtfulness and intellect than for tenderness or 
ccKjuctrj'. Her nose Avas tine, and delicately chiselled, and gave a 
haughtiness to her beauty, which Avas softened into a now charm by 
the graceful melody of her voice, the ringing joyousiiess of her laugh, 
and tlic sol'tness of the lovely month whence it escaped. Her com- 
plexion was of tins most exquisite fairness ; and tlui Idooni which 
iiuslied and faded upon her cheek was so j)iirc and delicate, that it 
gave an ethereal character to her Avhole appearance. Her hair, which 
Avus as black and bright as jet, Avas swept sinootlily back from her 
forehead, and folded in a score of heavy braids, wliich were collected 
into a muss on the summit of Iier small and graceful head, where they 
were condned by bmlkins of pearl. Her 8ha;>c, perfect in itself, had 
lost somewhat of its cliarm, from her distaste to all conventional and 
coercive modes of dress, wliich had induced an habitual carelessness, 
and given a freedom to her figure, that had tended to increase its size, 
although it had failed in injuring its symmetry, otherwise than by 
detracting from the appearance of height, which her really lofty figure 
must, under other circumstances, have conveyed. As she sat that 
morning ia the convent-parlour, busied with her embroidery, she was 
enveloj^ in a douiUette of satin damask, elaborately wrought in 
coloured silks iqion a ground of Avhite, and girt about her waist by a 
thick gold cord and tassels, wdiilc her sleeves, in the Oriental style, 
Avere closed only to the elbow, wlience they fell back in ample fold^ 
and revealed arms so beautiful that they would have been the worship 
of a statuary. 

This Avas the Duchesse de Mozarin; the celebrated^ witty, amiable, 
and unfortunate Hortense Mancini; the heiress of a cardinal, and the 
w'ife of a madman; who, not contented Avith dissipating in idle and 
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vicious follies the colossal fortune wlucli had formed her dowry, and 
witli rendering her life a torment from lus causeless jealousy, and liU 
equally senseless paroxysms of exacting and selfish passion, had com- 
pleted the measure of his injustice, tyranny, and ingratitude, by a 
base endeavour to deftune the fair clmracter of the high-bm*n woman who 
had been the architect of his fortunes, and the victim of his caprice. 

When about to reside for a time in Alsace, in 1667, where he * 
menaced the duchess with Brissac and the bastions, alleging tliat she 
ever preferred lier own ease and amusement to Ins comfort, and 
feignmg to believe that she would make, an incorrect use of the free- 
dom of whicli she was so fond, he even carried Ins tyranny so far aa 
to discharge, without her knowledge or sanction, a waiting^woman, to 
whom she was much attaelicHl — an incautious and ilhjudged proceed- 
ing, which induced her friends to ilissuade her from bearing liim 
company during his absence I'rom Paris; his tem|ier at the time giving 
so poor a pi*oiuise for the future, when distance fi-om her family would 
render her unable to 2 i])]>cal to them tor protection.- 

Her aficetion not only chilled, but revolted, and her pride at once 
wounded and aroused, Madame dv Mazarin resolved to be guided by 
tins advice; but, dcti rniincd at the same time that her liusband should 
not have tlic triumph of asserting that she had given liiin cause for 
the jealousy which he felt or feigned by her residence at court, or in 
tlie iiotel of tmy of the ministers, w lucre she must necessarily be 
brought into constant contact wltli idl that was noble and distinguished 
in tlie capital, she resigned the choice of her t<.‘rnporary abode to the 
duke, %vho, wlien he became assured that her resolution was definitively 
taken, and that neither threat nor persuasion would induce lier to bear 
him company, at length left her free eitlier to establish Jierself at tlio 
Hotel dc Conti, to which he knew that she teas peculiarly averse from 
association, or to retire to the Convent of Chelles, of whic'.ii his aunt 
was abbess — an alternative tliat she at once accepted, having no re- 
pugnance to place herself under the observation of her liusband’a 
kinswoman, althougli prepared to meet in her a rigid censor, already 
prejudiced in her disfavour. 

Thus, tluai, the Ducliesse. de Mazarin found licrself an inmate of 
Chelles, witli the joyous companionship of Madame de Courcelles, 
whose lively frolics often beguiled her of her w'eaiy and painful 
thoughts, and sometimes even charmed her into a participation of their 
mirtlifulness, while her own high (|iuilitics, and scrupulously correct 
and womanly bearing so won ujmn the holy abbess, that she bet^mc 
devotedly attached to her beautiful relative, in whose lofty, but gentle 
nature, cultivated mind, and untiring swxetneas of disposition, she 
read suclx noble proofs of her })roud lineage and her individual worth. 

After a residence of six montiis at Chelles, the duchess learnt, with 
regret, the return of her lord from Alsace; and was siirpri6c^.d by a 
visit from him on his route to Paris, when he immediately asserted 
liis authority, by desiring her to discJiorge two tire-women, w'ho had 
been placed about her person by the abl^ss: las only motive fixr this 
intrusion on her private arrangements being liis dis]>leasure on dis- 
covering the affection home towai’ds her l>y liis aunt, from whom ho 
had expected support in his unreasonable demonstrations. 

Satisfied tliat he could advance no valid ^^^asoJl for Die discourtesy, 
Madame de Mazaidn, indignant at the ciiildibh tyranny to which lie 
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sought to luakn her subject, distinctly refused coin[)ruince ; and in 
revenge for tliis opposition, he immediately requested the interference 
of tlic king to compel the unhappy lady to a change of residence. 
Louis, prolmbly anxious to oblige liim in what he esteemed a trifle, or 
perhaps desirous to sc>curc himself against the ennui of ndterated soli- 
citations — for he well knew that the duke was most persevering in 
his caprices — complied without hesitation, greatly to the disgust and 
displeasure of Madamci do la Porte, who deej)ly felt the insult offered 
to her community by tlie removal of the duchess, and who l)orc affec- 
tionate and ('amidst testimony to the virtues and noble qualities of her 
persecuted charge. 

All her elociuenco proved unavailing. For only a few days, subse- 
quent to the jirri\ al of the inteUig(ince. at Cludles of tlie ap[»roacldug 
departure of the duches'^, IVI. b* I'rernier waited upon Madame de 
Mozarin, and informed her that sjic wcmld give pleasure to his majesty, 
by taking uj) her abotle with the least ])ossil)le tlelay in the Convent 
of St. Mary of the Bastille; and he liad no sooner accomplishcMl his 
errand, than he was siicceoded by a lady of the court, attended by six 
of tli(‘, king’s body-guard, to escort the duchess to her new retreat. 

She ob(*yeil witliout resistance <»r expostulation. Sj)irit-strickoii, 
and sick at sJic to(jk leaver of the mortified abbess and her weep- 

ing community, and eiitc'riiig the caiTiage in v/hieh Madame de Cour- 
celh's and Madame tie Tou>si were already seated, she drew her veil 
closely about her, and al)andoned lu^rself to her miserable r(‘flectiond, 
heedless of the high-bred gossii>r)' of Jier two companions. 

Miserable, in truth, those reflections wen^; for the past oflered her 
no consolation, and the future no hope : li<*r womanly pride and her 
womanly ttuiderness had been alike defied ; and she felt that time could 
never again restor<‘. to her tlie singleness of spirit or the trustfulness 
of heart witli which she had given lierself in the spring-tide of her 
youth and of her lovdineSwS to the man wlio had been the lirst to raise 
against her the finger of suspicion. 

On his route to Brittany, to hold a session of the states, Monsieur 
de Muzarin paid her a visit at St. Mary’s, wdiere, having no other, 
and more rational cause of complaint, he upbraided her violently for 
wearing patches U)>0n her fltce and neck, as was then the mode at 
court, and declared that he would not acquaint her with his motive 
for seeking lier until slio had removed them. The duchess calmly, 
but with firmness, declined believing that, as he alleged, she had 
committed a sin before iter Maker in ^opting a fashion which pleased 
her fancy, and wliich was essentially harmless; but a weary hour was 
nevertheless wastiMl by the imbecile duke on this inconsequent subject 
before he could suthciently command his temper to inform her that the 
motive of iiis errand was to request of her to accompany him to 
Brittany. A peremptory refusal on the part of the duchess was the 
only reply that he could obtain, for, wearied by his inane and tyrannical 
opposition, his heartless caprices, and the lavish excesses which threat- 
ened to leave her son, who shonld have been one of the richest nobles 
in France, a pauper-lonl, dependent upon his sword for an existence, 
she had at lengtii rerolved to bring her case before the legal authorities, 
and to sue for a separate maintenance, in i)rder to preserve to herself 
and her children the still existing remnant of the princely fortune 
which hail been bequeathed to her by the cardinal her uncle. 
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Fraickey admitting that duels of every common kind, and some of a 
veiy uncommon description also, have l>een written upon until the very 
name, when seen in print, bears very much the unsavoury character of 
a literary nuisance, I yet venture to add another to the number, since it 
may deservedly be considered the crowning dght, both for its singu* 
larity and its barbarity, of all hitherto plaw'd on record. Savage and 
deadly as is the general character of duelling in the Southern States of 
America — epidemical as it is decidedly 'stated to be in some places 
(Orleans, for instance), increasing materially in tlie heats of summer, 
and declining as the weather cools, — nncl in tlie face of all we have 
heard concerning Kentiuky “ gouging” and biting oil of ears and 
noses, — ^this “ Fight in the I)ai*k,” which t<w>k place in Florida, stands 
pre-eminent and alone. Germany cannot match it, and by its side, an 
English duel is mere child’s play! That iK>or hunuiriity should ever 
become excited to such an act will ap)»ear marvellous — but it is no less 
true. At least, it is no fiction of mine — and a very savage kind of 
imagination must any novelist have jKwsessed who could have purely 
invented it. 

The parties in this anfair were Colonel and a young man, I 

believe, a surgeon, whom he chanced acciilenlally to meet, one cveming, 
at a liquor-store. Wh<*ther the coloncd was of the “ regular army,^^ us 
Webb, of New York, d<*.signates himself, or only one of those very 
numerous colonels in America who never either handled a sword or 
rode in the field, even of a review, my informant did not state; 
though, from liis insolent and quarrelsome disposition, 1 should, ns an 
Englishman, naturally coiicIikIc he was no soldier. This, however, at 
least he was — one of those not uncommon characters to be met with in 
thc*South — a man who hml ac<|uired for himself a “ first-rate” reputation 
as not only a dead shot with fdtlier ju.Htol or rifle, but also as being 
equally aufait and formidable in the uses of the b<iwie-knife. Which- 
ever he might fight with, was a matter of perfect indiflxTencc to him— 
as in any one of the three cases, his antagonist generally enjoyed some 
three or four chances, to the colonel’s one, of losing his life. Hence, 
few cart*d to receive an insult from him, or, under almost any circum- 
stances, to ofier him one. He became, in his neighbourhood (and as far 
as a man can l}ecome such, in tliat of the world), an object at once 
fearful, detestable, and arro'jant to the extreme- Few men but 
wished him killed off-hand, or lioped, that at the earliest convenient 
opportunity, he might find his match. 

The young man, who, on the occasion 1 am about to relate, 
eventually entered the field with this uncivilized fellow, happened, 
neither by reputation nor in fact, to possess the horrible accomplish- 
,ittents of the colonel. He was a quiet, unassuming citizen, with no 
farther title to the cliaracter of a duellist than may attach to the 
majority of his fellow-men in those fighting regions. 

The inn, or liquor-store, in which the scene took place stood by tlie 
forest, although an extensive patch of roughly-clearod ground sur- 
rounded it, and the night of its occurrence having suddenly proved 
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very rainy and dark, many of those who had previously assembled 
there were detained beyond their timCf while occasional wayfarers^ to 
avoid the storm, added to their numbers. Amongst these latter were 
two individuals, one of wliom, before his eiitnmco, was overheard, by 
some in the entrance, to say to his companion, with a feariul oath 
.peculiar to certain people, in tlie South-— 

“ By ! Major, I’ll raise a fight to-night, before I go!” 

“ No, no, colonel!” replied tlie other— “ stop a moment. Is there 
any man here you liave a difficulty with?” 

“ No — not that 1 know of ; but w-hat does that mutter?” 

“ Then why go into a bar for the sake of picking a quarrel with -a 
stranger, either to kill him oi* get killed yourself?” 

“ Kill me! — ah! ali! major, don’t grind coffee on my nose! — ^you 
couldn’t do it yourself! lAtl any man try, and the way I’ll use him 
•up shall bt*. a caution, J tell you !” 

And so saying, the* coJoiiel strode in, and mad(* his way towards the 
bar, where lie ordenid bi-aruly, and while drinking it, <*ast his eyes 
around upon a respectahlc b<Mly of iikmi there assembled — a body 
eotumonly (ialled, according to tliis kind of classical American, “ a 
tallish kind of a crowd.” 

1 1 is gimeral insolence of* demeanour soon attracted attention, but 
for awhile lie failed to fix iqion any particular individual as his in- 
tended victim. 

Meantime, his friend the major — ^probably another such major as lie 
Iiiriiself a colonel — wa.s ol)s<?rved to address him eamestly, but in a 
low tone of voice, though seimiingly with tin* intention of keeping him 
quiet. Tlieae efforts failed — mid witli more brandy came more deter- 
mination. Eventually, bis eye fell upon two persons, one tlie young 
man who was to be slaughtered, to wlioni allusion lias aln^ady been 
made, and the other an aged one — jicrlmps his fathiT. They >vere 
engaged in close private conversition, the younger of the two being 
then the speak<‘.r. TJie eulonel seemed to listen attentively, and 
having drawn somewhat nearer, very soon exclaimed aloud — 

“ It is not tlie case!” 

Many turned their heads towards the speaker, with a slight ex- 
jiression of surprise, as being unconscious who he was addressing; his 
friend, who now stood aloof, but kept his eyes upon him, Ix^ckoned him 
back, but in vain, while the individual really most interested in this 
cominen<'(*Tnent of the attack was Uh) absorbed in his own discourse 
to hear, or to remark, the <‘xeluinatiua at all. 

By and by, tlie colonel a second time spoke, but in a louder key— 

“ I say it’s false!” ^ 

On this occasion, the young man almost involuntarily looked up, 
and Jiis eyes met those of the colonel, for towards him were many 
dii'ected. But he seemed not yet to comprelieiid that his private con- 
versation w ith his aged friend was alluded to. It w^as, therefore, im- 
mediately afterwards continued. 

By tliis time, scarcely another voice in the room was heard— 
suspense as to the result, and curiosity concerning this unaccountable 
conduct, having produced <*onsiderable silence. 

For the tliird tiiiit, the colonel exclaimed — 

“ I say it’s a lie!” and at the same instant, fixing his eyes, with an 
/cxpretsion of perfect fercKuty, upon his predetermined antagonist. 
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Manj others nlso looked in the same direction. The young man. 
could no longer remain deceived. He mildly but determinedly 
aaked— 

Is that addressed to me?” 

“ It is!” roared the colonel. I say again, it’s all a lie!” 

A steady look of utter contempt was the only answer lie received;, 
and he that gave it resumed his discourse as before. 

Several now slirunk back, confident that a fight would ensue, and 
anxious to keep out of tlie way. Some minutes elapsed ere the 
intending murderer opened his lijis for tlie fourth time, and then it 
was to denounce his victim ns liim.self a liar and a wwnrd !” The 
latter, thereupon, deliberately rose fmm his scat, and advancing, with 
the utmost appaiumt coinposiin', towards his antagonist (who, probably, 
had no idea of such a salutation from such a man), struck him lioldly 
in the face witli his list, and instantly fell back, to stand upon his de- 
fence with tJic knife. 

TJui colonel rushed forwards, like a tiger, but his friend, the major, 
seized him, and all inteifered to prevent the immediate elTiisioii of 
blood* TJiis being effeot<‘d, a eliallenge Avas immediately given by the 
colonel, and uccej)ted, ami the morrow morning was proposed ns the 
period for the meeting. To the surpri.se, however, of some of the 
bystanders, the chalh‘rige<l party insisted on an immediate dc*cision, 
and that the combat should te.rmiiiale only wdlli life. ‘‘ To kill or be 
killed,” said he, “ is n<jw my only alternative, and the sooner one or the 
other is done the better.” 

On hearing this, tlie. eolomd also furiously demanded an in.stati- 
taneous settlement of tlie affair, said his friends had no right to pre- 
vent it, and swore that if he did not eondud<3 the b\isines.s at the first 
shot, he would consent to stand as a target only the following two 
times. Botli parti<*s Avere, of course, by tliis jieriod, highly excited. 
Different pmpositions were; loudly vociferated by Jis many diffi^rent 
partie.s present, until more than one ease of “ diffn-ulty” of this kind 
appeared likely to b<* brought to its “ sum total” before, the morning 
sun. It Avas suggrsteil tliat they .•-liould go out on to the clearing, 
have two blazing fires math* at a proja*r di.-tunce, the <‘onihatunts being 
placed between them, so that they could s(*e each other against the 
light behind— or that they should figlit by the blaze, of [litch-pine 
splinters— or decide the <[uestion, at once, across a table. 

In ithe inid-st of all this uproar, tin? young man cliallcmged w'as 
questioned, by several of the more temperate, persons present, as to 
his knowledge of the character and reputation enjoyed by his antago- 
nist, the colonel, lie replies! that he knew nothing Avhntever con- 
cerning him, and hud iie.ver even .seen him before — two facts which, 
in his opinion, highly aggravated the rejieated and intentional in.-^ults 
he had received. They accordingly adA'ised him on the .subject of the 
colonel’s proAvess, and urgently reeominended him to adopt tlie follow- 
ing two courses, — to select no other weapon than tli<* rifle, ami to 
deter the decision until daylight. By no other arrang<‘m<‘nt could he 
possibly have a chance. 

All was in vain, as lie firmly adhered to bis prcA iou.dy expressed 
determination; and <*qually vain Avere the painful and even pathetic 
remonstrances of hi.s agcnl friend. ^ 

Reconciliation, even during the space of a few hours, being thus 
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rendered impossible, and all the already proposed modes of fighting 
being rejected or unattended to, a new proposition was made. It was 
distinctly — that in order to disann one of the parties of his decided 
general advantages as a ducUist — to prevent the other, as far as 
possible, from being butchered as well as wantonly insulted, — and, 
in short, to place Mli u])on as perfect an equality as posnble, the 
following articles ought to Ije agreed to: — That the hm^ord should 
give up the use of a largo, empty room, that extended over the whole 
top of his bouse, and allow every window to be closely bhx?ked up 
with shutters or boards. That, when this was done, the duellists 
should be divested of every particle of elotliing, armed each with a 
bnwje of pi.-^tol.s and a bowde- knife,* and then be let into the room — 
three minutes being given, ai'ttT the closing of the d<)or, before 
hostilities commenced, the expiration of the time* being announced to 
them by thrct', rajud knocks ujxui the door. 

Will it be believed that this arrangement ivas instantly agreed to? 
But so it was. And a tolerable party immediately proceedeil up stairs, 
some to make tlu* needful arrangtMnents, and others to listen to this 
unseen fight, and a>vait its exciting result. 

Savage as men’s spirits may be, Mudi a scene of preparation as this 
was enough to silence, if not to awe them. Wliile it was passing, no 
man spoke, bul all looked eurionsly u|m)u the fim‘ muscular persons 
that were soon, in all ju’olnihility, about to < ot n[) each otlu^r alive. 

All things being ready, the door, whieli liad eaulitnisly been kept 
closed, to prevent tln^ interior of tin* place i'roni being seen by the 
duellists, was op<*ned, and they entered tlie room of death together. 
The old man, whose fri(Mid one of them w at*, in silent bitterm^ss, 
but by an involuntary action, as the young man paftscnl out of* Ids sight, 
evidently besought heaven to assist the, insulted and the iiinoeent. 
The door was closed. The* time-keeper drew out his w’ateh, and kept, 
his eyes steadily fixt*d upon it. Tlie assembled jmrfy employed that 
brief period in ofiering and accepting (in wldspers) bets of from one to 
five hundred juid more dollars, as to the rl•sult. According to rporting 
phrase, ‘Mhe colonel wa< the. favourite,” thougli the backers of neither 
oin* nor tin* other aj>]H*are(l inclined to offer very long odds. 

The lime-kcej>er closed Ins watch, and gav<‘ tin,* signal; at the same 
moment all the lights on tlic landing and staircase were extinguished, 
in order that no ray iidght j>ass through tl)e least crevice into the 
inside of the room. • 

Everybody exjjcctcd, upon the giving of tin* signal, to hear the 
comnioiimuent of the striie ; but they listened in (h'.ad silence to no 
purpose, not the FTinolo-^t sound, even of a footstep, could be heard. 
And tliiis they waind li\e ininiues, and ten, and twenty, and yet the 
combataiits gave no sign. Alter the lapse, as near as might be con- 
jectured, of half-uii-hour or tlnjreabouts, one pivStol was discharged; 
and although the listi nors had been iii the continued exi)ectation of it 
so long, yet wdn*n it did come, a sudd(*ii start of surprist^ ran through 
them, as though each man had instantly felt that he might have 
received the content.s liimself. And then followed a hasty step across 
the floor — another pistol report — the clashing of knives, and a brief 

The knife would, in all probability, be held between the teeth. 
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bat seemingly desperate attempt to wrestle^ which quickly terminated^ 
and aU again was quiet, 

“ It’s up!” whispered one — “ Fll bet drinks for the crowd!” 

“ Taken!” said anotlier — “I begin to want a julep!” 

Fifty to forty the colonel has killed him!” remarked a third;—** he 
was a Y&ry nice young man, but he can’t come in this time!” 

And thus woidd they have gone on, liad not the third report been 
just then heard, followed by a prolonged conflict hand to hand, and 
knife to knife, in the course of whieli tlic fourth pistol was cxphxlcd. 
The strokes of the knives began to grow less frequent, and more faint 
in sound; but ere they had entirely ceased, a heavy htnly dropped with 
a dead sound upon the floor of the room. Another instant, and there 
followed anotlier fall. 

Some individuals present were for op<uiiiig the door immediately; 
but this proposition (ueiTultHl, <»ii tlie ground that if the. fight were 
not yet over, the most able might tafee advantage of tlie ajipeiirance of 
the light to kill the other, even lying on the boards. 

About half-an-hoiir was, if I recollect aright, allowed to pass in 
close and attentive listening to eatc^li the most distant sound from 
within. None was and at th<* expiration of that jicrical, miiid.st 

a crowd of the most liorrihle of anxi<m,s faO(‘.s, the. door was opened, 
and the whole jiurly rudied in. Towards reiiioUT end, and not 
lar from liie wall, lay a heap like red elolh. It was e<imjK»sed of the 
gashed and bloody bodies of the. du(*llists! One lay across the. other. 
They were taken up, and something like a distant murmur of a])pltiu.se 
followed, when it was dW*overed that thk colon i:l wa.s I’NnfiKMosTl 

But many wln» best knew him .spoke outriglit their gl{idncss, when 
an examination proved that he. was p<*rfeelly dead. Both bodies were 
so mangled, that, it was next to impo>siblc to handle them without 
touching tla3 w^iunds. 

The best of it was, howeviT, that the coiajueror of tlii.^ fearful white 
savtigc was found to be still alive, lie wa^ taken down stairs instantly, 
stimulants were giv^Mi, and he began to ri'vive. llih body was then, 
carefully wa.-?he.d; after which, being cautiously wrapjieil up, he was 
conveyed awoiy to the nearest surgeon’s, sonic.tiiuc after midnight. 

The room cxliihit<.*d a sjiec'ladc mit to h(‘ d(\seril)e(l. 

The young man eventually ive<)vered entirely of all hi.s wounds, and 
was often congratulated on having rit^tlie country of a monster wJiom 
few dared to attack. 

This was not all. l)unng lii.s convaleM’ence, inrpiirie.s were, 
fretiuently made of him as to the nifah* in which the fight was 
managed; and he accordingly gave the following curious account, as 
nearly as the writer can remember: — 

“ When the door was closed,” said he, “ wft were .surroundf*.d hy the 
most profound tUirkncss, It .seemed for some moments to etaifoutnl 
the senses, and Ijc close to iny eyes. During the three minutes 
allow'ed before the battle might begin, my princijial aim was to get 
away from my antagoni.'^t into another part ol the room, without his 
knowledge, and to stand there by the wall until, perhajis, he. should 
make some movement, by the sound of which 1 eouM bo ilirccted in 
my attack. The crowd out.^ide was as still a.s <lcalli. I hehl my 
breath, and treading so lightly that 1 could not hear my own footfalls. 
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I stole away towards tlmt side of the room on which I entered. 
Whether he hud calculated that 1 should naturally do so, oud Imd 
therefore taken the same direction, nobody can now tell; but no sooner 
had 1 stood still to listen for luin, than 1 found he was somewhere 
about me — I could hear his breathing. With the greatest caution and 
silence, I hastened to another j>art, expecting every moment either 
tiiat he would run against me, or 1 against liini. And in tins kind of 
mnn«5uvring, sonuitimes to get away, and sometimes to approadi, if I 
fancied, thougli why 1 know not, tliat an advantage might be gained, 
the greatest }«irt of the silent ludf hour you s})cak of was spent. 

“ At lengtli, liaviiig safely reached the o|»j)osite side, 1 stood still, 
resolved not to move again until he either appi*oaclied, having perhaps 
found me out, or by some means or other I could discover his }>osition 
in tlie room. Having now got bijyond his reach, 1 felt that to be 
motionless on my ]nirt was ilie wisest step; and calculated that his 
passion and fury would soon lead him on to the exhibition of less 
caution. Nothing ol‘ tlie kind occurred, and yet the tirst Iwill clis- 
chargetl was mint*. A mouse could have licen heard to stir; but we 
were perfectly lost to each otlu'r. 

“ Kventuiilly, whether my eyes had become more accommodated to 
the blackness, or from wluitever cause, but true enough it is, I perceived 
a [)air of eyes on the other siihj nearly opposite me. They shone like 
those of a hyena in tin; night. I fired instantly, and rushed forward. 
Tile flash shewed me tlie colonel crouched dt>wri against the wall, 
and must c(jually have directed him to me. Ilcj tired as he ad- 
vanced, but missed. We were almost close together. The empty 
pistols were thrown down, and the knives used. He rushed on witli 
great ferocity, and trietl to grapple with rno, but I slipped out of his 
arms; and for an instant, being <piite separati'il, both stood still, 
listening for the place of tin* other. 1 think he must have heard me, 
for h«3 tired a second time with such efl'eet as you all liave seen. 
Nothing but bis knife now remained; I luul knife, and pistol. We 
were so close together, tliat he was upon me idiiiost as soon as his pistol- 
ball. The latter wstaggered me a little at the moment, but 1 met him 
with the knife, ami from that time we never sepanited again. My 
object was to keep him from closing upon me. until I could be as 
certain as darkness wouhl permit of using iny last ball to advantage, 
Jn consequence of that, 1 retreated in various ways, both still lighting, 
sometimes on tin' ujieii floor, ana sometimes knocking ourselves with 
violence against tlie wall. 

1 was growing faint. I foniul iny strength failing, and then Hired 
my second idstol. The light iiistantaneoiisly made, sliewed Ixitli men 
redder than the Jmliau in the held of battle. I heard that he stag- 
gered, and rushed with all my htrength upon him. He still fought a 
little, but suddenly dro[»ped before me, and more than that I do not 
know.” 

Such is the tale, us nearly as the writer can remember, that was 
related to him. Should it be said that he met with a romaneist, in 
that ease, his only la^pe is that lie may meet with another such every 
day of his life; tboiigh his firm and well-founded belief is, that all the 
details aiv perfectly true. 
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ALL THE SAME A HUNDRED YEARS HENCE. 

BY LAMAN BLANCHARB. 

Nothing is more common* or in itself more ludicrous, tlian the 
. spectacle of a small mind sinking under the weight of a larger idea. 
It is like seeiug a puny whipster, who has bravely lifted the sword of 
a Plantagenet, essaying to do mortal combat with the mighty blade. 

Heroic Thumbs magnanimously dragging after them ilerculean 
clubs, are not rare sights, though still strange. 

When ordinary peoph" get hold oi‘ a grand nation — such as “ Happen 
wlrnt may, it will be all tlio same a hundred yeai*s hence,*' — it is 
astonishing how lightly they can iitlbrd to treat the gravest business 
on their hands, how insignilicant the struggles of a generation become, 
and how easily all the little athiirs of life may be allowed to run on to 
rack and ruin — theiiKselves, wlio arc to be numbered among life’s little 
affairs, of oours(‘ inoluded. 

“ It will ‘be all the same a Imudred years hence’* is the cry of the 
selfish and cold-hearted man of the world. wJio, easy liimself, is eon- 
tent to take things a.^ lie tinds them — never stirring a stop out of Jiis 
way to assist in re^lres^ing a })ro\tal grievance — in removing an 
obstacle to public freedom and lmppin<‘.ss — in tearing asunder tho 
crippling bonds of iin intolerant and <m.daving prejudice. 

it is tlie cry of sleek and comfortable* ]»atriots, who plume themselves 
on Iiaving no politics at all — on not earing a rush who is minister— on 
tlndr superiority to party triuivudis, and tlieir indifference to facliou.s 
contests, ** WJiy .should w»i trouble our^elvt^-s about a bioUsJi distinc- 
tion between orange and green? — what does it signify which fuwails? 
And if tl)o purest of the two colours .should happen to be the one 
doomed to be trampled in the du.st, or dyed in martyr.^’ blood, what of 
it ? — why fret your heart about tlait ? — it will be all the same a 
hundred years liencol’* 

It is the common cry of inen, who, se< ing the untaught and desti- 
tute children of the poor dropping in.'icn.'sibly and inextricably into 
crime, lift not a finger to ad\an(*e the cause of education — of menwJjo 
see labour degraded into a state of servitude so ruinou.s to body and 
mind, that the heart aches to think of it, and yet stir not a hair’.s 
breadtli to ri>»ist it in that lerribh* extremity, ami raise it by any 
small d<*grec out of its deploralde and brutabzed condition — of men, 
who, with the vital interc.sts of a race at st'dlce, while an iiivalual)lc. in- 
stitution is tottering under utldf*k, or a fearful dcspoti.sm is l^ing 
treacherously reared uj>, keep within doors, seabnl in their arm-cljairs 
by the fireside, heedless of everything good save their ches.s and Mieir 
’master. 

What they will not move out of that snug comer to do for a mition, 
they will not, while they are their own inavMt^Ts, bo roused to do for any 
individual in the nation. Poverty may lie brui.sed and ga-^-ping on the 
doorstep, but they will not offbr jt the sustenance <»f a eru'T.t, the bairn 
of a kind word. Tell a philaiithro[u-t of tliis order tlrat the man will 
2ic of w’ant at his gate, and hi.s great .'soul, looking out of liis half-shut 
eye?, v/ill perceive no dying object there — it will ^ee nothing but 

VOL. IV. M 
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futurity, revealing to him its benevolent secret, that, a hundred years 
hence, it will be all the same whether a i)oor devil die there or not. 

A good Christian philosopher who cun raise his mind to a point 
(and keep it th(,*re, .) whence a full century, with all its cradles and its 
graves, can be clearly overlooked, cannot be supposed to see, ^‘with 
equal eye,” any disagreeable subject immediately before him. It may 
or may not be then*; the thing may be afHicting and pitiable, or other- 
wise; but liowevtir it lie, one fact he deems certain, that it will be all 
the same in tlic next century, or the century after. 

A child may be falling under horses’ feet, or a mother may be 
floating down a stream; but why, upon tliis principle, risk a kick or a 
wet jacket? Lo^t or saved, it will ultimately be the same thing. The 
house over the way may be on lire, but us it cannot cross tlie road, the 
roasting ol‘ the inmates is of trifling consequence, and will be of none 
at all in due sea.''On. Why encounter j»eril and get scorched in the 
coat-skirts, to avert a calamity, or t<j prtjinotc an escape, when the two 
tldngs will be as om; by and by? Why hasten, with the reprieve in 
ones pocket, to save tlu* pardoned cul]»rit from being hanged? A 
sharp |insli, to be huro, will do it — another minute is enough — but a 
hundred ^Tiirs hence, wdicrc will be the diflcreace to him between guilt 
and Lnrioc('UC'*, a grin c in TS'ewgato or in Westminster Abbey ? 

(Jold- blooded iudilferonce — a])atliy that makes a stagnant pool of 
the heart's lil’e-slream — acirishne^s tliat knows not how tj*uly to enjoy 
even what it miserably and stupidly calls its owni — never yet had 
so comfortable a vmod. But the lendciu'y ot' the faBo and often fatal 
principle is, not to stop there. He who blindly adopts it as an estab- 
lished plnlosophical reason why he should take but little interest in 
the afluirs ol’ the world, and little ti-ouble to advance tlic welfai*e of 
iiivS neighbour, often in.'^cn.^bly tunis it, a two-edged implement, 
against himsi*lf. 

It is the insidious encJiiy of all exertion, all enti'rprise, all mural 
cxcelleiu'e, all iiitolleotuiil distinction. The poet who sends forth his 
lines, wanting any charm of dearness or consistency or strength that 
studious and piuicnt labour can give, wdiile cuinforting himself with 
the uotiou that his sonnet will be all the same a hundred years hence, 
may make up his little mind that it will be a profound secret to all 
llie world at the period spoken of. In like manner, to take another 
exami>le in the poet’s opposite — ^he statesman who winks at a wrong 
wlit*n done in his own beliulf, wfio mistakes a bench of ]mrtisans for 
a powerful people, and coiiloimds the session in which he struggles 
with the century who?c spirit he should understand, may learn that 
the exjK?dieut and Ua^ just arc not e.sseritially the same, even after the 
lapse of a Imudred }'eurs, and that it is possible for one man to be 
much talked of and little tliought of. 

The scllish man’s excuse for inJifteronce in the affairs of mankind 
becomes the justification of a vicious hiziness in tlie transaction of his 
own. The business which otherwise he >vould set about to-night is 
deferred until the inoniing; the work of to-morrow is of course post- 
poned until next week ; and the duty of the next week is delayed 
indelinitcly. The debate whether a necessary task, easily performed, 
shall be done now, or on Tuesday next, is a dangerous error ; but 
when the postponement is made on the great principle of the sluggard’s 
philosophy, that it will be all the same a hundred years heucei the 
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fault becomes a fatal one, and the consetjuences are gencrallj iiTo- 
mediable. 

It might interest the thoughtful reader, to search his memorj or 
his books for examples — furnished abundantly in national and indiW- 
dual liistory — of the error of this calculation, — that aj^parently trivial 
matters, however settled, must always be the same al'ter a long interval 
of time. It would be easy to bring down inany great birds that came 
from small eggs. If, when the infant Buonaparte was cutting Ixis 
teeth, a Corsican nurse had given him by mistake a wrong syrup, 
she might sagely have exclaimed that it would be all the same a hun» 
di'ed years hence — ^yet the little tooth-cutter lived to work some difler- 
cnces in Ins day. And when Newton's gardener swept away the 
famous apple, he could liave conscientiously dechircd tluit whether it 
fell prematurely, or remained to swell tim forthcoming pie of the phi- 
losopher, was an atlair of no possible moment to ]>eople in the next 
century — ^yet tiie a(.‘eiderit was by no means unimportant, oven in tlie 
minor sense of speculation ami curiosity. 

But to such inquiries there w ould be no end. Iliey are not neces- 
sary to the pr()of of tlic gross and miseiiievnus folly of the roasonor, 
who would justify an omission of his ow'n, on the score of its non- 
importance to j)OSlCTity. That folly is shewn in the fact, that it may 
be unimportant a ot'iitury henCe, but vitally important the next day 
— ^that it imiy not Ik* [micticully hurtful to our grandchildren, and yet 
immediately injurhms to our&tlves. The naixlm is too often the 
suggestion of those biisy Fiends (uiir wild passions and selfish vii‘cs) 
W'ho palter with us in a double sense — kee]>ing tin* letter, but not the 
spirit, of promise— and rendering what is inconfcfjucntial in the grave 
a matter of grave potency while our temporal interests are in existence. 


GLim’SES OF THE WORLD OF FASHION.* 

Ushered in undoscribed, with no title but the name of its hero— 
without a word of explanation, to assign it to some [>arti4:ular class of 
composition, whether novel or romance, talc of actual life, or vision of 
impossibilities — Mereditli,” l»y the Countess of Blessington, is in 
reality two stories. The book divides in the middle, and the two 
parts arc connected but by a very slight, yet potent and natural thread 
of interest. Tlic first half partakes of a far higfier quality of writing 
than the last; althougli there are tliousands of readers, thirsting ever- 
more for new stories of romjuicc and passion, who will be of a different 
way of thinking. 

All that is said and done in the first volume took place while 
Meredith, who is the writer of his own memoirs, was but a mere 
infant. Yet he dcjscribea the characters, the courtship, and the married 
fife of his sensual and px*ofligate father, and his high-wnmghl, holy- 
minded mother— paints in exact and elaborate detail the [»eoplc who 
figure about them— reveals their inmost thoughts and emotions — 
reports their private whisperings and glances — shews them up, in fact, 


* Meredith, by the Coo&tess of Blessiiigton, 3 vote. 
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in tlie very f=ecrccy of their machinations and intrigues ; greatly, it 
must be confessed to our astonishment, at his superhuman powers of 
observation and remembrance; until we learn that he has derived all 
liis information relative to these early days, in long after life, from a 
faithful servant of tlie family; — thougli any one disposed to be hyper- 
critical might still wonder how that iaithful old female contrived, not 
merely to overhear the closest conversation, in the house and out of 
the house, to note the faces of her master’s guests when she could not 
be present, and t(j rea<l their letters which she never saw, but even to 
penetrate into tlieir souK and discover all that was passing within ! 

This little oversight, so to he detected by the indefatigable hunters 
after ol»jectio]is, is at all events no drawback to the interest of the 
narrative of the fortunes of the Elder Mcreilitlis and their contempora- 
ries, >vho <*onjposc a hct of most noticeable persons, delineated with that 
skill and tact in tlie portraiture of worldly character, witli that deep 
knowledge of the frivolous mysteries of high-life manners and preju- 
dices, mid wc will ad<l, with that eourage to expose and denounce in 
tlieij* w(»rst liiileousno^.- tbe hateful Mdlishiiess and sickening depravity 
ol‘ which fashion i> >oiuetiines the beauteous mask — by which the best 
of Lady IllcMsinglon’s jirevious tides have been very strikingly eha- 
racterized. 

"We uiiafTeclcdly admire both the intiinmy with the subject and the 
resolution to deal justly with it, whieii appear in these chapters. 
In literiU'y excellence and in moral tendency, they equally do honour 
to the pen to which we owe them. 

On one j»oint indeed we are inclined to raise a moral objection. 
We do not like tc; see the gallant, the sensitive, the Ingb-ininded 
Meredith becoming the voluntary elironicler of sucli deeds as those of 
which his miscruble father was guilty. What a terrible picture of 
selfishness and di pravity wo liuve in the diameter and career of this 
father, Spciiem* Meredith — this hot lover and worse than icy husband 
— this tyraJit over wife and child, bound and diuined as he is by the 
whims of a mistress, who, as the wife of his fi iend, lie introduces 
under his own roof amidst a set of iashiouuble delinquents; only not 
the most des])i cable of mankind, because ho is of the party. 

Once or twdee W'o w'ere made half sensible of a little exaggeration 
in the degree of brutality and insult displayed, so sooti after marriage, 
by S])oncor Meredith to the object of his raptur(»us passion, whose 
beauty charms every eye but his ow'n, and wdiose pure and warm 
affections tlourish in the diilling shade of neglect and scorn; but it 
would perhaiis be rasli to say that even this sti-ong repulsive picture 
is overcolouretl; mid w^e forgive the son %vho is here made its painter, 
in consideration of the. beauty of that wdiich indeed it would be impos- 
sible to exaggerate — the simple truth of character delineated in Mrs. 
Meredith, wdio is a sort of Amelia in high-life, hardly less real, and 
not a whit less exalteil. This character is beautifully draw^n; am^ 
with the allecting death-bed of the penitent husband, reconciles us to 
the tragic horror of a succession of scenes wherein human nature 
figures but as a glittering serpent. 

One of the characters, a Mr. Mellingcourt, a millionaire all meanness, 
a candidate for admission into the highest circle without applying a 
golden key, is pow’erfully ptunted. There is something exquisitely 
ludicrous, and yet the truth is too sad to be laughed at, in the system 
by wJiieh he seeks and obtains respect, mcrily on the score of his riches 
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—not in the slightest degree bj the use of tliera. It is fearful to 
reflect on the fact here shewn, the moral here inculcated, .tliat it is 
quite enough to have wealth, without the smallest regard to spending 
it rightlj, to win the adulation of the world, oven of those who boast 
of belonging to the porcelain order of its day. Mellingeourt gives no 
dinner to a human sycophant, the whole season through — but every- 
body has the best of dinners for him, because he can never be in want 
of one. He lends spare cash to nobody, and gives not a farthing 
away, but he possesses countless thousands to give or lend if he likes, 
and is therefore anything but contemptibhj in the eyes of mankind. 
He is incomparably stupid, mean, and vulgar — but he is ridi, and 
that is enough. When, at a tabic of lords and ladies, ho spoke slight- 
ingly of a fortune of fifty thousand or so, nnd hinted at his own 
ability to buy it up fifty times over without entirely selling out of the 
funds— strange to say, the feeling his vulgarity engendered was one, 
not of scorn, but of increased respect, I low rich lies must lx*! All 
interest, if not all sense of virtue, was in that reflection. And a most 
instructive expositor of many tnelaiieholy >eerets discoverable in the 
great world of lashioii appears in tlic |M*rM>n of Lord 'IViJliani Mortimer. 
Coiineete<l with Lord William is a ‘^horl rolleetivo passage, which wre 
must co])y. 

“ Lord William Mortimer, like too many other \oungiT branches of tho aristo- 
cracy, was cursed with a taste for expense, %\hich his scanty provision as a emhtdt 
famtlle was not calculated to support. Few are tho**c who comniiiierate this ill- 
judged and ill-used class of society. Its members, horn in feudal dwellings, adorned 
with all the ensigns of grandeur, and nursed in the very lap of luxury, with e^'«s 
accustomed to behold ou every side the gauds of )i<*re(litary splendour, and with 
palates bahituated only to the choicest viands and exotie delicacies of a princely 
table, are little fitted for tho hardships they must uudiTgo. Hehold them while 
yet in their ininorities, ere reason has assumed Ikt empire over their minds, cast 
on the w’orld either as soldiers, sailors, attaches d'anifjossuflcs, or embryo parsons, 
with barely the means of supporting a frugal existence — to defray even the cost of 
which demands a system of rigid economy seldom a]>portaiT)ing to youth, and least 
of all to youth nurtured in the hotbed of luxury. Fancy a Lord Augustus, or a 
Lord William Henry, with a high-sounding, fiistorical, and aristocnitic name 
attached to it, compelled, al^er having i]uittod the magnificent paternal mansion, 
to lodge in some small and miserable house, in a narrow street, and — O degrada- 
tion !— perhaps over a mean shop! Instead of being waited on, as hitherto, by 
half a score of pampered menials, arrayed in laced liveries, and with powdered 
heads, exhaling the fragrance of a perfumer's shop, look on him, attended by a 
single servant of uncouth aspect, and smelling of the stable. See him eating* off 
delf • • • • For me, I cannot dwell on their hapless destinies without thedcepcbt 
sympathy ; and how they ean appear in tHe world with smiling faces, w'hile endur- 
ing such privations, ha.s ever been to me a matter of the most extreme surpiise. 
But * God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb ‘and shorn indeed to the quick ' 
are those high-horn and much-enduring youths.” 

Ijord William, amongst other thing.i, is a master in the art of matoh- 
making — a whimsical instance is alforded; but we must pass on, to 
salute a more finished, but not more respectable member of the order, 
in Lord Lymingtoii. 

“ The whole stock of affection generally implanted in the human heart to be 
called into action by its fellow -beings, was entirely bestowed by Lord Lymington 
on self, and it may be doubted whether all the ties of nature formed by man in the 
relative positions of sou, husband, fatlier, brother, and friend, ever exceeded, if 
they equalled, the sum expended by this individual on himself. This undue ex- 
penditure brought with it its own punishment, for the whole jiowers of his mind 
being directed to hut one foens — ^the study to avoid suffering any of the bodily or 
mental ills to which all of poor human kind are subject, not unfrequentiy occa- 
sioned even greater annoyances than those he sought l(^ evade. Lord Lymington 
had read that * the proper study of mankind is man/ and mistaking the true sense 
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of the philosophic poet who wrote the line, applied that which was meant for man- 
kind generally to his own individual case. So bland were his manners, and so 
even seemed* his temper, that he was, on a first acquaintance, sure to captivate the 
good will of those with whom he came in contact. Nor did they discover how 
much too favourably they hud judged him, ontil, on a greater intimacy, enconraged 
by hi^ urbanity, they ventured to appeal to his sympathy when labouring under 
^me of the trials from which none are exempt. Too qulcklv, then, they found 
that he listened to the relation of their affiictions with an indifference which not 
even his habitual good breerling could conceal ; and that he ever after carefully 
avoided their society/’ 

This noble lord is guardian to tlio youthful Meredith; and at the 
first meeting, takes tlie hand of his ward — but drops it instantly, for he 
finds it hot, and is alarmed at the bare pos.sibility of fever! He is de- 
lighted with Mereditli I'ark, but obser\ung the vivid green of the 
lawn, fears the damp, and discovers that the youth has a pale face. 
“ The fatlicr and mother, too, died here!” is Jiis considerate rcllcction, 
in tlic youth's jiresence; and lie would doubtless have ordered his 
horses on the sjiot, luit that luncheon had been ordered first. lie had 
given many inj unctions that the cotehttes a hi minute sliould be par- 
ticularly tender; and he desired his attending physician, while these 
were pn*paring,'to mix a camphor julep for him. “ Be sure to bring 
down tlic thermometer,” add»*<l the. peer, iri order that there may 
bo no mistake about the temperature of the room I am to sit in. You 
had better, alscu prejiarc a digestive pill, lest I may suffer from the 
tough niijat one is always sure to encounter in the country.” 

"J'his is a sjieeimen of the maUidc imacfinaire in which there is no 
tou(!li of caricature — ^luit the creature should be seen at full length, in 
undiinini'^hed, unextenuated selfishness, to do liiin justice. 

Jj<.)rd Lyminglon, however, died one summer day, an unlamentcd 
victim to hi> selfislines.s, the miserable dupe ot‘ a rascally valet, and the 
deceiver of everybody not utterly wortldos.s who hud confidently 
reckoned on being remembered in his will. To whomsoever he 
intended to cheat into his service, to trick out of their attentions and 
assiduities, he would say — 

“ You wdll find, my good friend, that I have not forgotten you in 
my will.” 

If the game were worth a little extra trouble, he w'ould go so far as 
to produce the document, and put his finger upon the passage be- 
queathing a. rich handful of his untold hoards. How the lucky looker- 
on would rub his liamls, mentally, as the coming legacy flashed on his 
visfori! lie felt tlu» money already in his pockets, there or there- 
abouts. It was hi.<, of course, past all doubt or mistake — ^tlie day 
after fo-rnorrow, or the morning after that. The gold was told down 
—and only waited to be take.n up. 

And on Ids nolile benefactor he accordingly attended, as in duty 
bound, summer and winter, night and noon-time — proclaiming his 
many invisible virtue.^ — trumpeting his innumerable unknown and un- 
disooverable talent — watching for opportunities of tending his few real 
wants and his multitudinous whims and affectations— and evincing liis 
own gratitude and rc^ipect in every conceivable shape of servitude and 
toadyism. 

Oh ! ye immortal gods ! as the great Roman cried. Wliat, then, 
woulilj^c his sensations of indignation and astonishment, when, on the 
death of the noble lord, it was di.^^covered that this munificent bene- 
factor had, on the very day after he had displaj’^ed the golden -lettered 
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passage of his last will and testament to the legacy-lmnting gaze of his 
affectionate sycophant, added a cool codicil to the document, annulling 
the legacy, and appending as a reason for the change, some hiting libel 
upon the poor devil thus pitilessly cut off? 

‘ Such was the practice of cunning Lord Lymington. Even ladies, 
when they heard his will read, found themselves flattered and wor^ 
shipped in a thumping legacy, for which they invoked blessings upon 
his memory— only to mutter swarms of pretty little spiteful execra- 
tions between their teeth, when they heard read aloud the cruel 
codicil, which, by striking off the be(]ucst, seemed to allege against 
thorn some secret and shameful offence against the illustiious, tlte 
munificent-minded deceased ! 

There may be Lord Lymingtous still left alive and above ground, 
some with, some >vithout cororu ts; and the monil wo derive from 
Lady Blessingtoii’s picture of the p<N.r is, that all toadying and syco- 
phantic waiters lor dead men’s shoes, should never fondly fancy that 
they have seen a will, unless they have, seen every one of the codicils. 

The remainder of Meredith’s iiaiTativo is, as wc have hinted, a 
romantic and moving love-story, in width he plays tlie appropriate 
hero to a licroine wlio is perfectly irrt'.^j.stiblc. The tale is full of 
vici^situde, sentiment, tind pH.^^sitm. It U terrifying in si>me places, and 
affecting in more; there i.s prtdoiind mystery, and unex}»ectcd dis- 
covery; vi('0 of u l)l3iek-ji*t dye, mid virtue wldeh, though ditunund- 
like, in its lustre and <liirability, is m*it!ier loo luhtiiig nor too hrigiit 
to be human— that womanly— for man can rarely claim it in the 
same degree. 


THE WOFUL VOICE. 

UT MISS SKELTON. 

Tbkre came a voice from a distant land, vith a sad lamentiog tone — 

It told of war, and chains, and death, power lost, and glory gone ; 

A voice of i>ain, dc.spair, and wo»% a wild anil mournful cry — 

** Oh, England ! mother! weep for us, a bitter deuth we die I 

** Weary and wounded, faint and few, wc fight, and fight in vain j 
We die, nod leave* our bones to strew this deberij^ icy plain, 

And to thee the memory of our blood, and our distant tomb to be 
An altar and a fitting shrine for a vengeance worthy thee." 

And England heard that woful voice, and bow'M her ipieenly head, 

And there went a wail round her sacred .shores, a mourning for the dead , 
For many u happy heart was chill'd, and many a hope laid low, 

And many a warm affection sleeps with them ^beneath the snow. 

And England wept — well may .she weep— yet doth she weep in vain ; 

Not all her tears, her blood, her wealth, can bring back life again, 

Or change that note of utter grief, or hush that voice of shame, 

Winch tells of chains and bitter death, defeat, and tarnioh’d fame. 

There came a voice from a distant land, a wild and moui'nful cr> — 

** Oh, England ! mother ! weep for us, a bitter death we die ! 

And we leave to thee our de.sert tomb, a fitting shrine to be 

For a vengeance meet for such fate as ours, a vengeance* worthy thee ! 

** Oh, England! mourn thy fallen sons; ob! gallant hearts and brave, 
Mourn hearts as gallant and as true — mourn, lor yc could not save ; 

And let their distant, desert tomb, a deathless altar be 
To vengeance worthy wrongs like theirs, to vengeance worthy ye 
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A STORY OF THE CIVIL WARS^ 

Marmaduhe Wyvil; 07*, the MnitTs Bevengp.. By Henry William Herbert^ 
ISeq.y author of “ Oliver Cromu^pll*^ 3 rols. Collntm.^^^ Thero are a hundred 
faults in this tale,” says the introduction to the “Vicar of WaHefield we 
cannot so safely add to this remark, which is applicable to the storv before us, 
the qualification that follows — “ and a hundred things might be said to prove 
them teautics hut of this we are sure, that hundreds of tears will be shed 
U])on it to blot them out. 

The wTiter makes his first appearance in his own character, his second on 
the literary stage ; arnl he deserves a cordial welcome, lie has great powers, 
and considerable profieieiicy in the rare art — tlu* art of rightly using his 
powers ; but he has something to learn, too, resj>ccting the management of 
thorn, (possibly he is not very (»ld yet,) or h** would not waste them in sur- 
charged d<‘.scription, in needless partialities for the painful, in eloquent elabo- 
rations .sulistituted for .simple touches, the.se siiltetitiitions being rendered 
necessary by the mistake of choosing a design that depends for effect less upon 
any merit or novelty of its own than upon the brilliant and powerful execution 
of it. 

The work is woven out of the usual mixed iTi.aterials, tlu* historical and the 
fictitious ; and the interest of it consists sidely in the rejK*tition of the olil story, 
tlic conduct of a devoted and dc*s(;rted maiden, who takes revenge iqum her 
infamous lover by sacrificing herself and heaping obligations upon him. Yet 
with what vigour and freshness is the old talc told ! 

liich and rare Alice Selby ! bright and true* as anything that English 
beauty, whether in lK)ok.s or in flesh and blood, has to bimst of! We may have 
met you before upon a score of (K'casions, but never did your spells work more 
powerfully ujion the soul. Y ou may not now be created for the first time, but 
you will not so^m bo forgotten. 

It w'os so long ago as the day following the groat battle at Worcester, w hen 
the crowning mercy was vouchsafed to Cromwell, that the lovely and noble 
Alice was ^zing, without one poisoned arrow in her pure and generous heart, 
upon the landscape .strotclnng amund her father’s old hall, "Woolverton. 
Hotly pursued by tlio Tmti-ctor’s soldiers, a lloyalist dashed within view ; 
he was young, handsome — her sympathies, moreover, and those of her fond 
father, Avere with the cause he had fought for, but all this was nothing — it was 
enough that he was in peril ; every drop of her kind blood was on fire to 
save l\im, and at the risk <9 every thing precious to her, (her own life not 
being thought of,) she did save him. Alice became the guardian angel of the 
gallant cavalier, Mannadukc Wyvil. At great sacrifice and cost, with the 
utmost anxiety and amidst iinmineut danger, he was snatched from the 
of death, and buried (but alive) in a secret chamlier which defied ^scovexy. 
There she ministered to his wants, and cheered his despondency ; and there 
the gratitude of the ardent cavalier soon took a yet tenderer shape, and spoke 
in the tones of love. Hut even Iwfore it so spake, her own heart was moulded 
by an instinctive sj'mimthy to hear ; it had unconsciously throbbed for Wyvil. 
A suspicion that she loved the glorious-featured being*^ she had saved darted 
across the innocent mind of Alice. She shrunk from visiting him in his drear 
and silent seclusion. She resented the suspicion — ^it was bold, uninaidenlv 
effrontery to love, herself unloved ; and she prayed to be freed from such 
imaginations, and resolved to drive out the thougiit (bitter-sweet, perhaps, as 
it was) for ever. But, says the eloquent narrator — “ Such thoughts are most 
insidious and subtle guests; and once admitted into the sanctuary of the 
human mind, can scarcely be ejected thence, but will creep forward— onward 
and forward still ! till they Imve reached the shrine and altar of that wondrous 
temple, disguised, perhaps, and hidden under some specious mask, but still 
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unchanged and vigoroosly active ; and at the last shake off this counterfeited 
aemblancOf and kindle the w'hole place ^vith the full blaze of Confessed and 
overmastering passion.'* ^ Alice ere she had well found out her own love, dis- 
covered Wy vile. Wyvil was a warm — almost a wild — a truly |>assiohate 
love-tnaker. They embraced, as though they were to Iw but one being ever- 
more; and when, by the must hazardous jtaths and through accumulated 
difUcnlties, Wyvil escaped into France, so present was he ti> her far-st'eing 
soul, that she hardly felt they won,* separated. In France, AVvvil was in 
greater peril that in England. There was a tyrant in his own breast luprc 
potent tnan the pitiless Protector. A dangerous and subtle element of his 
nature was there roused into action. Ilia besetting weakness w'as vanity— 
the vanity of being first in all things-— vanity which he would fain Irnve 
dignified by the title of that ambition for which casual observers might mis- 
take it. An act of generous ]»ravcry had given him a claim U|)on tlie interest 
of the loveliest English lady attendant upon the fortunes of her exiled 
monarch at the court of Louis*. We h*avc him for a moment exposed to the 
fascination of her smile, and return to a picture of Alice under the trial.'j of 
absence. 

• Alice had from infimey cnj» yed the regards and the solicitude of a sjwtless and 
high-spirited relative, her cousin, Henry C’linbmcr. a colonel in Cromwell’a 
service, the paragon of roundheads, the laTsonification of all that was lofty, chi- 
valrous. and sincere, in tin* republican cjuise. From C'linloncr. ehargt*d with the 
appreliension of Maniuulukc, had Alice concealed her lover ; from lier ho 
could not so ctusily conceal his moro than ctuisinly love, llcscuing her from 
the gripe of rufiians by wboin she was Ix'sct, the bursting tbmigb strongly 
controlled heart of (yliidoner ga\e forth the expression of its passi«>n, and 
prayed for a roturu. Alas I tliere was gratitude, esteem, Tcvcrence, even, but 
these only, for him. All the rest— all that was most ex«juislte and inexpres- 
sible — was for Marmaduke, from whom she awaited, week by week, and 
month by month, tidings of truth and love — of truth, which only at distant 
intervals .she would allow herself to doubt — of love which, if it should ever fail, 
must involve the failure of life also. And at last we learn that there w(‘re not 
so many radiai^t smiles on her bright face — There was n(»t s\udi Ji mirthful 
and continuous sunshine as had been wont to heam^ from all her sparkling 
features ; there was not such a bounding and elastic joy as useil to manifest 
itself in every motion of her light fairy frame.” Yet she was th(‘ very soul 
of jKitience — of womanly heroism even. 

At length the absent lover wnde— the letter was intereepted—its contents 
proved that he had been com-ealHl at VV\)olverton, and its veniorahii* owner, 
with his devoted daughter, were banished trom England, driven from their 
loved home, amidst the tears of friends and dependents, a.s a punishment for 
saving, in his vital need, the brave, the generous, the faithful Marmaduke. 

Forth they went ttj seek an asyluni with a relation at the French iMjurt. 
Forth went Alice, comforted in her deejj atHietion with the thought that i:i 
banishment she should be nearer to ^|annaduke. The sweet hope turned to 
bitter despair. AV’^e left him expised to a fascination which his vain, fickle, 
selfish, passionate temperament was witlwiut the power to resist. In Paris, 
the hunted wretch, whose life ha»l been heroically saved by her on wljoin tin- 
penalty of expatriation for the deed had m»w^ fallen, was the admiretl of all 
admirers. She heard of him ns the universal captivator ; she saw- Idm even 
the worshipping attendant upon Ijcaxity, herself unseen ; — until at last her ow n 
pure, and at first disbelieving ears, convinced her, not merely of' his criminal 
infidelity in plighting vows to another, but of his indescribable Imsern ss, in- 
gratitude, ana infamy, in denying the existence of the passion he had professed 
for her. And this was her reward — hers, Bui revenge was offered her, in 
the attentions— the admiration of a whole court dazzle<i by her beauty, pd 
charmed by a modesty so w'onderfully rare, especially in that y>lace and priod. 
Marmaduke hears — and then see.s. lie Wholds Alice — Alice the admired of 
the courtly multitude— Aw Alice ! Deeper and deeper bad his vain nature 
sunk in the worldly and the despicable ; but now, it was aroused, not by a 
feeling of shame, but by a new instinct of selfisbiiC'S. H** had the effrontery 
to walk up to her, in one of the pauses of the dance, exclaiming^ “ And has 
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not Mistress Selby one glance of recognition, one word of welcome, for an old 
friend?” 

Throughout the night the sense of betrayal and desertion had intruded like 
a ghastly phantom in the midst of revelry and mirth ; but now — 

** She turned her head round quickly, and, not now pale and haggard fJrom long 
and close confinement, as when he plighted her his faith, but full of health and 
vi^ur, and high manly beautj, sumptuously attired, and seemingly in the highest 
spirits, Marmaduke stood before her. Her cheek, indeed her brow — nay, more, 
her neck and bosom, and all the smooth expanse of her fair shoulders, were 
suffused for a moment witli a deep crimson blush ; but her clear eye retained its 
natural calmness, and her melodious voice did not falter, us she extended her hand 
to him frankly, and replied in French, to the words which he hi'id spoken in their 
own language, in order that de Bellefonds, who was standing by her side, might 
not conceive himself excluded. ' Indeed, I have,’ she said ; * I am 'sincerely glad to 
see you, and Monsieur de Bellefonds here can tell you that 1 asked after you from 
him, and expressed niy joy at your well doing.* 

“‘Well — you will dance with me,’ he added, ‘will yon not? for I have very 
much to say to you, and more to ask. I can’t guess what brought you hither ; 
come, they are standing up even now.* 

“ * I would with pleasure,’ she replied, ‘ and I will, if you wish it, by and by ; 
but for this time 1 am engaged to the count here 1* 

“ lie looked at lier steadfastly for a moment, and then said in English in a low 
voice, * Voii are changed, Alice — you are changed. You have been flirting here 
with kings and dukes and barons, until you think a British gentleman beneath 
your notice.' 

“ 8he gave him one look — one ! fraught with the whole of her deep mind, — so 
mild, so tender, and yet at the same time so ineifabi y r«q)roacliful, that his eye sunk 
beneath it. ' Allons f she said, * monsieur (c comte, the dancers are arranged in their 
places,’ and with the ivords, she gave him her gloved hand, and passed onward. 

“‘Beautiful creature I’ muttered Wyvil to himself; ‘more beautiful tenfold 1* 
and then he followed quickly after them, and said in French, as he overtook them, 
‘ The next dance, then — the next dance. Mistress Alice will be mine.' 

“ ‘ Certainly, if you wish it,* she replied, and then the instruments burst forth 
with a loud symphony, and all the graceful forms started at once into quick motion.” 

The scene coutinuod in the same spirit, the power with which womanly feeling 
was suppressed suggtrsting an image of that tcrril)le one of Ford'^s, in the 
“ Broken Heart.” The effect w^as snew'ii in the after reflections of the bewil- 
dered and double-dealing betrayer. 

“ ‘ This girl,* so ran his anxious meditation, ‘ this artless and unsophisticated girl! 
what can it mean ? 1 do not understand. By Heaven ! no regular town beauty accus- 
tomed for long years to all tlie homage, all the gay flattery of courts, could carry it 
more easily. So calm — so self-possessed— so graceful ! Oan she have heard ? Can 
she suspect ? No I — no ! it is not possible ; there would have been wrath, indignation, 
jealousy ! No !— no ! she could not so have met me — could not have so conversed 
with me, and that too touching Isabella, had she dreamed only that she was her rival, 
her successful rival ! and yet in what — in what is there comparison or rivalry ? In 
what? In nothing. She must — she shall be mine I’ And with the thought he 
sprang up from his chair, and begun once more to stride with heavy and irregular 
steps to and fro the saloon, till ho sU)ppod once again and said aloud, ‘ And what 
then — what with Isabella ? Her fiery, Spanish temper, when she shall find herself 
deserted ! — there will be no restraint, no curb upon its fury ! — no corslet that could 
ward off her sharp vengeance! And it was but to-day — this cursed day !— doubly 
cursed to-day ! that I committed myself to her, beyond all retractation I And if I 
could retract, would Alice hear me? There was no love in her cool eye, no con- 
sciousness either of injury endured, or of remaining tenderness, or of premeditated 
wrong. All calm, as if w^e had been ever friemls, more than friends never 1 Oh I 
I am hedged about with toils on every side, beset, betrayed ; thousands of devils I 
ruined — ay, mined beyond hope ! My estates forfeited — ay, and the very hope of 
their restoration gone — sold to the pestilent Jews — lost I lost! beyond redemp- 
tion !” 

What followed? Irfluenced by mingled passions and abject wants, by 
vanity, by re-awakened passion,^ by the necessity of repairing his ruined for- 
tunes, he threw himself at the feet of the Forsaken, renewed his false vows, 
and — ^udien a word of truth, one word, might perchance have saved him — 
denied by solemn oaths the utterance of those;new' vows, of that denial of his 
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first profession of passion, which his indignant and outraged victim had herself 
heard. The soul of Alice sickened at his infamy and meanness — she despised 
him, and she told him so-— but (what is impossible to love in woman P) she 
loved him stilt with all her heart. 

Alice, rendered an orphan by this cruel betrayal, was now herself dying. 
She sought her great revenge in her last moments. Bestowing on the despic* 
able Wyvil the wealth which could alone procure him the hand of the bright 
beauty for whom he had deserted her, Alice hojied to secure his refonnauon 
and happiness. He did not scruple to accept it ; but standing at the altar, the 
witness of his marriage with her lovely and innocent rival, her emotions 
betrayed her ; and the agonized bride discovered the heartlessness of the 
alliance she had so nearly formed. Wyvil was cast off in scorn when he 
seemed most secure; and ending his life miserably and in frenz;y, only 
escaped a meeting from which, brave as he was, his soul shrunk, with the 
injured avenger of the wrongs of Alice. 

Amidst great admiration^ of the power with which this common story is 
wrought up into splen<lid romance, we turn to a few points of ol jjection. 
Many readers, hurried on by the passionate earnestness of the narrative, will 
not pause to heed the exaggerated description and redundant epithet which 
. arc frequently observable^ Several of the conflh'ts and death-struggles are 
open to a protest on the score of taste, however attractive they may be to the 
majority of romance -readc^rs ; but the following, of a less gliastly character, 
will more conveniently shew what is meant : — 

^ “ The gorgeous light of an unclouded afternoon at Midsummer, was clothing the 
rich woods and grassy lawns in a resjdendent robe of golden glory — the air was all 
alive and vocal with the hum of ten thousand glittering insects — the gardens were 
one glow of roses, with myriads of bright buttcrtlies fTnttering round their perfumed 
petals— the streams were rippling with a soft melody like womnn’s laughter— earth, 
water, air were redolent of mirth and Wauty j and as the slow and ponderous car- 
riage, which conveyed the old man and his daughter from the place of tlieir birth, 
rolled as it were reluctantly over the smoothly gravelled road, it seemed to Alice 
as if the grinding wheels were crushing out the joys, the hopes, the very life of her 
young heart,” &c. 

Among the common-place tricks of art, may’ V»e noticed the practice (a popular 
one, we admit) of re-introducing a character at a given point, with an elaborate 
description of his jierson and costume ; so that, in some interesting situation, 
we are led to expect an entirely new comer, and it turns out to Iks an old 
acquaintance. These are small vices, it is true, but they are the less worth 
persisting in by such a writer as Mr. Herbert is. 

A more important defect in the construction of his present work, is the 
uniformity observed in giving each of his principal characters a claim upon 
some other on the score of saving life ! -Mice has saved that of Marmaduk^, 
who forsakes her — hence his ingi'atitude is heightened ; Chaloner, who is 
rejected by Alice, has saved hers— hence, his claim to the love denied him 
seems to be advance<l ; Wyvil has savc;l Isabella — hence a tie is established in 
that quarter for similar uses. The characters compose a little Humane 
Society. Nevertheless, we confidently say'’, that in no society where humanity 
exists, can there be an atom <if insensibility to the bold delineations of passion, 
and the forcible lessons of principle — the pictures of virtue, villany, and suffer- 
ing— to be found in Marmadukc Wyv'il. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE EAST. 

Claims of the Christian Aborigines of the Turhish or Osmmli Empire, By 
W. F, Ainsworth^ F,G,S., Cunningham and Mortimer, — The extent of 
the information, and the interest of the claims advocated in these pages arc 
singularly dispruportioned to the small size and low price of the work. The 
subject — the claims of the Christian aborigines of the Tui’kish empire upon 
civilized nations — falls properly into the literary care of Mr. W. F. Ainsworth, 
who, it may lie remembered, had in charge the late expedition to the Chaldean 
Christians, from the Christian Knowledge Society. His object is to promote 
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the interests, both spiritual and temporal, of a prostrate and often wronged and 
suffering people ; and it appears tot he purposes to devote some monthly 
effort, in a separate publication, to tot pmhmthropic, thougH we fear not 
readily attainable puqKwe. His present view of the subject includes three 
divisions, and he severally treats of the claims of the aborigines, the existing 
condition and prospects of the Osmanii empire, and the aspect and position of 
the missionary enterprise in AVestem Asia. It may be proper to remind the 
reader, as the first step to awaken his interest, that the only right possessed by 
the Osmanii Turks to the rich and great countries (for the most part, Christian 
formerly) ovcjr which they rule, is that of conquest. They rose to power 
within the country, but the}' are not the aborigines of it. Mr. Ainsworth 
shews, we think, by bringing extensive reading and close argument to his aid, 
that there are many considerations afiecting the w'elfare of these people which 
deserve to be entertained ; and he forcibly advances the suggestion which w'as 
once laid before parliament, of the necessity of giving protection to our Pro- 
testant brethren in tlie East. The French have long since taken under their 
protection the Roman Catholics of Turkey. But of course nothing in the 
way of penniment security and advancement could be effected, but by all sects 
ana classes of Christians in the East making common cause, and exhibiting in 
j)rac;tice the !)rotherhood which should be the bond of their faith. Our zealous 
advocate |>erccives in the establishment of Protestant secs in the Mediterranean 
and at Jerusalem, a circumstance which tends strongly to increase confidence 
in the proximate regeneration of the East. That he himself has enthusiasm, 
as well as confidence, is seen in a passage of considerable power, which we 
here subjoin : — 

“ As it hM been said that there are stars so distant, that though their light has 
been travelling towards us ever since the ci‘eation, it has never yet reached us, so 
there are meanings in God’s dispensations, a light in events long past, which, 
through our imperfection of moral vision, or the thick medium through which we 
have to judge, ma3r not yet have broken upon us, and may not, indeed, till far in 
the bosoni of eternity. The meaning of the brazen serpent in the wilderness was 
not seen till the Sou of Man was lifted up on the cross ; the purpose of David’s 
education as a shepherd w’as not read till the publication of the Book of Psalms. 
There was a meaning in that three years’ drought and famine in the time of Elijah, 
in the reign of Ahab, in the land of Judea, not known even to the church of God till 
the general epistle of James, after the crucifixion of our Saviour. An event like that 
of Banyan’s imprisonment for thirteen years had a meaning that could not be seen 
by that generation, indeed is but beginning to be known now, after the translation 
of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ into more than twenty languages. An event in a 
still greater cycle of dispensations, like the banishment of the puritans to America, 
had a meaning which we are now only beginning to comprehend. And lastly, 
circumstances like those which threw the key of the Mediterranean into the pos- 
sAsion of a Protestan t power, did the same with Malta — the bridge between the 
Oriental and the Occidental world — and, finally, opened one of the antique gates 
of Christendom to the same nation, can only be understood when those future 
events have begun to march by in succession, Vor which those previous steps of 
God's providence are so evidently taken.” 


SLEEFINQ AND DREAMING. 

Mens Corporis^ a Treatise on the Operations of the Mind in Sleep, By 
Fountain Hastings Mlwin, Fstp, of Lincoln's Inn, Parser.— The best thing, 
perhaps, ever said about sleep "was uttered by Sancho, when he called down 
blessinjg^s on^the man who first invented it. “ It WTaps one all over like a 
cloak,* is said with a sense of the exact trutl), and a rich experience of comfort 
and coziness, exalting the commonplace into something poetical. 

The poets, it must be admitted, now'ever, in their w’ay, have beaten Sancho 
as much in other high qualities, as he may have excelled them in homeliness, 
when apostrophizing “tired nature.^ sweet restorer, balmy sleep;” and then 
aboye^ all, there are, as ^ sleep’s attendants, the dreams w'hieh are the poet’s 
realities, the world of his own creation, from which he is ever loath to wake 
to the substantiality of a flinty couch, a thorny path, a hard-hearted gone- 
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ration, and perhaps, ultimately, a cold marble monument — ^provided he is 
lucky, and no dean-and-chapter interfere to prevent its erection. , 

And truly it may well happen, that the encomiums which, from Shakspeare 
down to the very latest sonnetteer, our poets have lavished upon sleep — 
that the dreams wherein, with eyes sealed up, they have beheld forms and 
colours of such exquisite and enduring beauty — should have abounded in that 
quarter at all times, seeing that civiliised nations have so long been prone to 
keep their poetical functionaries scant of food ; and that, according to the treatbo 
before us, m such scantiness is the treasure of poetry to be very frequently 
found. To speak rather in the key of the physician than the metaphysician, 
when the stomach is quite empty the head overflows. 

** Those,” .says Mr. El win, iu this learned and thoughtful work — “ those 
who have undergone great pain and suflering from starvation are said to 
describe their dreams as being peculiarly beautiful. Some persons have sub- 
mitted to deprivation of food for the express purpose of inducing dreams of a 
poetic nature, and have, by their own statements, l>een rewarded by an abun- 
dance of dreams peculiarly brilliant and enchanting, infinitely’ more so than 
at any other time. It is singular that ilr<^anilng should be possible during the 
severest pains of hunger, and still nmre so that under such circumstances they 
should be of any other kind than distressing.” 

It is fortunate, however, as well as singular ; and since starvation and ima- 
ginative beauty are so intimately allied, stninling indeed almost in the rela- 
tion.ship of cause and eflect, it would be not exactly undesirable, that some of 
the rich and worldly starvers of the sons of literature should be themselves 
converted, by this very natural and cat^y process of hunger, into poets. , There 
would be poetical justice iu it, at all events. Cut otV the supplies at Love- 
grove’s, stop the ever- flowing tide of gc.)od things at the door of the London 
Tavern, and what cantos of prime new town-made verse would jK)ur in upon 
our publishers, whilst every “ jKict’s comer” of the press would daily, nightly, 
and w^eekly run over in rhyme. 

Most cordially do we hope that Mr. El win, to whom we are here indt*bt(‘d 
for much curious information relative t<i slecjung and dreaming, has not found 
it at all necessary to deny himself corponil comforts in order to qmilify himself 
for an investigation of the 3feris Corporis. We trust, in the most grateful 
spirit, that the intellectual <|iiulity of his subject was not of such a nature as 
wholly to preclude mutton, or to render plain foggy air the s(j1c delicacy of tbo 
season. We will jather suppose that there may be something after all in the 
<ild theory which Dryden expounds, by the lips (so to speak) of Dame Tartlet, 
with such characteristic force and clearness : — 

“ This yellow gall that in the stomach floats 
Engenders all these visionary thoughts ; ^ 

When choler overflows, then dreams are bred 
Of flames, and all the family of red ; 
lied dragons and red lieasts in sleep we view. 

For humours are distiiigiiislfd by their hue. 

From hence wc dream of wars and warlike things. 

And wasps and hornets with their double wings, 
t'holer adust congeals our blood with fear ; 

Then black bulls toss us, and black devils tear. 

In sanguine, airy dreams, aloft we bound ; 

With rheums oppress’d, we sink in rivers drown'd. 

More 1 could say, but thus conclude my theme— 

The dominating humour makes the dream.” 

Many persons never dream at all — ^they will find enough in this work to m^e 
tliLia strongly desirous of the possession of the faculty. It would be like losing 
one of the essential senses to be without it — a faculty only less precious than 
that of waking again. Those who can and do dream, wifi discern, both in a 
literary and philosophical .sense, much to interest them in the opinio*is which 
Mr. El win has here, from remote as well as from more familiar sourc s, drawn 
together, and in the sagacity and knowledge with whicli he has supported his 
owm. His aim includes an inquiry into the nature of mind, and the sensative 
and insensative states, the mental action in each of these conditions, the period 
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of transition, the construction of mind, the moral power and free will, with an 
examination of various opinions concerning the nature of mind and instinct. 
Through the discussions into which these various sections lead him, it would 
be vain to follow our guide, however intelligent ; but there is sufficient in his 
matter to reward the philosophic inquirtT. There is an obscurity, we confess, 
not unallicd to the doziness of the subject, pervading some of hiS’ reasonings 
and speculations ; but the w ork, nevertheles.s, is manifestly the performance of 
a zealous student, trained to habits of patient investigation, and gifted with 
much natural acuteness. 

Experience renders the following pa.ssagc one of universal interest : — 

“ We are sometimes alarmed in our dreams by supposed danger, and are con* 
ficious of making an exertion to save ourselves, but yet without success. At the 
moment of the anticipated danger, the terror is often so great as to awoke us. For 
instance, it is no uncommon occurrence to dream of being pursued by wild beasts : 
we distinctly see their approach, and endeavour to escape by running away, or by 
climi>ing to some secure place ; hut every effort to move seems to be in vain ; we 
are unable to exert ourselves. Usually no cause appeal's to prevent our escape ; no 
object is seen to restrain the urgent attempts to save ourselves by flight from the 
pursuing animals ; but yet every limb is paralyzed — ever>' effort is in vain. The 
cause of this peculiar state of mental action may be thus explained. The remem- 
brance, and consequently the apjiarent reality, in sleep, of our ideas of touch, are 
not so vivid as those of vision. We see distinctly the objects of our terror, but 
the memory docs not bring before the mind the idea of the sensation of touch, and 
consequently we cannot imagine the sensation of running or climbing, which 
would ensue upon that remembrance. The clearness with which the memory re- 
produces before the mind the ideas of past time, formed by the sensation of vision, 
causes those ideas of imagined vision to he peculiarly powerful ; the contrary is 
the case with the sense of touch ; thus the imagined sense of touch will be less 
clear and distinct than the imugined sense of vision ; and when compared with it, 
as in the supposed scene, will, for that reason, produce confusion in the mind of 
the dreamer. Ln the waking state, the mind is accustomed to the usual and invu- 
Tiable distinctness of the different sensations ; and no confusion arises in the mind, 
because each sense operates uniformly and w ithout any apparent variation. In 
sleep, the remarkable clearness of visual imagination increased by the vividness 
and intensity of the mental action peculiar to that stal 9 , renders the scenes pre- 
sented to the mind’s eye of the dreamer to be apparently as real as if they were 
viewed in open day. But it is not so with the sense of touch. Thus one sense is 
in its action as if perfect ; the otlicr scarcely acts, or but imperfectly. The usual 
antecedent to vision, the object seen, excites sensation ; the usual antecedent to 
touch, the ground which is trodden, or the weapon which is handled, causes no 
sensation. The dreamer is in tlie same condition as if during the waking state he 
has lost the sense of touch, but retains that of vision.” 


STRUGGLES IN CIRCASSIA. 

The Circassian Chief; a Itomance of Russia^ hy William H. G. Kin^ston^ 
Esq, 3 vols. II. Bentley. — llussiim subjects, introduced into English litera- 
ture, have generally an unpopular air ; and the inconsiderate but prejudiced 
reader i.s apt to turn from a romance laid in that almost illimitable land, as 
from a topic rather chilling than exciting. But of course it very frequently 
happens that the objcctitm is of the most superficial order; and in some 
especial instances, it has been the triumph of Kussian history or legend to 
furnish scenes as attractive, and stories as popular and memorable, as those of 
sunnier and more auspicious climes. 

The work before us, however, might more properly, perhaps, have been 
styled a Circassian romance ; for whatever in its personages and pictures may 
be most calculated to allure and to fix the attention of all who take up the 
work, to interest temporarily or pennanently to in.struot, undoubtedly is 
associated more with Circassian than with Kussian life and scenery. This, 
however, is of little consequence— so long as the interest and tht' instruction 
aforesaid are secured— and on this point we undertake to answer confidently 
in the Chiefs behalf. 
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This w ork is of a highly romantic cliaractor, yet there are some reasons 
why it might almost bo regarded as a veritable chapter of modern history. 
Conspiracies similar to that which forms a striking portion of the contents will 
be found in nearly every work relating to Kussia ; events such as compose the 
exciting and glorious incidents of the contest here depicted, are of actual oc- 
currence ; while the characters are, for the most part, real personages, who 
were, and, perhaps, still arc, playing their parts on the stage of life ; and we 
are told to number among them not only Arslan Gherrii, the heroic, Hadji 
Guz Bey, the sagacious and the brave, nut besides others M'ho here iic^e 
honourably among the Circassians, Sclem, the undaunted, the accompliAod, 
and the enlightened — a noble cliaraete'', nobly sustained througli many trials 
and prodigious enteri)rises. 

The course of the events here related docs not admit of our following it 
closely ; nor should we be just to the obarimters — ^many of which have much in 
common, or partake at least, t)f gt*neral chura(‘teristics — by drawing them 
apart from the narrative, and exhibiting them scparattdy. But so much of the 
story as relates to the fortunes u{ the leading persons may be told in a few 
words. 

Selem, a noble Circassian youth, who, with his mother, had been carried off 
by a Russian baron, of brutal temper and disposition, is brought up as the 
nobleman's son, and heir to his wealth, when the youth discovers bis relation- 
ship to the “ strange ladj’," the victim of his reputed father’s cruelty, just as 
she is sinking under it. From boyhood, every thought and feeling of his had 
been in violent oppositi(iii to those prevalent among the Russian nobility — all 
his hopes, .all his aspirations, had pointed t(/ great enterprises, by which public 
liberty might be gained, and eulight'ennu*nt bo diffused among the obscured 
and trampled many. The various elements of his eliaructer now work together 
to this end; and esciipiiig from numerous snares and dangers, through 
difficulties that only serve* to increase the ardour of his resolves, ho (letermines 
to swell the now-awakened cry of Circassian independence, and to sacrifice 
every advantage of a courtlier life to the lu»pe of raising uj> his oppressed and 
injured country, lie discovers, in the pursuit of this intention, his father and 
sister, and cements a generous fricmlship with a noble Polish youth, his 
fellow-student and warrior, by seeing him united to the matchless maid. 

The fortunes of another yijuthful pair, of a far more melancholy and tragic 
dye, add to the interest of the great patriotic struggle, which Selem now 
virtually leads, and whieli in a succession of battle-seencjs and heroic enter- 
prises is pictured in a life-like form. But is Sclem fighting alone, with no 
bride save his country ! Koue. lie is attended through many scenes of toil 
and of excitiinicnt, by a devoted page, a youth beiiutiful and l)rave, who would 
risk life hourly, and lose it (if that might be) as often, to ward the lightest 
blow from the honoured head of the Circassian. The page in tuni has his 
attimdant, devoted in like manner to him ; nor is it until by a shower of 
Russian musketry the page and his follower are laid dead side by side, that 
their story is linown — that the beautiful and intrepid page is Azila, a famous 
gipsy girl, though of noble birth, w'ho, home up by Icwe alone, has followed 
the steps of Selem ; while, animated by a pa.ssion w\arra and entluring even as 
hers, a gipsy youth, wandering like herself from the for districts of the Zin- 
gani people, fcjr her sake perished in the selfsame fiery shower. 

Selem sprang to the ground, endeavouring to stanch the blood which flowed 
from many wounds in the breast of his page. He tore open his vest ; his heart 
turned sick with horror and grief as he discovered a woman’s form. Ife leant over 
it with deep grief. The veil w'hich so long had obscured them was torn from his 
eyes. He knew the features' of Azila. In a moment be read the history of her 
deep unswerving love, constant to the last through trials, hardships, and neglect. 
He felt her heart, to discover if it yet beat. He tned to persuade himself that her 
yet warm breath fanned his cheeks ; but it was in vain. A faint smile still lingered 
on her features j but no throb answered to his touch. The dark blood flowed 
slowly from the wounds ; her heroic, her loving, spirit had fled ; Azila was dead ? 
None of the chiefs, not even Selem's father, approached him. They had witnessed 
the scene, and read the sad story at a glance. Long did he bend, in deep agony, 
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over that inanimate form. He was aronsed by the Hussian deserter. * Think you 
Dot, young chief, that I, too, have cause for grief? Remember you not how I loVed 
that feiir and noble girl ? Do you not know me?’ ‘ Yes, yes, I know you now, my 
friend,’ answered Selem, recognising in the stranger the gipsy chief w"ho had aided 
bis escape from Russia, tlie reputed father of Asiia. * You have, indeed, deep cause 
to grieve for your daughter.’ * Except that she sprung from my race, she is not my 
daughter, though 1 loved her more than one. two of my race I have lost to« 
day most cruelly murdered and he pointed to the body of Javis, which he had also 
brought off on the horse of one of the slain troopers. ^ She, too, murdered by 
her^wn father, though he knew it not till too late, when madness seized his brain ; 
andryon poor youth, he also deserves our pity, for I know his deep, yet hopeless, 
love for Azila, for whose sake he followed you.’ * What say you, my old friend?* 
said Solero, rising from the ground whereon he had been kneeling. * By what 
strange fortune came you to learn so horrid a tale ? and what wonderful chance 
conducted you hither at this moment ?* ‘ It may seem extraordinary that I am 
here ; aud yet such was the decree of fate, when first wc met beneath my tent in 
Russia. You were the unconscious instrument of bringing me hither; and yet, 
from the remotest period of time, this event was destined. The latest cause was 
this : it was discovered that 1 had aided in your escape from Russia, when 1 and 
all my tril>e, who could be found, were seized and condemned to serve in the ranks 
of tlie Russian army of the Caucasus. Azila’s history, I alone, with the dwarf 
Ladislau, have known from her birth. He was another cause of these events. As you 
remember well, the Baron always made him Ills butt, treating him with contumely, 
little thinking what deep feelings of hatred and revenge rankled in the bosom of 
the diminutive being. A lovely girl of our race, whoso sweet voice enraptured the 
proudest nobles of INIoscow, won the haughty Baron’s heart ; and, dazzled by his 
rank and wealth, she consented, at an unhappy moment, to exchange her liberty to 
become the slavish wife of a tyrannical master. She soon pined for her freedom, 
regretting the miserable lot she bad madly chosen : and, as her husband’s admira- 
tion of her charms wore away, he treated her with cruelty and neglect. Yet 
jealous feelings, at the same time, possessed the tyrant’s breast ; and he began to 
look with an eye of suspicion on an innocent daughter she liadjust borne him. 
The broken-hearted wife of the Baron died ; and Ladislau, to revenue himself on 
his tyrant, brought away his child, and delivered her to me, making me swear 
never to reveal her history till his deatii, and that I heard of ere I left Russia. To 
rescue her from a life of thraldom and neglect, I determined to keep her as my 
own daughter, bringing her up w'ith all the accomplishments I could well find 
means to bestow. She became all I could wish in mind and person, wreathing 
herself round my heart as much as any child of my own could do ; and when she 
once visited my tents, she seemed so to enjoy the wild freedom of onr lives, that I 
could not again part from her, intending, however, on Ladislau’s death, to make 
her father recognise her, and restore her to her proper rank and fortune. When 
you came to my tents, knowing that you were not her brother, I hoped in some 
way, through your means, to accomplish my purpose ; little thinking how deep was 
the love which had sprung up iu the sweet girl’s bosom for you.’ ” 

The heart of Sc-lcm feeling its loss, feels now how it could have repaid such 
a love ; and moved by tenderer feelings than he had ever yet known, he 
swears to devcite all the purjxises of his soul with a yet steadier* and holier zeal 
to the cause of his beloved coiiiiti*y. Fur this alone he lives now, and this 
objei^t to the close of the struggle he undauntedly pursues. 

But rejoicing in (’ircassian success, and cordially joining in the philan- 
thropic wish that Circassia may not share the fate of Poland ; sympathizing 
with the admiration won by the deeds of the young chief, and sighing for the 
heroic lost ones whose memory is embalmed herein, we yet mel above all 
moved and affected by the fate of the admirable Azila — beautiful in mind, 
rich in endowments, brave in innocence, lovely in all outward shews — and we 
close the book, convinced that the writer is more than the lively’ and sparkling 
narrator of it noble struggle for independence ; more than the bold and easy 
painter of manners and customs not familiar to the majority ; more than the 
describer of geneinl character and the retailer of romantic events, dark crimes, 
and chivalrous aspirations ; — he has added another exquisite example to the list 
of masterly delineations of feminine fortitude, constancy, and devoti<jn. 
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TllF. RHINi:. 

♦ 

The lihinr, from the French of I£ui>o. Ftf 2), AI. Ai?ul, A riotxi 

of war and a ilood of poaro — havinyf upon its ranges of hills oiik-trofs on one 
side, and vino-trees on the other — siguifving strength and j<»y ! Sueh are 
the tsrins in which Hugo pictures tlie lihine. It flows, says he, from Con- 
stance to llottcnlani — from the country of eagles to the village of herrings — 
from the city of popes, of councils, and" of empen)rs, to the counter of the mer- 
chant and tlje citizen — from the great Alps themselves, to that imniense hody 
of water which wc term Ocean ! 

Let us look once ni{)re in his descriptive mirror. For Homer the llhin*' 
existed not; fur Virgil it was only a fro/i*n stream, liheni; for Shak- 
speare it was the ‘Mieautiful Rlnne for ns it is, and u ill he, till the day 
w'heu it shall become the grand tpiesti<m of Europe, a pi<‘tures(jue river, the 
resort of the unemployed of Ems, of l>adi*n, and of Spa. And yet again we 
must turn to his chronicle of its glories. I’he Rhine has had four dis- 
tinct phases, — flrst, the antediluvian epoch, volcanoes ; second, th(» ancient 
historical epoch, in wliich ('a*sar shone ; third, the marvellous epoch, in which 
Charlemagne triumphed ; fmrth, tlie modern historical epoch, when (iermany 
WTestle<l w'ith France, wlicn Napoleon held sway. . 

In all these, at least in tlu' three po^t-diluviair epochs, there* is an ahundnnee 
of every kind of high interest to kindle the memory, to t'xcih' the rqienrch, 
and to inspire the faculties of such a writer ns Victor Hugo, and well we 
remember tlic curiosity which was directed to the subject when it was first 
connected with his name. Rut that part of it which was called “the conclu- 
sion,” hung like a heavy cloud upon the work ; J*Vcnch prejudice W'as to«i 
much for Engli.sh lihTary enthusiasm; and um<»ng.‘'.t us, whi*re its autlxjr 
has been ev<^^ so ciniiieiitl}’’ applauded, he found in this cas<i hut a mixed 
audience. 

Happily, Mr. Aird w'as among the pclmlurs and men of judgment, who 
discerned the merit of the w'ork through its heavy and intolerable di*fect, and 
found out its < aj)ability of giving delight, notwitlrstanding its tendency to- 
offend. lit? has conse<]uently devoted Ins etTt>rts to the good w^ork of jtreserv- 
iiig to us in an English form all that w'tts worthy of preservation in any ; and 
wc now have in a neat, compact, and prettily illustrated volume, a seric.s of 
letters descriptive of an excursion up the Rliine, in w hicli a man of original 
geniu.s, a mighty master of the picturesque, and a rerolltT among the lort; 
wherctm the wi.scst <^f poets and philo.sopbers most delight to feed, seeks every 
moment for fresh subjects to paint, and fresh themes to descaiit upon right 
eloquently. IVIr. Aird ha.s, coii.sequently, rendered us all a service. Every 
lover of Victor I Ingo’s writing will thank him for wdint bo has done; and 
every tourist, to whom this paltcrn of guide-book.s will prove invaluable, will 
gratefully give him a blessing. 


EXTR.\ORI>IXAKY EXPERir.XCLri IN VAN DIEMEN'S LAND. 

Talcs of the Colonies ; or, the Adrentures of all Emigrant .1 vols. 
Saunders and Othnj. — U’his work is “ edited by a late Colonial Magistrate 
the niithorahip of it is concealed, ft does not require the stamj) of any autJio- 
rit^-, however ro.spe<'.tablc, to give authenticity to its general statements, (;r 
graphic force tt» its various and truth-coloured pieture.s. The editor, termina- 
ting a rather fit*rcc as.sault upon oiir lioine-systein of government g<‘iierully, 
and till* poor-laws in particular, te3titi«.s to the accuracy of the description.^ he 
inf^xlucc.'* ; and the reader .scK»n fiiid.s himself in a pasition to do the same 
thing were it ne(;dful. “Tales,” however, is scaretdy the w'ord to prepare us 
for the aet‘onnt of actual life, how'ever marvellous, w'hich i.s here gi'X‘n ; nor 
is “ the (\ilonles,” a term le.s.s likely to mislead. The great scene here is 
Van Diemen’s J^^and in all its diversities, and the tales consist merely in a 
narrative of what is manifestly personal exi^riencc. In place of a critical 
VOL. IV. N 
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account of the work, we must offer a recommendation to the reader — ^it 
that he will procure the volumes, and peruse for himself. He will be largely 
rewarded, Ijoth iff amusement and information. Ho will meet at the very 
outset with a settler worth knowing, if it were only for the advantage of 
meeting in his company a farming man from Shropshire, one Mr. Crab, who, 
cutting a figure tluit defies both pen and pencil (liaviiig been stripped and 
dressed up again, not re-dressed, by the bush-rangers), pours out all his honest 
old soul in abuse of Van Diemen, and every thing Van Diemenish. We can 
offer but scant specimeas of the prodigiously natural and pleasant humour of 
this personage ; but the follcwv'ing, which relates to the land, may carrv a 
moral into agricultural quarters, while it conveys amusement into all. tVe 
should premise tliat the date is about 1816 — even Crab would talk differently 
ut the present day. 

“ ‘ What system of farming/ said I, ‘ do they follow most in this country ?’ 
‘ System? Ulcfes you, you don’t sup]K>se they follow any system here. The way 
thf^'y go on is quite disgusting to me ; they know no more of farming than a 
Londoner. They don’t know how' lo grow anything.’ ‘ No wheat?’ ‘ Ves, they 
do grow wheat — such us it is.* Hlarlcy?’ *Ycs; barley",* ‘Oat«i?’ ‘Not seen 
imicli oats; however, 1 believe they can grow.’ ‘Potatoes?’ * Oh — plenty of 
potatoes.’ •Vegetables? — cabbages, peas, beans, and such like?’ ‘Yes; I can’t 
say but they can grow ’em ; but they’re too large to please me, and I’m sure they 
grow too (juick ; besides, it stands to reason that things can’t grow properly with 
tile soi^jnst disturbed as it’s done here. A man in my country would be ashamed 
lo call It digging. And then to sec what they call a field of w^lieat! I call it a field 
of srnriips I And where there’s no stumps they don't do much better. They just 
])iit the plough once through it, and there lies the .cod turned up with the grass 
growing on it ; and then a weaver chap, or a Lornlon pickpocket, comes with the 
seed in a bag, and oh, my eyes, how I laughed ! he flings it about as if he was feed- 
ing the chickens ; and then another chap comes with a large branch of a tree, drawn 
by a couple of o.veii, and lie sweeps the grain about, and that they call harrowing ! 
and when that’s done they just leave it/ ‘ And wrhat becomes of it?’ * Oh, first 
the cockatoos get a good bellyful, and then the parrots and magpies have a peck at 
it. But it eomcK up at last.* * Well, that’s something.’ ‘ Y'es — maybe — but it 
oughtn’t to conic up done in that slovenly way. It's a shame to waste good seed 
so. And thou when they </e get a bit of land a little — no, not in order — but out of 
disorder, bow they do work it, d«uir me ! What do jou think a sort of eockiiey 
clnip said to me at I*itt-water, for I’ve been over there? Says 1 to him, ‘ Friend/ 
sa}s f, * how' often do you let your land lie fallow in these parts?’ ‘ Fallow’/ says 
lie, ‘ What’s that ?' * You’re a I’-retty ehap to be a farmer,' said I, ‘ not to know 

what lying fallow means. Why lying fallow means letting the land rc.st a bit to 
recover itself for anotlier crop.' ‘ Ob/ say.s he, ‘ our land in this place never lies 
‘ fallow/ as you call it ; we Just ]uit the same crop in every year. There — that 
field has grown wheat for eleven years.’ ‘What! have you had the cruelty,' said I, 

* to put wheat on tliat hit of land for eleven years ?’ ‘ To be sure I Inive/ said lie, 

• Mud shall grow' wheat on it for eleven years longer, if I live.’ Master, you might 
have knocked me down with a feather ; I never before heard anything so horrid. 

1 felt sure at once, that no good w:is to he done in a country where creatures 
liarrow with branches of trees, and treat their land so cruelly. Iftit it was worse 
than that w'lien 1 came to huik more into it. I know you wont believe it ; they’ll 
novel' believe it of me wheu 1 get back to Shropshire. Tliis very hit of land, that 
I’ve told you of, that the creature grew corn on for eleven year witlioiit stopping, 
never had — no- -not so nmeli as a handful of manure the whole eleven year. What 
do you think of that ? Would any Christian farmer in England treat his land so? 
M iiy, it’s against nature!’ 1 iu)w begau to understand the sort of man I had to 
deal with ; one ol those obstinate sous of the soil who cannot be made to understand 
that it is possible to carry on farming in any other way than the way which they 
have been accustomed to ; and whose prejudices against innovation arc so strong, 
that they will not believe in the truth of what they see with their own eyes, and 
wring everything from its true bearing to the backing up of their own notions.” 

'Whether to the emigrant or the stay-at-home, the freshness, vigour, and 
novelt^^ of these colonial revelations will provide a rich store of interest, in- 
i^truction, and pleasure. The work is animated |hroughout — full of adventure 
and story, capitally told. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE TJETTSB A3n> THE UYSTERT.— JOHN SfANSBTT BEPABTfl "ShVL T^B WEST 
XNPIES,->-A OONFERSNCB BETl^EEN TUB NBPfiSW ANB THE CLERK. 

As usual, quietness reigned in the apparently immovable household 
of Pool Lane. The uncle pursued tlie unvarying tonour of his way. 
The nephew’s suit with Mary Stanley appeared to have made no other 
progress than that of a more frecjueiit dispatch, of bouquets from 
Wolsterholme. I am sorry that 1 cannot afford my fair readers a 
more earnest love tale; but I b(^g them to consider that it is ruled in 
all the books that the course of true love never df>th run smooth, and 
that the most matter-of-fact writers of anything pretending to romanco 
will not he able to find maUu*i»il for tl^ir trade, unless there be some- 
thing to ruffle the waters on which tiie' bark of the story is wafted. In 
this case there was nothing. ‘‘ I loved licr and I was beloved,” might 
have been the motfo of their ringj||)ut having said that, all is said. 
Wliat tliey ho|>ed, it would be harflo tell; but .there is always in such 
cose an angel in prospect, who, clKvn swooping from the sky, is at 
some time, not fixed by the authorities, to set everything to rights. 

It seemed, in fact, as if nothing could have disturlxid the repose of 
tliat tj*anquil establishment. Fortune had decreed otherwise. One 
morning, when the London letters were delivered, amongst them eauio 
a missive, uncouth of form, and all hut hieroglyphicalof supm*scriplion. 
Manesty liastily opemed it; and after the most hurried glance at ita 
contents, flung it down again uj)Oii tlic table. 

' “ Dead!” said he — dead! — w^t ^ fool!” 

“Of whom ai*c you speak ing^nelc?” asked Hugh, astonished at 
such unusual emotion. “ Wh(» is*dcad?” 

“ Dead!” said the uncle. “ Yes! he is dead” — as he read the letter 
again, dwelling upon every cliaracter as if it deserved the perusal of a 
life. “ It is no——, it is iioboSy, nephew, of whom you know any- 
thing. We all must die. Let tii; hope that he died in the Lord, lie 
was an old friend of mine.” 

He left his unfinished breakfast, and remained shut up in Lis private 
closet for more than tliree hours alone. When he emerged u])on 
’Change, nobody could have discerned any alteration in his manner, or 
conjectured that anjrthing had oc^iTcd to derange him. The eye, of 
his nephew had, however, j)erc*ved that something had broken in 
upon the calm current of his usual equanimity, and he referred in tlic 
first place to the books, to find if they contained tlic luunc of any cor- 
^e^])ondent, whose death miglit affect the Arm or grieve his uncle. lie 
found none. 

Foiled in this quest, he went to consult Robin Shuckleborougb, 
who, for more than thirty years, had been head clerk oi'the Iwjuse, and 
wlio knew all the secrets o^he e^bliehment, and most of those of 
them who belonged to it. f 
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“ Msu*ter Hugh/’ said Robin, “ I knew your uncle before you were 
born, and he is not a man who likes his affairs to be pried into. But 
I do think that tliere is something in that estate of Wolsterholme that 
I could never fatliom the bottom of. However, it is no business of 
mine; and mark you. Master Hugh, let it be no business of yours. 
1 .suppose somebody is dead of the Wolstcrholmes» and that is the 
news he heard. He hated them mortally, and was raging enough 
about it, quiet as lie looks now ; but that was all before your time, Mr. 
Hugh. 1 T’ccgllect your graiulfather, iii whose mouth you would not 
think butter would juelt — he was .so mild and easy — mad as a baited 
bidl at Pr<*ston Cross, when Miss Hannah— don’t be angiy”, Mr. Hugh 
— went o\'er to Wolsterholme IIous<?. She was a pretty girl, then, 
and, ind(M.Ml, she was not much more than a girl to the end of her life, 
jioor lady; and your uni*lc was s(‘ut after her, and farther beyond than 
Yorksliiiv, for your grandfatlier sent him to follow her to the planta- 
tions, to liring her battk — but w'hat was tin* use? The young people 
were detenniiMid on tin* match, and they had it. A troubled man was 
your uncle wlicu he brought you back, and nobody licside — and he 
took to business. Hard and stern has ho stuck to it 4*ver since. We 
know, I\Ir. 11 ugh, Avho was that p(*t sister, and there is nou.se of saying 
who is that ]K‘t si.stcr's .son. 

“ My mother’s life and death,” said llugli. Jiastily, “were, I believe, 
unfortunate — but of that T do not wi.sh to .qieak. Who.se death do you 
think has thus .so vi.sibly di.sturbed my uncle?” 

“ In plain truth, then,” said Uobin, “ I know not. No name is in 
the book.s, tlie instant hanging of the owner of which could for a 
moment dis(ionccrt us. But passing from the dead, is no one alive 
who play.^ .some di.seom]K)6ing part over the mind of some younger 
jierson eoniiccled with the finn?” 

llugli wa.s two-and-twenty, and at two-and-twenty people will 
bln.sli. So Hugh did, 

“ Never mind,” said the old man, “ it is all safe tvith me; but I 
could gu(‘ss something when l>tek-o’eToe’s-o’Saminy’s»o*Jock’s was 
.sent .sp(*cial U|)on Spanker, <lown to Runcorn, with a large bundle of 
the latest fiddlededecsof ladii's’ rattlctrap.s hot from London; and when 
fleiii <»’Jenuy’s was packed off at a rate to break liis neek on the 
governor’s own "ivliito-h'ggcd nag to Wolsterholme, to ride fifty miles, 
and bring back .some rubbishing ro.ses, better than which could haA^e been 
bought ill Si. flolin’s market for half-a-dozcn pence; and Avlien ” 

“ Non.scnse !” said Hugh, half angry, half .smiling — “ Nonsense, 
Robin — you are an old fo(»l !” 

“ At all event.s,” said Robin, “ I am not a young one. And when,”’ 
continued he, taking up the thread of hi.s interrupted discourse — “ and 
when the ]>luui-<*oioured satin suit, whicli came doAvn from Joseph 
Fletchings and Co., of Lombard Street, London, consigned, not to our 
liousG, but to tliat of a common carrier in Lime Street, Joe Buggins, 
and a notorious rogue hi* is, to say nothing of the one-and-ttvopence 
extra it cost, Avhich would have been saved if sent in the regular way 
to Pool Lane, besides tlic risk of the goods ; and I thought ” 

“ And I tlioiight/' .said Hugh, laughing, “ that you need not have 
made any inquiries about it. lint Avliat can have so manifestly annoyed 
iuy uncle ?” muttered he, as he returned to bis desk. 

A fcAv hours sufficed to explain. On the next morning, contrary 
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to the established custom, he was summoned before breakfast into his 
unde’s presence. Some vague and indefinite thoughts that this sum- 
mons might be in some hostile way connected with Mary Stanley, filled 
him with dread, whicli was most agreeably dispt^Ued when he found 
that his unde’s business related to Brooklyn RoyaL 

** This West India property,” said Manesty^ “ thrown upon mo by 
chance, and accepted sorely against my will, has involved me, every 
hour since I was connected with it, in fresh and fresh annoyance. 
Here, 1 find, that my unlucky poiluer lias so managed matters, that 
nothing but utter ruin is to follow, unless I go in person to remedy 
the fruits of his absurd and unbusinesslike ari'angemcnts. Speaking 
to him, even if he would give himself the trouble of attending to me, 
is useless, as he is scarcely ever sober. Every one with whom he has 
dealt appears to be a bankrupt or a swindler. You know liow his 
accounts stand in our b(H)ks; and things are even worse with him 
than, for his worthy father’s sake, I have let you know : what they 
are, then, in the islands, you may guess. Thon^ is, in short, no chance 
but my personal appearance and exertions to set this crooked matter 
straight. It is more annoying than you may conjecture. Here am I, 
Hugh, for orie-and-twenty years living in Liveri)Ool, and never during 
that time onc-and-twenty days at a stretch absent from it, and I confess 
that tlie idea of a West Indian voyage is anything but comfortable. I 
must do it, however, or look upon this unfortunate estate as lost. 1 start 
to-morrow evening lor London.” 

“ To-morrow, uncle !” said Hugh — so soon ?” 

Yes,” replied Maiicsty, “ to-morrow, 1 am afraid it may interfere 
with a certain fishing excursion ; but tliat may wait. Now,” added 
he, with great seriousness of manner, which an atUnnpt at a smile had 
for a moment interrupted — ‘‘ now, Hugh, ray dciU* nephew, I can 
confide everything to your zeal, tsdeiit, and int<jgrity. You will find 
full instructions in my lettcr-l)Ook, and you may implicitly rely on 
Robert Shuckhiborough, who knows intimately all the inechaTiical parts 
of our business. There are some private papers of mine, should any- 
tliing unforeseen ocenr” — (he dwelt upon these words witli peculiar 
emphasis, and, after a short pause, repeated them) — “ shouhl any- 
thing unforeseen occur, wliich \vill be found in my old oak cabinet 
in the garden-room at Wolsterliolme. 1 shall go over there before I 
depart for London, arrange the papers in order, and leave witli you 
the key.” 

“ Is not this, i\ncle, a sudden call?” 

“ A call, my nephew,” replied Manesty, “ for n longer journey may 
be made upon us more suddenly. Would that I could as readily and 
easily prepare for that journey as for this !” 

A silence followed on the part of both — ^it was broken by the uncle. 

“ Hugh,” said he, “ on your personal honour and mercantile abilities 
I can surely depend. From one besetting sin of our north country 
youth I know you will wholly refrain, and I hope that disgrace of any 
kind will nev^ be mixed up with your iiome. I am not at heart as 
harsh as I seem to the world. I shall not, I trust, be unreasonable 
in your eyes. Let me, then, only say this— 1 am sure that every 
lady with whom you are acquainted is worthy of honour and respect, 
but there is no need of liaste in selecting any among them as a partner 
for life. I shall be some months absent ; you will give me your word 
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as^what you called yourself a few days ago— a gentleman, that no- 
thing of that kind is Voided in my ab^nce.” 

The young man gave the expected assent with a tear in his eye, but 
with more softness in his heart towai’ds Lis rugged kinsman tlum he 
had ever felt befon;. The preparations for departure were made in 
the same businesslike style as everything else, and when in about ten 
days afterwards the. Bonny Jane bent her bows from Gravesend, on 
her way towards Kingston, she bore upon her deck the unexpected 
freight of the portly form of Solid John Manesty. 

“ 80 he has gone !” said Robin Shuckltiborough. “ Manesty 
and Co. has sailed for Antigua — Manesty and Co. walking no more 
about Liverpool with his broad-brimmed hat, and snuff-coloured 
breeches ! I w^as at ’Change? to-day, and it looked quite lonesome 
without Manesty and Co. At the stand, by tlie comer of the old 
window, where Manesty and' Co. stood, nobody went up. I should 
not wonder ii' somebody w'ent down. J mention no names, but many 
a bill is displaced w hen John Mancsty’s desk is shut. God grant that 
he has got safe to London — ^it is a dangerous journey — and got safely 
out of it, too — for it is a j)erilous place ! It w^as tlie spoiling of Dick 
Hibblothwaite. Mr. Hugh, ten years ago, lie was as good and as mild as 
yourself, and now wliat is lie ? Broken down to nothing. You would 
not take his bill at seven and a half ; — to think of that, of a bill with 
the name of Richard Hilibletliwaite -written across it coming to that !” 

“ 1 don’t think,” said Hugh, that my uncle is under any danger, 
from the temptations of London or the perils of the way.” 

“ Nor I,” said the clerk ; ‘‘ but this I do know, that when the cat’s 
away, the mice will play— and that, as I see your plum-coloured 
coat on your back and your bay mare at the door, the sooner you are 
off the bettor, and I’ll make up the books,” 

The youthful merchant bit his lip, and, with a sliglit chagrin, seemed 
determined to convince Robin that he w'as mistaken in his suspicions, 
by returning to the desk and resuming liis occupations. But the im- 
patience of bis stamping liorse, the brightness of the sun — ^the— the 
something else beside, altered his determination ; and to prevent the 
interposition of another change of mind, he bounded hastily upon his 
steed, and in a few minutes lost sight of Liverpool, on bis galloping 
journey towards the Dee. 

Well,” said tlie head clerk, “ I think I may shut shop, too. The 
old bird is flown after merchandise, which is one species of roguery— 
the young bird is hawking after love, which is another species of 
r^uery. There is no roguery in my going to smoke a pipe with old 
Will Hickletliorp : he and I have smoked together for more than 
five-and-thirty years, and neither of us can recollect that either he or 
I was in love. I wish, after all, that Solid John was back again. I 
am too old for young masters, though Hugh is a good and kind lad 
indeed. But,” continued he, “ he will never be able to the 

firm like our present commander. He’s the man, ^ill, for doing 
business ; and s<«rely wdU Liverpool miss him the day he goes.” 

These last sentences were addressed to liis old friend Hicklethorp, 
who, having a great talent for silence, made no reply or observation 
in return. RoMn having duly hummed — 

«« Tobacco is an Indian weed. 

Springs np at morn, cut down at eve — 

Think of this when you smoke tobacco/’— 
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toddled oflP from hia stron^smelling room of revelry in Juvenal Street, 
to dream over the events, the whiffs, and the glasses of the day, in hb 
residence, located in one of those queer quarters which have since been 
metamorphosed into the name of Toxteth Park« 


CHAPTER VI. 

A DISSeaXATION ON COCKINO— WITH A COCK-VIGHT UNDER PECITUAE CXBGini- 
, BTANCSS-'LANCASHIRE GENTLEMEN AT FEAST AND TOUBNET. 

“ The mains are fought and past, 

And the pit is empty now ; 

Some cocks have crow’d their last, 

And some more proudly crow ! 

In the shock 

or the world, the same we sec, 

Where’er our wand’rings be — 

So here’s a health to thee. 

Jolly cock !’* 

Such were the soumb that rang from tho. Bird and Baby of Preston, 
at about noon of a fine #Iuly day, somo eighty years ago. Loud was 
the chorus, aii<l boisterous thci laughing wdiieli attended thb somewhat 
quaint exprf»ssioii of cocking morality. The company to whom it was 
sung, filled bar, parlour, ta[i, outhouse, gallery, porch, — all tlie house 
in fact,— for it was a meeting assembled to determin(» the last great 
Preston match of North Lamnishire against South. All tlie cot‘.ker8 
of the north were there; at six in tlu‘ morning the cocks were in the 
pit ; and by eleven, all was decided. Undoubted jduck had been 
flliewm in by(!S and mains on the part of tlie cocks, and much money 
bad cliange<l hands on the part of their backers. We might easily 
occupy the time of our readers by detailing the conversation during 
the eventful moment of tlw* contest, but it would aflbrd very little 
variety beyond the usual growling of losers and exultation of winners, 
whatever the game may lx*-, both expressed in the moat intelligible 
and emphatic language, blended 'with admiration of the ganieneas or 
contempt of the dungliill-hood disjdayed by the various block lackles, 
and ginger piles “ engaged in feathery fight,” and mixed up with 
comments on the ability, dexterity, and honesty, or the want of tho8<i 
qualifications, displayed by feeders and setters, delivered in a style 
which was more distinguished' for candour tlian politeness. Milton 
declines entering on the detalb of the wars of the Heptarchy, on the 
ground that they are no better worth describing than the skirmishes 
of kites and. crows. Fortified by so great an authority, we too decline 
chronicling the skirmishes of other pugnacious fowl, trained to war 
by the sturdy and unsaxonized descendants of the Ofias and Pendos 
in their ancient realm under the dynasty of Hanover. Be it observed, 
that we are not pronouncing a magisterial opinion in disparagement of 
this venerable diversion. “ If the rust of time can hallow any sport, 
that (cocking) which we are now entering on is in full possession of 
this precious bedeckment.” It is indeed so old, that we hardly know 
from whence to derive its origin. Asia has, Jiowever, the credit of 
first fostering it; and it seems to have beem cultivated by the natives 
among their earliest games. The first records of China! note it : in 
Persia it was early encouraged, in conjunction with ^iwking and 
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quaiUiigliting; nor was it to be wondered, that as man became bellige- 
gerent, he would, in order to extend his conquests, commence his 
educ^ition by observing tlie offensive and the defensive operations of 
animals, thereby the letter to regulate his own. When Themistodes 
wasj^gagerl in warfare with the Persians, he was struck with admi- 
ration at the bravery and perseverance displayed in t)ie battle between 
tlie cocks of tliat people, which was such as to occasion him to exclaim' 
to lira admiring army: Beiiold, these do not fight for their household 
gods — ^fbr the monuments of tlieir ancestors— not for glory — ^not for 
liberty, nor for the safety of their ciiildrcn, but only because the one 
will not give way unto the other. This so encouraged the Grecians, that 
they fougJit gallantly,” [•Johnson did not suspect how etymologically 
precise was the word on which he stumbled] “ and obtained the victory 
iiver the Persians, upon which cock-fighting was by a particular law 
ordained to be annually practised by the Athenians. The inhabitants 
of Delos were gnuit lovers of the sport; and Tanagra, a cityof Berotia, 
the island of Rhodes, C'halcis in Eubtea, and the country of Media, 
were famous for tla^ir generous and magnanimous race of chickens; 
and it do(?s appear that they had some {leculiar method of pre- 
paring tJie birds for buttle. Coc^k-fighting was an institution partly 
political in Athens, and was continued thi»re for the purpose of im- 
proving the seeds of valour in llic minds of their youths; but it was 
aftenvjirds perverted and abused, both there and in other parts of 
Greece, -to a eoininon pastime and amusc3ment, without any moral, 
])olitieal, or religious intention, as it is now followed and practised 
amongst us.” 

We must not pass off all this learning upon our readers as our 
own ; we have taken it from Joliuson’s Sporting Dictionary— a grand 
repertory of everything tliat a sportsman can <lesire — or rather, 
if we must deal upon the square, at second-hand from Delabarre 
Blaine’s Encyclopa?dia of Rural Sports, one of the most beautiful, 
exact, (jopious, and interesting bcK»ks in the language. Let, then, 
tlie ailmirers of cocking shelter themselves under the authority of 
Themistodes, whose panegyric on the wars of cocks might, with much 
projiri<"ty, be transferred to the w^ars of nations, Mdio seldom engage 
in them for any real advantage to themselves, “ but only because one 
will not give way to the other,”— of the Medes and tlie Persians, the 
Delians and Tanagrians, and tlie variotis dwellers in the several isles 
and cities, empires and euntinents, alxive recounted. I'hcy may console 
themselves, also, with the countenance of Henry the Eighth and James 
the First, of good Qui>cn Bess (against whom “ no true sportsman at 
least will lot a dog hark”) and Roger Ascham, and others enumerated 
in the Encydojaedia; and we can, moreover, relieve them from the 
‘ apprehension entertained by ]Mr. Blaine, that their “ moral, political, 
■and 1 ‘eligioug” order has fallen under tlie grave displeasure of the 
author of “ Don J uan.” “ It has been supposed,” says Mr. Blaine, 
from the often quoted words of Lord Byron — 

“ It has a strange quick jar upon the ear, 

That cocking ” 

that he disapproved of tliis sport, and that, with his accustomed 
causticity, he therefore disparaged it.” The cocking here mentioned is 
of a very different kind: it is a cocking where an unfeathered biped is 
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principal^ not backcar; and where the leaden bullet^ not the silver spur» 
is set to work. To acquire a taste for this amusement, Lord Byi'on 
informis us that the ear must become luinre Irish and less nice and, 
if all tales be true, his lordship’s organs of hearing never acquirt^sudi 
a portion of Hibernianistn or nicety, as not to feel a most particjilar 
reluctance to be brought within earshot of that sharp quick jar.” 

Returning from our digression, we have only to record that, the 
battle being over, the genial spirit of I^iancashire prevailed, and winners 
and losers sat down together, the one, to ei\]oy their triumph; the 
others, to console their defeat, over a most substiuitial dinner served at 
eleven o’clock. Start not, good reader, in the i*eign of the fair 
Victoria ; for as the regular dinner-time in the country was, in those 
days, twelve o’clock, aiijiour’s anticipation was uotliing more serious 
th^ the necessity of an early visit to the opt^ra, which compels you to 
dine at six instep of S(*.ven. The company was mixed-— groom sato 
with noble, squire with knight— for gaming of all kinds 8{)eedily levels 
distinctions; but it contained n birgc pro[K)rtion of the aristocratic. 
Preceding governments had looked upon meetings, under any pro 
teiicc, of the northern gentry, with dislike and apprehension; but when 
fear of the Pretender had vanished, this f(3e1ing began to pass away. 
Still, however, if anything of a political kind was suspected, their 
assemblages were discountenlincwl ; and the only rennwns on which 
they ventured were those connected with the sports of the held, and 
even these >vcre considered by the mor(5 zealous partisans of the house 
of Hanover, to he well worthy of vigilant, attention, as l)cing notliing 
more than pretexts for bringing together the yet unshaken traitors, 
waiting their time for the triumph of dacobitism. Such was not the 
case in the cocking-mateh with which we arc now engaged ; if any 
Jacobites were present, they coutiiied tlieir manifestation of feeling 
amid their own select sets to the mysterious toast-drinking, and the 
significant nods, slirugs, and winks, which formed the main support 
accorded to the “cause” by its partisans from the day that Cliarles 
Edward fled from Culloderi, to its tiiial extinction by a natural deatli, 
symptoms of the rapid approach of which were strongly visible about 
tlie time of our story. 

The singer of the song, whom we have unceremoniously interru])tcd, 
was Sir Theobald Chillingwortb, of CbilUngworth in the Wold, a 
baronet of an ancient Catholic family, who had, like miiny of his creed, 
recently taken the oaths to George, III,; a step which deeply grieved 
and much scandalized his former friends, but excused by Sir Tlieobald 
on the groimd of expediency. He took the oaths, he said, to put his 
estates out of jeopardy ; and in ordci*, 'wc presume, to shew how 
prudent was his regard for the preservation of his pro|»erty, he 
instantly went upon ^e turf. The time hod passc^d when his manors 
ran any danger from the state or the law; it is needless to say that the 
reverse was the case among his new associates. In short, he got rid 
of some fifty thousand pounds in the first three years; but he still 
kept up his stud, maintaining with many a round oath that os his 
grandfather had left him so many slow old aunts to provide for, he 
thought it only fair to keep some fast young horses himself. By 
pursuing this course, he quickly reduced a property of K - cen thousand 
a-year to something like fifteen hundred ; but as the annuitant old 
ladies died ofl* faster than he expected, he was now, in the tenth year 
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of bis tui’fiBiiv still able to keep afloat. He had that mornmg lost» 
what was called a cool hundred, upon cocks wdiidi he had declared to 
be invincible, especially as he had been let into the secret, if he 
could have heard the laughing conversation of the breeders on whom 
he depended, and who were then drinking in the porch, which proved^ 
amid many knowing winks, that the birds had been sold to him for 
the express pur]>ose of losing this matcli, by trainers, who had indeed 
let himself and his friends into the secret, but unfortunately — on the 
wrong side ! “ It is to be regretted,” says Mr. Blaine, ‘‘ tlit even in 

this sport, as it was formerly in race-horse training, all was conducted 
under a veil of mystei*y, so it yet remains with the feeding and training 

of cocks to light Each feeder, trainer, and setter, has his 

secrets, but whether they be ^ secrets worth knowing’ is not quite so 
clear.” The makers of cock -matches have their mystery, indeed ; it, 
however, does not lie in the feeding and training depm*tment, being only 
a branch of that great mystical science, wliich long rendered tiie pit 
and the ring arenas of theft and swindling, and has at last marked 
them down as nuisances to be abated, and which is at present at work 
to produc'G the some catastrophe for the turf. 

Perhaps this cool hundred, to say nothing of the half-gallon of beer 
he hwl swallowed in the course of the moming, may account for the 
sentimentality of his song, which, however, in spite of its “pale cast of 
thought,” was deliven^d by Sir Theobald in a voice that drowned the 
Babel-likc clamour of dissertation upon handling, feeding, physicking, 
sweating, spamng, weighing, cutting out, training, trimming, bagging, 
spurring, setting, and so forth, ringing noisily through the parlour. 

Ihe mains are fought and past, 

And the pit is empty now ; 

Some cocks have crow’d their last. 

And some more proudly crow ! 

In the shock 

Of the world, the same we see, 

* "Where’er our wanderings he— 

So here’s a health to thee, 

Jolly cock! 

** When once we’re stricken down. 

And the spur is in the throat, 

We’re surely overcrown 

by the world’s insulting note. 

Fierce in mock I 
However game we be, 

In our days of strength and glee — 

So here’s a health to thee. 

Jolly cock ! 

“ Then, when eyes and feathers right, 

And spurs are sharp and prime, 

In condition for the fight, 

And sure to come to time 
As a clock. 

Let us crow out iresh and free, 

And not think of what may be— 

So here’s a health to thee, 

Jolly cock !” 

“ 111 be shot,” said lie, as he concluded, “ if I don’t give up cocking! 
It’s no fun to be done as I have been this moming.” 

“ Give up cocking!” said a tali, thin, pale-faced young fellow, with 
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somewhat of a small, soft yoioe^ sounding more of London than of 
Laneasliire — never ! Toby my boy. Once booked, booked for life! 
Didn't you know the last Earl of Bai*dolph ? he is now about sev^- 
tecn years dead 

That was in the year when I fought Broughton,” inteiTupted a 
gentleman, whose name, wc regret to say, we cannot collect from any 
tradition^ or record of the time, but who was known his com^ 

panions by the cognomen of ^ Broken-nosed Bob.' Tlie accident 
which gave him claim to the ap|)ellation occurred in a pugilistic turn- 
up with the celebrated Brougliton, the — so were gentlemen of his pro- 
fession then called — ^bruiser^ for which he gave Broughton the sum 
of five guineas, a nifflod shirt, and a gold-laced hat — ^i*ecciving, in ex- 
change, a dislocation of the shoulder, a sorely damaged nose, mid wliat 
was, perhaps, a full recompcnce for all, an opportunity of telling, or 
attempting to tell, tlie story for the remainder of his life. 

‘Well,” continued Lord Hundy, not heeding the interruption— 
“ the old buck was my grand-uncle, and the family were duly stricken 
in grief at his departure. We all took leave of him in due form ; for 
my part, I went through the ceremony with great ])leasurfj, having no 
more pleasing reminiscence of my grim-lr>oking relation, than his oc- 
casional bambooing me. with a long canc*, with which ho used to walk, 
if I ever crossed his path in the garden.” 

** I say, my lord,” saUl a gentleman, wdiose leading propensities may 
be guessed, by liis being known in his own set as Swipey Sam — I 
say, my lord,” said he, stirring a bowl of puncli which he had just 
brewed — 1 say, my lord, didn’t lie leave you the Oxendale property?” 

. He did, Sam,” replied Lord Kandy ; “ the Lord rest his soul for 
it! as Sir Toby would say ; and it has gone the gentlemanly road of 
all property — over the table at White’s! I mortgaged it to my father, 
and I call that a right good hedge!” 

There follow'Cfl a roar of laughter, at the expense of the Earl of 
Silverstick, the stiif father of the loose Lord Randy, who, wishing to 
keep the family estates together, saw no better method than purchas- 
ing, through an agent, all the maternal property inherited by his son, 
as fast as Kandy got rid of it. It is perfectly unn(»cessjiry to say that 
as the earl took care to entail each estate as he purchased it, the agent 
and the young lord perfectly understood each other. However,” 
continued Lord Kandy, the old fellow w’^as heartily liked by all his 
servants and dependents.” 

“ Here’s liis health!” said Sam. 

And Joe, the groom — ^who, by the bye, is the very man that 
keeps this house, and wras then a younker — asked and obtained per- 
mission to see the old earl, as ho lay upon his dying bed. The scene 
was, no doubt, pathetic in the extreme. Joe considered my uncle, in 
the language of the stable, as the way of getting on the road he was 
about to go. My uncle, 'who, of course, had reared Joe from Jiis child- 
hood, gave him best advice to continue in the career in which ho 
had been trained — ^the results of which you may see in Joe’s nose, at 
this minute.” 

‘‘ He is not a bad fellow, though be has done me out of a dozen 
pieces this morning, — here's his hei^th!” said Sam. 

Isn't this all true, Joe,” said Lord Bandy to the landlord, who had 
just entered with a fresh cargo of fluids. 
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Aj, my lord,” said Joe; “I think I see the old earl novr, l 3 ring 
upon the damask bed, with the rich green curtains hanging over him,, 
and your lordship’s motlier’s family arms worked in gold over the bed 
bead, and a table by his side, with a prayer-book, a posset-cup, the 
Racing Calendar, and a tankard of ale, though, poor old fellow, (saving 
your lordship’s prcsena*, )”— and here Joe snivelled, and wiped away a 
tear, — “ he couldn’t drink it.” 

A bad case,” remarked Sam; ‘*1 could almost cry myself. Non 
faU qualu^^ — and he took a glass of punch. 

‘‘And his poor old face, God bless it! M^orn down hko the edge of a 
hatchet, and his eye half-awake, half-asleep, and his long grey hair 
tossed over the pillow, for he was too much of a man to wear a night- 
•enp; and says lie, ‘Who’s there?* 1 says, ‘ 1, my lord — it is I,’ says 
I. ‘ And who the devil are you?’ said he; for he had always a plea- 
sant way of s]>eaking. ‘It is J(Ki, the groom,’ said I, ‘my lord,’ so 
lie woke uj) a bit, and he said, ‘Joe,’ says he, ‘ I am booked; bet any 
odds against me, and you are sure. Kvery race must have an end, 
Joe;’ and he sti*ove to drink out of the tankai'd, but could not lift it. 
My heart l)Jee<ls to think of' it this moment. So there were three or 
four nnrse-tenders, and valy-di-shams, and otlier such low raggabrasli 
about the room, for he had taken leave, as you know, my lord, of his 
relations, and would let none of th<*ia conn? any more near him; he 
turned these cuttle out at once with a word, and away the lazy vermin 
went. ‘Now, Joe,’ says he, ‘this is a dead beat, and there’s an end: 
Tin j)ast th<* post.’ 8o I looked astonished like, and did not know what 
to say. ‘But,* says I, ‘don’t give up, my loid; there’s a great deal 
in second wdnd. You may be in for the cup yet, I wish I could do 
aught for your lordship.’ So the old lord he once more brightened 
lip, and says lie to me, ‘ Joe,’ says lie, ‘ could you smuggle a few 
cocks into tliis room, without the knowledge of Lady Silverstick?’— 
that’s your lordshiji’s mother, his niece. ‘ Couldn’t I,’ says I; so I 
slipped down, and brought up in a couple of bags, by the backstairs — 
your lordship knows them well — tliey were the beautifullest cocks j'^ou 
ever seed, Sir Toby; — and J brought ’em into the room, as dark as 
night — nobody twigged mo. So his lordship strove to rise in his bed. 
*lt is no go, Joe,’ says lie; ‘but prop me up with the pillows, and 
pai’ade the poultry.’ Well, it would warm the heart of a Christian, 
to see tlie poor old lord Jiow glad he was when he saw the cocks— 
Wivsn’t they prime! I believe you, they were, for 1 had picked the 
best out for his lordship. ‘ Joe,’ says he, ‘ cocking is nothing without 
betting. Put your hand under my pillow, and you will find the 
twenty-five guiru*a.s that is meant for the doctor — have you any 
money, Joe?’ ‘I have fivepence-ha’penuy, in ha’pence, ray lord,’ says 
J. * Quite enough,’ says his lordship. ‘ Now, Joe, I back the ginger- 
pill’ (and a good judge of a cock he was, almost as good as yourself, 
Sir Tlieobald) ‘ against any cock in the bag; niy guinea always 
against your halfpenny.’ So to it we went; one match he won, one 
match I won— one match I lost, one match he lost; and what with 
one bet and another, liis lordship got my fivepence-ha’penny out of 
me.” 

“ That was a cross, Joe,” said Lord Bandy. 

“ llonoiu’ bright, my lord, it was not,” replied Joe, quickly; “for I 
w;is reared by my lord, himself, and I could not, when I once was in 
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it, ami the cocks did their work. So, wlien luB last cock was crowing 
over mine, says he, ‘ Joe, you’re done — cleared out!* and he took a fit 
otMaughing — ^popr old master! it was tlie last laugh he had in this 
world! lUs jaw began to di*op, and I got frightened, and I called in 
the valy-di-»shams. Lord love you! how they stared when they saw tlie 
cocks dead, and the old lord dying. They ran up to him, but he took 
no notice of them, but beckoned as well as he could for me; he 
took my copi>ers wdth his left hand, and scraped them into his bed 
from the table, — ns why shouldn’t he? for they was fairly won— and 
shoved over the green silk purse, with his five-and-twenty guineas in 
it, to me. The guineas, iny lord, are long since gone ; but the purse- 
hangs on the wall opposite my bed-hea<i, that 1 may see it when I 
ivake every morning. I would not give that old i>ursc for the best 
bi’ced of cocks in Lancashire, and that’s the best breed in the world.” 

“ You are a trump, Joe,” said Sam, visibly atlccted; — “ here’s your 
health!” 

“And then he cast lii.*^ eye upon the cocks, and the bird he had last 
backed gave one great, loud crow, and the old man’s head sunk on the 
pillow, and he died.” 

“ A noble <‘nd for your ancestor, Lord Handy,” said Sir Theobald,, 
half sneeringly. “ IIow docs your lordship intend to die — dice-box 
ill liand, I suppose?” 

“ The less we talk of pcojde’s ends in this company, Toby, the 
better,” replied Lord Handy; “an accident ha])pened to a friend of 
yours in Carlisle, some sixteen years ^igo.” 

“ I thought, my lord,” said Sir Toby, angrily, “ that subject was 
forbidden amongst us. My father siilfered but th(‘, fau^ of many 
gallant men, in a cause which I would cull wrong, or at least mis- 
guided.” 

“ I know well what your father would call yon,” said Lord Randy, 
“ and that is, ‘ a Hanover Rat.’ ” 

“ What ray father would call me,” said Sir Theobald, “ I know not,, 
but I do know there is no man here that would dare call me so.” 

“Pooh, pooh!” interrupted Sam — 

“ * Natis in usuni lactitise scypbis, 

Pugnare thracum est.' ” 

Which some thirty years after the date of this quarrel was thus 
translated by Pi-ofcssor Person : — 

“ Pistols and balls for six! — What sport ! 

How different from, fresh lights and port!” 

“ Toss off your glasses,” continued Sam. “ Here, I give you a toast. 
Here’s ‘ the King!’ ” 

“ By all means,” said Randy, “ I was at his coronation. Here’s 
‘the King! but not your King, Toby!’ ” 

“ If you say that again, Lord Handy,” said Sir Theobald, in high 
dudgeon, “ I’ll knock you down !” 

“ That puts me in mind,” says Broken-nosed Bob, “of the day I 
fought Broughton, when 

“ Do you say so?” said Lord Randy. “ Are you quite in earnest ?”' 

“Quite!” returned Sir Theobald. 

“ Then,” said Lord Randy, rising, glass in hand, but still in an 
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attitude of defence^ just for the sake of seeing how you will set about 
doing that, Toby, my friend, I gire ‘ the King, and not your King, Sir 
Theobald Chillingworth!’ 

Down went the contents of the glass, and in a moment after down 
went the viscount. Sir Theobald was as good as his word: 

Though his lordshi[>*s appearance, compared with that of the heavy 
Lancashire squires about him, >vas what, if they liad known the wor^ 
they would call effeminate, he was up in an instant, and ready for the 
contest. The delight of the polished company was intense. 

“ A ring, a ring !” shouted Sam ; “ and here’s the health of the 
best man!” 

On the day that I fought Broughton,” said Broken-nosed Bob, 
pushing into the circle ; but the rest of hivS remark was lost, for hits 
were rapidly intereliangcd, and in the rally, Sir Theobald went down. 

Come,” said he, on getting u]) again, as we are in for it, let us 
settle how we are to fight. Jn tlie good old manner of Lancashire, or 
the newfangled fashion which lias come from J^ondon?” 

Any way you like,” replied Lord Randy. 

Uj) and down,” said Sir Theobald, ‘‘ rough and tumble, in-lock 
and out-lf)ck, cross-buttock and ” 

Any way you like, I say, and do your danm'dest, I am ready 
f(»r you.” 

Such wore the manners ol’ the sporting classes of Lancashire, of all 
ranks, within the memory of man. The viscount or tlic baronet, in 
London or in l*aris, would, without reluctance*, liave drawn the small- 
sword or cocked the*, pistol to av(*nge a blow ; in their own native 
shire, they considered it more manly t(» clench dispute by the 
arms which natJire gave tliem; and th<j public* opinion of the circle 
by which they were sumnindcd, infinitely awarded tlie jircfcrencc 
to the direct personal conflict, as the surest test of proving which wiis 
the better man. It is no port of our province to decide whether the 
pistol or the list is the mon*, rational instrinm*nt to assert a claim to 
the title of (fentlvmnn. 

The combatants wont to w’ork in earnest. We confess ourselves 
ineonipeteut to describe, in pro|«‘r scientific phraseology, this i)ngilistic 
^ encounter throngliont its furtlH»r progress, or detail the incidents 
which gave such unfeigned delight to the spectators ; still more do 
wo r(*gret that we cannot expreSvS that deliglit in the ancient dialect 
used by the g<’ntlenien tliemselvcs. But tve know enough of the lingua 
Lancaafriemh to render us scrupulous of attempting an imitation, 
whicli we are. con'^cioiis would be a failure. It is a good, solid, 
dialective variation of the Anglo-Saxon, which should not be spoiled 
by the mimicry of an intruder. Hear it in Oldham or Ashton-under- 
Lyne, the chief and yet uncivilized capitals of this fast-shrinking 
tongue; or read it in the works of honest Joe Collier, who has, under 
the name of Tim Bobbin, impcrishably recorded the adventures of 
Tummas and the kindness of Meary. In not more, but less vernacular 
English, we shall proceed to tell our tale. 

(jk>odne88 me!” said Joe the huidlord, rushing in— “here’s a to-do. 
My lord ! my lord! — Sir Toby! Sir Toby! — Mr. Robert! — Sam! — 
everybody! Is this a thing — jwi, no!” 

“No intemiption, Joe,” said Broken-nosed Bob, who was holding 
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the bottle fw Sir Theobeld ; “ on the day I fought Broughton, I would 
not have ** 

“ Good God ! My lord ! Sir Theobald!— Sir Theobald ! my lord! 
Will nobody part? I wish ! could see tlie face of Gallows Dick!" 

“ Wished in good time, Joe!” said a smart young fellow, in top* 
boots, round fro^ and laced cocked-hat, who came riding into the 
yard upon^ a bright chesnut mare, small in her proportions, but evi- 
dently of first-rate blood, bone, and sinew. “ Wished in good time, 
Joe! for here’s the man whom you invoke by that complimentary 
title. What’s tlie row? Wliat! Tiekletoby, my baronet — what! my 
long viscount, is this the way you settle your bets with one another at 
the Bird and Babby? Will you, lout, t>ike the mare?— softly, there— 
softly, Jessy! Now tlien, gentlemen!” and he jumped into the ring. 

Both combatants, on seeing tlic w'eU-knowu slight and agile figure of 
this half-jockey, half-gentleman, made a pause, taking advantage of 
which, he jwoeceded to rattle out — 

“ A bowl oi‘])uiich and a couple of buckets of water! Work has 
been done, 1 sec* — ^let it be enough for the day. What’s the fight 
about — a wench, a horse, oi* a main of eoeks ?” 

‘‘ Tli<‘y arc figlitiu^ about their gniuilfatliors,” said Sam; genus rl 
j}roavos cf guod nonfveimus ijm, IJail not wi* better, l)iek, adjourn to ^ 
the tap, and look after gnod faverv possitmua /” 

“ Handy, Kaiidy I — Toby, Toby I stulf — stufi‘. My good fellows, 
mere nonsense ; listen to me. My lord, your lather is on the road ; 

T spanked by tlie old gentleiimu about twelve miles ()lf, at an 

lioiir ago ; and us bo wjis tooling it at tlie rate of five miles an hour, 
it will not be long before bo is up. So wash the filthy witness from 
thy face, as 1 heard Garrick say last %veek in some play or other. 
And, Sir Toby, the high ^Ueritf told me that Grab, the bum-bailifi^ 
would be ttfttii’ you at this coekiug match to-day, which was one of tbo 
reasons >vhy Sir Launc(ilot himself did not wdsh b) come ; and you 
know if you arc once pinned now, it’s all up with the bets on the 
Leger.” 

Something in the eloquence of this light-weight orator seemed to 
touch the parties. After a lew sulky soeotids, — for ueitli(*r had hit 
sparingly, — the bowl having made its appearance, the mist cleared 
aw^ay, and the conversation resumed its usual hearty and clamorous 
tone. 

“ A song, Dick Ilibblethwaite said Sam, w'ho had by tacit consent 
assumed the presidency of the board. “ Here’s your health, Dick ; 
Tve known you now for many a day, and I never heard of your refus- 
ing a glass, or being backward in a stave. Sing anything you like — 
indoctnm sed dtdee bihentiy 

^ “ May 1 die of thirst,” said the gentleman thus called ni>on, '' if 1 
sing a song or answer, a health unless J am properly projiosed in a 
speech” — a resolution highly aj>proved of by the conjjjany, and, 
with unanimous vociferation, Sam w^as instantly proclaimed public 
orator. 

Samuel Orton was second son of Sir Samuel Orton, of Ortonfells, who, 
after the preliminary passages of education, hod entered a gentleman 
commoner of Pembroke College, Oxford, and there proceeding through 
those mysterious avenues that lead to the seven sciences, emerged, in 
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due course of time, & ma^er of arts. He had taken some honours in 
his progress, and had imbibed a considerable quantity of learning, and 
a still more considerable quantity of punch. His collegiate date was 
about the time that Gibbon says the monks of Maudlin were immersed 
in Tory politics and ale, and when Gray gives somewhat the same 
account at their AVhig rivals of Peterhouse. In both these exciting 
stimulants, as dealt foiih on the banks of the Isis, did Sam decqdy dip ; 
and if he never wrote the “ Decline and Fall of the Homan Empire,” 
nor the Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” yet many a decline and 
Ml had it been his lot to experience in his proper person, and many 
a maudlin tear had he shed over departed flagons in a country pot- 
house. Sam, in short, had l)een destined for the fat living of Everton- 
cum-Toffy; but as the incumbent, whose succession had been pur- 
chased when he was seventy, had most unreasonably persisted in liv- 
ing on beyond ninety, Sain, though somewhat passed thirty, hud not 
as yet taken orders. He had, therefore, nothing to do but to cool 
his everlasting fhirst with what<*ver fluid (except water) was at 
hand ; and being of one of the best families in the palatinate, with 
sufficient money in his pockets to j>ay his way, endowed with perfect 
good nature, and gifted with the faculty of decided compliance with 
the frailties and foibles of every individual whom he chanced to meet, 
it was no w'onder that he became a general favourite among the care- 
less and the gay. He once had been a tolerably good scholar, and 
“ the scent of the roses would hang round him still for, even in the 
midst of his tipsiness, bits and scraps of classicality tumbling forth 
would still denote the artium magkter. 

Men of Athens,” said he, rising, with punch-ladle in hand, wliicli 
he %vaved liked a sceptre over the Lancashire squirearchy, first, 
I invoke the gods and goddesses all and sundry; next, do I pray 
you to hear me patiently concerning this Ilibblcthwaitidcs, a native 
of the island of Liv(»rp(x>l. Born w’a.s he of parents wlio bestowed not 
upon him the gifts of the Muses, but those of Plutus, a nobler deity.” 

“Faroobler!” said L<»rd Handy. 

“ I drink your health, my Loiti,” said Sam, suiting the action to 
the word. Forests and w'oods and chases they had none to give — 
battlements of stone none were his — ^tracts of moorland to him fell not 
' any — and he. tlieref*)re,” said Ham, taking another glass, and looking 
round slily on the company — he therefore never lost them. Member 
of an ancient commercial firm, Hibblethw'aite Richard, ns they put it 
in tlic Directory first, and then, partner of the house of Hibblethwaite, 
Jtocsty, and Co., (*ut the concern, leaving to the middle member the 
disgust and disgrace of inquiring into the price of com and cotton! 
from which time, he, no longer Hibblethwaite Richard, but Dick 
Hibblethwaite, or Gallows Dick, hath joined us, and become a gentle- 
man. One blemish, how ever, not to laud him as a faultless character, 
which the world never snAv, my lords and gentlemen, he retained; the 
habit of paying bills, and looking generally in vain for payment in 
others— I therefore have great pleasure in announcing to him, that he 
has lost this morning fifty-four pounds to my friend, Broken-nosed Bob, 
and of drinking his \Qxy good health. Richard Hibblethwaite, Sir, 
this respectable company drinks your very good health— tc 
salntant r 
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FLIGHT V. 

“ Perfide ! sed duris set genuit te cantibus horrens 
Caucasus, Uircaiiicque admorunt ubera tigres.*’ 

ViBCIL. 

Perfidious wretch ! hard as thy name imports, — 

Thy fiither was a lump of schist or quartz ; 

Thy mother, sir, a tigress of Bengal, — . 

Go ! seek lier in the Zo<»logieal ! — 

{Translation for the Counln/ Gentlemen.') 

I AM sadly afraitl, my dear Emma, wc have no chance of ever 
realizing your favourite wish ; . and seeing your friend, Miss 
Montresor, Mrs. Ilowardson of Greyoke !” observed ilaulcy, one 
evening, to his wife, as they enjoyed their sociable ttle-u-tvte 
over the tea-table in Russell Square. 

‘‘And why not? The old lady assured me she had never 
made, and should never make, an objection to his marrying a 
gentleman’s daughter to whom he was attachetl,” re])lied Mrs. 
Mauley ; “ and though Gertrude is no longer a girl, my dear 
Mauley, still less is Mr. Ilowardson a ])()y. In the sun, his hair 
is completely grey, and he is as fussy as an old bachelor.” — 

“ And an old bachelor he is likefy to remain ! — Would you 
believe it? — Before I left Lad}^ Rachel’s last night, who should 
walk in but Ilowardson !” — 

“ Ills mother assured me they were no more to each other 
than common ac(iuaintancc. But, if I remember, you fancied 
even that degree of intimacy broken off ?” — 

“ Simply because I did not imagine it possible my friend, 
old Hurst, w'ould be blockhead enough to let his daughter 
spend the winter with her godmother, unless assured of the 
fact. — (Certain it is that, so often as I have been there this 
winter, to confer with Apollonia on business, as her trustee, last 
night w'as the first time 1 ever beheld Ilowardson in the house !” 
“ Probably, because he is only just arrived in town.” 

“That did not strike me. — My dear Emma! — ^jou would 
have made a capital lawyer ! — Still, I must say, I think it an 
unfortunate school for Miss Hurst. — On Mrs. Ilow'ardson’s 
account, w ho is so charming and exemplary a woman, and still 
more on Gatty IMontresor’s, whose happiness is, I am convinced, 
bound up in his, I truly regret that rlowardson’s liaison with 
vou IV. o 
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Lady Rachel should have been renewed. But as regards Apol- 
Ionia Hurst, the mischief Ls greater still. I have a great mind 
to write to her &ther on the subject” 

“ Better let it alone I — Though her late mother’s will consti- 
tuted you her trustee, your power extends only to her fortune. — 
Remember how angry Mr. Hurst used to be when you tried to 
prevail on him to bring her home from her convent before her 
education was completed !” — 

** Far better if he had followed my advice ! — Of the things 
it most beseems her to know, Apol. is ignorant as a child.” 

Still, you had better not suggest to him the impropriety of 
leaving her with his cousin, Lady Rachel Lawrance. — You will 
make enemies of four persons, and do good to none.” 

am afraid you are right, my dear Emma. But let us 
pray that none of our dear children may ever be similarly cir- 
cumstanced ! How terrible the hazards of happiness awaiting a 
girl of that age, when lovely and simple as Apol. ! Look at poor 
Gatty Montresor ! — What a wreck ! — What a noble creature 
lost to happiness and society, — and all from having chanced to 
afford a few months’ pastime to a fellow who did not know his 
own mind 1” — 

I must own,” observed Mrs. Mauley, (though half-afraid of 
uttering such treason against the man wlio, twenty years before, 
had dragged her husband out of a fish-pond,) ‘‘I must own, 
dearest, 1 liavc no great opinion of your friend Mr. Howardson. 
From boy to man, what has he ever thought, said, or done, 
except with a view to his own comfort and convenience, in 
defiance of that beautiful jireccpt <»f Pascal, that IJhumilite 
Chrvtienne aniantit le >joi fuimaln ; et la cimlit.c hnmavtc le cavltc 
ef Ir. mpprhncS^ 

“ It is the fault of ilic age, my dear Emma !” sighed licr hus- 
band, — ‘‘a fault rcdcciuod, however, in this instance, by great 
(jualitics — by high accomplishments.” — 

Not redeemed — aggravated P'' — cried Mrs. Mauley, with em- 
phasis. That Mr. llowardsou has an intelligent and cultivated 
mind, which might be applied to purposes and achievements noble 
as your own, serves, in my opinion, only to enhance the dclin- 
(jucncy of his egoism. To whom much is given, from him, 
much shall be rc(juircd. Mr. Howardson is doubly accountable ; — 
and to me there is something frightful in the course he is pur- 
suing. — At hia age ” 

“Don’t talk about his age to mc^ love, as though it were the 
term of life I” cried Mauley, laughing. “ Remember, we arc 
contemporaries !” — 

“ It IS thence I estimate the criminality of his selfishness. 
By measuring his useless, vain, and sensual existence against all 
you have accomplished for your own honour and credit and 
the liappiness of others, I learn to regard Mr. Howardson as a 
mere caterpillar, whose existence is only notable by its ravages 
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on some beantiiul flower, and the qoanti^ of gKeo leaves it is 
able to consume.** 

" Dearest Emma I I never before beard you so bitter T*— - 
Because t bold this man accountable for the lost happiness 
of poor Gatty Montresor ; and fores^ the comfort of his tnrice- 
excellent mother and of poor pretty little ApoL to be in equal 
peril.** — 

" God forbid, my dear! — At all events, be it our care to watch 
well over that of Apollonia Hurst T — 

But, alas ! the watchfulness which is to extend from Russell 
Square to that of Bcigrave, is ml to relax by the way ; — and as 
the Scotch proverb hath it, — “ it is a far cry to Lochawe !” — 
Meanwhile, if Howardson’s aj)pearance in Lady llachcPs 
dmwine-room proved vexatious to Mauley, the presence of Mauley 
himsclt was a thousand tiinrs more annoying to Ilowardson.— 
Through this spy in the enemy’s eainj), tidings of his re-esta^ 
lishment there might reach nis mother; and how was so 
kindly-hearted a woman as the lady of G revoke, to conjecture 
that such an intimacy boded no danger to ner son ? — that he 
regarded the handbomest woman and prettiest girl in Eng- 
land only as component parts of his agreeable day, just as he 
re^rded his claret, his vafct-dc-chambrc, or his Brougham? — 
Tor at the age to which Ilowardson had attained, — Love 
IS not a ruling passion. — Providtiice has so constituted our 
natures, that boys and old men are alone susceptible of headlong 
attachments. — The middle-aged man is organized to devote hia 
heart and soul, if inariied, to his offspnng, — if single, to his 
country. — At twentj or at sixtj, — epochs when his services are 
unrequisite to the sen ice of either, — woman reigns supreme. 
Parental lo\e (an instinct bestowed to secure the conservation 
of the human species) subsides into a sccondaiy affection when 
our cliildren no longer need our < are ; and we become once 
more free to love witli intensity, us before the existence of that 
imperative and absorbing tic. — 

ilowardson, who, thanks to his treachery to poor Gatty Mon* 
tresor, had no children to proviclc for, conceiving that 

Spaita had many a worthier son than he, 

to take care of her turnpike-roads and legislate for her pauper* 
colonies, — exercised the powers of mind and l>ody destined by 
Providence to one or other of these duties, solely in caiciing for 
himself;— and, devoted to this warm attachment, took caic to 
have no rival in his affections. — No fear of hU giving way to 
that fit of hysterics of the heart, called the tender passion !** 
Nevertheless, his nature was not secure from a certain annual 
rcflorescence, such as brings forth tender blossoms from the stag* 
homed branches of the most dilapidated old crab-tree ; the oi^ 
difference being that, every spring, the crab-tree, or sloc-trec, 
or any other tree, bears the same blossoms as before, whereas the 

o2 
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human heart arrays itself every season with a different flower 
a fatal facility, — tor if it be true that 

Jttcandaiu nihil est, nisi quod reficit varietas, 

the sacred stream of human,- affection loses all force and dignity 
by branching into brooklets. — 

A scarcely perceptible vibration now disturbed his feelings, — 
like the slight shock of an earthquake, sufficient to destroy the 
cejuUibrium of a building, not to topple it into ruins. — Tlie dawn 
of a dawn of feeling w-as faintly streaking his heart, — being the 
utmost amount of affection to which such a heart as Howard- 
son’s is liable. — Some people throw off tlic scarlatina or a typhus 
fever more easily than other:-;, either from the vigour, or weak- 
ness, of their constitutions ; and the cholera, which kills one 
man as wdtii a cannon-shot, passes over his next-bed neighbour 
like a slight ailment. — In his youth, Ilow'ardson had gone 
through his love-fits favourably’. — His heart W’as not pitted, 
or his convalescence lingering. — Was it a sign, therefore, of 
advance in years, or advance in grace, that the symptoms were 
now becoming contrary ? — In the prestaa instance, he seemed 
to have taken the disorder in an unfavourable manner; for taken 
it he certainly had, or he would not have suddenly become so 
peevish and perverse with poor Apol., so carefully deferential 
towards Lady Rachel I-iawrancc*. — lie was beginning to lead 
tlic poor girl, — the ])retty heiress,- -the quasi nun, — the life of a 
martyr !- 

Nothing so difficult to determine as the exact demarcations of 
yontli, middle age, and old age ; — words which peo]:)le pronounce 
as dccisivelv as though the wars of our lives affixed definite 
periods to our stages of existence, like mile-stones to a jouimcy ; 
or as though youth and middle age were distinct as Arabia 
h elix and Arabia Pctra*a. But the age of one man is the youth 
of anolhev, and rive versa ; just as the June of one year is colder 
than the March of a former ; and October, at times, as sunny 
as June. It is, in fact, as impossible to fix the winter and 
summer solstice of huinaii nature to a day, as at any given point 
to admeasure tlic cubic inches of water contained in the flowing 
Thames ; or decide tliut the atmosphere, at such or such a point 
of elevation, contains so many parts of azote. — All must be con- 
jectural. — 

It was, perhaps, to increase, or, ]:iossibly, to throw^ a veil over 
the perplexities of the case, that some facetious personage 
imagined the saucy iudcfinitcncss of the certain age the 
great inventor of wmich mysterious epoch, ought further to have 
assigned a name to the vague self-mistrust arising in the heart of 
man on the junction betw een that cruel period of liis life and the 
smiles of some bright-eyed being, — some butterfly emerging from 
its chrysalis and requiring summer for its pastimes, — some fair 
and gentle w^oman, new to the adulations of the world. — For 
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bow are we properly to qualify the peevislincss, — the restless^ 
ness, — ^the discontent, — the caprice, — the injustice, — indicative 
of poor Howardson’s state of feeling, after a tew weeks’ familiar 
intimacy with Apol. ? — 

Mirrored in the reflections of her bright blue eyes, did be 
first clearly dLscern the silvery tufts and complex packets of 
crounsfeet deposited uith him by the gout; and it was only on 
finding her listen with rapt attention to his words, rliat he be- 
came conscious of the evaporation of all grace from his ideas, all 
spirit from his phraseology. — I'he languor of time was upon his 
nature. — He found himself incapabh' of discerning in a flower the 
fragrance which she discerned. When hhe talked of the bright- 
ness of the sk}', iro\\ard«?oii looked forth atjd found nothing but 
dimness. For, ala-s! llie giey hair and crowsfeet were within, as 
without; and his soul wa& b<dd with a baldiK“«b tliJit set Macassar 
oil at defiance. — Hence, the ])etiilanoc of his mortification. 
Hence, his utter disagreeablencss ; — iministakable symptoms, to 
experienced i yes, of the clinging (‘onseiousiiess of a certain age. 

whenever lie was at Iiis cro>sist, meanwhile, poor ApoL, 
grieved to see her dear godmotluT’s cliarniing neighbour a 
victim to what she* regarded as indifFcrcnt health, redoubled her 
efforts to ]>leasc and amuse him. — In cold weather, she used to 
stir up a Idazing fire; — in sunny, to draw down the blinds; — or 
on the damp, silent afiernoons, ^tagnant as a Loudon Sunday, 
would read aloud to him - (not, indeed, with the varied intona- 
tion of Lady Rachel, lait tlie (juiet monotony of a murimired 
prayer) — some passage she had marked in tlic last book slic had 
perused, to ask interprclalion from his greater wisdom. — Or if 
the streets became too noisy for reading, or Ilowardson, excited 
by the dinner-jiarty he liad left, was in vein of tonverse, she 
would sit with her eyes fi\ed in in ilc admiration on his face, 
listening to him as to the [ircaching of an apostle. — 

One day, howtwer, at the close of erne of ihc'-e silent ecstasies, 
when the object of her admiration — (smoothed o\or by her silent 
flattery, like an athlet anointed for the coinliat, into unusual 
elasticity of spirit) — had exceeded his usual iiK'asure of languid 
eloquence, Apol. suddenly exclaimed aloud to Lady R.achel, — 
‘‘ What would I give that poor papawTre more like Mr. llowurd- 
son I — It was just so, — rational,— so instructive,— impres- 
sive, — that, in my convent, I used to dream of iny father 

At that moment, How^ardson took occasion to stoop foi* the re- 
moval of a s])eck of dust from his variiislicd boot. Nevertheless, 
the quick car of Lady Rachel Lawrance probabh det(‘ct(Hl the 
muttered execration by which the movement was accompanied,— 
(an execration bitterly accoupling her right honourable name 
with that of a fit of the gout ; ) — ^for in her next tetcHt-teto with 
her sarcastic neighbour, she began to talk. In an unconcerned 
manner, of Miss Ilurst. — 

^*If Apol. were not of so serene and unimpressionable a 
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disposition/* said she, ** 1 should sometimes feel jutnuous about 
her prospects. In high catholic &inilies, marria^ is almost 
as conventional an arrangement as among foreimers; and 
hers was pre^-arrangcd with her co^n (to secure we union of 
their estates), firom the time she wlw five years cdd. It was on 
that account Mr. Hurst kept her so long m her convent. He 
fancied, when he withdrew her from the Ursulines, that her 
marriage was on the eve of accomplishment But when the 
lawyers took the settlements in hand, after her arrival at the Isle 
of wight, they discovered there was no means of assuring her 
fine fortune hereafter to her husband and children, if the deeds 
were signed before the attainment of her majority. She has, 
consequently, three years to wait; for Lady Honeyfield (old 
Hurst’s sister, and as cold and interested a person as himself) 
would not hear of her son’s risking his future ten thousand 
a-year against an uncertainty.*’ — 

Lady JlnneijifiM murmured Ilowardson, but so inarticu- 
lately, that there was no occasion to notice the interruption. 

"And though I have little doubt,” persisted Lady Rachel, 

that, had she become a wife immediately on quitting Flanders, 
her inexperienced heart would have accommodated itself without 
inquiry, and from a sense of duty, to her destinies, I feel much 
less happy at the idea of her uniting herself with a man so 
much older than herself, as Sir John Honeyfield, — (a man double 
her age, — a man she will contemplate sis a father !) — now that 
she has seen something of the world ; and is able to contrast his 
impaired looks and careworn temper with those of young men 
like Lord Tarbolton, and others whose vivacity has charmed her 
unpractised feelings.” 

Instead of being sufficientlj^ self-possessed to observe — " then 
why, knowing her engagement, did you expose your young 
friend to the danger of Lord Tarbolton’s attractions?” — her 
indignant auditor was unable to repress a despairing exclamation 
of— Jack Honeyfield !” — 

Much as he had always detested the noisy, sensual, illiterate 
sporting baronet, never had he regarded him with such abhor- 
rent contempt as on learning that the virgin of the Ursulines 
was to be sacrificed to such a monster ! A momentaiy desire 
to wield the club of Hercules for its extermination, arose in his 
heart. — But what a triumph for the impertinent world, were Ms 
listless arm to upraise itself, — Ms undemonstrative countenance 
to shew itself convulsed by angry feelings! — No! — it should 
never be said that, after all his high and palmy days of 
supremacy, he had succumbed to the alligator on attaining a 
certain age ! 

Very measured, accordingly, was his reply to Lady Rachel, 
that Miss Hurst would probably accommodate herself to circum- 
stances, as others of her sex had done before her; — and that 
many were the consolations of a matron who, to eighty thousand 
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poan<b of her own, ia able to conjois a landed estate of ten 
thouaand a year* even when the premises are burthened with so 
pondeioua an inounbrance as a Jadk Ho^eyfield* 

Justly sarmwngf moreover, the malicious intentions of his 
fiur nei^boor in conveying to him the intelligence of ApoLV 
engagement, and the concluding fling at the sober years of a 
man known to be bis contemporary, he added that — ** reared as 
JMjss Uizrst had been in decent seclusion, and modest and femi- 
rme as was her dbposition, he had little doubt that, in married 
li&, she would pass with dignity, and unreproached, through 
tris^ of which women of higher accomplishments were unhappuy 
ofien the victim.’’ After the discWgc of which Parthian dart, 
he uttered a few fluent words about the beauty of the weather, 
and hurried off to White’s. — 

As be drove leisurely along tlic crowded streets, the acrid 
thoughts fermenting in that selfish bosom which had flattered 
itself of being able to regulate its emotions, as the temperature 
of a hot-house or hot-bath is regulated, by a thermometer of 
Fahrenheit or Reaumur, w'ere not a little aggravated by the 
reflection that to this said Jack Honeyfield, — this illiterate 
jockey, — this less than nothing of a man, — ^lie was indebted for 
two of the greatest thwartings of his life ; — a first misunderstand- 
ing with his mother, — ^and a last demile with his heart — But for 
his dislike of personal trouble, vengeance would liavc been in- 
deed sweet ! — To convert i)oor AnoL’s filial deference towards 
him into a sentiment fatal to the nappincss of the future Lady 
Honeyfield, and consequently to that of her husband, was a 
temptation he had some difficulty in overcoming. — 

Was it or was it not, unconsciously to himself that, from that 
day, bis deportment towards Miss llurst partook of the oscil- 
lating nature of his feelings ? — One moment, he treated her with 
the insinuating and deferential tenderness due to the future 
wife of the man he detested as bitterly as was compatible with 
the lukewarm nature of his calling ; — the next, he was abrupt, 
sarcastic, almost brutal i — and poor Apol. was perpetually divided 
between repentance of some unconscious offence against the only 
man on earth she wished to please, and gratitude for the pardon 
she fencied he had conceded to her m consideration of his 
friendship for her godmother. ^ 

On such occasions, her young heart overflowed with thankful- 
ness ; and whenever the evening of an unavowed quarrel imd 

S ken reconciliation ended with music, a deep and thrilling 
3, sweeter than the studied graces of all the prime d^e in 
Europe, mingled with the usual cantUma monotony of her singing, 
— ^Uke the sweetness crushed out of the wounded stem of some 
herb of mce, unkindly bruised and trampled on ! — 

Lady Rachel, seriously uneasy for the sake of herprot6gee,(or 
for her own,) began to contemplate the eligibility of sending her 
home to the Isle of Wight, at hazard of ^ft’ending the morose 
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l|:m$inan who had proved an unflinching friend in her conjugal 
tribulations. But she bad not courage to deprive her house of 
its fairest ornament, with the certainty that, after the day of 
ApoL’s departure, Howardson would never cross its threshold. 
It required more strength of feeling than fashionable life had 
left her, to appreciate the greatness of her duty as regarded thAt 
motherless child. 

Sur ces entrefaites^ it occurred to her that perhaps the advice 
of Mauley might be advantageous. But he had been carefiil to 
insinuate such formal reserve into the acquaintance subsisting 
between her and his wife, that it was difficult to invite them to 
her liouse. 

It required, on the other hand, a prodigious exercise of 
scheming to accomplish her object of getting Apollonia to spend 
a clay with her friend in Russell Square. 

Two months had elapsed since Apol. fulfilled that duty ; and 
her last visit had left a delightful impression on their minds of 
the sw'ectness of her temper, her accessibility to simple pleasures, 
her sportftdness with their handsome children, her good-will 
towards her fcllow-ereatures, her humility before God. — It was 
a real [dcasure, therefore, to Mauley and his wife when she pro- 
posed to come among them. 

But W’as their present listless, nervous guest, the once bright 
and joyous ApoL -blossom ? — Slic scarcely seemed to recognise 
the children, — she scarcely seemed to know that Emma was 
talking to her. — Her person was there, — ^her mind elsewhere. 
Her glances wxtc vague, — licr words incoherent, — her voice 
tremulous. — She appeared to be secretly counting the hours to 
rc'timi to a more congenial circle. 

The wise and good Mi's. Mayley was deeply grieved ; — not 
vexed, not piqued, not mortified ; — but grieved as »t. tvoman who 
is a mother grieves over the failings of a woman who is a child. 
— One only remedy suggested itsmf. She spoke openly, firmly, 
and courageously, of Howardson. 

At Lady Rachel Lawrance’s,” said she, yon must have 
frequent opportunitiCsS of seeing a man who, but that he once 
preserved the life of my husband, 1 should hate and despise ?” — 

Apol. looked wistfully into Mrs. Mauley’s face ; for tne name 
of Howardson did not suggest jtself in answer to such an apos- 
trophe. How was it possible that ajiy one should hate or 
^despise him ! — 

I mean Mr. Howardson of Greyoke I” resumed her hostess, 
steadily, — with whose mother we were staying last autumn at 
his beautiful seat ; — an excellent mother, — ^with whom yaw, my 
dear Miss Hurst, would, I fear, have little sympathy, as the most 
bigoted of high churchwomcn.” 

“^I should find sympathy for anything or anybody belong- 
ing to a person so delightful as Mr. Howardson,” faltered ApoL- 
Hossom. 
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Fiod it then, I entreat you,*’ resumed Mrs. Mauleys << for a 
dear friend of mine, once bound to him by ties of the £>ndest 
affection. — Gertrude Montresor was young and lovely as your- 
self, and of a station in society equal to bis own, when he left no 
effort unattempted to possess himself of her affection6.*r-I thm 
thought,—- all her friends thought, — that it was at the instigation 
of warm affection. 1 have now reason to believe it was merely 
because he saw her sought in marriage by several of the first men 
of her county ; and considered it indispensable to his dawning 
fame as a Lovelace, to carry her off from such competitors.” 

You do not think, then, that he really loved her ?’*— demanded 
ApoL, eagerly. — 

He had all the appearance of being passionately attached ; 
and her affection was as fervent and sincere as ever warmed the 
heart of woman ! — For a whole 3 ^car was their engagement kept 
secret, till the attainment of his majority would entitle him, 
in spite of all opposition, to make her his wife. — Her family were 
bent on manying her to Lord Rainhurst, who was deeply at- 
tached to poor Gatt 3 % Rut she would nor hear of it. She dis- 
dained /«»!, — she disdained all the world for Mr. Howardson ; 
and if it never occurred to her as strange that he should make a 
mystery of their engagement, therebv exposing licr to the im- 
portunity of others, it was because slic ac!ceptcd, without inquiry 
or surprise, every opinion and decision of him to whom she had 
entrusted the care of her happiness. Tliey corresponded, of 
course ; and judge of her happiness as the day approacned which 
was to entitle him to the possession of his fortune, and her to tlie 
possession of his hand 1” — 

“ Happiness — happiness, indeed !” faltered Apollonia. 

On that long-looked-for day of joy, she received a letter 
from him urging her to accept the hand of I^ord Rainhurst, for 
that, — for family reasons — their union was impossible !” — 

" His mother, then, intcrjiosed ?” — 

His mother had no power of intcrjiosing ; — and I have since 
found, not even the inclination. — But in the interim, Mr. 
Howardson had been associating at college with a set of fashion- 
able rou6s, who persuaded him. that an early marriage is fatal as 
an apoplexy to a man of the world. ’ — 

^‘Whal cruelty, — ^what treachery!” — cried Apol., with the 
deepest sympathy. 

Treachery, indeed, — because cruelty which could be per- 
petrated with impunity. The Montresors have no son, and 
their estate goes to a distant cousin ; so that, in the old age of 
Sir Henry, the poor girl was defenceless. Nor was Mr. IIow- 
ardson less aware that not a syllabic of complaint against him 
would ever escape her lips ; that, if . accused, she would de- 
fend him, — as she has ever done, — as she does to this moment. 
— It is only because I, her playmate and companion and the 
affianced wife of the companion of Mr. Howardson, saw and 
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knew all this, that I am able to appreciate the character of one 
of the moat heardesa men of the day.’’ — 

ATOllonia answered no longer and though they were ^ttiim 
together in the do^ so that neither, obtained a view of the other^ 
face, Emma Mauley rightly conjectured that tears were fidling 
firom her eyes, like that still small rain of spring, which sinks 
silently into the grass. 

** Despising him from the bottom of my soul as one who for 
the gratification of his selfish vanity broken one of the 
gentfest of human hearts,” observed Mrs. Mauley, I was 
grieved to find from my husband that Mr. Howardson had ob- 
tained an influence in the house of a relative of his ward. In 
socie^, meanwhile, his heartless egotism is thoroughly appre- 
ciated- He is perfectly understood to be one of those clever 
worldlings whom it is dangerous to have as an enemy, but still 
more fatal to have as a fhend. Ail this, however, does not 
restore to my poor dear Gertrude the wasted hopes of youth,-— 
the loss of health and happiness.” — 

Though not a syllable further passed between the young girl 
and her admonitress, (her liusband happening at that moment to 
enter the room,) it did not surprise Mrs. Mauley to learn 
that, a few days afterwards, there arrived a travelling carriage, 
and Mr. Hurst’s old housekeeper, to fetch away his daughter 
into the country, on pretence that the old gentleman was 
indisposed. 

Soon afterwards, Mr. Mauley was formally apprized that his 
ward had detennined on returning to her convent, tiU the ac- 
complishment of her majority. 

“ Apol. is once more sate with the Superioress of the Ursu- 
lines,” wrote her father. My infirm health prevents my conducing 
to her amusement; and the poor girl does not much relish 
London life. I found her greatly altered in appearance and 
temper on her return to town, and was easily persuaded that 
change of air and resumption of her early hauits would afford 
tlie surest restorative. — Lray Honeyfield concurs with our views ; 
and it is settled among us, that till the period arrivc^s for the 
celebration of her marriage, she shall abide in Flanders.” — 

An admirable arrangement!” was Mauley’s only observation, 
—little surmising the influence exercised by his wife’s revela- 
tions in dictating the only alternative by which Lady Rachel 
Lawrance and her circle could be kept at bay, without unkind- 
ness or offence; — for, even to secure her own happiness, Apol- 
lonia w*oald not have hazarded the infliction of a pang on her 
godmother. 

StUl less did he conjecture, while rejoicing to know ffiat gentle 
child re-established in the security of the cloister, that she carried 
with her into that trancmil retreat the germ of a moral disease, 
contracted daring her brief contact with society; — that, like a 
bird which flutters back for shelter to its nest, with doping 
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wine that conceals a &tal woimd, all was over in this worid fox 
Apwonia.->*Anotl]ier brokoi heart to be kid to the cfaam of 
the man of the w<Hidl~ Another victim to Modem Chiv^ * 
—Another trinm]^ over the alligator !— 


FLIGHT VL 

«< — - Qnis enim bonus, ant face dlgnua 
Arcana, qualem Cererit volt esse sacerdoa, 

UUa alicxuL sibi eredat mala 

JerVENAL. 

The mas to soft htimaai^ a stranger, 

Is bat a dog, — Like iEsopa in the man^r. 

(Transhtion.) 

Fbom the day of ApoUonia's departure, Howardson never set 
foot a^in in the houat of Lady Rachel Lawrance! Justly 
appreciating the gentle but cheerful nature of AjKil-^blossom, and 
conceiving it impossible that such a step as her i*e-iinmurement 
in a convent should proceed from her own inclinations, he attri- 
buted to the jealous envious manoeuvres of one who, in truth, 
grieved for the loss of her young friend far more sincerely than 
himself, a step solely the result of an energetic and generous 
sense of womanly duty. 

How was he to surmise that Gertrude Montresor, rather than 
Lady Rachel Lawrance, was the cause of the sudden determina- 
tion of the future Lady Honeyfield ! — 

I^or several days, his displeasure at Apollonia’s assertion of 
independence was much suen as that of George IIL at a similar 
impertinence on the part of America. So thoroughly ivas he 
out of sorts, that the waiters at White's were amazed to near him 
declare the tenderest of spring chickens tough and tasteless. 
His appetite deserted him, and he refused three invitations to 
dinner. 

But for any lasting impression to affect so worldly a nature, is 
as impossible as to pcipetuate a trace on the surface of the ocean ; 
which, after cnguiphing a fin.c line-of-battle ship, or graceful 
frigate, mutters a few faint gurgles to shew where it went down, 
ara then exposes to the laughing sky the same blue smiling 
suifrce as before. At the end of a week, Apollonia Hurst 
WHS foxgotten. New friends crowded the drawing-room in 
Halkin Street; and Lady Rachel, who had been Fythonized 
by a fit of entlmsiasm into getting up a bazaar for the benefit 
of some district in the Highlands, devastated by an inun- 
dation, had not leisure for assigning motives for the strange- 
ness of her departure. Had she surmised that Howardson's 
estrangement was a final measure, she might have regarded 
the loss of Apol. more seriously; — ^but considering his absence 
merely as a symptom of the intermittent nature of his regard, to 
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which she was now pretty well accustomed, she looked forward 
with certainty to a cnange of weather. 

Could these two creatures of conventional life be expected to 
conceive the anmish of spirit with which poor ApoUonia was 
prostrating herself at the foot of the altar, in her dreary retreat, 
—praying to God to remove the plague-spot from her heart, and 
render it whole and happy as when, omy a year before, she 
knelt among the daughters of Heaven? — Could they be ex- 
pected to imagine the aching hollowness of a bosom compelled 
to cast forth from its sanctuary of sanctuaries the idol tnerein 
secretly enshrined, yet unable at once to replace the dethroned 
god by a truer divinity ? — Could they be expected to picture to 
themselves the humility with which she implored of the Throne 
of Grace to release her from life, or from the influence which, as 
with the force of demoniacal possession, had gained ascendancy 
over her soul ? — Could they be expected to foresee the ineffacc- 
ability of feelings which the wise and tender counsel of a mother 
might perhaps Jiave obliterated ; but which the harsh schooling 
of a director — armed with the caustics of vigil, — fasting,— and 

S cnance, — served rather to imprint more deeply in her breast ? — 
fany were the venerable women in that holy sisterhood, who, 
in the whole amount of their threescore years and ten, had not ex- 
perienced as much agony of soul or indulged in as bitter self- 
reviling, as the innocent girl of eighteen, who felt as if, in her 
brief contact with the w’^orld, her nature had been tormented and 
defeatured by the flames of Gehenna ! — Her sorrow was not as 
the milder grief of Gatty Moiitrcsor, — soothed in ajiappy home, 
— cheered by an aftectiouatc mother, surrounded by the bright 
and gracious prospects of nature. — Before her eyes lay not a single 
pleasant object to alleviate the darkness of her spirit. Nothing 
— nothing was before her but the bars of her convent ! — 

While poor little Apol-blossom was thus paying the penalty of 
past haj>piiicss, llowardsori undeiwent as much discomposure 
as could overleap the sevenfold walls of brass wherewith he 
had encompassed his existence. Professed egoists arc careful 
never to attach their happiness to the society of an individual 
sufficiently for his loss to occasion a gap in their routine of life ; 
and it was only through an unusually indiscreet partiality for the 
company of Apol-blossom, that Howardson had been betr^ed 
into assigning so much of his valuable time to Lady Rachel, as 
for their rupture to leave him with two or three hours per diem 
unoccupied on his hands. Not that it is difficute for a 
man, in the enjoyment of his advantfiges of fortune and person, 
to secure agreeable occupation for liis leisure. But it be- 
hoved him so to bestow his confidence, as to be secure gainst 
further disappointment. Tlie substitutes, male or female, he 
was about to introduce into the drama of his life, must not be 
of sufficient ability to obtain undue influence, or conjecture the 
origin of their introduction. Still less did he choose to be ^ 
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harassed by the company of ibolsa— right well aware of the 
difficulty experienced by a thorough-bred horse in accommo- 
dating its pace to that of a herd of asses. 

But, alas I in the world inhabited by Howardson of Greyoke^ 
asses predominate ; — ^well-bred, well-fed, well-groomed asses, ~ 
and often, spirited as the wild ass of the desert, but still, asses T 
— ^Tbe higher we ascend to the lofty places of the land, the more 
rarefied the atmosphere, — the scantier the herbage; and the 
inanity of worldly society may be sufficiently inferred from the 
aptitude of all tetes a coiironne to welcome to their courts the 
arrival of any adroit charlatan endowed with powers of agree- 
ability. — A pleasant fellow, anything short of a pickpocket, (and 
sometimes tlie full complement thereof, ) is sure to succeed among 
the listless coteries which love to lie languidly extended, while 
mountebanks and jugglers tumble for their entertainment 

Society does little or nothing for the amusement of society. — 
Society keeps for its diversion a dozen comi)anics of players, 
lyrical or dramatic, — hordes of painters and engravers, — novelists 
and poets, — mimics, ventriloquists, ropcdanccrs, popular 
preachers, to say nothing of Lords Ellenborough and Brougham. 
— Society cannot live without its daily and weekly papers, — • 
its monthly and three -monthly perioclicals, — its trashcry of 
annuals; — all of which arc spun and woven hy an army of 
intelligent martyrs, \vho jment and exeemte their literary feats 
(as wc arc doing at this present wTiting) for the diversion of 
the ennui of an overgrown despot, lolling like AU Pacha on a 
divan, with a chihoufmc in its mouth, and its bowstring and 
mutes waiting at the door, — which calls itself the World, and is 
too insolently and stujiidly luxurious to minister to its ow n diver- 
sion. — It can’t and it wont ! — 

Not but that, occtisionally, great spirits start up in its domi- 
nions, — Oven as Bmotia had now and then its philosopher. — 
Nay, the criticality of the positions into which it is enabled 
to thrust its sons, engender at least the semblance of greatness. 
— If you place a coward on the top of a wall, he must sit 
steady, or tumble and break his head. The command of a 
great army may create a great general ; and it is only the wool- 
sack that condensates a clever lawyer into a lord chancellor. 

But let those who stand in need of recreation to cheer a fit of 
hypochondriacism or spur tlie lagging pace of Time, declare 
whether association w ith the fine world ever did more than add 
heavily to their depression? — Alas! its Cupids and Mercuries, 
like those of a Dutch flower-garden, arc all of lead ; — its arrows 
of wit being tipped with gold, are blunt at the point. Its choir of 
minstrels, instead of being versed in joyful rebecs, can tune their 
harps, like the bear-leader in the ‘‘ vicar of WakcfieltV’ only to 
the genteclest tunes, or dolorous strains of Willow- willow 1” 

When How ardson, in utter listlcssness of sj)irit, looked around 
him for some pleasant associate on whom to bestow^ the tedious- 
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ness of his ennuis he found the men of brains undergoing, one 
and all, their sentence on the treadmill of politics and during 
the intervals of their woi%: in the House, no extractii^ a thought 
or word from them that did not savour of the jobbing we afg-* 
nify by the name of Power I — Over the other sex, solicitudes 
of wss and equipage exercised similar ascendancy. — None 
sympathy to sq^nder on a weaker brother. Pieced like him- 
self to ego-tot^m, they stood in the world, detached, though 
crowded, — ^like so many grave-stones in a churchyard! — 

^*How different from lierT mused Howardson, oii finding 
himself deserted by a bevy of beauties, hurrying from a dinner 
at Tarbolton House to a brilliant ball-room, caring no more for 
bis cheerlessness than though he were one of the sofa cushions. 
‘^How different from ApoL’s congenial and compassionate nature I 
— It would have sufficed to deter her from flying in pursuit of 
pleasure, that even a dog or bird she left behind was in a state 
of suflTering ! — But she was a woniaii ^ — woman to the hearths core, 
— ^intrinsically and above all, a woman ! — Whereas Lady Helena 
• yonder and her showy friends have no more heart in their com- 
position than so many china shepherdesses stuck up for orna- 
ments on one’s chiinney-piecc.” 

It did not occur to Howardson to compare their love of plea- 
sure with his love of ease — and balance tlie amount of selfishness ; 
persisting only in his decision, that if to secure the society of 
these triflers it were indispensable to wear down his spirits with 
the crush of ball-rooms, and harass his nerves by the noise with 
which the beau mondc tries to overpower the music df a concert, 
he preferred seeking amusement at easier cost At his age he 
was not going to give in to the alligator.” 

Blind to the fact that every step wc make from cbildliood 
towards five-and-thirty is a step of progress, and every step wc 
make from five-and-thirty to our ^pointed threescore and ten, 
a step of decadence, Howardson mneied himself still ascending 
and ascending, like a silly squirrel in a cage ; and that he had 
risen higher and saw further than his fellow creatures, because 
the wheel of Fortune, on which his flyship took his stand, was 
cutting its way triumphantly through the dust of the world. — 
That the bevy of beauties by whom he was deserted found him 
slow and tiresome, — the type of an obsolete set, — a man of 
yesterday, was a thing undreamed of in his philosophy. Yet 
even had he guessed it, he would have scorned to vincficate him- 
self by admitting that his oppression of spirits arose from the 
influence of one of the fairest of their sex ! — 

Men of the world, so proud of their animosities, and prepared 
to shoot, at a moment’s notice, the man they hate, — parade an 
antipathy as a virtue, yet recoil from all imputation of the weak- 
ness of love. — Howardson would sooner have robbed a church 
than have it suspected that his nights were often rendered restless 
by the haunting of a lovely figure, apparelled in the sober vest- 
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ments of an Urpiline, but lavishly endowed with that exquisite 
gift of grace which is^ the eloquence of beanty,~Had he been 
candid with his fair friends, he might have begotten sympathy, 
— As it was, they thought him a bore I — 

This very carelessness, while it enramd him, was a merit 
in his eyes, — They appeared more advanced in Epicurean 
philosophy than himself While a tender fibre stiU vibrated in 
his heart, had attamed utter indifference I — For Howardson 
aigued that if indifferent to hiniy they must be callous to cve^« 
body and everything ; — and so fascinated was he by this strid- 
ing aspect of the alTigator^s triply-guarded jaws, as to be in con- 
si&rable danger. 

For once, however, he was preserved by Divine interposition. 
While idling through his season in town, living the life of those 
the business of whose day is digestion, (too happy if the interval 
can be diversified by a new mot at White's, — a striking exhi- 
bition, — or a saunter on an easy back,^ he was roused from his 
slumbers one morning about noon, witn intelligence that he was 
master of Greyoke 1 — 

The news was startling, and so long as he was shut up in 
his room, afflicting. — But, choosing to resist the law of cus- 
tom and remain a hero to his vahf dt chainbrc^ on ringing for 
Ilemmings to announce their departure for the country, he coolly 
desired that the express in waiting might be paid, and mourning 
ordered for the family. 

Had the death of his excellent mother been preceded by 
illness, had he been in attendance upon her and an eye-witness 
of her pious practices and holy resignation, a salutary influence 
might have been exorcised over his nature. But this mercy was 
denied him, Mrs, Howardson had expired, as peaceably as she 
had lived, from the rupture of a \cssel in the heart while weeping 
in her chair; and those who know how thoroughly her house 
was in order, saw in this dispensation only the crowning reward 
of a life of virtue. 

She had therefore sunk away unpcrccived. The event w'e 
do not witness or anticipate, though startling for a moment, is 
soonest forgotten ; and the few hours of prcpaiation which How- 
ardson allowed himself (on pretence of setting out in the cool of 
the evenin^^ but in reality to gather courage for the melancholy 




emotion to produce a second and severe lit of the gout, the phy- 
sician, sent for by Hemmings without his knowledge, protested he 
could not answer for the result of the journey. %cre was con- 
sequently a fiur excuse to the world for requesting that Mauley, 
whom he knew to have been named co-exccutor of his mother’s 
will, would represent him at the iiuieral. 

The wotld, nay,^ even Mauley himself, regarded this sudden 
illness as supposititious — a mere corollary of his system of sparing 
himself all painful excitement. But on the return of the 
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executor from Greyoke, after the mournful ceremony, his first 
visit to Halkin Street convinced him lie was mistaken. The 

S tufts on either side the sallow face of Howardson, and the 
et of crows’ feet at the comer of each eye, were increased in 
the interim by more than double. 

Nevertheless, he spoke cheerfully. Mauley had no right to 
infer, or at all events to assert, that he was what is called ** ter- 
ribly cut up” by his mother’s death. — If a stream had indeed 
started from the rock, it flowed in secret — He b<^an to talk of 
business as tliough he had been bred in Lincoln’s Inn;— begged 
to be spared, as far as Mauley could be professionally persuaded 
to take the trouble off his hands, all cares of executorship ; and 
on hearing tliat, thanks to the admirable regularity of the de- 
ceased, they would amount only to a few' signatures, desired that 
the legacies left to the members of her establishment might be 
doubled. When, however, a compliment to his liberality was 
extorted from the lips of Mauley, Howardson instantly checked 
it by exclaiming — “ A mere act of policy, my dear fellow, to pal- 
liate my resolution to get rid of such a superannuated set from my 
house r — 

‘^But you surely mean to reside at Grey^oke?” demanded 
Mauley, with a graver face. 

Certainly — certainly. Where could I find a better country 
house !” — 

‘^And you will perceive,” added the co-executor, ‘Uhat a 
last wish to that effect is expressed in the will of its lamented 
owner.” 

This was enough to place the good intentions of Howardson 
among the other paving-stones of a region, the causeways of 
which are said to be so purveyed. 

shall certainly visit Greyoke for the shooting season,” 
observed the new proprietor, who had previously intended to 
spend a tranquil summer among scenes still fragrant with the 
incense of his mother s virtues. 

To another charge in his mother’s will, howe^'cr, he evinced 
greater submission. In pui’suancc of a desire she knew to have 
been entertained by his father, she wished him to lose no time 
in getting into parliament, and spare no pains in the prosecution 
of ins cl^i to die barony of Buckhurst ; bequeathing five thou- 
sand pounds of the thirty she had laid by for him out of her 
income, for the advancement of this specific purjwse. 

** If you could manage a seat for me 'without much trouble,” 
said Howardson to the executor, (of whom the interests of minis- 
ters were likely to accelerate the zeal,) I should not hesitate.” 
— And within a month from the expression of the wish, Howard- 
son of Greyoke added the senatorial initials M. and P. to his 
“ Esq.” * 

*‘'At all events,” mused the new member, as he returned to 
toTO, after participating in one of those jobs of boroughmongery 
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‘which no Reform Bill devised by hiunan wisdom for the better, 
regulation of human corruption will ever extirpate from the 
manufacture of parliaments, — " at all events, this corvee^ great as 
it is, secures me from the still greater one of a sojourn at 
Greyoke. — I cannot, at present, muster courage for the appalling 
tranquillity of a country landscape* Alom^ 1 dare not confront 
the place ; and it would scarcely be decent to make my first ap- 
pearance there, escorted, by such a caravan as would suffice to 
exorcise a thousand importunate apparitions.” 

It was with a feeling of loathing, however, that Ilowardson 
took his seat. His previous electioneering defeat, and, still more, 
the promotion he had anticipated to the less harassing duties 
of the Upper House, — (a sleeping volcano, whose eruptions are 
now so rare as to have become almost a matter of tradition,) — 
increased his natural reluctance to exertion of any description. — 
Moreover, he felt ashamed of himself for being there. — It was a 
derogation from his social position ; — it was a capitulation of 
w^hat he called his principles. — 

But once embarked in the career, Ills indolence accommodated 
itself to his duties as readily as the reason of better men, — as the 
thinnest stuff’s are easiest modelled to a fold. To spare him- 
self the trouble of resistance or excuse, he became as constant 
an attendant as the most hard-working and exemplary of 
members. 

One night, wlien the tissue of his reveries did not happen to 
be of a sufficiently consistent nature to secure him against the 
worry of hearing the feeble policy of ministers still more feebly 
defended, and the evil intentions of the opposition still more 
miserably enounced, it suddenly occurred to him that, as the 
period o? transportation of con\ icts is sometimes abridged in con- 
sideration of the merit of their conduct in the jienal colonies, 
his term of commonalty might be curtailed by the mercy of minis- 
ters, in gratitude for more active service than tlic nay,” which 
is no more than nay, or the ‘‘yea,” which is only yea. — And lo ! 
he suddenly rose upon a country booby who had been pelting 
the administration with clods wiiich, in his county, passed for 
arguments ; and, applying the findy-edged turf-cutter of wit to 
those fibrous missiles, reduced the rustic to his proper level — the 
earth. — 

This outburst, which surprised himself almost as much as 
his party, sprung, (if the truth must be told,) like Asmodcus, 
out of a bottle ; and the plaudits of the House and the daily 
papers tended to prove that the claret of White’s, like its 
company, is premiere qualite. — Like some mffian of the lower 
orders who wakes in a station house, and is assured that, over- 
night, he murdered his wife after swallowing a pint of creanr 
of the valley, the honourable member (like Byron, after the 
publication of “ Childe Harold”) woke next morning and “found 
himself famous !” — 
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Children are often praised into good behaviour; — How- 
ardson was praised into oecoming a politician. The r^qndant 

E latitude of ministers made it incumbent on him to deserve his 
urels ; and as he had spoken in the first instance under the 
excitement of a drunken feverish energy ^ which brought out hiS 
powers of mind as varnish does the colours of a picture, it be- 
came indispensable on subsequent occasions to speak up to hivi- 
self. — He had accidentally conquered the ear of tne House. To 
keep it, required the exercise oi foresight and discretion dire- 
ful responsibility ! — 

At the close of the session, Howardson had distinguished him- 
self by no less than three chef (Cceuvres of eloquence ; — of each of 
which he was able to say to himself, as Richard Brinsley to his 
friends of his Begum oration, It vms a deuced fine speech, 
and that’s the truth on’t !” — Those of Howardson might be truly 
said to be deuced fine; — emanations from the Pan-demoniacal 
gpirit of landed proprietorship battening over its corn-bin, like 
Harpagon over his strong box. 

The efforts of tlie egoist were fated to be repaid in kind. His 
hopes, liked the weird sisters, had ‘‘paltered with him in a 
double sense;” and so far from finding his services repaid 
as he expected, he saw that he had only inspired the adramis- 
tration with a sense of their value in the Lower House! — 
Comparing his eloquence with that of Balaam's ass, which served 
to convey reproof to its master, he became thenceforward as 
mute as a fish ; till the councils of the state (judging that, for the 
support of government, the abilities of Lord Biickhurst were 
better than no support at all) enabled the gazette to con- 
vert Trederick Howardson, Esq., into Baron Buckhurst of 
G reyoke, — trusting thereby to accomplish the miracle of making 
the dumb speak. 

It almost reconciled him to his inauguration among his ances- 
tral oaks, to have obtained precedence over the stuccoed portico ! 


THE FAR AWAY. 

BY MISS SKELTON. 

Come, fill tlic howl with rosy wine, Lo ! our brothers, far they rove— 

Bid the sparkling rubies shine ; Far away from home and love ; 

Let each comrade’s ringing glass, In every clime beneath the sun. 

Give token that the toast doth pass, Wanders some beloved one ; 

And all, with solemn accent, say, Would that these with us to-day 

“ To the healtli of those so far away,” Might drink “to the health of the far 

away !” 

Let no shout of boisterous glee, Spare not, friends, the foaming wine, 

Nor chant of careless revelry. Drink— deeply drink, to this pledge of 

Nor mirthfiil jest, nor laughter rude, mine ; 

On such a serious theme intrude ; Let each comrade’s ringing glass, 

Sadly and gravely let us say. Give token that the toast doth pass, 

“ To the health of those so far away.” And all, with solemn accent, say, 

“ To the health of those so for away.” 
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THE COUSINS. 

BIT THE BAEOVES5 BE CALABBELLA. 

PART THE SEVBMTH, AND LAST. 

Sir Gerald remained in town one day longer, much as he longed to 
be again with Agnes, to toll her that his family name was (he hoped) 
unstained, and not unworthy of her acceptance. He wished to make 
such dispositions as would prevent lu^r knowing,, at- least at present, 
that her fortune had been appropriated by his cousin. At some future 
period, when, os he fondly hoped, their interests might have become 
one, she should know all; but till then, he could not bear that grati- 
tude should be mingled with her love. He wrote to Mr. Hamilton, 
in some measure to prepai*<^ him for the report he had to make of 
Harry’s marriage, and left it to Agnes to confirm the statement. 

Late in the afternoon of the following day, he found liiiusclf again 
entering Lis own park. At the castle, u note awaited him from Mr. 
Hamilton, begging to see liiiii as soon as ho arrived; and, with us little 
delay as possible, he proco.eded on foot to FairlandvS. Agnes had 
strolled into the grounds, and on seeing Sir Gerald approaching, she 
immediately hastened to join him. She relatt^d that her grandfather’s 
anger was so great, on finding that Harry had deceived him, that he 
had not for some time appeared to consider whether or not her })eace 
might not be still more fatally wounded by the discovery. He hud at 
length called her to him, and said, “ ^ly poor cliild, you must try to 
forget such a scoundrel;” upon which she hud assured him, that she 
had long felt Harry’s attentions to her were those of a brother, and 
that having returned liis regard in the same feeling, she hoped to bO 
allowed a sister’s privilege in pleading for him. “ Plead for himl” 
interrupted Mr. Hamilton — “ never let mo hoar you do so. lie is an 
ungrateful scoundrel, I tell you. I wonder what his cousin. Sir Gerald, 
who was alw'ays finding excuses for his follies in former years, will be 
able to advance in extenuation of this. Married a portionless girl! 
— ^tliat means a pauper — ^>vell, I wish him joy of it! — ^But it shall not 
be with my eJ*edit tliat he provides for this family of paupers; for, of 
course, all her relations will expect to live on the rich city mercluint. 
I shall go forthwith to London, and dissolve our partnership, and tlien 
where will he his wealth? He has not paid the sum he was nominally 
to bring into the firm, — I say nominally, for I knew he had it not; 
but I liked him, and I thought he wanted to marry you, and that 
would liavc set all square between us,” 

While pursuing this train of remarks, Mr. Hamilton sank into liis 
usual evening’s nap; and Agnes had proceeded to take her customary 
walk, in which she had been joined by Sir Gerald. Their conversa- 
tion was long, and in some respects painful, for Sir Gerald had a tale 
of early sorrow and disappointment to confide; and though Agnes 
begged him to defer the relation of anything tliat would distress him, 
he said, “No, Agnes; it is due 'to you that I should at once explain 
the past. Had I spoken to you of it a year ago, when nothing but 
the report of your being Harry's affianced bride prevented my doing 
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SO, it would have been with a view of beseeching you to accept a 
widowed heart; but the torture I have endured in bdieving another 
preferred-— the fierce and unavailing struggle I have had to conquer 
my love for you— and the unknown, and till now undreanit-of joy, at 
finding that you arc free, convince me that till now my heart wm 
never filled. What I felt for Evelyn was sweet and affectionate — ^but it 
was not the overwhelming passion that now engrosses my whole souL” 

What a relief did Agnes experience, as she heard liim pronounce 
the name of ‘‘Evelyn!” It was by that name Mrs. Stanley had called 
her cousin, whose death she liad spoken of; and though nothing had 
seemed real in Agnes’ vague and undefined suspicions of Mrs. Stanley, 
she had always heard luir speak of Sir Gerald with an uneasy feeling. 
Now all seemed explained; — the one word “Evelyn,” dispelled the 
mist which had cUinmcd her thoughts of both. But before Sir Gerald 
could eiityr on his tale, a servant approached to summon Miss 
Hamilton to her grandlaiher; and on recognising her companion, 
he observed — “ It is to dispatch a note to the castle, Sir Gerald, to 
ascertain if you had I’cturned, for which Miss Hamilton’s presence is 
required.” 

“ 1 will follow you, then, immediately,” said Sir Gerald, as Agnes 
hastened into the house*. She did not find her grandfather’s mind 
much ciilmccl by his slumbers ; in fact, lie told her lie had been 
dreaming that the young scoundrel had robbed as w’dl as deceived 
him, and Agues was delighted to see Sir Gerald enter, and to leave 
them together. 

Mr. Hamilton’s mind was so thoroughly commonplace, all his feel- 
ings were so Tiiattt‘r-of-laet, that Sir Gerald knew the sooner lie came 
to the leading feature*, wdiicli caused Ids auditor’s anger and distress, 
the better they should understand each otlu‘r, and the sooner Harry’s 
name would be freed from the ejdthets ho (rould not hejir applied to 
him without impatience, Avlien lie remembered, that however guilty Ids 
cousin had been, it was Mr. Hamilton’s interference and obstinate de- 
termination which had caused 1dm to embark in a mode of life at 
variance witli every thought and feeling of Ids young mind; and but 
for the thought of Agnes, the present interview would most likely 
have concluded his intercourse with Mr, Hamilton. But tlie recol- 
lection of his being her grandfatlier, restrained his words; and, as 
shortly a^ he could, lie cx})laiiied that Ids cousin was fully sensible of 
his fault, in not having openly avowed his maiTiuge — “ a mandage,” 
added Sir Gerald, “ which he was jierfeetly in a situation to make, as 
his i-cceipts from the firm were fully adequate to the support of an 
establishmeut.” 

“ Oh! you think so, do you ?” interrupted Mr. Hamilton. “But 
suppose he had no riglit to those receipts beyond my pleasure — 
suppose he never fulfilled the terms of the contract which was to make 
him a poi'tner — what becomes of the receipts then?— what is to piro- 
vide for the portionless wife then! Do you suppose, Sir Gerald, that 
I shall allow the poidncrsliip to exist an hour after I can reach London?’* 

“ It no longer exists,” replied Sir Gerald. “ My cousin’s directions 
to me, before he left Enghmd, were, to take immediate steps for its 
dissolution, which I luivc accordingly done.” 

Mr. Handltou appeared much surprised— perhaps he was as much 
hui’t as surprised;— the blow he meant to deal so mercileBsly (for, it 
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must be remembered, he was ignorant of any act of delinquency 
beyond the clandestine marriage) was arrested. His conduct to 
Harry Danvers had never known any medium: pleased and Battered 
by his adoption of the views he liad placed before him, in direct oppo*- 
sition to his cousin’s anxious and disinterested entreaties, ho looked 
on liim as a creation of his own; and Harry’s great popularity, and 
the liigh favour in which he stood with all classes, were considered by 
the merchant as so many reflections of his own perspicacity and sound 
judgment, in the choice he had partly flattered and partly pi<iucd him 
into accepting. As he advanced in years, he looked forward to 
Harry’s quickness and decision as a prop and a resting-place. He was 
not proof against the extreme seduction of his manner; and ere ho hod 
been long a nominal partner in the house, Mr. Hamilton became a 
secondary person in liis own linn. Harry’s will and Hnny^’s influence 
became even here as omnipotent as they had long been considered in the 
wwld of fashion. While in tlie full blaze of power, Mr. Hamilton 
had been his ardent worsiiipper; now, he had fallen from his high 
meridian, and Mr. Hamilton would fain have played the tyrant. This 
was no longer in his poAver; Sir Gerald’s arrangements had left liis 
cousin free from all dei>endence but on him. 

Convinced that in Mr. Hamilton’s present frame of mind it would 
be unwise to urge his suit or give iittel'ancc to his wishes regarding 
Agnes, Sir Gerald took his leave without even waiting for her return 
to the drawing-room; and finding how liable to inlcrruption his con- 
versation Avith her would always be, he sat down, at once determined 
to write the tale he Avished her to be in possession of. 

Ere Agnes had left her room in the morning, the following manu- 
script was put into her hands ; and, relievc<l from every mistrustful 
feeling by the name of Evelyn having been pronounced, she Avas able 
calmly to enter on its perusal 

It is necessary for ray peace,” wrote Sir Gerald, that the whole 
of my life should be knoAVii to you, beiore T venture to ask your 
grandfather’s permission to addn*ss you. You must then decide 
whether you think me still worthy to be trusted with a treasure so 
dear to me, that 1 cannot alloAV you to bo ignorant of a circumstance 
which, with some women, might militate against my hopes. Agnes! 
much as I love you, much as I glory in the hope that 1 am not indif- 
ferent to you, I would not owe youi' affection to any concealment. I 
must be loved for what I am, or — ^but I will not unnerve myself for 
the task before me by frightful fears. 

‘‘At an early age, almost immediately on leaving college, I went 
abroad, in company with Mr, Stanley. Wo made what is called the 
grand tour; and were about to return home, when some friends at 
Florence urged our going with them to Naples for a few weeks, and 
all coming homo, together. Stanley wished to get back to England; 
but, ever the kindest and least selfish being I have ever known, ho 
gave way to my evident wish to join the party. Soon after our arrival 
in Naples, became mucli interested in tho appearance of two ladies 
who were pointed out to us as our countrywomen. Hiey were re- 
siding in an Itsdian palazzo belonging to the elder one, who also boro 
an Italian title : their surpassing beauty first attracted our attention; 
and there was a mournful expression of subdued but not forgotten 
BorroAv in tlie countenance of the Marchesa dc Piombo, that livctted 
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my attention wherever we met, while the more lively countenance of 
Miss Vavasour created an equd sympathy in Stanley’s feelings. 

“ We soon discovered that the marchesa was a widow, and that both 
before and since her marriage, she and her cousin had never been 
separated. They were frequently accompanied by the marchesa’s 
infant son; and a service which Stanlq^ was at liand to render to Aia 
child, (who, you will easily guess, was no other than poor Ginlio,) 
obtained for us an acquaintance with the motlier, which we had b^n 
informed would not be granted to any sti*angers, her whole life being 
centered in her orphan boy, and her seclusion rarely broken in upon 
except by some member of his father’s family. By degrees, oiu: 
acquaintance ripened info intimacy. Stanley became the accepted 
lover of Mary Vavasour; but she would not fix any period for their 
union: * It must depend,’ she said, ^ on her cousin’s health and spirits.* 
For some time I was so occupied in forming plans for the happiness 
of my friend, that I did not ask myself what were my own feelings 
respecting the inarchcsa; but when Miss Vavasour pressed on Stanley 
the propriety of his returning home to take possession of the living he 
now holds, and which had become vacant about that time, as it might 
perhaps be many years ere their engagement could be fulfilled, I found 
my own reluc^tancc to leave Naples as great as his. Miss Vavasour 
remarked to Stanley, ‘ that* a great change had taken place in the 
marehesa’s state, and that, should it continue, her scruples at leaving 
her would be removed;’ and 1 could not bclj) fancying this change had, 
in some measure, been effected by my constant endeavour to draw her 
from her grief. In the early j>art of our intimacy, she would often be 
for days together in her own apartment, accessible only to her cousin 
and her child; but latterly, she had been constantly in the reception* 
rooms of the ])alazzo, and had an evident pleasure in my society. 
Stanley and Mary Vavasour were so occupied with each other, that, 
as a matter of course, in our walks and drives, the marchesa was left 
to my companionship; and this constant intercourse led to an avowal 
of attachment from me, M*liich met with no repulse from her, but 
seemed to cause so much distress to her cousin, that I was at a loss to 
Comprehend her conduct, 

Stanley, with whom I had lived on the terms of a brotlier, adopted 
Miss Vavasour!s opinion, and used every argument to deter me from 
this marriage. The jedoiisy of the Italian family — the certainty that 
they would separate Evelyn from her child, and not allow it to leave 
the land of its birth — the habits of Italian life, so at variance with our 
English customs — the idolatry wliich Evelyn herself appeared to feel 
for all that belonged to that countiy, — were brought forward to 
prevent a union, wliich Miss Vavasour knew but too weU would, 
in all probability, be one of misery. About this time, Evelyn was 
again for days shut up in her room; Miss Vavasour, as on former 
occasions, her sole companion; even her child was this time kept from 
her presence; and this privation was bitterly complained of by the 
affectionate boy. Hurt and wounded by the reserved or equivocal 
answers given by Miss Vavasour to my anxious inquiries, and the 
child’s earnest prayers for admittance to his mother’s apartments, 1 
determined to enter them in search of lier attendants, when I was 
arrested by the voice of Evelyn, raised to an unnatural pitch, in angxy 
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depute; her expressioiis were fearfd to listen to; and though every 
word seemed to torture my soul, I was spell*bound to the spot Miss 
YaVasour smddeniy opened tlie door of the ante-chamber, and, on per* 
edving me, seemed for a moment doubtfol whether to come forward 
or retreat; but aft^ a pause, she dosed the door, and approached 
dose to where 1 was standing. Jast then, Evelyn began to sing; and 
Miss Vavasour exdaimed, ‘Poor soul! the paroxysm has passed! 
Oh! Sir Gcndd, you now know why I would prevent your marrying 
my cousin. Our seci'et is now in your possession, and my poor 
Evelyn’s sad state in the keeping of another!* Alas ! it was too 
manifest! — ^the woman to vrhom my hand was pledged was a maniac t 
1 pass over my feelings at tins discovery. Wlien 1 became calm 
enough to listen to her, Miss Vavasour acquainted me that the 
marchesa’s mairiage had been one of deep and passionate regard; tliat 
her life had seemed to hang on the smile of lier husband; that within 
a year of their marriage, without any j)revious malady, while intent 
on admiring his wife's ai)pcaraiice when waiting for their carriage to 
convey them to a court-ball, he suddenly reeled, fell at her leet, and 
without sigh or groan was a corpse. 

“ ‘ hlvcfyn’s screams,’ ttontinued Miss Vavasour, ‘ brought me into 
the room, — tliei^e to behold the lifeless husband and frenzied wife! 
No gleam of reason was apparent for two montlis-; at the expiiation 
of which time, she was delivered of a seven-months* child; and the 
medical attendants hoped some cliangc inigbt take place in lier malady; 
but it remained unaltered till Giulio had nearly attained his first year, 
and then it was remarked that the child's presence appeared to soothe 
her; and at length she would notice and play wdth him, tliough with- 
out any distinct notion of his being her child. Change of scene was 
advised; and w'C travelled for nearly three years, during wliich time 
poor Evelyn’s reason became clearer, and i’or short intei*vals she would 
appear to be in the possession of it; but the slightest movement would 
arrest the feeble light, and she would rclaj^se into frenzy. Nothing 
can exceed the kind consideration and sympathy shewn and felt by 
all her late husband’s family; every precaution has been taken to pre- 
vent her misfortune from becoming generally known; and during the 
last four years, such an amelioration has taken place, that many, like 
you, have been in her society unsuspicious of the I’act. But, as you 
may remember, at the first idea of* your attachment for Evelyn, I 
said all, and indeed much more than you could have supposed me privi- 
leged to say, to deter you from prosecuting it. It was a difficult 
position for me, Sir Gei^d. I saw tliat an interest was awakened in 
my cousin’s mind, and I hoped it might become the stay of her totter- 
ing reason, and for some time it appeared so; but, alas! tliis ho])e has 
since vanished completely; and her latter paroxysms having been 
much more violent than for some preceding years, I am forced to believe 
in the medical opinion, that any violent emot ion or feeling would bo 
likdy again to fix the malady, and leave it without intermission. It 
is offiy this very day,’ said ^ that 1 have been speaking to an 
uncle of Giulio’s about tlie propriety of removing him for a time from 
her sight, for it is impossible to answer for the cfl'ect Lis sudden pre- 
sence might have on her. God only knows,* continued she, weeping 
bitterly, ‘ how long I may be allowed to remain near her!’ 
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Miss Vavasour’s fears TOre verified; for poor Evelyn soon became 
so much worse, that none but strangers were permitted to approach 
her ; and after some months, during which her attendants became 
more and more convinced that her msdady had become incurable, Miss 
Vavasour gave her baud to Stanley, and proceeded with him to take 
possession of his vicarage, while I obtained the sanction of the family 
to set out wdtli the little Giulio on a tour. Wiien we returned to 
[Naples, no amelioration had taken place in his mother’s state; and my 
own afiairs requiring my presence in England, 1 relinquished Giulio 
(to whom 1 had become tenderly attached) to the care of liis father’s 
family, and came home a bankru}>t in lieart, without any prospect of 
reliel'; for while Evelyn lived, my honour hocmed engaged; and yet 
I felt that we n(i\er could be more tliiin %vc were to each other. 
Desolate as 1 considered rny h>t, tlie thought of ever making a woman 
who had been so unfortunately afflicted my wife, was at variance with 
my reason and my ])rinciples. 

“ Tlic communications from Italy w'crc constant, either to Mrs. 
Stanley or myself, Tli(*y brought no tidings of change, till one day 
the former received a letter from the medical attendant, saying that 
the life ot‘ his patient was fast waning to a close ; but that as her 
j)hysieal atrengtJi decreased, her mental energy seemed to revive — ^that 
she now frequently sj)oke of her cousin arnl of me, with a wish to seo 
us, and that the reali'/ation of tliis desire would possibly now shed 
comfort on her dying hour — an hour which could not, in all human 
probability, be far distant. Mrs. Stanley’s situation, on tlic eve of be- 
coming a mother, rendered her imdertaking this journey impossible; 
but it was a inomont of sad trial to her. That you, Agnes, are by 
some means acquaint(*d with the painful scene which took place 
between us on tlmt occasion, 1 am aware ; for 1 liave by accident seen 
it portrayed by your pencil, at the’ same time that another drawing 
met iny delighted gaze — your sweet and ])ious record of the date of my 
poor Giulio’s death ! Oh, Agnes ! how' my heart longed to thank 
you for your sympatliy I hut I could not trust myself to speak to you, 
while I considered you Harry’s betrothed wife, on any subject which, 
by calling forth the lenderm^ss of my feelings, might have, laid them 
bare to your view, and slicwn you how devotedly I had dared to love 
you. 

“ But I must rt'.turn to my tale. After a raj)id journey, I arrived 
at Naples time enough to Ixiliold Evelyn still alive, and, though weak 
and exhausted, in the perfect possession of her reason. Her wish to 
sec me was ehielly induced by her ncwly-awakcned anxiety for her 
child. She wished me to become his i>ersonal guardian, and to rear 
him in my own religious faith. * Such,’ she said, ‘had been the con- 
dition of her marriage with Ids father, and such,* added she, ‘ would 
have been my care had God seen fit.’ His father’s family, aware of 
this fact, and feeling thoir incai)acity to undertake the task, willingly 
conceded to her dying wislies their legal claim to the guardianship of 
the orphan, who was heir to the family estates; and, as though her soul 
had but lingered on earth to receive tiiis promise, she expired without 
a struggle on hearing it gi\'en. 

“ As soon as the legal forms respecting Giulio’s property could be 
got through, 1 returned with iny adopted child to Bashleigb. And 
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now, Agnes, aQ tliat has been hi&dcn from, the worid my past life 
is before you, and on your decision the happiness of the future rests. 
I will not attempt to hurry you, for I fed sure that when suspense is 
over in your own mind, you will not fdlow it to torture mine.” 

During the perusal of this long letter, Agnes had sympathized 
deeply in the various feelings it porti'uyed. There was nothing slie 
could have wished altered, except, indeed, tlie fact that Sir Gerald 
had loved before he knew her. Again and again slie read over the 
part in which he dosoril)ed his feelings for Evelyn, and at every 
perusal the unpleasant idea became fainter, till at length she persuaded 
herself that the sentiment wils not, could not have been the same, as 
that which now filled l)oth their hearts. And Agnes was right; for 
in Sir Gerald’s early attachment there had been ftu* more of pity than 
of love. 

On descending to tlio breakfast-room, she found her grandfather 
already seated there; and as lie imprinted the kiss of nifeetion on her 
brow, she dutifully bent to him as she in(iuiretl after his health. IIo 
said, “I was hasty last night, and fear J may have offended Sir 
Gei*ald, so I have sent to ask him to eonu^ over here to breakfast. 
The fact is, T am cruelly disappoint(‘(l in Harry ; 1 liad hoped to see 
you two comfortably settled in a home of your own, for when I am 
gone, wlio will take care of yOu, my poor i hild 

At this moment, iSir Gerald was announced; Mr. Ilaiuilton shook 
him cordially by the hand. His eyes sought Agnes, and in her 
speaking countenance he beheld with delight the assuran(re that Lis 
confidence had not been unfavourably received. Tlicrc was a bright 
and sunny smile, as she init out her hand, that banislied all doubt of 
her affection from his mind. 

As soon as breakfast was concluded, Agnes arose to go, and as Sir 
Gerald opened tlie door for her, In* whispered, “ May I speak to your 
grandfatlier at once, my beloved?” A slight pressui’c of the hand 
assured him that he might do so, and Mr. Haniilttm himself led the 
way to it, by spcakiiig of the anxiety Harry’s e(»nduct hail left on his 
mind respecting his grand -daughter’s establishment. “ Every one,” 
said he, “ has been kept aloof hy her supposed engagement to your 
cousin, and at my age, and with my growing infirmities, her future fate 
is become a subject of serious moment to in(\” 

After some few expressions of the atta(*hment he had long felt for 
Agnes, Sir Gerald asked, with aH the timidity oi* ono who feels th.'it 
his happiness depends much on the answer he is to receive, “ if Iiis 
former guardian would fear to trust him with his grand-daughtcr’s 
happiness?” 

Mr. Hamilton was so completely taken by surprise, that, at iirst, he 
could not speak. He could not but perceive the advantages of such a 
proposal— but he was one of those people who scarcely believe any 
tcsult, however good, to be so, if brought about by different means 
from those they had themselves imagined ; and though he gave his 
consent, and congratulated them both, there was .something not quite 
in harmony with his wishes. He could not but feel his child’s happi- 
tiess would he safe as the wife of Sir Gerald, but he had wished to see 
her united to Harry. This little feeling of dissatisfaction, however, was 
gradually dispelled by the noble and generous sentiments which shone 
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forth, as Sir Gerald’s character became more and more intimately 
known to him; and when he gaye his dutiful and affectionate Agnes 
to Sir Gerald Danvers, at the altar of their parish church, where the 
ceremony was perform^ by Mr. Stanley, he acknowledged to himsdf, 
that had his own project been fuMUe^ he should not have felt so 
convinced that her peace was secured. 

Harry Danvers remained abroad some years, and then, feeling him* 
self to be trusted, he besought his cousin’s influence to obtain for him 
a situation in the diplomatic line. He was shortly after appointed 

consul at , where the natural fascination of his manner, and tlie 

strict hut courteous discharge of his duties, rendered him a favourite 
with every one. He continued to reside abroad till his family were 
grown up, and then a marriage took place between his eldest son and 
Sir Gerald's daughter — thus strengthening the bonds of affection 
between the cousins. 


THE FARM-HOUSE. 

A LEGEND OP 1792. 

BY CHARLES OLLIER, AUTUOR OK “ FERRERS.” 

“ Why, then, poor mourner, in 'what baleful corner 
Hast thou been talking with that \Mtch, the Night?” — Otway. 

Silence and seclusion are often the nurses of wisdom: they prompt 
meditation, induce study, and aid inquiry. But they exert this bene- 
ficial influence only on strong and healthy minds: uj)on the weak, they 
prey like demons, either nourishing unhallowed thoughts, begetting 
strange delusions, or yielding their victim to the torture of some wild 
monomania. The incidents we ai'c about to relate will prove the 
truth of tliis latter position. 

Finely situated, though lonely, was the farm-house of Leonard 
Haselhurst, in Wiltshire. If the domttstic comforts of a pleasant 
home, monied competence, fertile lands, a good wife, and healtliy 
children, could make a man happy, Haselhurst might have revelled in 
absolute content; and so he did, for several years after he had inherited! 
the property realized by his father. But, alas! this worldly fortune 
was not his only inheritance: he hml derived from nature a mind of 
morbid sensitiveness; and, in the yeoi* of which we write, the gloomy 
and disastrous state of Europe, when the French Revolution had 
nemdy reached its <Iiuiax of horror, sank into his soul and depressed 
his faculties. Leonai'dtvas a loyal and religious man; and he trembled 
to think, as was but too probable, that the democratical mania would 
destroy the political and ecclesiastical institutions of this countiy. 
Riots had broken out in different ports of England, particularly at 
Birmingham and Manchester; Jacobin clubs were held in London and 
the provinces ; doctrines of equality were openly asserted; societies 
were formed for the express purpose of corresponding with the level* 
lers of Paris; tumultuous and seditious meetings disturbed the peace 
of our land, and symptoms of anarchy were everywhere visible. All 
this distressed Haselhurst beyond measure. Nevertbelesi^ had he 
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been blessed hj neighbours in whoso society the current of his thoughts 
might^have received a new direction, he would possibly have escaped 
from under the^ shadow of those heavy clouds of imagination that 
hung over him like a pall. 

^d yet nothing could be more cheerful than Leonard's household 
~nothing prettier tlian his residence nothing snugger than his 
homestead— -nothing more abimdant than his barns and ridks and 
poultry-yard— nothing more health-inspiring than the breezy tract 
of country by wliich bis farm was surrounded. But all was s^tary; 
and solitude was a curse (tliougb he did not distinctly apprehend it) 
to Fanner Haselhurst. The situation of his dwelling-piace was on 
one of those broad and undulating downs wbicli strct& over part of 
the county of Wilts, and wliioh' give, especially to the vicinities of 
Salisbury and Marlborough, so loiiesi>mo a chai*acter. In a certain 
direction, the extent of the green plain spreading itself around Leo- 
nard’s habitation, could not be traced. Nothing intci'fered with the 
sweep of the eye to tlie fur horizon: no houses, no hedges, no strearnsj, 
no groups of wood, no white roati with moving objects. But at the 
back, the view, though still cx}>an6ive, was detennined by a swelling 
upland crested, for several miles with a thick grove of various trees, 
broken in its outline, by little inlets or glades — esfifai-ies (so to speidw) 
of open land into forest borders. This was the only cluuige presented 
by earth to break tlic wid<^ \miformity ol‘ prosp(‘.ct from Haselhurst 
farm; unless a variety might be obtained in summer from the motley- 
coloured crops, exhibiting patches of briglit gold, sol)er brown, glowing 
purple, tender green, or deep emerald. The air, indeed, at times, was 
busy with its sliifting pageant of clouds, seen to unusual advantage in 
that open place — ^glorious apparitions which invest the face of heaven 
with endless diversity of form and colour, presenting to the maidner, 
or town-dweller, or sojourner on monotonous ])luins, a series of rich and 
gorgeous pictures — shy-scapes — which redeem tlic uninteresting same- 
ness of nearer objects. 

“ Sometime, we see a cloud that’s dragonish ; 

A Tapour, sometime, like a hear, or lion, 

A tower’d citadel, a pendent rock, 

A forked mountain, or blue promontory 
With trees upon *t, that nod unto the world, 

And mock our eyes with air.” 

All this, however, had little movement and no sound; and it fed the 
melonclioly of a hypochondriacal man: there was notliing to put life 
into the stagnation of sick thoughts. 

But if such was the character of this far-spreading scene, the faim- 
house, in itself, was exceedingly picturesque and cheerful. The mam 
part of the dwelling was covered by a ponderous roof, having two 
dormer windows breaking from out its red and sloping 'i>antiles, like 
diminutive huts. At each side of the front, was a wing witli a sharp 
and peaked top, being, indeed, the gabled of other buildings joined to 
the centre, but running at right angles with it. The entrance-xx>rc}i, 
festooned with creeping pl^ts, intermixed witli honeysuckle and 
monthly roses, had a room over it, and was covered by a separate roof. 
Of the lower apartments, flanking the porch, the windows descended 
to a soft lawn forming pai^ of the garden; and the gi*ey stone walls of 
the structure were enlivened by the diflferently-tinted foliage of trees 
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•trained against them- The winding gravel walks, and circular patches 
of short, well-shayen turf, seen from this aspect of the dwelling, almost 
forbade the idea of its being a farm-house. But behind, the well- 
stocked yard, crowded with ricks of hay and other agricultural 
produce, attested its real character. Tlie whole was enclosed with 
the rough stone wall, constructed without mortar, which is common to 
that part of Wilts, and its neighboiu*ing shire of Somerset. 

It was luilucky, as far as his mind was concerned, that Ilaselhurst 
should have succeeded to a handsome property. Had he been obliged 
to toll for the acquisition of money, as his father had done, and attend 
tl»c mai'kcts personally, the ideas which now were u source of torment 
could not have exerted such mastery ovx'r him. To the solicitations of his 
wife, (who saw witli pain liis deeptMiing melancholy,) that he would go to 
the market-towns, lie turned a deaf ear. He could afford to be a 

gentleman-farmer,” and the disposal of his produce could be 
managed by deputy. Of the care and cultuix of his land, however, 
he Jiimsclf uiidertr)ok tJir superintendence,* and he would frequently 
be abroad, without a companion, overhiokiug the growth of lus crops 
and the tillage of his acres. Ife was diligent, moreover, in the super- 
vision of iiis accounts, so that any fraud in that way was impossible. 
Tims, as his farm was on a large scale, as his tlomcstic expenses were 
not great, and as Iks saw no company, — from being origiiudly rich, he 
became richer, until, as u measure of precaution against the levelling 
and destructive spirit of the lime, wluiii he believed property in land 
to be peculiarly insecure, he resolved that he would bring up his sons 
to liberal professions, but that not one of them should become a farmer. 

We have said that for several years after Leonard came into x>osses- 
sion of his farm, he was happy and content ; but he was never gay. 
And even then, a sagacious observer might have detected the seeds of 
a malady which, in its development, would bc likely to assume a for- 
niiduldo shape. Still, the triumphant spirit of young manhood kept it 
down; and it was only when his children approached adolescence, that 
his nerves began to give way. He had three sons and one daughter, 
and he now felt tliat parcaital anxiety v;as a weighty and a fearful 
thing. Was it likely that all his oftspring would grow up and thrive, 
as he had thriven? Might not one of lus sons become dissipated, and so 
bring a blot ui)on his name? might not another be doomed to encounter 
crushing misfortunes? or, worse than all, was it not possible that they 
should by suid by be tainted with the revolutionaiy opinions and infidelity 
with which tlic detestable and sanguinary anai*chists of France had 
inoculated many Englishmen? The times "were fearful; and Fate 
might have in store for him many evils. If his sons were thus exposed 
to a baneful (jhance, it was also possible that his only daughter might 
be reserved for tlie irremediable wretchedness of an unhappy marriage. 

Thus industriously ]M.Tverse was Leontird’s gloomy spirit in antici- 
pating misfortunes! But though he brooded over his fears, he was 
not idle in devising means by which such contingencies could best be 
averted; and it occurred to him that the safest method of regulating 
the disposition of his children, and keeping them in the right path, 
w^as to bestow upon them a good education. 

With this view, he sent his eldest son, Martin, to the well-known 
public grammar-school at Bath, intending that the others should follow 
when tliey were old enough. From time to time, he received from 
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one of the tutors of the academy, such good accounts pf young Has<*l- 
hui'st’s progress in his studies, and of lus many virtues, that our 
farmer was confirmed in his ojtinion that he had taken the tvuo means 
to ensure the future respectability and happiness of his son. But 
Leonard seldom heard from the hoy himself; and even the few letters 
he had from him were brief, and not written with the plasticity of 
spirit belonging to youth. The farmer, however, whose mind was 
pre-occupied with an idea that he had taken the wisest step for his 
boy, failed to perceive those symptoms. 

Notwithstanding the comfort derived from a notion that liis son was 
fitting himself to become a good member of society, Hoselhurst’s 
melancholy increased upon him. Autumn had arrived; harvest was 
over; and the busy hands that had enlivened the solitude of the farm, 
were dispersed. Silence (lomineorod again over the whole vicinity. 
Meantime, accounts, more alarming than ever, were in circulation, not 
only as to the desperate state of neighbouring nations, but as to Eng- 
land itself. Tom PaiiKi’s execrable book, called “ The Rights of Man,” 
was in universal circulation. Riots increased in every part of the 
kingdom. The spirit of relndlion was abroad. Assassinations and 
mas.‘^acres were common things on the Continent, and might become so 
among us. • 

Winter came on. To the loneliness of Ilasclhiirst farm was now 
added llic desolation of frost anil snow and howling winds. But what 
need the injnates of that comfortable mansion care for the savage 
nature of tin* weather? Though a bleak and freezing wilderness w^as 
around them, warmth, light, and plenty wei’(^ within their walls. With 
roaring fires, soft beds, abundant food, and gc-nerous liquors, they 
could defy the ceaseless, ice-bknving winds, and the long darkness of 
the surrounding wild. To Le.onard, liowover, tliese consolations 
availed little; he could not sliake off his forebodings. 

One night, wlicu he was seated alone with liis with, he said, “ Esther, 
my dear, we fancy uui>elvcs in security; but a terrible time is coming 
on us.” 

“ You are deceived, Leonard,” said she — deceived by low spirits; 
you must rouse yourself. What have w»i to fear?” 

Is it pos.sible,” returned the*, fanner, “that you can be blind to the 
signs of tlie times? A diabolical spirit is abroad, and it will over- 
w'helm us all. Look at the horrible events in France — the inhuman 
butchery of three ihoiiftand men and women in Paris last Scpt(imbcr — 
the approacliing execution of the pooy, meek Louis — the reign of terror !” 

“It will not approacli our slioi’cs, Leonard,” responded Esther. 
“ The faith, the loyalty, ^llie steadfastness of our middle-classes will 
save us.” 

“ How know we that?” demanded Haselhurst. “ Did not that fiend, 
Ankerstroom, murder the King of Sweden in the spring of this yt'ur? 
And only last month, were not five hundred white peo])le butchered 
by the black devils of St. Domingo? Arc not these atrocities perpe- 
trated in the name of Liberty and Ef^uality? May God,” continued 
he, rising and smiting the w^alls of the apartment — “ may God strike 
those pernicious woi5s out of human language! ‘There’s nothing 
level in our cursed natures but direct villany!’ Did not the ferocious 
mutiny of the Bounty indicate the general rage of insubordination? 
But vengeance has fallen at last on some of tlic" evil-doers. Tliree of 
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those ocean-mffiatis have met their doom on the gallows; there’s some 
comfort in thtft — some comfort! Blood will have blood!” 

Leonard,” said his wife, quietly, and no longer attempting to argue 
with him, ** it is very late — ^ncar midnight You are excited — ^you 
want sleep. See, the fire is going out; let ns to bed. You will be 
better for % night’s rest” 

‘•Restl” edioed he— rest, on the bHnk of a volcano! I can’t 
rest. Our country is in a dame! — our possessions are in danger!— 
we may be beggars to-morrow, if not corpses on our own Jhresbold! 
Who can sleep with such perils raging about him?” 

Though she was not altogether unprcjiai-ed for such an outbreak, 
Bsthcr had never seen her husband so agitated as now. She was about 
to address some soothing words to him, when a low knock was heard at 
the porch-door. “Wliat is that?” exclaimed Hasclhurst, looking 
wildly about him. “We lu^ beset. Call up the men! See to the 
children! Great God, our time is come! But we wdll die with arms 
ill our hands,” continued he, taking n brace of pistols from the 
chimney-picce. “ Don’t be agliast, Esther; I told you what was ap- 
proaching. I am prepared. All i/ou have to do is to wake our men, 
and then stay by the children.” 

As Leonard’s wife disa]»j)carod,^he knocking was repeated. Our 
farmer took a pistol in each hand, uttered a short ejaculation to 
heaven, ami then walked calmly to the door. “ AVlio is there?” de- 
manded he. “ What do you want? Speak!” 

“Father!” was faintly exclaimed from without. 

llaseUiurst knew the voice. In an instant, amazed as he was, he 
drew back the bolts, opom.*d the door, and his son Martin staggered in, 
and fell at his full length on the passage-floor. For a moment the 
farmer looked at his child in mute bewildonnent. He felt his face; it 
was very cold; but as the youth breathed frc'ely, Leonard concluded 
that he was suffering chiotly from the severity of the w^eather. Lift- 
ing him gently in liis arms, lie carried him to the parlour, laid him on 
the rug before the tire, and tlnm went to the stairs to call his wife. 

“Esther, Esther,” exclaimed he, “'come down! Here is our boy, 
Martin! Why he has arrived at tliis time of night, I know not; but 
nothing else is the matter. Come down !” 

Tlie mother did not need a second bidding; but ruslicd to the room, 
and beheld her son. Without uttering a Avord, she knelt down by 
him, took off his sodikm shoes, chafed his feet, raised him, and supported 
his head against her side. “ Make some warm Aviiic and water quickly, 
Ltionard,” ssiid she. An instant siifliced to prepare the mixture, when 
Esther, having ascertained that the temperature of the draught was 
not too hot, held it to her child’s lips, and administered it by slow 
degrees. By this means Martin was A'storcd to consciousness, and 
could now be placed in an ann chair. He looked his thanks, poor 
fellow! to his two parents, hut did not speak. 

“ Ask him no questions to-night,” Avhisi)ered Mrs. Hasclhurst to 
her husband; “that is, none connected Avith tliis unlooked-for arriA'al. 
Our only care must noA\^ be to recover him. We shall know all' to- 
morroAv.” Then turning to her son, “ Martin, my dear,” said she, 
shall I get some supp^^r for you?” Tlie boy looked hard into his 
mother’s face— it Avas a beseeching look, imploring her, as plainly as 
words could do, not to be angry Avith liini. He then burst into tears. 
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<< Be comforte^i my deur, dear MartlV* said ab^ liadag him. We 
are glad to see jou/love; veiy» very glad. Sp^ to bmif Leonard.*’ 

^^May Heaven bless you, my boy!” said Haselhurst, solemnly. 

See, dear lUburtin,” resumed his mother, **here is aiq>per for you* 
You must want it, 1 am sure.” 

I have not eaten this whole day,” sobbed the boy; and I have 
wdked a wepy distance. It was painful, mother, to struggle through 
fio much snow.” 

“ Well, well, we will not talk of it now, dearest,” said Mrs. Hosel- 
hurst. *'Eat, my child; and after your food, you sliall have a warm 
bed. Whatever you have to say, will best be said to-morrow.” 

Having taken the refreshment of which he was sorely in need, 
Martin repaired to liis chamber; and when his mother had seen that 
he was comfoitably asleep, she returned to her husband, whom she 
found pacing about the parlour in great agitation. 

“^Vliat can idl this mean?” exclaimed he. ‘‘Has he committed 
some offence, and so been ex[>elled? or have the boys emulated the 
madness of others, and rebt‘llcd against the autliority set over them!” 

“ Nothing of tlic kind, I’ll answer f(»i* it,” roj)licd Esther. “ Our 
Martin is too good — too gentle — ^tt)o obedient. All will be satisfac- 
torily explained in the luorning. Let us lie down with that convic- 
tion. Come, Leontird, come.” 

“The moral plague-spot is. upon us — the dire frenzy of the age!” 
ejaculated Iliiselhui^t, us lic! strode towards his room. There was no 
sleep, however, on that night for either of the parents. But the poor 
weary boy slumbered heavily, and a[>pcai‘etl next morning at the 
breakfast-table with renewed strengtli. 

His story was soon told. Martin was a thoughtful, studious, meek- 
spirited youth, unfitted to encounter the jxu’secution with which boys 
at public schools torment all new-comers. For a time, he hopcjcl to 
mitigate the brutality of his juvenile oi>pressors, by passive endurance. 
But, according to the malignity of some natures, this only made 
matters worse.; and at length, likeCowper tin* p(»ct, in a sinuiar situa- 
tion, he was so depressed, that the hours of [)lay were to him liours of 
agony. He stood alone luid iinsu[>poned, a mark for thoughtless 
tyranny. The Christmas holitlay.s drew nigli; and for more than a week 
before the actual “ breakijig-up,” the school was like a bear-garden. 
Because Martin was unre.sisting, every device was put in practice to 
harass and torture him; till, scared by liis persecutors, the poor victim 
absconded; and, without money, travelled on foot from Bath to his 
father’s house — a distance of about tw'imty miles. Hunger and cold, 
and dogging snow, kept him on the road till midnight. 

In this account Ilasdhuivt deeply sympathized; but it opened new 
sources of uneasiness within his breast. Mtu’tiu and hi.s two brothers 
resembled each other exactly. If one was not fitted to buffet witfi the 
world, neither w'erc the others. This reflection weighed dcei>ly upon. 
Leonard. 

“ Cursed that I am!” exclaimed he to himself — “ my ddldren can 
never get on in this life ! One of them has been tried, and has 
been forced, for want of a proper 8i»irit, to run away from school — an 
object for the scoffs and derision of other boys. He can never go hack. 
The name of Haselhurst will be a tlieme for &corn and laughter! 
Cursed that I am!” 
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Poor, moody, hypochondriacal Leonard! hadst thou talked over this 
matter with otlirr men, thou wouldst have found in it no cause for 
alarm. But thou wert solitary, and the insubstantial phantoms of thy 
brain obscured thy reason. 

A little before twilight on tlie day following Martin’s return, Hascl- 
hurst strolled out upon the lonely downs, and did not rejoin his family 
till between nine and ten o’clock. If they had been alarmed at his 
unusual absence, they were more so at his appearance when he 
entered the house, llis eyes were wild and his face haggard — ^he 
spoke incoherently to his wife and children. Mi\s. Haselhurst ^did her 
best to compose him, and thought she had succeeded, for he laid liis 
head on tite back of iiis chair, and fell asleep; 

In about half an hour, he awok(s when, staring at the picture of his 
wife, which hung over the inantel-piecc, he suddenly ejaculated, 
“ Who has done this?” 

Done what, Leonard?” said Esther. 

“ L(»ok at the. picture!” exclaimed he, starting from his chair. 
“ The face — ^your face, Estlier, 1ms faded! What is thaj; dim shape 
bending over it? God of heaven! ’tis a shadow of myself. Who has 
done it? WJiy are such devilish tricks played off upon me— upon me, 
who cannot bear them! Turn it to the wall — I will not look upon it!”* 

TJie insanity of the i)Oor man was now evident. lie Imd brooded 
over imaginary disasters until his rational faculties were overpowered. 
Assistance and advice could not be [)roc,urcd at that lat<* hour ; and 
Mrs. Haselhurst, alter vain attempts to convince him of his delusion, 
succeeded in persuading him to seek repose. When she herself’ retireVl to 
her chamber, she found Ikt husband apparently asleep; therefore, hoping 
that llis pai'oxysm was over, and that slumber would restore him, she 
ofiei'ed up ain'uyer for his ^irtiservation from the worst of earthly affiic- 
lions, and eonsigiied herself to the rest she so much needed. 

But who shall descrilw^ her consternation on awaking in the 
morning? Her husband was not by her hide! Almost wild with ap- 
prehension, she hastily wrapp(.'d hers(»lf in a dressing-gown, and went 
to the house-door. It was bt)ltcd, as she had left it the night before. 
She llien opened the pnrlour-dtH)r, juid encountered a blast of cold air. 
The window had been thrown up! Haselhurst had stealtliily left the 
house this way. 

Bewildered, frantic, fearing the worst, the poor woman — for it was 
now dawn — gazed aj*ourul Ikt in every direction. A terrible sight 
soon met her eyes. Two men of the farm were seen bearing between 
them a human body, of which the head was friglitfuliy disfigured. 
The truth was uoav apjiarent, and Esther, uttering a piercing scream, 
fell senseless on the floor. 

Unhappy Haselhurst ! Waking from a delirious slumber, he had left 
his bed without disturbing his wife — had entered tJie parlour, taken 
one of his pistols, and tlicn, opening the window, left the house. 
Having ivithdi'awn liimself to the extremity of the inclosure, in order 
that the report of the wea]»on should not reach the ears of his family, 
he then and there shot himself. His body was found by two of his 
men, as they were going to tlicir early work. 


This iikcident of the picture is derived from Hone’s “ Table-Book.’’ 
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AN EVENING AT DYiH-BEKiB. 

BY W. FRANCIS AINdWORTB. 

Dyar-Bekir is a large town, and one of the strongest and most 
ancient fortresses on the ooiihues of Kurdistan, Ainnenia, Persia, and 
Mesoi>otainia. Its present name is Arabic, and is derived from a 
chieftain of the name of Bckir, who migrated thither; but it has had 
difierent appeUations under each successive dominant power. 

The approaches to the city, i'vom what(ivcr point, are higlily pictur- 
esque. Situated on u knoll of black basalt, which nses about five 
hundred feet above the river Tigris, the hill slopes down gradually to 
the bed of the stream, where it is crossed by a modern bridge con- 
structed out of ancient ruins; and the interval between is occupied 
by successive terraces and gardens, dotted with kiosks and summer- 
houses, and rich with a profuse ami beautiful vegetation. On the side 
opposite to tlie river, and to the northwards also, is a dreary, stony 
plain, scantily covered with greensward, and only here and there 
interrupted by the tombs of the faitlifuk diversilying the wilderness 
by tlieir strange architectural forms. But even from this basaltic 
upland, th<3 aspect of th(3 city, tliough soinbns is imposing. It is 
surrounded by lofty walls of the same dark stone, defended at intervals 
by numerous s(iuare towers; the donums and minarehs of more than 
twenty mosques rise above this dark line, their fairy lightness further 
relieving the massive stru(;ture ol* tlic nunuu’ous khans, and the 
monastic simplicity of the Chaldean Cathedral, and other Christian 
churches. The dark plain, still blacker ■walls, and tlie general sombre 
and stem appeariuiee of tlie whole city, wt*ll entithj it to its Turkish 
name, “ Kara Amid,” the Black Amid; Amida being its Cliristian 
name under the low empire, althoiigli Ctiiistanli us, having repaired 
and fortified it, dignified the city for a time witli tlic designation of 
Constantia. It is, however, most remarkable in history as tlie Tigra- 
nocerta of tlie Romans. 

I had ridden out one afternoon witli Hafiz Paslui, and the usual 
pomp of Oriental retinue, the Serasker having wished to sliew me a 
quantity of magnetic iron (Iscrine) which lay in the bed of the Tigris, 
and which liad excited his attention. As, on our return, we approached 
the lofty gateways of tli<3 well-preserved ramj^arts, the pasha turned 
round to me, to inquire wlio built these noble walls? It was a curious 
question to put to a stranger, (as they ought to have known best,) and 
an unpleasant one to answer; to Jiavc said the Gawurs, would have 
b(*en displeasing to all ; so a courtier compromise was efle<iteil, by 
stating that the walls were of ancient date, but had been repaired and 
strengthened by Jalal ad din. The name of th<f renowned, but unfor- 
tunate Muslim sultan of Khwarizm, so long the bulwark to the 
greatest adversities which befel Islamism, after its first rise, in the 
invasion of the Tatars, under Jengiz Khku, aroused a sudden interest 
with the Circassian Serasker, and the Turks immediately around him, 
which was not easily quieted. Further conversation was, however, 
interrupted by our entrance into the town, and the prancing of steeds 
through the streets and bazaars, too narrow to admit more than one at 
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a time. The pasha had also to return the salaam of the prostrate 
merchants, as they deposited their chibuks to make obeisance; and 
after we arrived at the large, but ruinous pile of building which, over- 
looking the depths of the Tigris below, has so long served as palace, 
citadel, and prison, the band played for an hour or so ; visitors were 
received; and it was not till after dinner that the pasha sent for some 
of the old men of the city, and turned the conversation upon the 
subject of Jal41 ad din. 

Jalal ad din Munkbarni, the great God be with him,’’ said one of 
the old men, bidding liis distinctive appellation, was one of four sons 
of Ala od din Muhammed Khwarism-shali ibn Takash; to him was 
given tiio kingdom of Ghuzni, and the adjoining parts of India; but 
he was ultimately driven to take refuge in this city, by Jengiz Khan; 
may the most high God curse him! And it was from hence that he 
a])plied in vaimfor assistance to the Klialif, and to tlie Malik al Aadih 
of Mifiirikiii,” 

“ The heat of the sun makes us sit down in a bad place,” interrupted 
the pasha. Little thoiiglit the Commander of the Faithful that the 
khalifat itself was so sooii to be overthrown by the same implacable 
hosts under the grandson Ilulagi'i.” 

“ A single vv<»rd sometimes destroys favour,” here thoughtfully 
ob.s<‘rved tJie kalib, or pasha’s sccretaiy. When writing to the 
kljitlil* he subscribed himself, in former, times, his most hnmble servant 
Mankharni ; but after he luul taken Kalat, he subscribed himself only 
his servant^ or brother. And a slippei* is sometimes worse than a 
miked foot, for when writing to the princes of Mosul and of Mifarikin, 
he merely used the inscription, ‘ Help is from God Jilonc,’ not conde- 
scending to make use of his name; and he was himself styled, Khu- 
dawand i Aalam — * Lord of the world.’ 

The Mulluli, an intelligent middle-aged man, here added, slowly and 
reverently, ‘‘ He who wears a long skirt treads upon it; the Naubut 
was lK5aten for him at tlie live hours of prayer, and there were twenty- 
ficven drums of g<»ld, and the marcli of Dzu ’1 Karnain ‘ with the two 
horns,’ (Alexander the Great,) was jdayed twice, tliut is, at sunrise and 
at sunset.” 

“ Tlie wrath of the l\>ol is in words, and tlie anger of the wise is in 
deeds,” said the pasha; ‘‘pity for the Muslim that they could not 
agree; but caution is vain against the decree of God, I have heard 
that Ala ad din, his falluT, died on an island in Tabaristari,”(Caspian6ea.) 

“ He fled bcfcin; the Tatars,” said our first informant, “ and em- 
barked upon tlie sea of Tabarist/m, the Tatars shooting their arrows 
after him, and readied a solitary island, where he was taken ill. The 
people of Mazanderan pitdied him a tent, and gave him provisions; 
.iFid this sultan, who once had thirty studs of horses, felt lonely with- 
out a single steed, and said, ‘ I wish 1 had a horse which could feed 
around my tent;’ and they brought him a bay horse, and in return for 
whatever was given to him, he gave his signature to the gift of 
countries and great wealth; and w^hen his son, Jalal ad din, obtained 

* 1 have shewn, by a curious inscription copied from Saltan Kh^ Travels,** 

&c., vol. i., p. 194,) that in the year of the Hegira, 662, (a.©. 1264,) the Seb'ukiyan 
sultans took the title of Amira i Muminin, or Commanders of the Faithful. 1 rest 
for the titles of Jalal ad din on the authority of An Nasawi, (M« Ibn A. Ibn Al 
Munshi,) his secretary, who wrote under the ^te of 616. 
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power, he omifinned all that his father had given deeds or by seals. 
But death seised the sultan, and they washed his corpse, and had no 
winding-sheet, and its place was supplied by his shirt; and he, whose 
gate had been the refuge of the kings of the earth, was buried in a 
lone island.** 

And how came Jolal ad din to Dj^ar-bekir?” inquired the Serask^r. 

^^He Bed before Jangiz Kh^n,” continued the old man, ‘Mrom 
Ohuzni, and thence to the Indus, where the Klian overtook him, and 
captured his son, a child seven or eight years old, and murdered him 
in cold blood. And when Jala.1 ad din Bed to the bonks of the river 
Indus, he saw liis mother, but not iiis son. And all the females of his 
harem cried out, ‘ In the name of God! In the name of God! kill us, 
or save us from captivity-’ And he commanded, and they were 
drowned. Tliis was one of the wonders of affliction, and one of the 
most overwhelming of misfortunes and sorrows! And Jalal ad din and 
his army plunged into this great river, and about four thousand escaped’ 
to the other side naked and slioeless. And the waves threw Jah'd ad 
din, together with three of Ins j>rivatc attendants, on a distant spot; 
and his friends sought for him for tliree days, and continued wandtT- 
ing in seai'ch of him, and straying in the desert of anxiety, till Jala I 
ad din joined them. 'Hien he went forth, and there were battles 
between him and the people of tlmse coimtries, and Jalal ad dm con- 
quered, jmd reached Labor in India. It was after the conquest of 
Kalat, and various successes and reverses, that he took refuge at 
Amid, and it happened that one day J)e e.neiunj)ed ticar tlic bridge, 
and drank tlxe \vholc of a night, and heearae, iiit4>xioated ; and the 
sickness of drunkenness is swimming of the Iu‘ad and weakening of 
the mind; and the Tatars surrounded him and his army in the morning. 

“ ‘ *Tis evening, and their bed is of silk, and when morning comes 
their bed is the earth, 

‘ And he in whose hand is the lance, is like him in whose hand is 
the paint for the face.’ 

“ And they who w’ere in pursuit of him surrounded the tent of 
Jalal ad din, who was sloe[nng intoxicated., and some of his servants 
entered, and took Jalal ad din by the hand, and wakened liirn; and ho 
liad nothing on but a white vest; and tliey place*! him on a horse, and 
be rode to Amid, but could not obtain entrance, and thence he fled 
by JVIifarikin to the mountains iiilial>ited by the Kurds, and tiny took 
him and plundered him, and were -iboul to kill him, and he said to 
one of them, ‘ I am the sultan; preserve niy lib^, and I virill make theo 
a king.’ And tlie Kurd took him to his wdfe, and then went away to 
the mountain, to hi.s companions, who tverc there; and there came a 
certain Kurd, holding a short spear, and he saul to the woman, ‘AVliy 
do you not kill this Kh warizniian ?’ And sl3e said, ‘ That would mn be 
right; my husband has tjiken him under protection;* and the Kurd 
replied, ‘ This is the sultan, who, when at Kdat, killtid a brother of 
mine, who was a better man than he;’ and he struck the sultan with 
the spear, and killed him.” 

“ Never tliink yourself safe from a fool when he has a sword in liis 
hand,” said the pasha; “ the Kurds are all Tzedis, (worshippers of the 
evil spirit,) and will never be brothers to the Miishm.” 

“ Wallah, wallah,” said the MuUah; but Saleh ed din (Saladin), , 
blessed bo his memory, was a Kurd!” 

q2 
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True/^ said the paslia; then turning towards mo, for fear I should 
feel liurt by the allusiou, “ The Icngtli of the tongue,” he continued, 
“shortens life; the 1)ey stated that the walls wore Only repaired by 
Jaliil ad din, and built in more ancient times.” 

The opportunity thus afforded was taken advantage of, to mention 
that the building of the city is attributed, by the Armenian historians,* 
to Tignmes Ilaik, who gave the city to his sister; and that it was in 
the time of another of their kings, also Tigranes by name; that it was 
besieged by llie lhanaiis, under their general, Liieullus. 

The use of this name caused an interruption, and viuious attempts 
were inad<% amid much hilarity, to pronounce it. The Sei*askcr also 
])Ut somt! (piestioiis, as to the military proceedings and arms of the 
Romans, which being unswcnMl, 1 procecd(*d. 

“ Liieullus, on entering upon his canipiiign against the Armenian 
king, crossed the Frat (Euphrates) to thi‘ north of the Madeii Tagh 
(Taurus) ; for when the men wanted to sto]) and take a lbi% the Roman 
paslja [joiiitcil to the inountinns Iwifore them, and said, ‘ Yonder is the 
fort you are to take!’ tli(*ii, piisliing his march, he crossed the moun- 
tains, and the Madcn-chai (Tjgris),t and a]>proaehing Dyar-bekir 
(TigruiKKuM-ta), from which the king had fled at liis approach, laid 
vigorous si(ge to the city. 

Tigranes, having reeei>(‘d succours in il^e mountains of Kurdistan 
(Goj*d}iva), descended from thence into the plain, and Lncullus, 
leaving ^luroiia before the city, advanced to give iiim battle, and en- 
camped on tluj jdaiii north of the city, having tlie riv(*r before him, 
the Armenians iwuiig eneainjied on the east side.+ The passag(‘ of the 
river was not oppos<.*d by tin* Arnicjiian king, who looked upon llie 
handful of Romans with contemjd, ami from the river north of the 
city taking a westerly bend, thought “ tliat tlie Roman legions were in 
flight. Rut these r<‘doubt5ible warriors having crossed the river, and 
ascended tlui oppohile btink, tliey gained the level ground above, and 
r<*solulely attaeking the Armeuiiuis, dro\ c them before them in every 
direct ion. ”§ 

“ who is coiilent with Jiis own kiniwledge, falls,” said the pasha, 
much interested wilii these, details. lie then inquired how such a 
minute account had been proerved for so long time back; I told him 
that tlie Romun liislorians, like the Arab w^riters, were often so careful 
imd Jiiiiiiile in their historic.'^, that with a good local knowdedge of the 
disposition of the tcj j itoiw, every movement of their trinips in any 
celebrated engagement might be easily traced. “ Did the Ai'menian 
kuran,” said the pallia — (1 was about to interrupt, and claim the title 

* History of Anneiiia, by Father (diamicb, translated by Avdall. Calcutta, 
1827. Vol. i. |). 41. 

t Sextus Rufus says that Lucullus, by the capture of Tigranocerta, obtained 
Madman^ the best region of .Armenia. 

J Father Cbamich, the Armenian bistorian, says that the king's troops broke 
through the camp of the Romans, entered the city, and succeeded in rescuing many 
of the king’s wives. But independently that the Roman historians and Lucullus’ 
biographer, Plutarch, are silent upon such a circumstance, it is not likely that the 
Armenians crossed tlic Tigris on their return. 

^ Some doubts have l>een throw n, by a writer in the “ Classical Museum,” 
against my identification of Tigranocerta with l>}ar-l)ekir; but independently of 
the direct and indirect testimonies which I have bi'ought to bear upon the subject 
(Travels, itc., vol. ii. p. 361, et seq.), positive proof of the identity is afforded by 
£»t. Martin, who says that all the Armenian historians admit this well-established fact. 
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of shah for Tigranes — for the Armenians certainly were not rayahs at 
that time — ^biit I thought it an unnecessary piinctilioiisnesfi)— never 
make head against the Romans again?” 

** Yes ; he opposed liim, but unsuccessfully, at the Gharzen-sii 
(Arsanias.)” 

“ Where was he going, then?” said the pasha. 

“ To Artash&t (Artaxata),” was the answer. 

“ 'What!” said the ])asha, surj)rised — “ through the long and difficult 
passes of the Ali Tagh (Nipliate^s) ?” 

Ob, that was nothing to the Romans! One of their emperors— by 
name, Caesai*^ — made a march witliout juirallel iti history, from Syria to 
Zela, without a rest, and there, in his own words, arrived, saw, and 
overcame his enemy.” 

“ And nothing of that kind has been done by modern commanders?” 
said the pasha, inquiringly. “ Is it true/* lie added, “ that Artasli^it 
was built by Hannibal, when taking refuge Avith the King of Armenia?” 
I said there was an oriental tradition to that otieef, and it was supported 
by Armenian historians, but nut adniiftcd in Roman <vr modern histories. 

The ])asha now changed the conversation, b}*^ putting a (piestion at 
once of leading and captivating int^'rcst to those present. ** Achmot 
Effeiuli,” he said, addnssing tlic old man Avho had Ixicii tlie historian 
of Jaliil ad flinV mislbrtunf^s, “ bow and when did Dyar-bekir fall 
under the Osmaiili powcu-?” 

‘*It Avas in the reign of the glorious Selim — blessed be his memory! 
—that the nation called Kara Kmid inhabited this ]>rovinee, and was 
governed by KarA-Klian, ‘ tlie lllack Khan.’ 'Fliis nation had been long 
determined to throw oif the yoke of that ehict'tiiin’s arbitrary and 
tyrannical rule, and to ehcet this, had rceouvsi* to stratagem. They 
caused a letter to be brought to liim, as if IVorn the Shah of Ti^j’sia, in 
Avhich it Aviis Avritten — * Tliou Avho art Kara-Khan, the moment our 
mandate sliall reach thee, know that avc have resolved to send thee, with 
thy whole arni}^ against the eiieiiih'S who are about to invade these parts. 
Wherefore, Avith as great preparations as ]»ossible, march out of the 
city, Avitliin five days, and ])itch thy t(mt> in a. ydace called Kavakilda, 
(the place of jioplar triMiS,) in urdijr to be ready, on our second notice, 
to go where o<‘casion requires, or to conic to ns in>tantly.’ KarA- 
Khan accordingly depai-tcd from the city, Avith all his forces and his 
family, and encamped at the appointeil ]>lnre; at the sam(‘ time, the 
citizens arose, and putting the few soldiers that Avere left behind to tlie 
sword, they shut tJie gates ujiori the khan, and tlien Avrote a letter to 
Selim, mentioning what Avas done, and offering to surr(‘nder tlie city, 
if lie would appoint as their governor Melnmiet Bey, their country- 
man, who was then in the ^ultanV eoint. 

This proposal Avas veiy agreeable to Selim, but fearing to ti ust so 
deceitful a people, he deierred recognising them for a wliole year, 
during all whhdi time, the cityAvas bcsiege<l by Kara -Khan, and fierce 
skirmishes took place frequently, and the lofty, ancient Avails of the 
city alone saved it from l>cing sacked. 

At length Sultan Selim sent Mehcroct Bey with a body of tnxips to 
the relief of the city ; but Avhen the tAVO armies appeared in sight of 
one another, the ardour for ffghting, if such ever existed, diiniiiishcd 
exceedingly, and both parties remained in battle array. 

“ At tins momentous period, there suddcuily appeared a great cloud 
of butterflies, Avliich, flying over the space between (lie armich, divided 
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themselves into two parties,*-*-the white going to the Osmanlis, and 
the red to the Persians. Presentijr the white charged the red, and 
after a fierce (butterfly) conflict, vanquished and routed them. The 
sword could hardly have effected what these insects produced in the 
luind of both sides. The Osmanlis, inspired with courage 1^ the good 
omen, fell bravely on the Persians, and easily slew and rout^ an army 
filled with terror, and entirely dispirited by the same strange omen* 
Among the captives was Kard ]^4n, whose head was ordered to be 
struck oft* by Mehemet Bey.” 

“ He who draws the sword of injustice shall be killed by it,” said 
the pasha, smiling at this account of the superstition of the Osmanlis 
in past ages; and 1 little thought at the time that I should, scarcely 
two years afterwards, on liis being signally defeated in an engagement 
with the Egyptians, hear equally gross and absurd superstitions mooted 
and received as truths in his v(‘ry presence; but misfortune invariably 
brings out the strong or the weak points of a man’s character, accord- 
ing to wliich may he most time to his nature. 

“ Several of the Osmanli sultans have resided within these walls. 
Lave they not?” inquired the pasha. 

Murad, tlic servant of the Glorified, wintered here, after the con- 
quest of Baghdad, and The old man was proceeding in his 

relation, when the musical voice of the Miiezin was heard proclaiming 
even prayer from the inenarch of the palace. The Mullah followed 
forthwith, with sundry slow, sonorous Allahs; the servants departed 
for tlie carpets for genuflexion and prostration; and I withdrew, not 
without promises being exacted, to be early in the morning with the 
jiasha. 


SONG. 

RY UARMEY URALLAGHAN. 

parapon of beauty—a deairc ; 

An anff«l shu of grlatlneM.'’— T. J. Oussur. 


Come hither, come hither, and sit by me. 
Under the shade of the greenwood tree ; 
Tve a secret, dearest, to murmur to thee. 
On those twin lips dewy and tender; 
And thus while 1 sit, to thy bosom prest. 
With all thy love in thy look confest, 
(A, wonder not If I feel more blest 
Than kings on their thrones of splen- 
dour. 

Thy voice has a music to stay the hours. 
Thy smiles are as sweet as those garden 
bowers. 

When broider'd by May with the rosiest 
flowers 

That summer skie ever beam’d on ; 
And in those eyes, as the morning 
bright, 

Is sitting a Cupid — a sunlike sprite — 
Oh, never hath Bard in vision of light, 
A lovelier Image droani’d on. 


The books, the songs, I loved so well, 
The evening walk in the leafy dell, 

The midnight planets, whose x^ant spell 
Could cheer my solitude only, 

Are changed — and no more their joys 
impart 

When thou art away, who my Angel art. 
There stands a Temple within my heart, 
- And thou art its idol only. 

A Phantom of Beanty, more bright *haR 
May, 

Flits round me like sunlight, and gilds 
my way — 

Her smiles, herglancesywherever I stray. 
Like showers of roses fall o’er me ; 
Come tell me, dearest, come tell me true. 
The name of this Phantom that meets 
iny view. 

Or need I declare that while sitting by you 
The Real of this Phantom’s before me ? 


* This anecdote is, 1 believe, related of some other battle ; but Achmet Eflfendi 
is supported by Cantemir, Prince of Moldavia, iit his History of the Otto ma n 
Empire,” that the tradition is attached to the contest in question. 
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** IsjiiriM, snspicionet— ‘bellum, pax rursum.**-— Terence. 

xxn. 

Colmar’s n^otiation with Messrs. Morris, Winston,* and Taliourdine, 
for the sale of one moiety of tlie Haymarket property, and the result 
of a purchase by those gentlemen, greatly disconcerted the subject of 
these memoirs. Again had Elliston been balHed in his views of part- 
nership— Bath, Liverpool, the Haymarket! — thrice had he been 
thwarted in his besetting ambition; and he now met Colman, at the 
commencement of his third and last season on the Huymai'ket boards^ 
with no feelings of cordiality imd scarcely the sentiment of good wilL 

The cause of the above sale was the heavy loss on the two experi- 
mental setisons, particularly the lust, in which Colman had made an 
effort to rival his gigantic neighbour the Opera-house, encountering 
the monster on its own grounds, and attempting to wield those mighty 
engines fitted only to the grasp ol‘ Ids opponent. With the courage 
of David, but without his judgment, Colman beheld the Goliah still 
unhurt; and having exlmusted his resources in a vain attempt at the 
splendour and pageantry of ballet^ was now coini)encd to take steps of 
a far different fashion, and put up with the more homely condition of 
** ordinaiy time ” and common sense. “ The Enchanted Island,’’ 
which he had lately produce<f, was an illusion in opposite effects to 
those he had anticipated — that the money %oent like magic, there is no 
denying, for the manager expended on this ill-judged experiment no 
less than 1600/., of vrhich Ids “ Enchanted Island” did not recover 
to him one shilling. 

Elliston was likewise deprived of his position as stage-manager, that 
office being now given to Winston; but he still retained its emolu- 
ments, which, with his pay as actor, amounted, at the close of the 
season (1805^ to 559/. 

On the 18th of July, a petite comedky written by Cherry, under 
the title of “ The Village; or, The World’s Epitome,” was produced 
at tins theatre. Considerable opposition attended the progress of the 
piece; and in the second act, EUiston, under the old impulse, stepped 
fonvard, begging earnestly that the audience would hear it to the 
close, which request he actually impressed on his bende<l knee; an 
appeal powerful as that of Lord Brougham himself, who no doubt had 

* Mr. Winston died on the 9th of July last, at his house in Charles Street, 
Corent Garden. From this gentleman, the compiler of the present memoirs 
neceived the greater part of the documents, letters, &c., appertaining to the life of 
Elliston, and fdso much theatrical matter incidental to the actors time. Mr. 
Winston was remarkable for his accurate information on dramatic afEurs and 
'histrionic biography connected with the last half century, which, to tbeloveri of 
the stage, reudei^ his society highly agreeable. He was one of tl)e most active 
and serviceable friends Elliston ever possessed. 

In 1835, Mr. Morris became sole proprietor of the Haymarket Theatre by pur- 
chase of all the shares. 
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treasured up the effect, at the concluding sentence of his oelehrated 
speech on Reform. The petition was granted — ^but the World’s 
Epitome,” unlike the whole bill,” did not pass into a law, for it 
was damned on the first rearling, and the curtain fell amidst the yells 
and hootings of an indignant audience* The froisaemenif however, 
was not coiihned to the b^y of spectators, for a difference taking place 
between Mathews and Elliston, in the amlmesy the former accusing 
our hero of some neglect, P^Uiston responded in that peculiar language 
which never fails “ to stir men’s blood,” and a blow fi^om his irritated 
antagonist was the pronijit rejoinder. At the commencement of the farce, 
Elliston, under great excitement, made a rambling appeal to the 
audience, but here also he appeared to get the worst of it, altliough he 
had withdi’awn the play, at the sentence of the house, which had so 
emphatically pronounced there should be no two bites at a Cherry, 

{)n the following day, a letter by Robert William appeared in the 
public ju'ints. 

** Hay market Theatre, July 20, 1805. 

“ Sir,— S ome misrepresentations having taken place respecting an 
occurrence at this tlieatre, last night, in which I was a paity, I beg 
leave to state it (‘orreetly. 

It is true that a momentary altercation did arise between Mr. 
3\fathews and myself, which was attended with some warmth on both 
sides, but it is not true that I ‘ was knocked down twice,’ nor indeed 
that I was knocked down at all. Nor is it true that I was placed in 
any situation humiliating to the feelings of a man, or derogatory to 
the character of a gentleman. 

“ WJiat the circumstances wore, I will not intrude on the public- 
I only explain what tlu*y were not. It is enough for me to say that 
tliere is every probability of Mr. Mathews and myself becoming 
friendly with eacli other; unci were it not so, there would be no one 
more willing than mysedf to acknowledge his zeal at all times for the 
interests of his profession and the welfare of tlic establishment to 
which he might bedong. 

“ It has been alleged that I am extremely officious in addressing 
the audience on many occasions. If to my office, as stage-manager, 
the term officiovs be applied, I do plead guilty to the performance of 
my duty, but I do not coiifess to any less Avortliy signification of the 
word. 1 trouble tlie audience with observations only when I may 
deem it necessary, and always endeavour to do so with respect. 

“ I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“ R. W. Elliston.” 

‘‘ Having been bystanders during the difference which occurred 
between Mr. Elliston and Mr. Mathews, at the Haymarket Theatre, 
on Friday night last, we feel it incumbent on us to declare that the 
etateinent of Mi*. Elliston having been knocked down on that occasion 
is totally void of trutli, and that no circumstances took place which 
were in any respect dishonourable to that gentleman, or, indeed, to 
either of them. Robert Palmer, 

“ Charles Taylor, 

“ John Palmer, 

“ W. T, Hatton, 

“ F. G. Waldron, (Prompter.)” 
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Thus ended the affair in the theatre itself, but innumerable were 
the squibs let off in the public journals from the i\shes of this discord. 
ITewspaper letters on private giievanccs are fair game to tlie idle 
public, who beat about for amusement; and altliough EUistoii had 
satisfactorily proved he had not been ** knocked down by Mathews/* 
yet he laid himself open to so many sly shots from quills in ambuscade, 
that it required his whole armour of equanimity to preserve him from 
being positively riddled. 

. EUiston’s recent ti-iumph in the part of Duke AranzOj at Drury 
Xone, was now succeeded by a success at the llaymarkct only less 
brilliant from the nature of the drama in wdiich ho appeared — a 
musical entertainment, entitled Three and the Deuce.’* This 
piece had been produced at the same theatre ten ycni*s previous to 
the present event, the primdjml part or parts having been written 
expressly for the display oi‘ Mr. llamiister’s versatility of genius; an 
experiment, however, wliieh did not meet with a favourable reception. 
Elliston, who had heretofore accomplished some lriuin}>hs not dissimilar 
to the present — namely, a decided success on Bannister’s own ground 
—was by no means deterred fnuu the triid by the records of the 
theatrical decade. The fantastic triune im]>crsonation suited admirably 
his fancy, wliilst emulation kept up a state of irritability whidi could 
only be allayed by playing the cliaracter without delay. The versa- 
tility of powers (if wc may veiitui*<} so lofty a term) necessary to 
success in the part of “ 'riie Singles” might very reasonably have 
attracted public favour to this ‘‘ announcement in the bills,” for Ellis- 
ton was both a pleasing singer and an elegiuit dancer, while histfurotV 
faire of the mock heroic and perception ol* bro.ad force, all conspired tt> 
the fair promise. The piece was acted for his own benefit, and the 
trial was another deeided hit; like Diana, the actor was equally divine 
under his three phases, and the petite e.omedk was, from this time, 
assigned to him, by legal conveyance of popular approbation, his own 
freehold. 

In the qpursc of this season, another outbreak took place in tlic 
Little Theatre, wbicli, conimenciiig in dee]> tragedy, concluded, very 
properly, in downright farce. Dowton liad chosen for his benefit Foote’s 
burlesque piece, entitled Tlie Tailors,” or “ A Tragedy for Warm 
Weather,” in which the fraternity oi' the thimble were not treated with 
the respect which tlieir importance in all ages appears to have enjoyed, 
and tliey now resolved, like the. Knights of the Shoulder Knot at 
Batli, some years before, (on tin*, rei»res(uitation of “ Higli Life Below 
Stairs”,) to vindicate the dignity of their order, and at the same time 
to shew a spirit. A pallid battalion of tailors occupied (as well they 
might ) the dress boxes, anotlier oj)erativc line threaded the i>it, w hilst 
not a few were prepared for hacking the suit in the galleries. Dowton 
had advertised “ The Tailors,” but they had resolved on “ Measure for 
Measure^^ Being well assured that the first blow is half the battle, 
Dowton, on Iiis appearance in the part of FranciscOj was assailed by 
no less a missile than a [lair of tn*mendous shejirs, which would at once 
have cut the thread of his existence had the act been an echo to the 
will. This pretty strong demonstration of Ijo.stility caused the im- 
mediate interference of the constables, and in iliree minutes, the uproar 
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was at the best. The tailors, it is true, were three to one; but recdi* 
lecting how many go to a man, it is not surprising they were presently 
overmatched, i^me of the ringleaders, or, rather, foremen in Ae houses 
were handed over to the public office, where Mr. Aaron Graham, like 
PHuIi, was at that moment sitting. Here good fortune appeared, in some 
degree, to attend the tailors; for our friend Aaron b^g, as we Imve 
sdready had occasion to notice, in the interests of Drury Lane Theatre, 
was too well pleased at any mortification which might attend another 
booth in the fair; and with the exception, therefore, of the desperate 
little mechanic convicted of sheer malice against Dowton, the whole 
party were dismissed*— or, we should rather have said, were sent about 
their business. 

Thus terminated this thimble emeute. The tailors claimed the vic- 
tory, under whicli prestige they felt entire satisfaction, and quitting 
the playhouse, were content for the future to appear on no other 
boards than their own. 

On the lotli of September, of the same season, Liston made his 
first appearance in London, at this tiieatre, in the character of Sheeps 
face, in the ‘‘Village Lawyer.” His peculiar talent was at once 
acknowledged, and secure<l him his patent for life in public favour. 
As of Tarleton, (wliom, in fact, he must somewhat have resembled in 
style,) we can truly say, — 

•“ cujiis vox, vultus, actio possit 
Ex Heniclito reddere Democrituni.^* 

On the 5th of October, a revival of Farquliar’s comedy “ The Con- 
stant Couple” was advertised for that evening’s representation, at 
Drury Lane Theatre. Late in the afternoon, handbills had been cir- 
culated, stating, that in consequence of the sudden illness of Mr. 
Elliaton, who was to liave personated Sir Harry fVildair, the comedy 
would unavoidably be deferred, and “ She Stoops to Conquer” was 
tlie substitute. “ The Constant Couple” not having been acted tor 
some yoai’s previous to tliis event, and public curiosity being consi- 
derably excited in resp(',ct of the present cast of its hero,^he theatre 
was numerously attended. As to the liandbills, they of course had 
met the eye of but a small portion of the “ British public,” and the 
greater part of the audience, under a sense of disappointment, felt in- 
clined to “ take it out” (as the money-lenders express it) in some other 
article, and had a row for their money. Due satisfaction being paid 
in this manner. Goldsmith was entered “rtcc” Farquhar, and the 
substitution was permitted to proceed. 

But on the following day one of those awkward contretemps occurred, 
of wliich we blush to confess we have met with more examples than 
the present, in the course of our theiitrical reading. 

He is but a dull swain — a poor, pitiful lover, we verily believe, who 
cannot anticipate the whimsy of his mistress h^ore the little caprice lias 
being within her — one of those instsmet*^ is it, in which effects are allowed 
“ to lead causes.” And he is but a bungling conjuror — a clumsy, heavy- 
fingered jack-a-lent, who cannot tell you the very ace, knave, or queen, 
dancing in your thoughts, even before you have made up your mind 
on the colour of your card. But 'what is permitted to the lover, or 
looked for in the conjuror, may perhaps become a questionable quality 
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is reasosaUe beings, who are expected to work by the square usd 
rule, and not like those who^ in their mistake of courage, attem^ to 
display it hy setting troth at defiance. 

Not to detain the reader longer in onr display of metaphor ; on the 
subsequent day, as we hare said, to this ptrovisional comedy at Druiy 
Lime, the foltowing crUiguel appeared in a journal, called ^<The 
Britidi Neptune:”-^^^ Ilieatre Ro^ Drury Lane. Last night. Far- 
quhaKs sprightly comedy, ‘The Constant Couple,’ was most bar- 
barously murdered at this theatre. The lively knight was by Elliston 
reduced to a dull piece of aifeetation — ^it was Tom Errand in Beau 
Clmcher^s clothes. Clincher was altogether lost in the hands of Ban- 
nister--it approached Farquhar as nearly as the frog resembled the 
ox in the fable. Miss Mellon was not thorouglily unpleasant in her 
representation of Anefelica; but criticism has not language severe 
enough to deprecate tlic impertinence of Barrymore presuming to put 
himself forward in the part of Cohnel Standard. We were scarcely 
less offended with Dowton’s attempt at Alderman Smuggler — ^it was 
only not absolutely the worst thing we ever saw.” 

Such was the “ miiror” in which the Drury Lane company-— ladies 
and gentlemen — l>ehe)d their unhappy featiirijs at their toilet on the 
following morning — Sunday. On their swollen heads, black eyes, and 
lacerated noses, tliey gazed in silent stupefaction, llicy had cleai’ly 
been cruelly belaboured by elves — the victims of pawwawing— in their 
sleep, (for Saturday nights are the Sabbaths of witches,) and acknow- 
ledged the providence of having escaped with life itself. 

llicy howc'ver determined, like the petulant beauty, to be re- 
venged upon their looking-glass, and with all the violence of the fair, 
Elliston, Barrymore, Dowton, and Bannister, commenced a prosecution 
against tlie old “ Neptune,” which would inevitably have brought him 
from his coral palace, on the dry floor of the Court of King’s Bencli, 
but for the mercy of the very mortals themselves whom he had so 
deeply injured. Tlie prosecution was stayed — a compromise was 
entered into— the propri(»tor.s of the paper paying of course all ex- 
penses, and a supplemental fifty {jounds to the Drury Lane Theatrical 
Fund. || 

Wliilsf on the subject of “ outrages” we must beg leave to narrate 
an act of surpassing audacity, to the cost of poor Dowton. In the old 
Drury Lone theatre, many of th»> dressing-rooms . were on the level 
of the landing beneath the stage. During the representation of 
some piece, wherein Dowton had to be lowered by means of a trap 
through the stage, his face being turned towards the audience, Elliston 
and De Camp, who were concealed below, had provided themselves 
with small ratan canes, and as their brother actor, who was pla3ring a 
serious part, was slowly descending to solemn music, they applied their 
sticks sharply and rapidly to the thinly-clad calves of his legs. Poor Dow- 
ton, whose duty it was to look as dignified and intrenchant as a ghost, 
smarting under the pain, (;ould scarcely refrain the expression of It by 
a positive screech, whilst he curvetted with his heels, like a horse in 
Ducrow’s arena. Choking with rage, he was at length wholly let 
down, and being now completely out of sight of the audience, he looked 
earnestly round to discovt^r the base perpetrators of the violence. 
£ 31 i 8 ton and his companion liad, of course, absconded— it was decamp 
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ivith each of them; but at this moment Charles Holland^ dressed to 
the very hnish of fashion, worthy of Cibber himself, was crossing 
from one of tlie rooms. The enraged actor, mistaking his man, and 
believing, by HoUand’s impei'turbability of manner, he was in fact the 
red offender, seized a mop at that moment immersed in most un- 
seemly water, and thrusting it in his face, utterly destroyed wig, 
rufiics, point lace, and every particular of his elaborate attire. In 
vain Holland j)rotesteil his innoc<*nce, and implored for mercy-— his 
cries only whetted the appetite of the other’s revenge, and again and 
again the saturated mop was at work over his finery. fi)mewhat 
appeased at last, Dow ton quitted his victim; but in the mean time, 
the prompter’s bell had announced the commencement of tJie piec<3 in 
which Holland was to have appeared. 'What was to be done ? The 
drama was proceeding — Holland already called to tlie stage! all was 
confusion thrice confounded. An apology for “ the suilden mdisposi* 
tion of J/r. IIoUaiuT^ was made, and the public* informed that De Camp 
had “ kindly undertaken to go on for the part 

In April (ISOGj Elliston ajqdied for permission of the Haymarkct 
autlioritii's to advertise ColinanV pleasant little comedy, “ Blue Devils,” 
for his beneiit at Dj*nry Lane, to which he received the following 
direct answer: — 

** The })ropri4*tors of the Ilajunarket Theatre present tlieir compli- 
ments to Mr. Eiliston, uiid acqumiit him that past circumstances pre- 
vent their acceding to tlui request Mr. Eiliston has so unexpectedly 
done them tlic honour of expressing.” 

This note was in Colman’s own hand-writing. Such was the 
acetous fermentation of that sweet fri(*n<lship wdii(‘li had been so lately 
sealed in jiledgcs of choice Madeira, and witnessed in the little “ rump- 
parliament” at Waldron’s. “At lover’s perjuries, they say, Jove 
laughs,” but theatrical friendships arc a joke much iMyoiid them. An 
April day has greater certainty, and a Hash of lightning as much 
durability— 

** They quarrel 'bout a pin or feather, 

And wonder how they came together,’* 


XXIII. 

It was at this period cd’ his lij’e that Eiliston became first acquainted 
with a gentleman, who i)roved one of his truest and most valuable 
friends during his profes>ional ean'er — Mr. Wai-ncr Phipps, actuary 
of the Albion Assurance Company — a man of sound understanding, 
acute judgment, and rare sincerity. To Mr. Phipps, Eiliston was 
indebted for the Iwst advice in his repeated difficulties, and for pecu- 
niary aids which iiciver were denied when the object appeared reason- 
able in itself and en‘ditable to his good mime. 

In tlie summer of this yeiu*, our hero w as engaged principally in 
Dublin, to which place his frieml transmitted any London intelligence 
which he deemed might he useful or gratifying. Amongst his earliest 
letters was the following: — 

“ Neitlier the fame you have acquired, nor the wealth you ought to 
bo accumulating, should satisfy your own i-onsciencc, as certainly they 
cannot acquit you to your family for that disregard 'which you shew 
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to society as a member of it. Do not deceive yourself by fancying 
you ai*e merely despising appearances by violating the proprieties of life. 
True-^man may live too serv ilely to tbe world’s opinioUt but it follows 
not that he should contemn the conventions and the decencies of the 
commonwealth. 1 will not otfend you by descending to particulars, 

1 know I am speaking to u man of discernment — I hope also to one of 
fortitude. If I have as yet not said enough, I should still fall short, 
though I were to write a volume. 

“ I shall at once, theretbr.e, dismiss this part of my letter. 

“ You may know, ptnliaps, in what manner the Haymnrkct has 
shuffled on since your estrangement. Fawcett does not take kindly to 
your comedy, and Rue positively burlesques your trag(*dy. Tlie. former, 
in his real department, has uiupiestionubly great power, but Vajmly 
Meffrim, Bob and many others he lias lately meddled with, 

require the touclics of another pencil. Kae is not, perhaps, without 
effects, but they are chiefly of person. His form is good, his counte- 
nance irajiressive, and Jiis voic/C of considerable compass ; but his 
d<‘portm<‘nt is loose, his vya dumb, and Ids torus without variety or 
imxlulation. I cun say nothing of Ids understanding, for I have not 
Ix en ill his company. As tt) Ids Octavktn^ 1 never witnessed a more 
inflated piece of Jack I'uddingism in my days. 

“ I am convinced it should not he your object to play in London, 
both during winter and summer. In the lattia* season, take your 
Drury fame into the country — ^you will make more money, preserve 
your health, and delight your fancy by variety of scene. 

“ I enclose! you a pasquinade, widch J understand wfis uttered aloud 
from the lioxcs, the other night, and which apyx^an d in a morning print 
of yesterday. What it wants in wit is made up in truth:-— 

“ * Mr. Rao — Mr. Rae — 

Ah I prithee — away — 

You are a sorry lad. 

And you act so very bad 
'fhat you’ll surely drive me mad, 

If you stay — Mr. Rae ! ’ ” 

An attempt was now made by a certain clique of llui leading spirits 
of Drury Lane, in conjunction with sundry town wit.^, (and amongst 
tlu'in, Tlieodvu-r; lh)ok, tlim a young man,) for a revival of some of the 
London clubs, wliiidi Jiad lately fallen into abeyance. Elliston was 
the very Monk of the “ Restoration#” 

Their immediate object w as a resuscitation of the “ Humbug Club,” 
which had originally been projected by ]\Ir. Perry, proprietor of the 

M<»rniiig Chronicle,” and from w'hoiii the new party*^ received many 
of the old forjns and cerejnonies. Mr. Periy, in fact, ‘‘ gave the 
jH‘oplc a constitution,” at the head of which he ivas nominally placed. 
Colman, who, fj*om foregone conclusions, “ was unable to a[>pcar,” 
was yet, like Arlel^ a most potent agent, invisible, and duly executed 
the good bidding of Perry the Prospero^ on the enchant(xl soil of the 
Oxford Coffee House, where the roystering crew w(*re fraternized. 

‘‘ The. Humbug” — tliat is, the “ old original” — had been assembled 
on the first month of several years, by a proclamation is.sued by Mr. 
Perry, who was designated HumhugaUo Rex'" aixl countersigned by 
Ills secretary, ‘‘ Screech," These proclamations were exceedingly 
humorous, and may be read ou the files of the “ Chronicle” of the 
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period. Mr, Prysc Gordon^ in his ^ Personal Memoirs,” gives the 
following notice of this association When a new member was 
proposed, he was admitted blindfolded, with much ceremony. He was 
then conducted by a member to the bottom of a large apartment, 
whence he mounted a dozen of almost perpendicular steps, being warned, 
that if he slipped, he would ineintably break liis neck, l^en the 
candidate had ascended the very summit of the tottering fabric, the 
bandage was suddenly snatched from his eyes, and he found himself 
standing on a platform of about a foot square, elevated some ten feet 
above the inquisitors. Around the table below were sitting the presi- 
dent, his secretary {Screech)^ and twelve judges, all masked, with 
beards low as their knees, and black gowns. Li the centre of the table 
was a caldron of spirits of wine, which threw' a most infernal glare 
on the whole assembly.” Certain questions wer<? then put to the 
bewildered candidate, which if, in the judgment of the court, he 
answered satisfactorily, and respectfully bowed three times, in the act 
of descending, he was duly declared a member of the body. But as 
none of these things were possible, no candidate ever succeeded in 
passing his examination. However, as all is fish which comes to the 
devil’s net, the infernal j)r(^sidcnt usually extended a grace to tlie 
failing votary, and lu* was ultimately matriculated. 

Bannister, who had be(*n a member of the old original,” was 
joyfully received into the association of the Oxford Coffee House. 
He was here frequcmtly president, when Johnstone fulfiUed the duties 
of “ *S6'rm;4.” The following exaniination of a candidate, before these 
two “ Jacks in office,” took place, as witnessed by the hero of our 
memoir. The usual tpestion being put — 

“ Pray, sir, were you present at ^''our birth?” 

Reply — “ No; 1 ^vas a changeling before I w'as boirn.” 

“ Pray, sir, what is tlie stock of wisdom you purpose investing in 
this society?” 

“ I come here to get wisdom.” 

“ True; you are of that class wdiich experience sometimes renders 
wise.” 

As to the termination of these weekly meetings, that was after the 
manner of most societies, dull or spiritual, homely or polite — namely, 
the best liquor which could be. jiroduccd. Like death, this lev(dled all 
distinctions — the dull were elevated and the fanciful depressed— one 
common tint pervaded the wJiole canvass, and Punch and Egalitf^ the 
last usurpers. 

But notwithstanding the efforts of this gallant crew,” and all their 
appliances to boot, the new “ Humbug” endured but for a season — 
the “ Restoration,” in fact, was but of short duration ; and a Revolu- 
tion came, which swept fi*oin state and being this last of the Humbugs.* 
The Oxford Coffee House affair failed, as most revivals have ‘teen 

* About the end of the last century, many of these clubs were in existence. At 
the British Coffee House, Cockspur-street, was ** The Anonymous,** to which 
Perry and his co*proprietor, Gray, belonged. ** Many eminent men,** says Mr. 
Pryse Gordon, “ were members of this fantastic society, which lasted till more 
than half of the club were dead. Professor Porson, Dr. Burney, Dr. Raine, 
J. Kemble, Howardine (tlie poet), ATo/iA Lewis, Capt, Morris, and, occasionally, the 

Duke of Norfolk,” 
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found to do. When once a dog has had his day, the bqst voltaic 
battery will but make him wag his tail. 

In the course of Elliatou’s brief visit to Dublin, he was surprised, 
one morning, by a visit from a dashing young fellow, who, uncere- 
moniously entering liis room, grasped him by tlie hand with the tender- 
ness of a vice, invoking on him many days of joy and good fortune. 
Startled by this amicable assault, EUiston in vain cudgelled lus brains 
to bring his friend into court imd recollection, and was, in fact, as 
much perplexed us at the unexpected meeting with poor Alice, three 
years before. 

Far more amused than mortified at the comedian’s dilenuno, tlie 
stranger, in all the exultation of high spirits and rosy prosperity, 
bantered liim for awhile on his frail pledges of fricndsliip, playing off, at 
the same time, a thousand IwuffounerieSy which, if accounted by Ids 
self-applause, would have thrown Carliid or Liston into thcj shade. 
Exploding, at length, into a roar of laughter, which verily shook tho 
little quadrangular <‘hamber. in which they had met — “ Why, don’t you 
know me? Donald?” cried he — “ Donald, at Saint Paul’s? — Don’t you 
recollect Donald — png D<niald? llohert!” The veil immediately 
dropped from before tho eyes of our hero, who at once recalled to 
memory his ti'uaut schoolfellow, pug Donald,” beyond all doubt, and 
the many occasions on wlu(‘h ea<*h being soundly whip])cd for their 
common fault, the birch of Dr. liobcrts might well be supposed to 
have “ twined their hearts in one!” 

About tlie time Robert Wijliam took flight from 8t. Paul’s to Bath, 
his schoolmate, Donald, made an e<iuully abrupt excursion to the sea 
coast — one for the stage, the other on board ship. Donald had secreted 
himself, like a rat, in the hold of a coaster, which having put to 
sea, he crept from his hi<ling-place, begging, in piteous accents, tho 
mercy of tin', master, and that he might be rei*eiv(’d as a cabin boy. 
Ills prayer was granted — in fact,*it was too late for refusal — and in 
this situation he remained for full three years. At the age of eighteen, 
he was made mate of a vessel sailing from North Britain, and there 
being a press on the river just at this time, Donahlwas illegally seized 
by a man-of-war’s gang, and put on board a tender, w lienee he was 
sliipped for the coast of Africa. Being a good seaman, lie was rated 
able, and his exemplary conduct being noticed by tin' first lieutenant, 
lie was speedily apjminted iiuarter-inastcr. In n brush with a French 
frigate, Donald beliaved witli so mucli gallantry, that he was placed on 
the quarter-deck, as midsbipman. lie liad now be^^n gazetted lieu- 
tenant three montlis, mid having be.eii a week in Dublin, liad disco- 
vered, in knocking about the town, the companion of Ids early days, liis 
partner in many a stolen aftcnioon, and a large shareholder in tlicir 
joint-stock of flagellation. 

EUiston was iniinediately made known to such of Donald’s family who 
were at that time resident in Dublin. He passed several gala days in 
the society of his friend; and their imaginations being so vividly 
recaUed to the scenes of youth, they conducted themselves, in moro 
than one instance, so much like schoolboys, tliat they were once more 
joint tenants of the same narrow apartment, buttliat — the watch-house. 
Donald of course went to see lus friend act, and well, indeed, might he 
liave been delightecl, for this occasion was, in fai t, the very first oa 
which he had ever entered the doors of a playhouse. 
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SESTRL 

BT THE HON. JULIA AtGVSTA MATKABB. 

There stands a rugged promontory o*er 
Fair Sestri, and its most enchanting shore, 

Cover’d with cypresses of richest dyes, 

With spiral verdure pointing to the skies! 

Whilst ilow’rs, full prodigal of sweets, exhale 
Their scents delicious to the mellow gale. 

The ripe— ripe fig, and hiscious flowing grape. 
Luxuriant grow, and fruits of every shape 
And varied colour, from the rarest gem 
That decks Autumna’s golden diadem, 

To the wild strawherry, whose tassel red 
Droops in the woodlands on its leafy bed. 

And distant hills the silvery olives stud. 

Where licrds recumbent chew Uie tranquil cud. 

In such displays of overteeming store, 

'WliSLt can we dream of, think, or covet more ? 

Imagination is at loss to guess 

What else desire could wish of plenteousncss. 

And yet, alas ! tliere are in scenes like these 
A blasting crowd of human agonies ! 

And cun wc deem it so? Alas ! we find 
Within the Soul alone is bliss enshrined ; 

And nature’s gaiety to grief can be, 

In its sad thought, hut bitter mockery ! 

I’lie balmy breeze, with its all-perfumed breath, 
W’afts also on its wings the sighs of death : 

•And mark ye, on yon bed of roses placed, 

The dying butterfly that oft has graced 
Th’ aeriai regions with its splendid hue. 

As o’er the modest flow’r it stray’d to sue ; 

And now, amid death’s agonizing stings, 

Suftevs it less because its glorious wings 
Are brighter than the brightest tints that deck 
'J’tie glossy peacock's most majestic neck ? 

Ah, 110 ! and thus it is that fairest skies. 

And richest landscapes, that delight the eyes, 

Can give small comfort to the suff’ring soul, 
Which spurns the feeble aid of such control. 
Witliin the spirit only can arise 
The depths of woe, or joys of Paradise : 

And wlicu fi’om this too treacherous earth we fly- 
When reason totters on infinity, 

Oh ! tlien it is, tlie new-awaken’d sight 
Views ill Ueligioii its eternal light I 


LOVE AND FAME: THE POET’S WISH. 

UY f ATHERlNE PARR. 

Yes, 1 have burn’d for fame I my childish breast 
Knew the wild throb that fatal longing brings, 

The dreaminess that o’er the day it flings, 

And of the night, its feverish unrest! 

And yet I how not to the patient quest 
From which alone or fame or honour springs— 

Oh, wherefore from the skylark’s moimtiDg wings 
Do 1 still turn unto his lowly nest ? 

Ah, Love, thou mighty conqueror ! thou hast come, 
And storm d the heart that was the Muses’ home, 
Howe’er unworthy of those guests divine, 

And thou hast made all rule and empire thine *, 

Even hope to live in other hearts is flown, 

Merged in the wish to live in one alone ! 
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THE LOQUACIOUS KENTUCKIAN. 

BY UNCLE SAM. 

At a cross-road between Kinderhook and the river Hudson, in tlie 
county of Columbia, State of New York, stands a country tavern and 
hotel,” much frequented by travellers in stage-coaches, gigs, sulkies, 
'York wogons, extras, exclusive extras, and (in winter) by sleighs. 
It is known by the no^pc of the “ Washington’s Horse,” a vague tradi- 
tion existing that General George Washington, on a journey to ’York, 
honoured the place by his presence, and permitted his horse to have a 
feed ot chopped hay, oatmeal, and salt, in the adjoining stable. An 
historical picture hangs over the door, representing, on an extensive 
surface, between ten and twelve thousand British and German soldiers, 
horse, foot, and artillery, flying, in most admired disorder, before some 
eighteen or twenty Americans — ^jDcrliaps an advanced guard — ^^vho, 
having discharged all their ammunition, are using tlie butt ends of 
their rifles to beat out the brains of that portion of the enemy wliich 
loiter through lack of (luick heels. Crcneral Washington, having dis- 
covered that the day is idl his own, dismounts with a serene counte- 
nance from his neigliing st^^ed — a gigantic war-horse, which appears 
in a straining anxiety to have a run after the European hares. In a 
central and conspicuous position over Ihih grand specimen of historic 
art is a lion in a very exhausted or dying attitude, with a barn-door 
fowl or game cock (termed in the American language, a hc-bitldy) 
mounted at the hack of the monarch’s mane., and crowing vockHi’^dcmlte^ 
doo^ as plain as a wooden carving can appear to be utti^ring that na- 
tural chant, so descriptive of the bird's pride and exultation at having 
beaten the lion in some unknown manner. It is to be hoped it may 
not affront tlie reader’s sagacity to observe, that the lion represents 
John Bull, and the heroic bird, with its shrill doodle-cry, typifies no 
less a personage than Yankee UcKidle, Enquire. 

Tlie first apartment of the “Washington’s Horse” is sufllcienily 
commodious to contain three oi' four tables, besides a bar for the land- 
lord. In this room in winter, the parties A'dio traverse the country in 
sleighs, for the enjo^rment of rural dancing in tlu‘. village inns, wherci 
music is provided for the purpo.se, “ go their deaths,” as they term 
those violent efforts at saltation, gyration, whirling, and sliding, which 
end in a maziness and temporary faintness, mid induce a desire to 
lean against the wall with half-shut eyes, and a cold dew over the 
countenance. On the wall by the side of one of the windows, a few 
years ago, was the following placard, three notes of admiration being 
]>laced before the first word, and the same number after the second:— 

! ! ! SAFETY LINE I ! ! 

Citizens are respectfully informed that the 
fiires to and from Stuyvesant and Albany are 
reduced to One Dollar, at which charge it 
would not pay to blow up the passengers, as 
Aey do in the high-priced, high-pressure 
Steamers, which have been intruded on this 
route. 


VOL. IV. 
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There was another notification, which ran as follows. It should be 
premised, however, that American undertakers keep ready-made coffin 
stores, containing all qualities, from humble deal to aristocratic satin- 
wood, and generally have the handsomest specimens at their doors, as 
an attraction to the passers-by. Thousands of Americans must dius 
be quite fujtiiliar with the appearance of their own coffins. 


GOING TO TEXAS. 

PETER HIRAM, 

CABINET AND COFFIN MAKER, 

No. 16, Fourth St., Corner of Black Hawk, Yonkers, 
Is selling off at cost price. 

Desk cabinets at from ten to fifteen dollars ; 
Fr(‘nch polished maple coffins, lined with velvet, 
twenty dollars. 

Do not omit this opportunity ! 


At one of the tables in this room I was seated one afternoon, while 
jiiy horse was at I'est in the stable. Dull times for the landlord; he 
had only one oustomei*, for altliongli there was a young villager seated 
at one of the windows, yet his attraction to Ihe Washington's Horse’^ 
was the landlord’s blooming daughter. This young lady was making 
a pillow-(!a.se, or sonic ai’ticle having a similar appearance, which 
seemed to afford a fund of small talk to the young gentleman, who en- 
deavoured to make the landlord’s daughter smile, while the lady 
sti'ained licr countenance to ajipoar totally unconscious of the exact 
meaning of his iiUusions, The landlord was chewing tobacco, and 
cleaning the bar. A wagon was driven up to the door. “ Look out,” 
quoth the landlord to his daughter. “ Why, father, if it ain’t that old 
Kcntuck that conies here once a yesu*!” replied the young lady, rising 
from her scat, placing one hand on the table, and looking out of the 
window, while her village, lover also arose, planted one ol’ his hands on 
her liand — by mistake — and placed his right cheek close to her left, in 
hia cagerne.ss to view the chiu'actcristics of the Kentuck who come 
there once a year. 

‘‘ House a yoy ! dead or alive?” shouted the man in the wagon. The 
landlord moved to the door, the landlord’s daughter ran out to call the 
stable-boy, the young gentleman ran out to be ready to help the young 
lady in calling the stable-boy, if required, and the old Kentuck, w'ho 
came there once a year, jumped out of his wagon, and feelingly in- 
quired of the owner of the “ Washington’s Horse” if he were alive yet? 
To which the landlord replied, “ Oh, yaas.” 

** This ain’t tlie meal hour, it ain’t?” inquiringly obseiTed the annual 
Kentuck. 

“ Oh, noa!” replied the purveyor of tlie “ Washington’s Horse.” 

Did you ever hear of such a drink as sherry cobler, mister?” 

Oh, yaas; but wc haven’t any sherry, major.” 

‘‘That’s bad: phoo! I wish I had the edicating of the man that 
put too much mouldy lickerish in this here chew tobacco. You airent 
turned temperate hc»’e, aire you?” 
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Ob, noa. It wouldn’t pay on this roud, it wouldn’t. Mrs. Horfat^ 
who died last fall of the dropsy, tried it on, but give it up. The 
farmers up here wouldn’t take her ginger-vengeance arly in the morn* 
ing instead of eye-openers and fog-clearers.” 

^‘/should think not. Give me a holdfast, or a timber-doodle) I 
don’t care which: anything in the shape of stone-fence will suit my 
fancy. The temperance movement, as they call it, don’t convene to a 
man like me: it’s rayther too slow, it is. I’m all brimstone, and drive 
the roughest rocking-horse in any three of these tliited States. Any 
man as don’t predicate a whipping, had best not look slautendicular at 
me, that’s all. I don’t thicken up without calculation, but when 1 do, 
it's gone goose with somelwdy, and that’s not me. When I dght, it's 
on the regular kick and biting system — fair play, Kentucky fashion, 
witli gouging one eye when you get the enewi/ down. 1 can fight like 
a panther, drink like a fish, and run like all nature. That’s all: it 
ain’t uncommon, but very useful. I'he temjjerance movement don’t 
convene with my sentiments: I should spile if I were not kivered up 
in salt and liquid. Ain’t I a spry-looking middle-aged man, young lady? 
Don’t make yourself ugly about the answer, as it’s generally allowed 
it’s a fact. Bos, have you anything good to take iu the eating line?” 

Oh, yaas. What will you havei:'” 

‘‘Why, I’ve considerable of a vcii'son repitation. Wbeu I’m to 
home. I’m a regular dealer in ven’son for my own eating. But 1 
guess you don’t raise it here?” 

“ Oh, noa.” 

“ Then, prehaps, Td better take what you’ve got, and spile my ap- 
petite in the civsiest way you can fix.” 

The table was shortly spread with cold meat, pie, and cheese, huge 
knives and forks having a kingly diadem, and “ warranted” engraved on 
them, and laige plates of the universjd willow pattern, so complimentary 
to the perfectibility of Chinese design. But while this was being exe- 
cuted, the Kentuck continued his discourse, addressing himself to the 
young lady and slim gentleman at the window, and partly to myself. 

“ When I’m to home, and go gunning, I’ve sometimes had a chance 
at a free deer. Tlie Hon, Mr. Stephanoff has a j)iece of land where 
they grow pretty numerous; but lie’s mighty stingy, he is, and ’ll take 
the law if you only help yourself to a couple of haunches, and leave 
the rest of the critter for his own use. He’s as proud as the gallows 
mulatto. — Here, bos, I’ve finished tlie holdfast, and shall want another 
if you don’t make haste witli the dinner. This daughter of yourn is 
so engaged in congrcssioiials with a young man, as seems very disa- 
greeable to her, that she says she can’t help.” 

As a slight pause here ensued, by the departure of tlio young lady 
to help her father, 1 invited the Kentuck to jiroceed iu his discourse, 
by inquiring the extent of pride appertaining to the “gallows 
mulatto.” 

“Why, sir,” replied tJic lofiuacious Kentuck, “the pride of the 
gallows mulatto remained with him till death, lie was hung, down 
Soytli, for teaching a nigger to read, and a little black fellow, a chim- 
ney-sweep, was hung at the same time. * Keep further off*,* says the 
mulatto to the sweep, as they were standing under a tree, waiting for 
the sheriff to order them to be hauled up. ‘ A wont,’ says the little 
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black fellow; hab as madi right to be here as ooself, a expec/"— 
Have you anything dainty to come after this cold collection, bos?” 

“Oh, noa; it ain’t the meal hour.” 

“ Haven’t you never no beer?” 

“ Oh, yaas; but not at present.” 

“ Haven’t you ever a bottle of Schuylkill porter?” 

“ Oh, yaas; but it’s not up.” 

The young villager who had helped the landlord’s daughter to call 
the stable-boy at th^e four cardinal points of the house, then addressed 
himself to the If entuck, requesting to be informed why the Phila- 
delphians placed XX on their porter barrels, to which the Kentuck, 
first giving the inquirer a look of unequivocal contempt, rejdied, 
“ You’re a nice young man, I estimate; but not quite baked, IVo 
XX on a barrel of porter notify loo good for common and weak- 
minded people; they notify that the porter’s so strong it takes two 
men to blow tlie head oft* o/te pint. And I calculate you don’t know 
who invented those marks, sergeant? A singular man he was.” 

“ Who was it, major?” 

“Why, now, do you know S<iuirc Bangles, as docs the justice up 
this road?” 

“ Yes, major.” 

“ Well, it warn’t him. But do you know a man near here as they 
call Two-men, ’cause he’s so tarnal mad wlien he gets liquorish, he’s a 
man besides himself?^ 

“ I calculate 1 do.” 

“ Well, and it wam’t him. But now, as we are on this subject, do 
you know your next neighbour, Lawyer Dowbiggin, who, when he was 
in the militiee was ordej*ed to * charge,’ and immediately whipped out 
his pocket-hook, and wrote down a dollar and a quai’ter?” 

“ Tow-siderable.” 

“ Well, then, I’ll tell you a fact. It warn’t him, or any one else as 
ever J knew as long as I could count two. Do you see that 7 Isn’t 
it curious? And it’s as true as the truest thing you ever yeard. 
Well now, I’m pretty Jiear filled up, I can tell you. I wish I may 
be lynched with pe]q)ered brimstone and whittled porcupine quills, if I 
could eat a pound more. I’ve piled the pie on the meat, and I’ve 
stuck the cheese on tlie top, so that I only want some more monon- 
gahela to fix tlie entire into a real jam dinner. 1 don’t know as I’ve 
Iiad a better appetite since I had the sawdust-pudding at the last 
guessing party.” 

“A sawdust-piiddiiig at a guessing party!” I almost involuntarily 
exclaimed, loud enough to be heard by the Kentuck. 

“ Perhaps you never yeard of a sawdust-jnidding?” he inquiringly 
replied. “It’s a capital fritter, made of the scrapings .produced when 
meat is so frozen as to be separated into pieces by a saw. It’s the 
north where they mtike them kind of puddings. At that same guessing 
party, one dollar n head ” 

“ What may a guessing party be?” 

“ Why, it wa.^ for a pig. Him as guessed nearest the weight otehe 
critter, had it for his dolhu*, and a round of stone-fence. At this 
guessing party there were a Yankee notion-seller trying to clear him- 
self of a clock, by swearing it was the last, though he had two dozen 
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in the wagon. He was uncommon smart with the lady>. asking her 
whether it wam't elegantly Frenchified, with its looking-glass in front, 
^No,’ says the lady; ‘it ain’t good-looking at all: it frightens me to 
look at it.’ ‘ Then I guess,’ says the nodon-seller, ‘ you’d better buy 
one as aren’t got never no looking-glass for rofiecting your counte- 
nance.’ ‘ Why, that’s the best part of it,’ says the lady; ‘ and now 
you remind me of that handsome reflector,’ says she, ‘I think I’ll 
buy it.’” 

“ Oh, father!” exclaimed the landlord’s daughter, rising from her 
chair, “I expect the co^Y is trying to get into the stable; something is 
making such a noise against the door round tlic corner.” 

“ Go and lend the cow a alockdoilager, then,” muttered the landlord; 
and thereupon the young lady ran round the corner, immediately fol- 
lowed by her lover, who proposed to assist her in the loan of tlio 
slockdollager. On their coming back, the Xcntuck observed that “ it 
took two to fix a cow in those parts. I wur fixed witli a hull Aice,” 
said he, “pretty considerable tightish. ’Twas on a moony night; the 
moonlight made everything as light as a cork. You could see straight < 
before and behind you without a lamp, and I was going from German- 
town towai*ds Philadelphia on foot. ^ 1 was in a money consumption, 
and so weak I couldn’t raise a dollar. My pocket luul stopped pay- 
ment, and after lying out two iiiglits in Fultoji Market, New York, I 
tried to get into a lying-in hospital, but couldn’t, ’(‘nuse 1 was too 
bristly about tbe chin. So I was walking along, and a bull comes 
looking slantendicular over a hedge, to see for a chance of something 
to run after; and when 1 come up, the critter tossed his head and poked 
it through the bushes. ‘ Pm not afraid of yo?/,’ says 1, ‘ for I’m a 
ring-tailed roarer, I am;’ then he got a lectio maddisli, and up went 
his tail, and he jammed Ids head in tlie fuz bushes. 1 laid hold of a 
horn, and tickled him with a stout hickory stick, jist to try my Imnd 
at a bull-fight, as I felt rayther woliisli. ‘ You are an old-homed 
beast,’ says I, ^you are. Old cnougli to be as tough as Gincral Jack- 
son;’ and I hut him on the nose jist for spite, agin our losing last 
election. ‘ I could make out of an old bull,’ says I, ‘ like you, a young 
’un, and have cnougli left to imikc a small calf.’ This exaspirated him 
60 that he took Ids head right out of my hand, and with one leap got 
into the road. The infarnal varmint roared like thunder — ran like 
lightning, and getting over a zig-zag, to dodge him among some 
timber, tore my trow^'sers as if heaven and earth wur coming together. 
He couldn’t manage to guess my location, so I ’scaped. I’m a yellcr 
flower in the forest, /am. If I had only Lad a bowie knife, I’d Iia\’C 
wmlked slick into him like a thousand of brick.” 

As the Kentuck was finishing this relation, a smart crack informed 
ns tliat a fowling-piece ha<l been fired in an adjoining field, and the 
young lady immediately bethought her of some favourite pheasant hens, 
which she averred the sportsman might possibly mistake for game; 
and running out of the house, and round the comer, w'as followed 
by the young Jonathan, with the polite intention of assisting her. 
The Kentuck also arose, and looked out of the window. I was out 
gunning once,” obsen^ed he, “ and with one pull shot as many hares 
as if I had fired at a wig. How pretty it is to sec two lovers!— Old 
man, is your daughter going to marry that slim paring?” 
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Oh, noa! Not as I know of/' replied the landlord. 

“ Then/’ rejoined the Kentucky ** you shouldn’t let them walk out 
so often to get round the comer. I see them dodging about that 
corner so that you can’t tell which side of the house they’re at.” 

‘‘ I)o you?” ejaculated the landlord. “ Jemima^ miss, what are you 
arter?” 

“Business, father. Here’s little Jefferson throwing rocks at the 
pigeons, and a swine-drover requires to cash a porker.” 

Tell him I’ve no cash; and don’t ought to buy a porker when Tve 
pigs of my own.” 

“ And here’s Simon Durge’s son come to have the barrow you lent 
him repaired, ’cause he’s broke it, and says it’s of no use to him.” 

“ Tai'nation! Tell him I want bis father to lend me ten dollars for 
three months.” 

“ WJiat a varmint of a neighbour,” observed the Kentuck. “ I 
was once out in the western merchant b’ne of business, and had a little 
store at Cincinnati, next door to which I had a varmint of a neighbour 
• that carried off almost all the business. He was a great rogue, he was; 
and I went to the schoolmaster, and asked him what I should put up 
as a sign that I was honest. — as time goes. Says he, ‘ You put up 
mens eonscia recti^ meaning wen conscienliouslt/ reckoned Well, 

1 put it up, and the next day the varmint pinned a paper on some 
stockings witli metHs and womcn^s conscia recti on it. Well, we had a 
little light about that, and 1 sent him right through his own window. 
It cost me considerable of hard Jackson, tliough. But I give it to the 
squire as lined me. ‘ AVliat (1(» you guess I sit here for but for justice?’ 
says ho. ‘ Wliy, I calculate you sit there,’ says 1, ‘ for a thousand 
dolhu’s a yeai*.’ lie had to take his change out of that. And now 
I’m put in mind of an enigmer 1 discovered in Cincinnati, and put 
in a winder — a nice little winder, as was so small it almost took two 
jK^rsons to look tlirougli it at one time. 1 had a likeness of myself 
painted, and right over my heart I had a small looking-glass, and on 
each side a letter; F on one side, X on the other. Underneath was 
writ, ‘ Any 3naii as can poke the fun out of this here enigmer shall 
have five pounds of best American factoiy Canton tea.’ So there the 
gonies kept crowding round the store, staring at it, and coming in to 
buy small parcels. But none of ’em ever found it out.” 

“And what was it?” inquired the landlord. 

“ Why 1 don’t mind telling you nott\ as I’ve cleared out of that line 
of grocery. I calculate there was I myself in the portrait q/* myself, 
and the letters F and X with the I, cried out, ‘ FIX.’ Then if you 
looked in the glass, in the midst there you were, and I myself, repre- 
sented by the portrait of myself, could easily be guessed to be saying, 
‘ You are in a fix P It took me to do that enigmer, and I conld 
hardly. ^ It plagued the rogue next door handsora. I hard that, after 
I left Cincinnati, the loafer went mad, and was put into a lunatiic 
asylum to be cured of braying; he thort he wur a jackass, and wem’t 
much mistaken.” 

“ I say, miss,” observed the Kentuck to the landlord’s daughter, as 
that young lady, in a very demure manner, entered the large room, 
followed by the slim young gentleman, “ what sort of an edication 
have you had, or is this young man teaching you?” 
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Why, sir,’^ repKed the lady, tossing her head; t can tell you, sir, 
that I went to sk^ooI three quarters, and had a £ploma. And I was 
at Lowell two years, learning ever 3 rthing. I was one of thre6 miles of 
young ladies (^er^ Jackson walked through, all dressed in silk and 
linen, and wearing summer silk stockings and parasols, and our winter 
fur boas and muffs, as grand as Bunker’s Hill.” 

** Wdl, now, I say, I saw you two jist now considerable deep in 
congrcssionals. Tliis slim young man of yourh puts me in mind of 
the Tomahawk Hudson river steamer, snorting and trotting off like a 
horse; all boiler, full of high pressure; hard work to bold in at the 
wharfs. WTien I was a young man like him, one day tlie bos says to 
me, * You’ve been drinking,’ says he. ‘ No,’ says I, ^ I aren’t; Wit 
you may guess so, you may, ’cause I saw another man as was drinking, 
and the sight of it quite overcame me.’ Now Fm jist put in mind of 
this, I am; and if your ftith(3r was to come to me and say, ‘ You’re 
making love to my darter,’ 1 should answer, * You may think so, you 
may, ’cause she’s a right down ri?al liandHonie gall; but I aren’t, and I 
only dreamt another man was^ and it (juite overcame me.’ That’s all; 
only Fd advise you to get married, I would.” 

Tlie times’are so biul,” replied the young man, ‘‘ that Jemima says 
I must wait.” 

“ Well, then, why don’t you wait in gcKxl earnest, and keep away a 
hundred and forty thousand miles! But that’s all nonsense; all times 
are bad, and you’re thin enough to go through them. If you’re in the 
way, the young lady, though she has good (^yes, eoidd easily miss see- 
ing you. You look as wiry as if you had been dragged through a 
gimlet hole. But don’t be chicken-hearted: a faint-hearted man is 
like a no-tailed beaver, or a ’coon with a lame toot.” 

“ I’m not afraid of work,” responded tlie young man. 

“ Afraid of it? I should raytlier think not. You look rayther too 
sleepy to be afraid of it. You look as if you could lie down and go to 
sleep by the side of a day’s work as eas> as nothing. Rise early in 
the morning. Can you do that ? If you can’t, don’t marry till you’ve 
learned how. And if you can’t rise any other way, take a pint of 
7 east tlie last thing going to bed. Where’s my liorse? Where’s the 
bos? Give me another timber-doodlo. The lad had l>etter be sharp, 
for I’m a roarer. No ways slow. That horse I call the fly-wheel; I 
do the steamery myself on the high-pressure.” 

Capital beds,” quoth the landlord. 

‘‘ No, thankee,” replied the Kcntuck, as he paid his reckoning, and 
walked towards his wagon; “I don’t understand your beds, I don’t. 
The last time as I slept here was in winter, and the next day 1 had such 
a cold in my head that it freezed the water when I washed my face. 
What a pile of firing yon have here. Is it safe?” 

Oh, yaas.” 

Well, down where I live when Fm to home, I find the wood goes 
farther when housed mt of doors than when housed iw. Some logs of 
mine went a mile in one night, and fixed themselves up agin a neigh- 
bour’s gable end.” 
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THE MYSTERIES OF BEECHINGTHOBPE. 

A TRUE HISTORY. 

BY CHARLES V/, BROOKS. 

So long as those garden spiders, tlic engineers, shall abstain from 
6l)inning the web transit lineij they call railroads, in the direction of the 
village of Beech ingthoq^e, so long will that village desen^e the praise 
whicli iriy f riend Sir Arciiibald Franklin, its neai-cst magistrate, awards 
to it, when he says that this charming, green, and sequestered spot, 
recalls a mingled metnory of the <lays of ICden and of the Book of 
Sports. Ilis Jiftsoc'iation of idr‘ns may .-«cem sonn'what eccentric, but 
llicse are not times for being severe with a county magistrate, when he 
is Ahdiel cnougli to stand upon precedent. 

BecehingtJiorpe lies in a thickly wood(‘ff eoiinty, where the varieties 
of hill ami dah^ are ivithor mor(‘. .strongly marked than is usual in that 
part of Kngland- Thi) village its«‘lf descaaids the side of a gentle 
eaiimiiiee for about lialf a mile, where a clear and rippling stream 
crosses the princapal street, and is itself crossed by a "wooden bridge 
for f(»ot |>assc‘ngers. The, banks of th(‘ little river are verdant, and arc 
riiadod by enormous trees, and ma>scs of‘ foliage are also scattered amid 
the houses — an old trunk serving here a> prop to a leaning cottage, 
lu re as a siqijK^rt to an jih'hoiise seat, and in most cases as a record of 
the loves and initials of generations i>f cjngrajdiic rustics. Tlie old and 
very pretty church, standing back from tin* street, is on your right as 
you ascend tlic hill; and tlu' inequalities of the ground are so distributed 
about the clmrehyarvl, that though the dead may be on a level, their 
tombstones certainly are not. Tli<» Jionses, cliieflyold, are very irregu- 
larly built; the rectory, tlie only inn of any pnitension, and the doctor’s 
house, would he promimait features in the village, but for the lofty 
trees which jm'tlally eonet'til them all, and the school-house you cannot 
see, until close iij)oii the little green which sniTonnds it. Tlie spot is 
peace itsedf ; and tlie worlliy magistrate’s ri'colleetion of Paradise may, 
pcrhat>s, he pardoned wlicn 1 immtion that Beechingthorpe has but one 
medical resident, (who is not an article taken in contract by the nearest 
Union,) and no attorney. And as we all knoAv the residt of evil com- 
inuiiieations, the good manners of our village may be estimated from 
the fact, that it is two hundred and eleven miles from London. 

Why is it, that Avhon one sees an uuiisually placid pool, one is irre- 
sistibly impelled to drop a atone into it ? When this is explained, we 
shall be aided in a eonjectnre Avliy the Destinies eiiosc to trouble this 
peaceful Beechingthorpe of ours, in the manner I am going to de- 
scribe. 

One Saturday afternoon, in the hottest part of last summer, a very 
handsome young man, with a fiery eye and a small coal-black raous- 
taelie, rode up to the door of the one inn more hastily than he should 
have done, considering the weather. He was simply, but elegantly 
dressed; and as he dismounted, it was observed that his stature did not 
exceed the middle height, but that his form, though slight, gave promise 
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of oonsidorable vigour. Giving very peremptory ordei’S for the due 
care and covering of his reeking and beautiful horse, he entered the 
Carp Inn, and announced tliat he required dinner, and a bed for the 
night, the former was preparing, he did not saunter, but 

w^ed quickly up to the church, and made a rapid inspection of its 
ivy-sprinkled architecture. The good young rector, who was standing 
at his window, meditating <jn his discourse for tlie morrow, observed 
the stranger gentleman, and, with a half-smile at himself for the act, 
turned to his notes of the intended sermon, and interlined a quotation 
from Lucretius, for which he was not afterwards summoued before the 
vice-chancellor of liis University. 

Sunday came and went, — the stranger • attended morning service, 
and gave the slightest approving Miiile us tlm line from Lucretius was 
spoken. TJiat night he sh'pt at tlie Carp. Th(^ next day he summoned 
the landlord, and infonning him that he had taken a house in the 
village, discharged his bill in a liberal manner, and ordered the tight 
and active Raljili, who embodied a whole administration — ostler, 
'waiter, boots, porter, and lialf-a-do/eii ])Coj>h' beside, and, in fact, vras 
everything bat the liosl in himself — ^to follow him with his cloak and 
tiny valise. The stranger proj^eeded iut(.»ss the road, up a gn ^eii lane, 
tlu'ough a gate winch, had it (‘V<‘r been clo.^ed, w'ould liave rendered 
the lane “ no thoroughfare,^* and up to a cottage which stood by the 
side of this green prali, divid<*d from it by a luxuriant hedge and a 
strip of giU’den. Even Ralph, who >vas usually hold by his admirers 
to be more ‘‘awake” than tlic old<*st inhabitant of the village, stared 
with surprise as he entered the well kn<»wn (‘otlage, and l‘oun<l that the 
two rooms which it contained had been cleansed, whitewashed, jmpered, 
and fitted up in a style whicli was only cciuallcd at the recti^ry. A 
sofa, and a liandsome and jadished table in the right-hand room, 
arrested Ralph’s eyes, but a piano opened his mouth (piancis have a 
pestering way of causing people’s moullis to optm, usually uunoces- 
sarily); mid when he saw [netures upon the walls, and a luxuriant 
carpet ujam the floor, wlierc neither picture nor car])et had been seen 
since Teniers or Turkey existed, Ralph felt that to oiler any verbal ob- 
servation, wdth his present scanty .stock of informati(m, wcnild be both 
premature and f)rcsuniptuoiis; so he wliistlcd, not for want of tbought, 
but for want of words to express it. lie iuiinediately received liis 
dismissal and a crown-piece. 

Wlion Ralph returned to the wondcriiig proprietory of tlic Carp, he 
had, of course, a strange tale to tell. Ilow, when, and by wliom, all 
these alterations in old Peggy Browm’s cottage bad been made, 'were 
the wonders of himself ami Ids auditory; the consideration who and 
what the stranger might he, coming in as an aftcr-quchtion. The 
Becchingthoqdans were, to a man, Induetives. In anotluT hour 
the whole village w as made aw^are that its population w as certainly 
increased, and, more questionably, its rcspc(;tabilily. It was soon 
agreed that Ralpii, as a near neighbour of tlie stranger, shoidd bo 
appointed standing counsel to watch his proceedings on the part of the 
village, and Ralph’s master, the lamllord of the inn, saw no objcctioa 
to what he, perhaps, considered would prove a provisional arrange- 
ment. 

That very night begai^thc tempest to the souls of Beccliingthorpc. 
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No person in the village had been honoured with orders by the new 
settler, and there was an idea adoat, that his necessities would compel 
his appearance at the shops of at least two or three of the inhabitants. 
Jiy no means. As the afternoon advanced, smoke was seen curling 
from the cliimney of the cottage, and the standing counsel, who took 
an early opportunity of crawling round the house, reported that he did 
not desire to make invidious distinctions, but that he had never smelt 
anything at the Carp lialf so savouiy as what was being cooked in the 
mysterious retreat. The landlord thought, with Dogberry, that c<Hn- 
parisons were odorous. 

But the stranger’s horse, had he taken /lim to the cottage? Cer- 
tainly not. He had left him in tins stable at the inn, having, before 
his departure, }»aid a week’s charge for the animal’s board and lodging, 
and bound the landlord, by several tremendous voluntary oaths, that 
he should be taken the utmost care of. A week! Well, at the end of 
a W(xjk, we shall, of coursci, hear something. 

Much sooner; for a very dreadful thing happened that same night. 
Two days before, old Isaac Jenkins, the sexton, had been consigned to 
the earth into which lie had ]>reviously laid half the parish. Scandal 
said that iiis illness had bcc*n very short, and that his son-in-law and 
successor had been heard to say that it ought to be so, for it had been 
much too long coming. However, that very night, three loud bangs 
were hoard at thm door of tlie new sexton, who, starting somewhat 
hurriedly from liis slumbers, opened the door, and to his untranslatable 
iiorror, received into his arms the corpse of his father-in-law, Isaac, 
whom he had, as he imagined, jiutted down very tightly on the pre- 
ceding Saturday. The sexton eould not speak for fright, nor the 
corpse for other reas<»ns, but lliey fell down together upon the 
thrcsliold; and wlieu tlie living man could extricate himself from the 
(mibraoc of the dead one, and could jind courage to shriek out his 
terror, those who came to his assistance wln&iiercd lunong themselves, 
that scandal, often wrong, must have had some grounds for her reports 
of the unfilial sexton; and Giles Henderson, the churcli warden, openly 
declared that he did not think a man fit for his office, who made graves 
in w'liich ])eople could not rest comfortably. I’hc body was brought 
into tlie house, and a strong detachment went 'oft^ with fear and 
trembling, to examine the churchyard. The new official, indignant at 
the churchwarden’s criticism, led the way, and they speedily arrived at 
the gate. It was attained by a flight of a dozen stone steps, steep and 
somewliat worn, up winch the party proceeded with great compactness. 
But as tlie foremost pushed the gate open, tliei-e broke forth from a 
tombstone the most horrible roar ever lu‘ard by man; and as the de- 
tachment ventured one look, a skull darted up from behind the stone, 
and with eyes, nose, and mouth, glaring with red flame, gazed grinning 
at the party. The next moment, tliat hideous roar resounded again, 
and then— Tasso’s knights did little better in the enchanted wood— 
the deputation hastily retreated; he who tumbled first to the bottom of 
the steps, rather congratulating himself on his good fortune in being 
farthest from the fiend. There was no more churcliyard work that 
night. The neit day, the grave was certainly found to have been 
opened, and the coffin and other ap})ointments of the tomb were 
deposited in great order by its side, but there were no other signsj 
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aod in duo course, Isaac again slept with his fathers, and Peter, his 
6cm-in-law, dug in his stead. Of course, limited rewards and unlimited 
speculations were offered in promotion of a discovery of the agents in 
this affidr, but in vain. People who disturb tlie dead ore wcmdorfuUy 
anxious not to trouble the living. 

Two nights after this, every window in tiie church was broken to 
pieces. Matters now became serious, tmd the neighbouring magis-* 
trates were consulted, — among the rest, Sir Archibald Franklin, to 
whom I am indebted for these particulars. But the magistrates could 
do nothing, except offer a large reward for the conviction of the 
offender ; the rector preached a sermon against dissent ; and shortly 
afterwards, upon the windows of the little mecting-houae at the top of 
the hill sliaring the fate of the others, the minister there preached a 
sermon against cstablisliments. The staple of eacli discourse, was tho 
negative duties of those who live in glass houses. 

All this time, the stranger had remaiiUHl in Ins cottage; but on the 
seventh day, he oarne over to the Carp, insjKJctcd his horse, and gave 
directions as to his being exercised. On heanng tlie particulars of ail 
the terrible events, lie merely smiled, but f^nclosed five, guineas to the 
rector, and one guinea to tlio dissenting minister, as a stranger’s mite 
towards tho reparation of tiu* niischiet*. Both gimtlomen called upon 
liini, but neither could obtain admittance. All the colling and 
knocking in whieli they indulgr'd elicited no rusjxmsc; so the rector 
wrote a note of acknowledgment, wlii(*li his footman contrived to 
S(|ueeze through tlie window; and tlu^ minister wrote a letter of thanks, 
which his clerk and deacon slioved under tin* door. 

There was an extremely pretty young widow nisiding in the village, 
upon whom tho hearts and eyes of several of the Beechingthorpe 
bachelors were set. Her Iiusliand had been an (‘.xciseraan, who, in his 
great zeal to detect certain li(piors sujiposed to lx*, smuggled, hod in- 
cautiously swallowed so large* a moutJiful of [U)ison, that lie fell dead 
upon his gauging-stuff, like Baptista upon his lute. Annie Hay 
returned to lier native village, and established lurrsidf as the ministering 
angel of certain luicoutli millinery. One morning, the stranger walked 
into Annie’s little slioj), and closed tlie door after him. In an hour ho 
reappeared, [>rett^ Annie ushering him forth with many smiles and 
curtsies. K cither the eviction of the dead body, nor the smashing of 
all the orthodox and schismatic glass, caused lijilf so much discusfiioii 
in Beechingthor|)e. As for pretty Annie, she was besieged hy visitors; 
and the “ stranger’s call” certainly brought “ luck” with it, for the orders 
which were given her, as excu.«(;s for the prolonged cross-examinations 
to which she was subjected by the matrons and maidtuis of the village, 
enriched her treasury to an unwonted extent. But little information 
could the good folks extract fi’om pretty Annie, except that the gentle- 
man, whose name she did not even know, had been a true friend to her 
dear departed. In disappointment, people remarked, very maliciously, 
that if the dear departed were aUve now, he might think differ- 
ently. 

Balph, the standing counsel, now began to lose his credit with his 
clients, and to feel that it was necessary for him to take some step to 
set himself right with them. After deliberation with himself in his 
various characters (like Aliss Kelly, when, in her inimitable monopoly- 
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loguc, slie consults half a score of her friends as to the advisableness 
of her going upon the stage); he came to the conclusion; that in his 
capacity of ostler; he had the best right to approach the mysterious 
stranger. So, arming himself with an im})romptu anecdote touching 
the existence of some visionary swelling in the shoulder of the horse, 
he proceeded to the cottage, and knocked. He w^as admitted, and« 
tarried some minutes — but when Ealph left that house, he was an 
altered man. Pale as ashes, and not daring to look round him, he 
hurried back to tlie inn, and staggering into tlie bar, he recklessly 
filled for himself a quart pot of the very strongest and oldest ale, and 
at one mighty draught, he finished the liquid. Alexander, with the 
cup of Hercules, is the oidj’’ parallel case on record. Then Ealph, to 
the h(.»rror of his master and mistre>s, and to the astonishment of his 
admirer, the sturdy maid of tlie inn, scrambled up the ladder into 
the hayloft, there stayed, sternly refusing to come down and be 
<*()mfortcd, or to be comforted uj) there, for the space of two days. 
There lie remained, moaning over the trusses, like Cobbett in liis 
letter to Coles. 

But all this could not lust; and tlie most inlluential inhabitants of 
Beechingtliorpe felt that llio power of the stranger had increased, 'was 
increasing, and ought to be diniinislied. It u ns agreed that a meeting 
sliould be liold(‘n, to eon>ider what stejis (night to be taken to clear up 
the, mystery of Beggy Brown’s cottage, and suidi a meeting ac(*ordingly 
look placti in tlie parlour ol* the Carp Inn. It as numerously and 
respectably attend(*d, but there avus one drawback to its elticiency-— 
namel)', the absence of the only person aa Iio could aftbrd the nieeting 
any information. This avus the standing counsel, Ealph, Avho, on 
being entreated to doseimd and give tlu^ village tlie benefit of his 
knoAvledgc, turned J>aie, tlircAV up hb biuei*, ami drew up his ladder, 
rpon this, the ineetiiig avu'< compelled to adjourn, and thougli BcMath- 
ingthorpe cvidcmlly exiieeted cAeryinan to do liis duty, nobody soeuied 
to knoAv Avliat that duty was. 

Such are the momenta avIuui tlie student of history looks for a hero 
to ari>e, and there is m>t the sligliti*.>t doubt upon the mind of any 
philosophical person, that Boccliingtliorpi^ Avonld have furnished her 

one son to Avrcstle Avith the ^ sti*aiigcr’ avIkjVI enslavii her.” Before 
that son could rise, liowevcn*, other light had been throAvn upon the 
mystery. Upon the lirst Sunday after the elmrch AviiidoAvs had been 
repaired, and Avlien the service \vas oaci*, Avliile groups of villagers 
lingered round tlie old jioreh, and country lovers, avIio had come, from 
their distant farm-houses, aa ere eramiiiing into half an hour’s sheepish 
and hurried dialogue the pent-up alieetion of a week, the rector, 
coming out from a side door among his parishioners, cleared up the 
whole mystery of tlie fiirnisJiing the cottage, tlie disinterment of the 
old sexton, the breaking of the church AvindoAvs (to those of the 
meeting-house he did not allude, jicrhaps tliiuking it might be as well 
that jieople should regard oceurr(‘nee as a visitation of Providence), 
the secrecy of the widoAv, and the terror of Ealph, in half a dozen 
words — which I shoidd have been most happy to record, but that my 
friend, Sir Archibald, has, Avitii carelessness quite unusual to him, 
omitted to send me up the last jiage of his narrative. 
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How this style of homely, cordial, familiar endearment— this designa- 
tion, “ Good Queen Bess,”— ever came to be applied to the mighty 
Elizabeth of England, is a matter of wonder. There is semiring 
almost as impudently satirical in it, as in the vulgar appellation, 
“ Boney,” applied of old to Napoleon the Grand. When we come to 
think of the phrase, which has been so long in the common mouth, 
and which is employed to convey the popular love and estimation of 
the maiden nionarclfs deeds and chai*actcr, its inapplicability seems 
quite ridiculous. 

It involves a gro-is absurdity of speech, and an incongruity in the 
bestowing of loving titles, to designate Great Elizabeth as Good Bess. 
It is as though we weT(^ to cal! a great conqueror by some nick- 
name — to expres?s lioinagt* and rcvenaice for litm. 

Bluff Ilal,” as a d<.*sigiiation given to Elizabeth’s father, wc only 
begrudge and protest against on the score of its goodlmmour and par- 
tiality, and by no means on tlu‘ s<*ore of a want of dignity; but to 
reduce the greatinss of daughter into the snmll, shabby compass 
of the conimoii e]iitln‘t “ good,” is to do it injustice and insult, in the 
guise of a fond appnjeiatioii ; while unscrupulously and iiugallantly to 
cut down Klizabetli — that nam<* written too by her with such formal 
elaboration and particularity — into plain, brief Bess, is to forget all 
associations of her lion-port” and ninjestie bearing. 

(lood Queen Boss ” merely pre,sents llic idea of some kind-hearted, 
benevolent, gossiping ohl La<ly Ikmiitiful wra[»p(id up unexpectedly 
ill royalty. To call her by sudi a naun.* is like taking the stiffness 
out of her ruff, or the shine out of her diamonds. The, rude depre- 
ciatory freedom and familiarity of the licence wliich affection allows 
its<‘lf in relation to the illu>trious Virgin is intolerable. We could no 
more presume to use it, tlian we could have ventiu’ed to tread profanely 
on tlie skirt of one of licr tlireti thousand gowns, or to pull jocxisely a 
curl of one of Iier eiglity ^vig^ of divers coloured hair. Fancy the 
young, gallant, and aecomiilishcd Ksdeigh spreading his cloak of 
embroidered velvet on tlu* ground, tc» save from pollution the shoe of 
some “ good ” body of tlic name of “ Bess.” No ; the great Tudor, 
not the good, must be known lor ev(*.r as Elizabeth, every inch. 

The portion of the life of Elizabeth hcjrc presented by Miss Strick- 
land, extends to tlnj year loS3, when much of the greatest of lier 
work was done — wh<;n at lejist ev cTy jmint of her character was fully 
developed. The volume contains a great mass of inedited matter, 
which has never before appeared in any liish^ry of the queen’s life or 
reign, and it abounds in evidences of Miss Strickland’s judgment, 
research, and ability, as a biograplier. We know of few books more 
interesting; and, indeed, it is truly observed, that the romantic cir- 
cumstances of Elizabeth’s birth, the vicissitudes of her childhood, and 
the lofty spirit in which she Imre herself amidst tlie storms tliat dar- 
kened over her during her sister’s reign, “invest her with almost 
poetic interest,” even before she became a crowned heroine. 

* Lives of the Queens of England. VoL vL Elizabeth, second queen regnant 
By Agnes Strickland. Colburn. 

Letters of Mary Queen of Scots. Edited by Agues Strickland. 2 vols. Colburn. 
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We propose, in running over this, the completest and fullest of her 
biographies, to pause at such noticeable passages only as may supply 
acceptable specimens, whether of old or new matter. The manner in 
which the biographer uses her materials is generally skilful, discrimi- 
nating, and successful. 

Tlie insight afforded us commences even with the domestic politics 
of the nursery at Hunsdon, where we find “ the royal infant,” who, as 
Shakspere says, — 

— — “ thoiip;h in her cradle, yet now promises 
Upon this land, a thousand thousand blessings 

experiencing the blessing of “ a great pain in her great teeth,” and, 
observes Lady Bryan, “ thiy come very slowly forth, which causeth 
me to suffer her grace to have her will more than I would.” Then 
tlicre’s tlic other ulficial, 31r. Skelton, who, related to tlie. Boleyns, 
and desirous of keepihg up a royal state, pampers the infant with 
high-seasoned fruit and mischievous dainties, in spite of opposition. 
So that the very lM*giiining was threatening. 

But the discijdiiie of education was to succeed to this; and it at 
least made her a schohir, though it did not teach her those moral 
restraints which in all ages are better to young ladies of fifteen than 
Greek or Latin. Tims, after her fatlier’s death, wlicn she had de- 
cliiuid, as it is said, the hand of Sir Thomas Seymour, the lord-admiral, 
wJio obtained that of her step-mother, Katharine Parr, instead, she 
romped with him so boisterously as to j>roA-oke general scandal, and to 
prompt a forced separation. Yet they met secnjtly; and after the 
death of Kailiarine, there is reason to suppose, notwithstanding the 
disparity of yeai’s, and the fact that he had been the. husband of her 
fathe^^^ widow, that she*, would have married him if consent of council 
could have been obtained. 

“ lie was the lir.^t,” thinks Miss Strickland, “ and perhaps the only 
man she ever loved, and for whom she felt disj)osed to make a 
sacrifice.” 

She exhibited extraordinary self-command, however, on the day of 
his execution — one of the charges against him relating to bis courtship 
of her — disappointing tlic malignant curiosity of the official spies by 
merely saying, w'ithout a])par(.‘nt emotion, “ This day died a man with 
much wit and very little judgment.” 

It must bo admitted that tlie constitutional levity, wliich she inhe- 
rited from her mother, appears, at this period of her life, to have been 
her worst fault; and though, as is here observed, “she afterwards 
acquired the art of veiling thia under an affectation of extreme 
prudery, her natural inclination w'as perpetually breaking out, and 
betraying her into follies whicli remind one of the conduct of the cat 
in the fable, who was turned into a queen, but never could resist her 
native penchant for catching mice.” 

Elizabeth, at this early age, wrote wonderfully well. It is easy to 
object to her pedantry and pains-Uiking; and her taste for metaphors 
had not escaped the notice of Roger Aseham; yet with every fault, 
early years allowed for, such letters as she then wrote cannot be un- 
admired. 

Elizal)oth now during her brother’s reign formed a striking contrast 
to the court-belles, being attired with peculiar modesty and simplicity 
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—in wliich respect she was at least as strikingly contrasted with the 
over-omaoiented and extravagaiitlj»dressed Elizabeth of after-days. 
Miss Strickland truly accounts for it> in depicting the opening poli- 
tician: — 

** The Elizabeth of seventeen had, however, a purpose to answer and a part to 
play, neither of which were compatible with the indulgence of her natural vanity, 
and that inordinate love of dress which the popular preachers of her brother's 
court were perpetually dcnoimcing from the pulpit Her purpose was the re- 
establishment of that fair fmne, which had been sullied by the cruel implication i/t 
her name by the protector Somerset and his creatures, in the proceedings against 
the lord-admiral ; and in this she had, by the circumspection of her conduct, the 
unremitting manner in which she had, since that mortifying period, devoted herself 
to the pursuits of learning and theology, so fully succeeded, that she was now re- 
garded as a pattern for ail the youtliful ladies of the court The part, which she 
was ambitious of performing, was that of the heroine of the reformed party in 
England, even as her sister Mary was of the Catholic portion of the people,” 

The picture drawn of the princess’s arrest, captivity, and release, is 
touched with great tenderness, and cannot be read unmoved even in 
its trivial details. Her wise, or as avo may more correctly call it hex 
cunning conduct, after lier accession, in gradually abandoning the 
Catholic forms, and insinuating rather tlnin asserting lier Protestantism, 
is distinctly traced. So also an^ the influences of superstition over 
her mind. When if was dete?*niined that she should bc^ crowned with 
the religious ceremonials of the Catliolie church, slie sent her favourite 
Dudley to consult h(;r ]iet conjuror, Dr.D(3e, to fix a lucky day for the 
ceremony; and it muc-t be owned tlmt the frequent and close consulta- 
tions held with him during some of the most eventful y<‘.ars of her life, 
form a melancholy contradiction to th<*. praises lavished on her for 
superiority to the superstitions t>f her tinu*. 

Her list of lovers, while yet but prinexsss, was by no means short— 
Seymour and Courtenay tvere llie foremost — and the candidates for 
her hand, the ofiers and hints of oilers, were yet more numerous, 
lint now as Queen, every day brought licr a fresh adorer, offering 
iniUTiage, or labouring to ensnare her affections. No ronmnc(j ever 
equalled such liistory; nor did ever heroine, in any tale of love- 
enclnmtment wliateve]*, turn half so nu.ny heads. She was never 
off with the old love before slie was on with tlie new — she had not 
patience, and tluxeforc her bow had gen(*,rally two strings. Her 
refusal of l*hilip was at all events w^ell grounded. 

A month afterwards, Philip pledged himself to her beautiful name- 
sake of Pran<!e; and wdion the announ<*ement w^as made to her, Eliza- 
beth jjretended to b(*- grcfitly mortifiod, and complained to the ambas- 
sador of the inconstancy of his master, who could not, said she, ‘‘ wait 
lour months to sec if she would change her mind.” All thrc)ugli 
existence she. was acting a part in this way. and seldom with such 
artfulness as in affairs of love. Philip w as followed with like success 
by the King of Sw'cden and his brother, and the nepluwv of the Danish 
monarch came over on the same loving errand at the same j)eriod. 
But all this time there was Robert Dudley in tlic way; and on the 
death of Amy Robsart, (however that event may have been brought 
about,) it did seem probable that the suit of tin* favourite would 
prosper. The Queen’s undisguised predilection for her master of tlie 
horse was a source of the most free and daring scandal everywhere, 
which she cared very little about, and secretly liked it perhaps. 
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She placed him near her own sleeping chamber under the pretence 
that his, which was below, was damp; she admitted liim to her bedside 
at all hours, witliout, it would seem, the ceremony of knocking at the 
door; she received from him garments not ordinarily consigned to the 
ca]*e of a master of the horse; shew'as conscious that the most treason*^ 
able rumours were circulated and believed respecting them ; she 
‘‘ tickled liis neck ” playfully, as he bent to receive the robe which 
she placed upon liis shoulders; but true to herself at last, she was false 
to him in tlic end, as tu all the rest whom she flirted >vith and cajoled. 

We must here diverge from the matrimonial matters, of which about 
half the life of the spinster-sovereign consists, to others as amusing. 

** One of her purveyors having been guilty of some abuses, in the county of Kent, 
-on her majesty's remove to Greenwich, a sturdv countryman, watching the time 
when she took her morning walk with the lords and ladies of her household, placed 
himself conveniently for catching the royal eye and ear, and when he saw her 
attention perfectly disengaged, began to cry, in a loud voice, * Which Is the queen?’ 
Whereupon, as her manner was, she turned herself towards him, but he contlnaing 
his clamorous (juestioii, she herself answered, * f am your queen, what wouldst thou 
have with me?’ ‘You,’ rejoined the farmer, archly gazing upon her with a look 
of incredulity, not unmixed u’ith admiration — ‘you are one of the rarest women I 
ever saAv, and can cat no more than my daughter Madge, who is thought the pro* 
percst lass in our parish, though short of you ; but that Queen Elizabeth 1 look for, 
devours so many of my hens, ducks, and capons, that I am not able to live.* The 
queen, who was exceedingly indulgent to all suits, offered through the medium of a 
compliment, took this homely admonition in gotnl part, inquired the pur\"eyor’s 
name, and finding that he had acted with great dishonesty and injustice, caused 
condign punishment to be indicted upon him ; indeed, our author adds that she 
ordered him to be hanged, his offence being in violation of a statute-law against 
such abases.” 

Hors were golden days?, but wants wore ncverlboless amazingly abun- 
dant — Hurwicli appears to have b(‘en an exeej)tioii. Having stopped 
there some <lays, >lio Avas so pleased lliat she inquired of the mayor 
and corpoi’ation if she could do auytliing for tlioni. They returned 
humble thanks, hut did not require atiytlung at that time. Wh(‘re- 
loro, as the queen departed, she looked hack at Harwich witli a smile, 
and said, “A ju’otty town, and Avauts notliing!” 

The experience of tlie religious struggles of tlu; last three reigns 
(as Mi.ss Strickland roniarks) had failed to ttaicli Klizahetb the fatality 
of nionarchs attein])ting to make tlicir ojunions, on theological matters, 
a rule fur the consciences of their subjects. But i)assing by her per- 
secutions of nonconffjrmists, we come to a little scene Avhich she seems 
to have got up, to manifest her zeal against popery, before the public 
eye. When sIk* went in stale to St. Paul’s, the dean had been at some 
pains and great ex]»ens<' in ornamenting a prayer-book Avitli beautiful 
prints, illustrative ol* tlic liistory of the apostles and martyrs. The 
book, intended as a ])resent, was laid on tlie cushion for her use. 

“ When she came to her place, she opened the book, hut seeing the pictures, 
frowned, blushed, and shut it (of which several took notice), and calling to the 
verger, bade him ‘ bring her the book she was accustomed to use.* After the 
service was concluded, sue went straight into the vestry, where she asked the dean, 
‘ How that book came to he placed on her cushion ?’ He replied, ‘ that be in- 
tended it as a new year’s gift to her m^}esty.’ ‘ Y'on never could present me with 
a worse,* rejoined the queen. ‘ Why so ?* asked the dean. Her migesty, after a 
vehement protestation of her aversion to idolatry, reminded him of her recent pro- 
clamation against superstitious pictures and images, and asked, ‘ if it had been 
read in his deanery.* The dean replied, * that it had ; but he meant no harm in 
causing the prints to be bound up in the service-book.’ She told him, ^that he 
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muBt be Teiy i^oraat indeed to do so, after bar pxobibitioiu’ Tbe poor dean 
humbly suggested, * that if so her majesty might the better pardon him.* The 
queen prt^A *that God would grant lum a better spirit and more wisdom for the 
future ;* to which royal petition, in his behalf^ the dean medtly cried, * Amen/ 
Then the queen udm, * how he came by the pictures, and by whom engraved t* 
He aaid, *he bought them of a German ;* and her majesty observed, * it is w^ it 
was firom a stranger ; had it been any of our subjects we should have questioned 
the matter.’ The menace implied in this speech against native artists, who should 
venture to engrave plates from scriptural subjects, naturally deterred them from 
copying the immortal works of the great Flemish, Italian, and Spanish masters, 
whiflh were chiefly confined to themes ^om sacred history or saintly lore, and may 
well explain the otherwise unaccountable fact, that the pictorial arts in England 
retrograded, instead of improved, from the accession ^of Elizabeth till the reign of 
Charies L” 

We can shew her a little more wortliily in earnest, in a succeeding 
page, whei'e the expedition sent out to the shores of Normandy is in 
inuninont danger of destruction. Ehzaheth was in agony at the pos- 
sibility of such a calamity, and despatched supplies to W arwick, with 
a letter from her council, to which she ap}>ended tliis warm and honest 
postscript: — 

**My dear Warwick, — If your honour and my desire conid accord with the 
loss of tlie needfullest finger I keep, God so help me in my utmost netMi, as I would 
gladly lose that one joint for your safe abode with me ; but since 1 cannot, that I 
would, 1 will do, that I may and will rather drink in an ashen cup, than you and 
yonrs should not be succoured, both by sen and land, and that with all speed pos- 
sible ; and let this my scribbling hand witness it to them all. 

“ Yours as iny own, E. R.” 

When Elizuhetli went to Cambridge, the Master of King’s College 
made his three reverences, kneeling down on the first step of the west 
door, and then miule his oration, in lengtii almost half an hour. 

“ First, he praised many and singular virtues set and planted in her mojesty, 
which her highness not acknowleclgiug, bit her lips and fingers, and sometimes 
broke into passion, and interrupted with these words, * Non est veritas* But the 
orator praising virginity, she exclaimed, * God's blessing on thine heart, there 
continue !’ ” 

But she afterwards retorted in a set ^'i)cech of her own, and the 
occasion shews, in a small degreo, her love of trick and liumour. 
Being liumhly desired to say somewhat in Latin,” she ( who had a 
set Latin oration conned by lioart for the occasion) refused; but 
declared that if she miglit sjjeii]; her mii»d in English “ she would not 
stick at the matter.” Nothing hut Latin could be allowed, and she 
accordingly commenced her ready-pr«pai’cd S})eeeh. 

“ Her speech began thus ‘ Although womanly shame^facedness, most celebrated 
university, might well dctei-mine me from delivering this my unlaboured onitioii 
before so great an assembly of the learned, yet the intercession of my nohlch and 
my own good will towards the university, impel me to say somewhat.’ 

It contained nine other sections. The conclusion was — ‘ It is time, then, that 
your ears, which have l)een so long detained by this barbarous sort of an oration, 
should now be released from the pain of it.* 

“ At this speech of the queen’s, the auditors, being all marvellously astonished, 
brake forth iu open voice, ‘ Vivat Regina!’ But the queen’s mj^csty responded to 
this shout, ‘Taceat Regina!* and moreover wished * that all those who heard her 
h24 drank of Lethe.’ ** 

In her speech she raised expectation in the IJnivcr.^ity with respe<?t 
to some royal foundation, wliich was never gratified: but she bestowed 
twenty pounds upon a handsome student who acted Dido to her satis- 
faction. 
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The web of the royal character was of a mingled yam, good and 
enl; and we cannot x>ur6iie a course of pleasantries far, without stumb- 
ling on some piece of hardness or barbtu*ity. 

Those portions of the history which relate to the treatment of the 
Queen of Scots, arc caixifuUy written; ample information is collected, 
and the wliole is considered in a fair spirit. A letter from the original 
French in Elizahct)i*s Imiid is here given, as casting |>eculiar light on 
the apparent inconsistemy of her conduct. It was addressed to Cathe- 
rine de Medici, s, wliile Mary was undergoing insult and indignity in 
her confinement at Loclileveii. 

“Oct. 16, 1567. 

“ Having learned by your letter, madame, of which Monsieur Pasqnier is the 
bearer, yoiu* honourable intention, and that of the king, my brother, on the part of 
iny desolate cousin, the Queen of Scots, 1 rejoice me very much to see that one 
prince takes to heart the wrongs done to another, having a hatred to that meta- 
morphosis, where the head is removed to the foot, and the heels hold the highest 
place. I promise you, madame, that even if my consanguinity did not constrain 
me to wish lier all honour, her example would seem too terrible for neighbours to 
behold, and for all princes to hear. These evils often resemble the noxious influ- 
ence of some l)aleiiil planet, which, commencing in one place, without the good 
power, might well fall in another, not that (God be thanked) 1 have any doubts on 
my part, M'ishing that neither the king my good brother, nor any other prince had 
more cause to chastise their bad subjects, than I have to avenge myself on mine, 
which are always as faithful to me os I could desire ; notwithstanding which 1 
never fail to condole with those princes who have cause to be angry. Even those 
troubles that formerly began with the king have vexed me before now. 

“ Monsieur Pasqnier (as I beiicve) thinks I have no French, by the passions of 
laughter into which he throws me, by the formal precision with which he speaks, 
and expresses himself. 

“ Beseeching you, madame, if I can at this time do you any pleasure, you will 
let roc know, that f may actjuit myself as a good friend on your part. In the 
meantime, I cannot cease to pray the Creator to guard the king and yourself from 
your bad subjects, and to have yon always in his holy care. 

“ 111 haste, at Uamptoa Court, this I6th of October (ir^S 7). 

“ Vour good sister and eoubin, F.lizaiieth.*’ 

The desputclios of La Mothe Feuelou liave .su]>plied many jdea.snnt 
details of the royal sayings and doings relative to suecessive matrimo- 
nial negotiations. “ Kli/abetli,'* .^ays lier biographer, “ had reached 
that point when in ooinnion with every childless sovereign who is on 
ill terms with the sueee&sor to the crown, she felt that lier power was 
checked mid lier influoiic(3 bounded witliin comparatively narrow limits 
by the want <jf heirs <d’ her own person.” She w as eager to talk with 
La Molhe Fenclon ahuut the king’s (Charles IX.) w’ediling, regretting 
that “ she. luul not thonglit in time about her w'unt of posterity, and 
that if slic ever did take a husband, it ishould be only one of a royal 
house of suitable rank to her ow’n. 

“ The first time Elizabetli gave audience to the French ambassador, after the 
marriage of Charles IX., blic asked him, * how his roaster found himself as a married 
man and added many questions as to the probability of his being happy with his 
young qiieeih La 3Mot]ie replied, ‘ that liis sovereign was the most contented 
prince in Christendom, and the greatest pleasure he had was being in her company.* 

“ Elizabeth cynically observed, ‘ that the record of the gallantries of his majesty's 
futlier and grandfather, Francis I. and Henry II., inclined her to fear that he would 
follow their example.* * And thereupon/ pursues the ambassador, slUy, to his 
sovereign, * she revealed to me a secret concerning your majesty, whicn, sire, I 
confess I had never heard before.’ *’ 

So mueb bettor acquainted, it i.'^ remarked, was our maiden queen 
with the scandals of her royal neighbour than his own ambassador, 
himself a notorious gossip. 
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The youthful Duke of Anjou was proposed to tlie iniddlo*aged 
queen, and the some lively ambassador says — 

** The conyenation having been led to the Bubject of the private overtmies for 
the marriaM with the Duke of Anjou, the queen acknowledn^, ‘that she olaected 
to nothing but his age.* To which it was replied, * that the prince bore hunaelf 
already like a man,’ *But,’ said the queep, ‘he can never cease tobevonnget 
thw me.’ ‘ So mnoh the better for yonr mi^'esty/ rejoined Leicester, laughing, and 
Elizabeth took this freedom fVom her master of the horse in good part.** 

In 1571, when Elizabeth opened the new Bourse on Cornhill, she 
dined in company ivitli Fenelun at Sir Thomas G^(*sh!^Tll^s, in Bishops- 
gate Street. Here, with every costly dainty, every dtdieious viand 
that Avealtli and refined luxury eouhl jirocure, her greatest fea^jt appears 
to have been tJiat which neither 8t(nvc, Holinshed, or any of our 
pleasant civic chronicha-s ol* that day were at all awai'O hiu* majesty 
enjoyed— namely, the choice dose of flattciy which the insinuating 
French diplomat administered. 

“ In his private letter to the Que<?n-raothcr of France, he says, ‘ the Queen of 
England took pleasure in conversinp: a long time' with me afier dinner; and, 
among other things, she told me, ‘ that she was determined to marry, not for any 
wish of her own, but for the satisfaction of her subjects; and also to put an end, 
by tlie authority of a husband, or bv the birth of ofispring, (if it should {dense God 
to give them to her,) to the enterjirlses which she lelt would {>erpetually be made 
against her person and Iut realm, if slie hecauie so old a woman that there was no 
longer any pretence for taking a ji-ushaiid, or hf»pe that she might have children,* 

“ She added, ' that in truth, she greatly feared nr>t being lr>ved by him, whom she 
might espouse, which would be a greater misfortune than the first, for it would be 
worse to her tlian death, and she could not hear to reflect on such a possibility.* 

“*1 told her, in reply,’ continues M«mhieiir de la Moihe, ‘ that to such prudent 
considerations, 1 had nothing lo say, except, that in the course of a year she might 
remedy all that, if before next E;n>ter she would espouse some royal prince, the 
choice of whom w’ould he easy for her to make, as 1 knew of one who combined in 
himself every virtue, by whom there was no doubt but she would bi* singularly 
beloved and ’greatly honoured ; and then I hoped that in due time she would find 
herself the mother of a fair son, and being thus rendered happy in a consult and an 
heir, she would by that means prevent any more evil plots being devised against 
her.* She approved of this very much, and pursued the subject with joyful and 
modest words for a considerable time.” 

As they returned liome tliron^di the illuminated .streets, amidst 
rejoicing and enthusiastic throngs — 

“ Her majesty asked Monsieur de la Mothe, ‘ if this did not, in a small way, remind 
him of the late rejoicings in Paris, at the public entrance of the king his master P 
She then observed, ‘ that it did her heart good to see herself so much lieloved and 
desired by her subjects ;* and added, * that she knew they had no other cause for 
regret than that they knew her to be mortkl, and that they had no certainty of a 
successor, bom of her, to reign over them after her death.’ 'i'he courteous states- 
mau replied, with an outpouring of compliments to this pathetic boast, * that her 
majesty would be without excuse to God and the w'orld, if she deprived her subjects 
of the fair posterity she had it in her power to provide for them.’ ” 

We are tempted ])y the ridiculous, made richer by its association 
with royalty, to ofier one inore extract illustrative of these matrimonial 
matters. The young Anjou, finding that his bride elect was of mature 
years, and afflicted (as was the c'asc at that time) with a diseased leg, 
was positively refractory, and at last wholly unmanageable ; upon 
which the wily queem-mother Catherine wrote “ an agitated letter ” 
to M. de la Mothe, imploring him to prevail if possible upon Elizabctk 
to accept young Anjou’s younger brother in.stcad ! The prince had 
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refaded to many Elizal)eth, having heard so much against her lumour, 
and having read such things relative to her in the letters of all the 
ambassadors who had been' in England, that he must have felt faimadf 
degraded and dishonoured in the alliance;-— but Catherine has no 
scruples of delicacy, and eagerly catches at the dishonouring connexion 
for her next son. 

"‘Now, Monsieur de la Mothe/ continues the royal matenud sp^lator, ^we 
are on the point of losing such a kingdom and grandeur for my children, that I 
shall feel great regret — see if there be no means, as 1 formerly asked you, of in- 
ducing her to adopt one of her female relatives as her heiress, whom one of my 
sons could espouse.’ The ignorance betrayed by Catherine de Medicis in this 
modest suggestion, is scarcely less laughable than her absurd egotism.** 

And then that no stone may be left unturned, Catherine re- 
mombei’S tJiat .sJie Jias another ^ion. “ Would she liave my son 
Aleucon? As for Jiini, /le wishes it. He is turned of sixteen^ 
thowjh hut little of his aye. 1 deem she would make less difficulty 
about it, if he were of btately growth, like his brethren, then I might 
hope somewhat; for iie has the understanding, visage, and demeanour 
of one much oldej* than he is; mid as to his age, tliere ai‘e but three 
years betwtMm his hrotJier and him.*’ And truly — if the matronly and 
iiiiyestic Elizalx'tli could have i}orsufided herself to marry a lad of 
nineteen, wiiy not one of sixteen I Bui to be sure, though but three 
years younger than his brother, lie happened to be two-tuul-twenty 
years younger tlian Elizabeth; and besides, his diminutive, mean 
ligure, luid^prematurely old face, tJic dimensions of Ids mind were on 
the Slime inconvenient seale; he was scarred with the srnall-pox, had 
a nose disprojiortioned even to dchuMiiity; and all this, ludicrous 
enough, “ was rendered more ridiculous by tlio fact that he Lad 
received the i*oteut nanuj of Hercules at tlio ba|)lismal font!” 

Here v/e must suddenly lea\e tlje Great Lady, and her Lovers great 
and little, whosi' nivmv'. was Legion — only, Imwever, to encounter her 
again, and in her worst and dai*ke.^t mood, in that most fearful tragedy 
which Is unfolded in tluj Letters of Mary Stiuirt, thus collected into 
two attractive voliinu's by the same writer. Of the unjust, the cruel, 
the detestable condiiet oi* IClizabetl], suflicient evidence exists even 
upon the face of the transaction^ in wddeh sluj was concerned; but 
never before, perhap>, could the w’hole sad story of injustice and suffer- 
ing, W'eiilviicss and guilt, sliaiue, sonxnv, cruelty, and death, be so easily 
yet so paiiiftdly read; and inaiy readers, as they peruse these letters now 
translated from the old, and scarcely intelligible French, gathered from 
flourccs private as well as public, and arrayed in due order, accom- 
panied with lucid explanations, and comment alike forcible and just, 
wUl feel that they are reading the wild, strange, temble, pathetic 
stoiy of Mary Stuart for tlie first time. In the fonii in w'hich her 
letters arc here presented, wc have much of the advantage of a con- 
nected autobiograpli}’. The excellent historical inti’oduction opens 
tlicm with the best i;ribct. Fewr who, recently perhaps, deemed them- 
selves in possession of all that could or was needful to be known, of 
the passions, the suftcrings, the character, and the fate, of Mary, will 
rise from the perusal of those extraordinary and affecting documents 
wiUiout gratitude to the editor. No task could have been better 
^ecuted. 
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BT LAMAN BLABCHABB. 

** Oh ! what a pity!” exclaimed little Lucy S aa she read in the 

newspaper the other day how Mr. Green, instead of attempting to 
fulfil his design of crossing the Channel in his balloon, had, in conse* 
quence of adverse weather, descended on the coast of Sussex;— “ how 
provoking! Wliy didn’t he keep it tip /” 

Lucy S "" is certainly one of the liveliest little ladies living, but 
desperately bent upon runuing to an extreme, and alarmingly prepos* 
sessed by a fondness for keeping it up. 

Ah! poor child, thought 1 (though she’s as old as I am, and wiser, in 
all things but this one), that pretty, fair-haired head of thine will 
surely go, some of theve days, bump against the full moon. No nee<i 
of a balloon to help you to rise into the air; and once aloft, you would 
be for keeping it up though you were within a mile of Mercury! 

What notions, to be sure, some people have of keeping it up ! 
Squarer and solider heads than Lucy’s oxo often known to run them- 
selves against the same wall, tliough from a d liferent point; heads, 
well-lined with lead, too, — yi}X then^ is no keeping them steady. 

Keep it up they will, like Lucy S at a ball. She-r-thc small, 

slight, fragile thing, apparently incapable of undergoing fatigue— is 
untireable. Her delif^ite fram<j seems little formed for toil and exer- 
tion, even in the pursuit of plcasun*, yi't she will wejir out tlic strongest, 
and laugh aften\'ards at the bare idea of exhaustion. Fatigue to her 
is what fear must have licen to Nelson, when liearing it spoken of, he 
asked, What is fear?” 

At every fresh dance after five in the morning, you would say 
she was beginning again, if it could be said that she hud ever left off 
since the first commencement at ten in the (iveuing. In the full light 
of day she is but in the middle of her night’s frolic. The laws of 
time, of sleej), of physical endurance are set aside — and she defies 
human nature to droop while it can be kept up. Long after the last 
disappointed sandwicli-se(;kcr has glided away, the last listless fingerer 
of the piano lias dozed over the keys, the last dangler of the dance has 
dragged his slow length down stjurs to the door, where a rush of 
beauteous dayh'ght miics the revellers of night hideous, will the ex- 
clamation rise for the hundredth time to her lips, sharp and prompt as 
ever — “ Come, bepn — ^who are in the next dance?” 

Small, delicate, aerial Lucy S ! yes, one might swear that she 

could no more toil or spin than one of the lilies of the field which she 
eclipses in its native glory; and yet there she is, toiling and spinning 
through life aa though it had no end; never once wanting that, wldch 
so many troubled and weary hearts are doomed to want always — ^rest, 
rest — ^rest. 

When she has seen an exhibition in the forenoon, she is ready for 
a concert at one; and the opera or a play at night, admirably quaHfics 
her for her evening’s pastime afterwards— her few songs, or her qua- 
drille, or her laughing, innocent game of romps, or an eager, animated 
dissertation on all the new novels — oceans of thorn arc not too many. 
Her day is thirty hours long at least; and when her little wild head 
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does at l^gth drop upon its pillow^ it is only to dream that ahe is 
keeping it up stilL 

Well might she maiTel, in her innocent and heedless enthoaiaam^ 
that one who had gone up in an air-balloon sliould ever have enter** 
toiricd the strange idea of coming down. 

Lucy S-— ’s giddy exclamation suggested to my mind remem-* 
brances of the many modes of ** keeping it up,” by which people 
contrive to get driven out to sea when they might be safely lodged on 
the coast of Sussex — of the myriads of balloons that are adventurously 
kept up, until that unlucky and unlooked-for minute, when the descent 
becomes an involuntary one. 

The angry wife is an aeronaut of this order. ICnowing tliat words 
are but air, she fancies that she cannot have too many of them. Up 
she shoots, hecclh'ss whither the gust of passion Cannes her. Some 
uncomfortable sensation — a sudden cMll at the heart — a pang produced 
by a nervous bite self-inflicted on the tip of the talking organ- 
whispers, perliaps, that she is going too far, and warns her to descend 
in time; but pride and folly tell her to keep it up in spite of every- 
thing, and just as slie succeeds triumphantly in having what she was 
resolved to liave — the last word — she suddenly drops, and sees herself 

alone on a wdde, wide sea,” without a chance of rising more. 

I thought as qui(*kly of the perv(*rsiiy which the other sex exhibits 
in tliat and a thousand similar respects. 1 pietui*ed the dissipated 
speculator who, finding tluit he has taken the wrong path, resolves to 
pursue it to the <ind, if only for the sake of seeing whether there is a 
thorough foj’c or not. I drew an imago of tlic foolish crotcheteer, who, 
rather than acknowledge that his u a crotchet, would quarrel with the 
whole wmrld, — call friend and neighbour, knave and fool, — and at last 
duslics his brains out to demonstrate his coolness and good sense. 1 • 
saw in idea tin*, hobby-liiinler who, lia\ing jus»t been thj-own by one 
vicious jjidc mounts with weakened limbs tiiiolher of the same breed, 
and so continues riding between hospital and hospital — bravely resolved 
ever to keep it up, thougli evermore deslinctl to be cast down. 

The iiitiiiite sliapcs which folly assumes, wlieu the judnciple of 
keeping it up has once taken possession of the soul of a sane being, • 
occurred in i*apid succc^ssion to my mind. One man gets trapped on 
the turf, only to learn the lesson tliat, once entered there, he must keep 
it up, or be ruined; another cannot for his life help riding after a pack 
of hounds of liis own, and when he lias shewn that he can keep it up 
at a pretty gCKid pace, (‘^ cry body knows what animals he is going to. 

A taste for fanning take s hold of one sensible fellow, and when it 
has converted his liead into a turnip of n very indiflferent sort, he dis- 
covers that farming is a thing wliicli retjiiires to be constantly kept up, 
or else it is apt to jirovc a failure; while another, equally judicious, 
having sought tlie bubble reputation by inditing a pamphlet, finds out 
that tame requires to be kept up by continual efibrt, and so prints 
away a respectable fortune in pamjihlets for private circulation. 

If the same man entered Parliament, and succeeded in fixing the 
attention of the House, he would try to keep it up until two in the 
morning. If the country, in defianc*,e of painful and high-priced ex- 
perience, had been houxed into a belief in liis patriotism and indepen- 
dence, he would keep up the old tone and the old air, long after the 
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mask had fallen off, and go on trying to hoax^ still, to the end of life^i 
stormy and unprod|able session. 

Even in their pastimes, people exhibit the same partialities, 
where this principle prevails, the same inevitable tendencies. The 
professor of boating keeps it tip by rowing tinder a paddle-wheel, as 
the man of whist keeps it up by putting down double stakes. 

Lol ediort, every man has his kite to dy, be it of what shape it may, 
and the majority are led on to constant but unreluetant sacrifice in the 
endeavour to keep it up. 

Of all conceivable forms in which the false strain can betray itsdf, 
the most pitiful and luiiuiliating, {lerhnps, is that which is commonly 
described by the exiwession, “ Keeping uj> appearances.” The ludi- 
crous, to be sure, in many oases here, pr(*vailfl over the lamentable. 
The shifts remind us too forcibly of our larcicnl friend Caleb Baldci'- 
stone, to carry with them our graver sympathies, or to awaken serious 
resentment. 

We laugh, for example, iit tin* impotent attempt to make “plain Bill” 
look like “ die page Adtilpluisf’ and to our immense amusement, can 
see clearly through tlie clever window-blinds, can'fully newspapered- 
up, to publish the false inh'lligencc tliat the family arc out of town for 
the season. The disjilay of aristocratic cards on the little table in the 
passage, and the occasional mention of dear Lord Somebody, are no- 
thing worse than a good joke; nor is it worth wliile, save for tlie sake 
of fun, to inquire too curiously into die bargain, by whicli the comfort- 
able fiy is to be made to look as inihircd ivs jiossihlc. 

But if we would see this sort of “k< cpiag it iqi” in all its meanness 
and all its misery, we must >Xo\t inside, become a boarder, and be as 
one of the disguised, the dos])crate, the forlorn iamily. Then shall wo 
"witness a scries of anxious, agonizing si niggles, continued hour by 
Lour throughout the long day, compared with wliich the lil’e-and-death 
struggles of utter poverty itself arc but as sports and pastimes under 
the wall of Paradise. 

Of all torture, none can equal that which is forced to hide the 
natural expression of its sutFering under a look of elegant and lan- 
guishing repose; and of all the jiangs of poverty, none, can equal the 
anguish of a jirotrac'ted and indeed endless eftbrt to mask w^ant nnder 
the appearance of case and affluence. It is one of the. j»<*.culiar Tiiiaerica 
of this condition, that every attciiqit to crinceal die cruel ne(*d is a 
sacrifice that adds to it — the guinea gracefully rendcretl to the super- 
ffuitics, is actually stolen from the fitjcessities, on purpose to shew that 
they liave no existenee. 

For the ends of true comfort and dignity, not a doit can be s])arcd; 
all, to die very uttermost fraction, is needed to keep up the di-sjday of 
whatever is comfortable and dignified in the eyes of strangcr.s to the 
increased stringency of the hidden want "within doors. melan- 

choly, most degraded, yet wide-spread condition of the civilized lot! 
It is hejirt-sickeiiing to diink how many thousands, in every rank of 
life except the lowest of all, voluntarily submit themseh es to the fidsc 
law; and give up their lieorts to the tearing and grinding of real suf- 
fering, suffering unspeakable, for the sake of keeping up a hollow, 
laughing fiction, that after a brief time imiioscs upon iio1x>dy-— that 
nobody cares a straw about except in liis own case — that excites neither 
respect nor en\y, but ever in.sults the misery it licljis to cause. 
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Is there a tyrant named in any language known to man*— figured 
even in horrible fancy by any mind existing since the gloomy and 
portentous birth-day of the first Hypocrite, ** a long time ago that 
ever held, or ever can hold, so relentless and crushing a sway over all 
that is honest and naked in our souls, as this detestaUe and deadly 
tyrant, Appearances — ^this masked Monster, of whom nine-tenths of 
the human race are in some shape, and in some degree, the slaves, the 
worshippers, and the victims I 

A story occurs to my recollection, illustrative of another operation 
of this variously-acting principle — keeping it up — tliat will be novel 
to most readers, and not uninteresting to any. Many years ago it 
made its ap{>earanc(.^ where it now pcriiaps lies buried, amidst a mass 
of parliamentary news and political disquisition;* but it is an excellent 
story, and is related by a pen which, whatever may be its defects, 
never wanted the English literary virtue of being clear, homely, and 
cxj)res.sive. It is as true and direct, as Defoe. 

“ r -was ODCC acquainted with 3 . famous shooter — he was a barrister of Philadelphia, 
but becajue far more renowned by his gun than his law cases. We 8])ent scores of 
days together a shooting, and were extremely well matched ; 1 having excellent 
dogs, and caring little about my reputation as a shot, his dogs being good for 
nothing, and he caring more about his reputation us a shot than as a lawyer. The 
fact which 1 am going to relate respecting this gentleman, ought to be a warning to 
young men how they become enamoured of this s]»ecies of vanity. We had gone 
almut ten miles from our home, to shoot, where partridges were said to be plentifuL 
We limnd them so. In the course of a November day he had, just before dark, 
shot, and sent to the farm-house, or Kept in his bag, ninety-nine partridges. He 
made some few dotdde shotSf and he might have a miss or two, for he sometimes 
shot when out of my sight, on account of the woods. However, he said that he 
killed at every shot-; and, as he had counted the birds when he went to dinner at 
the farm-house, and when he cleaned his guii, he, just before sunset, knew that he 
had killed ninety-nine partridges, every one upon the Mdng, and a great part of 
them in wtuxls very thiekly set with laVge trees. It was a grand achievement ; 
but, unfortunately, he wanted to make it a hundred ! The sun was setting ; and in 
that country, darkness comes almost at once ; it is more like the going out of a 
candle than that of a fire, and 1 wanted t(» he off, us we had a very bad road to go, 
and as he, being under strict petticoat government, to which he most loyally and 
dutifully submitted, was compelled to get home that night, taking me with him— 
the vehicle (horse and gig) being mine. I therefore pressed him to come away, 
and moved on, in haste to be off. No ; he would kill the hundredth bird! In vain 
did I talk of the bad road, and its many dangers for want of moon. The poor 
partridges, which we had scattered about, were calling all around us ; and, just at 
this moment, up got one under liis feet, in a field in which the wheat was three or 
four inches high. lie shot, and missed, *Tbat*s iiV said ho, running as if to pick 
up the binl. * What !' said 1, * you don't think you hilled, do you ? Why, there is 
the bird now, not only alive, but calling in that wood which was at about a hun- 
dred yards distance. Ho, in that fortn of words usually employed in such cases, 
asserted that he shot the bird, and saw it fall ; and I, in much about the same form 
of words, asserted that he bad missed ; and that I, with my own eyes, saw the bird 
^ into the wood. This was too much ! — to miss once out of a hundred times ! 
To lose such a chance of immortality ! He was a good-humoured man ; 1 liked 
bim vei 7 much ; and I could not help feeling for him, when he said, ‘ Well, Sir, I 


upon this smooth green surface, if it was there ?' However, be began to hok about ; 
and 1 called the dog, and affected to join him in his search. Pity for bis weakness 'got 
the better of my dread of the bad road. After walking backwards and fiirwards 
many times upon about twenty yards square, with our eyes fixed to the ground, 


* In Cobbett's Register 
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lodging for wbat botik of us kanr was aot there, I had pasaed Aisi, (he going one 
, waj, and I the other,) and 1 happened to be turning round jost after I had pasaed 
hioi, when I saw him potting his hand behind him, take a partridge out qf hie bag, 
and Ui it faU upon the / I felt so temptation to detect him, but tumM 

away my head, and kept looking about. Presently he, having returned to the spot 
where the bird was, called out to me, in a most triumphant tone,—* Here f Here / 
Come here !* 1 went up to him, and he pointing with his finger down to the bird, 
and looking hard in my face, at the same time, said, * There, I hope that will be a 
warning to yon never to be obstinate again !* * Well,* said 1, * come along and 
away we went, as merry as larka When we got to Brown’s, he told them the 
story, trinmphed over me most clamorously ; and thongh he often repeated the 
story to my face, I never had the heart to let him know that 1 knew of the imposi- 
tion, which puerile vanity had induced so sensible and honourable a man to be 
mean enough to practise.’* 

This, oh! sweet little Lucy S , is no miiiistructive chapter in 

the history of human cliaracter — if you will but bow your head quietly 
to read it. This all comes of the determination not to i^ivc in — in 
other words, of tliat same disposition to “ keep it up '* — whereof we 
are discoursing; ami he who permits liiiua-clf to be so carried aivny by 
vanity, may pcrchancf' fall hcudloiij; into a (lec])cr sea tiiaii the aeronaut 
whoso machine bursts u mile above the broad ocean. Ct>bbett’s ‘‘ famous 
shooter” had a reputation to ke«*p up, but he was at least as expert 
with the lonpfbow as with tlie j»un, ami could maintain a falsehood as 
easily as he could fire. 

Let those, dear Lucy, who arc but just l)o;j:inninpt their course of 
lies in life, only think for an instant, how and by what means sports- 
men of this order, w'h<*n they have oium; <U*clar<*d that they brought 
down their bird, will dare to kec)> up tht‘ir fiction! — by tv hat means, 
being wrong at tirj-t, they will at all risk'^ move further from right, 
rather than own the error! What cloaks of falst hood (that Iwcomo 
as winding-slieWs ) they will fling around tlnun, to conceal the first 
flimsy garb of deception tvhich vanity had prompted them to put on! 
What blackness they tvill dye their brows in, rather than be seen to 
blush! 

Oh ! my Lucy S , never in your own person can you need a 

lesson so grave as this; but )ou may retpiire. to learn that people 
should not keep it iq» overmuch, ev^ui when tlic ohjecit is but a shut- 
tlecock. Some will keep up their very jokes, until they are echoed 
by sighs of pain instead of laughter — their little fri(‘ndly hoaxes and 
inystification.s, until tliey become, offences dire. Soim^ cannot so much 
as fall into the liiimour of a lively laughing gmne of frights, without 
frightening somebody else into hts; they must keep it up. Be not 
this fault thine. 

But to shew thee that every rule has its exception, take this loving, 
if still needless hint, into thy gentle keeping. When thou hast a good 
cause to uphold — a cause just and generous, upliold it pcrseveringly, 
let it not faU : and as, unburdened by iU thoughts or ill deeds, thy 
conscientious little head, amidst the many that hang down abashed 
and afraid, is turned, in thy wanderings upon eartli, toward the 
heaven where angels weep over the fantastic tricks of mortals— why,— 
%eep it up ! 
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The Illustrated Shahtpere. Designs hy Kenny Meadows, Meiaoir and 
Essay hy Barry CornwalL Tyas, — The several editions of Sbakspere 
which have been so long in a course of (periodical publication, are drawing, or 
have drawn by this time, to a close. Each, doubtless, has its particular merits ; 
and th€» world, and the fame of Shaksperc, are wide enough for them all. 

Custom can never stale his infinite variety ; nor can anv edition of his 
works, if worthily produced, ever Nvant purchasers. Thousands and thousands 
of new readers are continually being born unto him ; as eivili«ition, as the 
love of humanity, the true <‘nds of all rational life, as these become more 
advanced and understood, the circle of his intiueiice must widen; as the 
English language diffuses itself even more extensively than it yet lias done 
over the inliabitcd globe, Shaksf»erc*’s humanizing and refining genius must 
bo diffused with it, as the sw’oetest and richest treasure it contains ; and thus 
new' hands, multiplied more and more even to the end of time, must be eagerly 
stretched forth to j»nrchase endlessly-renewed editions, and to ■welcome editors 
and illustratfprs in rapid and pros]>erous succession. 

The present edition has, in our judgment, without disparaging the claims 
of its contemporaries, interests to recommend it peculiarly its own. lu the 
first place, it is illustrated with a scries of wood-engravings, scattered over the 
simple pages of three, volumes with a profusion hitherto uncHiualled, ‘‘the 
pomp and prodigality of art ; and in the second place, it is ushered in hy a 
memoir of the i>oet, and an essay upon his genius, from a pen which ever 
deserves (though its appoarnnees of late years have been scarce) a respectful 
and grateful welcome; which ev<jr excites, and as ofteii rewards, expectation ; 
and wiiich, being indeed tluj pen of a poet as well as a critic, can never he 
better entitled to attention in its [iro«e vot*ation, than whcii^essaying to illus- 
trate the genius and character of the (Ircatest of all I’oets. 

llefore we turn to the pictorial illustrations hy IM endows, w ho h.as by these 
designs deserved an honouring welomue from the approciators of Shaksperc, wo 
shall linger as long as our space may permit, over the alluring pages of Harry 
l^urinvall. 

Those who might exi)ect to find in t.h(‘se r(*i-ords any now' light Hung u(>oti 
the poet’s jiersonal history and character, w ould W di.'<ai>pomted — but no one 
else. Harry Coriiw’all has devoted just as much of his research as was needful 
to the investigation of the wide field, which surrounds the f(*w certain and 
authenticated facts, relative to Sliakspere’s worldly ‘‘ whereabout,” that came 
dow’n to us long since, or have more recently been collected ; and of rumours 
and speculations he has made a tt»mpenite and satisfactory use. We must, as 
he says, take some things upon trust ; and the advantage here Is, that we have 
a full reliance both on the right tecling and the sagacious observation of our 
guide. Without ofiering in d(*tail his reasons fc»r accepting or rejecting a 
statement, he “ adopt.s silently those only which npj»ear to approach nearest to 
the truth.” 

The biog^pher then givi*s, in simple arrangement, and in language tliat 
renders w'hatever is rtdated as little obscure' us possible, those details relative 
to Shakspere’s family, his education, his early life, his marriage, and subse- 
quent career as player and dramatist, which will best bear to he received as a 
credible and consistent biography. Many acute and excellent remarks oje 
intermingled with this namitive ; but the speculation never runs ■wild ; nor, f» 
is too often the case, is the writer in a single instance betrayed into the vanity 
of seeking ra&er the display of his own ingenuity than the readers enlighten- 
ment and the exposition of fiicts and prolmbilities. 

The same judicious course has been taken in investigating the order of the 
poet's works, as tokens or proofs of the progressive development of his know- 
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led^f experience, and genius. . As no satisfactorv evidence was ever given as 
to the precise time at which an^ production of ^Ihdtspi^rc was written, Barry 
Cornwall concludes that there is no evidence like the inteiiial evidence — nO' 
proof like the plays themselves ; and on this evidence, as offered by woxhs of 
such opposite and ever-varying qualities, he remarks wdth a just discrimination. 

The second part of the subject brings us to the essay on the inacniffc^ut 
and unequollea genius of him, the details of whose active and astonishing life 
terminated at fifty two — have just been supplied in such a scanty and 
unsatisfying measure. And first let us hear wriat a poet has to say about* 
poetry. 

** We do not encourage the poet ; but we encourage the chemist and the miner, 
the capitalist, Ihe manufacturer. We encourage voyagers, who penetrate the 
forests of Mexico, the South Indian pampas, and the sterile tracts of AfVica^ 
heyond the Mountains of Moon. These people tell us of new c^jects of 

commerce ; they bring us tidings of unknown lauds. Yet, what a vast unexplored 
world lies about us ! what a dominion, l)eyond the reach of any traveller— beyond 
strength of the steam-engine— nay, even beyond the power of material light 
itself to. penetrate — is there to be attained in tliut region of the brain I Much have 
the poets won, from time to time, out of that deep olMcure. Homer has bequeathed 
to us hU discoveries, and Dante also, and our greater Shaksperc. They are the 
same now, as valuable now, as on the day whereon they were made. In our earth, 
all is for ever changing. One traveller visits a near or a distant country ; he sees 
traces (temples or iiionuiiicuts) of human power ; but iioforcscen events, earthquake 
or tempest, obliterate thciii ; or the people who dwelt near them migrate ; the 
eternal forest grows round and hides tl»em ; or they are left to perish, for the sake 
of a new artist, whose labours are eifaced in their turn. And so goes on the 
continual change, the continual decay. Governments and systems change ; codes 
of law, theories philosophical, arts inVar. demonstrations in physics. Kverything 
perishes except Truth, aud the worship of Truth, and poetry, wliich is its enduring 
language.*' 

After a brief and lucid expo'iition of the state of literature when Shaksperc 
rose, comes an assertion of the beneficent and enduring infiuence of his j)ower, 
to which all will gratefully subscribe. 

“Such was the state of things Avhen Shaksperc came; the good Genius, who 
brought health and truth, and light and life, into the Kuglish drama ; who extended 
its limits to the extremity of the eiirth, luiy, into the air itself; and peopled the 
regions which he traversed, witli beings of every shape, and hue, and quality, that 
experience or the imagination <d‘ a great poet could suggest The /‘/ill im- 

portance of his writing.-* to the hind he lived in. will never, perhaps, be generally 
understood. Their effect can sraively be exaggerated. The national intellect is . 
continually recurring to them for renovation and increase of power — 

‘ As to their fountnin, other stars 
Ucjiairii)^, in their {golden urns draw 

They are a perpetual preservative against false taste and false notions. Their 
gieat author is the true refonner. He stands midway between the proud aristo- 
cracy of rank aud wealth, and that * fierce ’democratic* wdiich would ovcrwiiehn all 
things in its whirl ; a true philosopher ; a magician more potent than his owu 
rrospero, aud never otherwise than beucficent and wise.*’ 

There is an excellent remark on the form which Shakspere’s genius happily 
took — ^the flramatie. 

“ No vain man, and, as I lieliovc, no had man, can ever become a great dramatist. 
First, throughout the entire piny he must altogether forget himself. His characters 
must have no taint or touch of his own peculiar opinions. He must forget his own 
humours ; he must forln-ar to manifest his ow’n weaknesses ; he must banish his 
own sentiments on every subject within the range of the play. He must under- 
stand exactly how nature operates on every constitution of mind, and under every 
accident ; and let his dramatis persona' speak and act accordingly. And, secondly, 
he must have a heart capable of sympathizing with all; with the hero and the 
coward ; with the jealous man and the ambitious roan ; the lover and the despiser 
of love ; with the Roman matron, the budding Italian girl, the tender and constant 
English wife ; with |>eopIe of all ranks, and ages, and humours, however widely 
they may differ from himself.” 
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In the examination of the plays and characters of Shakspere^ we detect 
many of those delicacies of tnie cnticism, in wHch a native feeling for high 
poetry, and a profound knowled^^ of the various arts of expression appertaining 
to it, are equally combined; and in the treatment of every suMect, howsoever 
brief and glancing may be the remarks made, we are enabled to see that the 
critic has thought deeply, and searched into it on ojl sides. We can offer, 
however, only this veiy general picture of the mode in which Barry Cornwall 
has executed his grateful and reverential task ; for to give instances is impossible. 
One passage may serve to shew the spirit and power of the commentary. 
Here is no cold hne-measurer writing : — 

** One of the characteristic marks of Othello is his language. Shakspere forgot 
nothing. Othello is exhibited not only as a soldier, a tender husband, and a jealous 
man, but also as a Moor, As the drama proceeds, we see the Moorish blood run- 
ning through and colouring everything be utters ; os the red dawn flows in upon 
and illuminates tlie eastern sky. IBs words are as oriental as his dress — ample, 
picturesque, and inaguiflccnt.*'* 

The moral effect of Shakspore’s writings, and the services they have rendered 
to succeeding generations of men, are subjects on which our living poet dis- 
courses elofiuently and truly, lie estimates with a refined taste sind a noble 
enthusiasm, the infinite points of greatness which his theme presents, — treat- 
ing it always w'ith the passion of a poet, and the philosophy of a critic gifted 
with “ the understanding of the heart.*’ 

— Here W'C turn ofl‘ to the Artist’s pages, and, wc rejoice to say, w^ithout 
abating the w'arinth of our eulogy. 

Man 3 » of the designs of Kenny Meadows— those in the earlier portions of the 
wT)rk — have become as familiar to us as the text; and truly' may it be said, 
that in very many instaneea they^ illustrate that text with, singular fidelity ; 
iKiing as true to the passage chosen, the act or the play symbolized, as fancy 
can be to fancy, >vit to wit, po(‘try to poetxy'. 

Scores of pictured Shaksperes have been published ere now ; but in point 
of extent no edition w'us ever so enriched ; then again, where any variety of 
illustration has been attempted, the task has been given to divers hands instead 
of one. Here we must reeolloct, in estimating the pc*rforinanee of Mr. 
Meadow's, that one mind alone hns been at work ; and that the illustrator of 
Machvth is the illustrator of Taming o f the Sh'cw — the same pencil bad to deal 
with the revolrie.s of Sh' Toh/^ the fantastic* graces of Aricl^ the .severities of 
Timoii, the beauty and passion of Juliet. Kvery part of the great whole do- 
mandcil its separate effort ; every leading agent in each part mu.st he indivi- 
dually* portrayed, ’Fhe play itself w’us to be prefigured in some emblematical 
device, some e.vpre8siv(‘ ornament; the spirit or the busines.s of each act in 
succession w'os in the same maimer to be indicated by* a design ; and the cha- 
racters, in all their wonderful, their inexhaustible variety — creatures of the 
w'orld of substance and of tlie world of shadows— w'cre then to be introduced, 
singly or in groups, a.s many as the volume would hold. 

All this {it is nocessiiry to hear in mind) is more than any om artist is 
capable of performing “• witli equal hand,” Shakspere entire, is too much for 
any man’s art. But JMr. JM endows ha.'^ nimed greatly, Jind accomplished not a 
little. His designs, taking them in all their varieties of excellence, evince a 
mind that thinks for itself, and thinks deeply, too. The mark of original con- 
ception is on the great rnas.s of them — on .some even, w’hich inferior execution 
may render comparatively valueless. They are not commonplace or vulgar ,* 
defective bi drawing, faulty in elaboration of ornament, they may sometimes 
be ; it may*’ be easy' to point out a few that seem forced in idea, and others that 
have been too hastily struck ofi’ — a fault attendant on the mode of publication. 
But w’henever the artist lias a fair chance, he shew's us with what strength and 
delicacy', with what playfulness, as well as earnestness, he can handle his vast 
subject. The wit and humour, the exquisite fancy and imagination of 
Slmkspere, are in very many' of them; and lx)th the spirit and the scenic 
points of the great dxamas, comic and tragic, are often illustrated, not by 
pt^mpous commonplaces or tamo conventionidities, but by designs simple, 
elegant, expressive — >vild, startling, and imaginative, by turns. 
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lu the tragic dramas, grand combinations arc sometimes aimed ^ where 
efiEbct is difficult ; out most of them betoken power ; and in the airier and 
more comic drar^ there are numerous examples of felicitous thought pene- 
tratmg into the very core of the poet*s meaning, and fully hearing out the 
opinion given by Bwry Cornwall — ^that many or Shakspero's delicacies are 
here delicately handled.^ Coasidering the immense number of the cuts, the en- 
gravers, ledbyMr.Oxrin Smith, have well performed their protracted lahcmrs. 

The notes to tins edition are not numerous; a few words are given when 
required, imd only then. They evince judgment and care, l^h play has its 
introductory page, in w^hich these qualities often appear, combined wiw a nice 
critical taste, and a keen percoption of the moral as w'cll as the intellectual 
points of the' performance. We have noticed many channing jpassa^. In 
this, as in other respects, the labour has been — wliat all art and all literature 
aiming to illustrate Shak^perc must ever be, if w'ortby of him — a Labour of Love- 


ll ydropathv. 

The Dangers of the Water Cure. By Dr. J. Wihon and Dr. J, Mm Chdly. 
Cunidmhmi ami Mortimer. — Hydropathy, now vauiiti‘d as a novelty, and jux)- 
claimed as one of the greatest discoveries of modern science, Ls the eldest 
and most general means of curing diseases. Springs have, from the most 
remote periods, been reverentially regarded in proportion us they were clear, 
pure, and wholesome, raganism, Aluhiiumi(Mlunisin, and Christianity, have 
sanctified such, each in their own* way. The pellucid und often cavemod 
springs of cold water, which served as panaeeus to all evils in the Druidical 
mysteries; the holy wells of our own land, with tl>t‘ir trophies of hand- 
barrows and crutches, and their pathw'ays of penit«‘nce ; the consecrated 
fountains of the Continent, with tht'ir imniverhary garlands and candles ; and tlie 
architectural pomp of Oriental s])rjngs, with tludr wide-spreading chimirs, are 
all existing attestations of a principle universally adinitbsl, obtaining from all 
times, and repeated throughout holy writ, and profane prose and verse, as one 
of the greatest blessings bestow'cd upon mankind. 

AVe find reference in the Scriptures t<» water [lOHscssing a divine power. 
The Egyptians and Chahlenns ilisputed whether the go<l of fire (ir of water 
was the most poAverful, ami the latter was declared victori(»us, os strengthening 
liealth and curing disease. The nations of anlicjuity, with one common con- 
sent, used baths and ablutions (»f thi^ wdiole pi rson. Tlie Sj)artans strung their 
nerves for Thermopylaj, by daily baths hi th« Eurota.s. 'J'ho current proverb 
among the Homans was, “ Nv.c dcge.re nec natarc dediret." l^indor says, 
upiernr fiir vdtijp — “-water is the best thing/’ and it has been recommended by 
the professors of the curative art, as a remedial moan.s, fi'om the earliest times 
to the present. It was n^coinmended by Pytliagonis (530, n.c.), arnl Ilippo- 
crate.s, the father of niedieiue, (454, ii,c.) Asclepiades acquired by his zealous 
championship of bathing, the name uf»'^i»XpoXo»»njt,-, e<»la bather. jVntonius 
IVIusa restored Augustus Caesar and Horace to health by the u.so of cold water ; 
Alexander the Groat w as, on the c^rntrary, nearly killed l»y an injudi(dou3 
bath in the Cydnus. Christianity sanctioned the use of river baths by baptism. 
Galon (131 — 200) applied both cold and warm water in his practice, r rom 
these early times to the present, water has always been more or less used as a 
remedial, as well as a dietetic agent It was used by the Arab physicians, 
Rlmzes and Avicenna, by the Italian school, and the Gennans, French, and 
English. Dr. Oertel, in his History of the Water Care^from Ilebreu^ Times 
(hum to the Present" in German, enumerates three hundred seieutific authorities, 
who hare practised the water cure, of which no less than fiftjcn’ belong to this 
country. 

One of the claims to novelty is in the practical application of the water 
cure, and here certainly the wet sheet and the umschlags, or wat bandages, 
present some claims as such ; but we seriously protc-st against such langufige 
as is used by Drs. Wilson and Gully, who proclaim the whole jirofession to be 
dishonest, for merely suggesting that the incautious use of these means may 
be attended with danger ! The various modes of general and local bathing 
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proaent little that is new, for there can be but little diflercnoe between part of 
the head immersed in a basin, and cold towels a^^lied to the some. 

Another claim to novelty, still more triumphantly announced, is, establishing 
hydropatliy as a science. It certainly ii not the vague, undefined, and unphilo- 
fiophical humoral theory of Priessnit;s, which has made it so ; for not one of those 
who have been carried away by this great rush of waters, have yet ventured tofol- 
lo w in the same boat with their great illiterate master. Let us look to Ihe various 
authors who have written on hydropathy. Dr. Schlemmer admits an indwelling 
curative power, and asserts that water animates and strengthens this power by 
its electrified oxygen, and ex{>els those diseased matters which obstruct it. 
Dr. Freeman views all disease as consisting either in on excess, a deficiency, 
or an irregularity, of the natural coitdition or action of the pi^s in which it is 
seated, and tluit water acts in curing these, as depressive of increased action, 
as restorative or alterative. Mr. Ileaniish considers water to act by dibUing 
the blood, and by the large amount of oxygen which it contains, exciting 
the various excretionary organs to more vigorous action, by which those sub- 
stances, not calcuLatod by their quality or qiuintity for being assimilated, arc 
more readily removed. J3rs. Wilson ^and dully consider disease as the effort 
of internal or vital organs to cost their mischief on external and less important 
organs, and water to a('t in assisting this operation of nature. Dr. Johnson, 
considering life, after Liebig, as a state of resistance between tw'O antagonizing 
forces — a conservative* and a destructive force — considers health as the 
balancing of th<»so forces, and the flisturhance of that balance to be disease, and 
the water-cure to be such, by exalting the resisting energy of the vital force ; 
and it is but a change of words to adapt the sjime tlujory to Dr. Billing's 
theory of disease emanating from impressions made on tlm nerves, by which 
the nervous inHueime is enhanced or diinini.^hed. It is obvious, however, that 
whore each writer has his own peculiar theory, the sulyeet cannot be said to 
have attained the perfection of a science, although y\o allow that the lalxmrs 
of the learned are approximating close to it. 

The theories of disease above propounded would be more simply and effec* 
tivedy expressed by saying that disease is the anonnal action of* ])art or parts 
of the human frame, induced by an infringement of the natural laws. The 
curative operations nature are, to drive dis(*ase from the ailected part to 
others which arc more immediately in relation with the atmosphere, (the 
curative action boiiiij viewed us the diseased action hv Drs. Wilson aiid^ 
Gully.) and the objects <if the phy.->ieiaii arc to assist this induration, and at the 
same time ke<*p up tho^G relations of nutritious matters, and of oxygen intro- 
duced into the system, wl*i< h are the first conditions of human life, (Liebig, 
p. 12,) and we believe that the first of these indications can he fidfilled by the 
use of water alone, but the second rc<iuires an i-xtensive ac(juuintancc with 
physiology and chemistry. 

In the face i>f tliese facts, many wrih^r.*! extol Pries.snitz almost as an 
inspired man, while ]Vofts.sor Oertel dispute.s with him the more modest title 
of numerator of hydropathy. The burst of novtdty over, and the water-cure 
will obtain a just and deliberate appreciation. Tlie application of cold water 
in surgical complaints, and in some medical cases, is now in use in every well- 
regulated hospital in the Unite«l Kingdom, and it will become more exten- 
sively adopted by all w ho rec«>giuse that it is by nature that di&ease.s are 
cured, and that the great e.st of all arts — tlie interpretation of nature, as Bacon 
has it, Ls the task. 

But as w'ater is a remedial means, .so also it is a preventive one. It is the 
antagoni.st of all other beverages — ^the one most in accordance with the natural 
law’8, and therefi)re the one bc'*t adapted to secure health and longevity ; and 
■wo hope that, without going to an uppasite extreme, like Naaman the Syrian, 
who, when told to wash and Ixs clean, turned away from the river in a rage, 
or being driven from holy wells and fountains because superstition once led 
our ancestors thither, mankind will continue to drink water, (and that before 
breakfast, and daring fever or dn>j>sy it* nature dictate it,) and to wash them- 
selves, and to bathe tllelnselve^, and to use water as a remedial means, without 
fuiying hero-worsliip to the Grafenlx*rg peasant, or believing that the discovery 
•of the blessings of Nvater remained to bo eflected in the nineteenth centurj'. 
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PART lU 

Thus, theiif the duke deported, baffled and dissatisfied ; and Madame 
de Mazarin, when she had ascertained tluit he was fairly on his way to 
the place of his destination, lost no time in applying for an audienco 
of the king, to whose presence she was conducted by tlic Princess of 
Baden, when the justice of lier case appeared to Louis so unequivocal,, 
that he consented, without hesitation, to her proposal of opening tlie 
process. M. Colbert, liowever, created such numerous delays, and 
professed so much repugnance to the scandal which must ensue, from 
the disclosures that would inevitably take place during the progress of 
the transaction, and for which all Paris was agape, tliat Madame de 
Mazarin, Avho felt that she was exhausting her energies and under- 
mining her health by a pcj*sontil particifiation in a struggle in which 
she could not individually cficct any guo<l result, returned ti> htir con- 
vent, and left the ctue of her , interests to her legal advisers and 
relatives. • 

The unfortunate lady fiiiled not, however, during her audience of 
the sovereign, to make him conscious of the gratuitous insult olfored 
both to herself and to Madame de la Porte, by her removal, without 
reason, to another religious house, aftel* she had b(^cn so atfectionately 
received and welcomed by the kinswoman of her husband; and 
although Louis was so punctilious, where h^ had on(*e [lassed his wor<l, 
that he wmuld not sanction her r<!turn to Chelles until the close of the 
duke’s sojourn in Brittany, Mt)nsunir de Mazarin had no sooner 
announced his immediate arrival in tli<‘ cajutal, than the ehivalrous 
monarch dispatched a couple of llui royal carriages to St. Mary’s, to 
convey the duchess and Inn* attendants oiu e more to the proteertion of 
Madame de la Porte; thus by a considerate condescension, never 
anticipated by eitlier party, restoring to the abbess tlu‘ honour of her 
house, and to Madame dc Mazarin, the comfort of a congenial 
asylum and the society of a valued and respected friend, while the 
arrangement was, moreover, so judiciously tim(?d, that the caleche of 
the duke passed through the gates ol‘» Paris precisely on the same day 
that those of Chelles once more closed upon the duchess. 

It was only a few days suLsecpieiit to this event, and the fluttered 
and flattered community were still busied in commenting among them- 
selves upon the high honour which had accrued to them, froiii the 
apparition of the royal carriages at their door, and the restoration of 
their noble inmates, when the three ladies were grouped together, a« 
ah'eady described, in the parlour of the abbess. * 

The rebuke which was addressed by the holy superior to the 
laughter-loving Madame de Courcelles was neither long nor stern; for 
the espieglcries of the pretty countess never involved cither suffering 
or sorrow, and were therefore easily forgiven; but the duchess was 
more than usually dejected, for she h^ so thoroughly liabituated h<!r- 
self to the peaceful monotony of the convent, that she looked forwwd 

you IV. T 
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wi|ih dread to tlie ^ext mandate her imperious lord^ and em^ the 

ffi ull ddmqu60C7 and attempted penitence of Madame dc ComreeUes 
ailed to elldt a smile from ^ unhappy frien^ who, aheorbed by 
her own saddening rellections> anRlmost unconscious of the presence 
of her companions, was silently pursuing her monotonous occupatjk>n, 
when the door opened, and a lay-sister, half bewildered by terror, 
entered the room, and presented a letter to the abbess. At the same 
moment, the ckttei* of horso-huofs upon the pavement of the area 
before the convent could be distinctly heai*d through the open portal; 
and the sound was at once so unseemly and so unusual, that as it fell 
upon her ear, the duchess rose hastily from her seat, and with a pale 
check and quivering lip, approached the superior, and exclaimed, in a 
voice which deqiair had rendered firm — 

“ What says the mi&sive, holy mother? Am I to be <lriven like a 
culprit to a new dungeon? — am I called to undergo a new trial? Do 
not sock to delay your tidings, or to tamper with my anxiety. It is 
for me that your v, alU are desecrated by the presence of armed men!-— 
they ai'c many, and they acek mi ! Mother!” — and as she spoke, 
she sank upon her knees — will you indeed abandon me to insult and 
injury like tliis?’* 

** Never!” said th(‘ abbess, rising proudly from her seat, and ex- 
tending her hand to the noble suppliant. Kisc, llortcnse Moncini! 
—lot tlie guilty kne<‘l! Am J to be braved, like an infant, at the 
head of my own community? Did 1 not receive you from the luinds 
of the king, scarce a week back?— and ^hall I sulFer you to be di*agged, 
like a felon, from bcn<‘atli my roof ? — Never, by all the saints ! 
Duclw‘ss of Muzariu, this letter iv iiidcHid brought by yoiu* unworthy 
husband. He i'^ without, at the head of sixty mounted followers; and 
the paper whi<U J hold in my hand is an order from the Arclibiahop 
of Paris for his adini>sion into tiic convent, that in the e\eut of your 
refusing \olunturily to accompany him to the capital, he may be 
enabled to remove jou by force.” 

Thus 1 am lo^r indeed!” murmured Madame de Mazarin, 
wringing her hands, and then burying her facr in her spread palms. 

“Again I say ‘no!’ — a thousmid times ‘no!’— Yon arc and shall be 
safe,” said the abbcs.s, v\ ith dignity. “ My nephew may wear a ducal 
coronet, and invest my house, aa though it were a beleaguered city, 
but we arc still in po>a<''*&ion of the citadel, and even while he dreams 
that his purpose is efli»ctcd, we will convince him of its failure!” 

“ M. 1(‘ Due,” iiitcrpO'^cd ]\Iadame de Courcelles, who, even at tliat 
moment of unxii't}, (ould not restrain her buoyancy of spirit — “M. le 
Due is fated to be unfortunate in his dreams, holy mother; for only a 
few months back, he w mted upon the king, and informed his msye&ty 
that he had been honoured by a v isit from tlie angel Gabriel, who had 
charged liim to inform his rojul master that he must forthwith part 
Irom Madame de la Vallierc; whereupon, Louis, who does not under- 
stand raillery on so delicate a point, replied that the angel had also 
api>car6d to himself, and more than hinted that M. de Mazarin was 
a madman.” 

“ Peace, daughter!” said the abbess, sternly; “ the story is out of 
taste as well as sea'*on, when told at feuch a time, and to two of the 
duke's kinswomen.” " 



** Waa it not enough,” wqvt Maidame Ae Mmtin, as itiing 
self u]^ a seat, that the perseverance of M. de Hfueariii, oomlijiied 
with circmnstances which coiitrol|||(m]r unhappy destiny, should have 
eventually enabled him to secure my hand, even after the cordinaV x»y 
uncle, had declared that he would rather bestow it upon his valet? 
Was it not enough that he became at once the master both of mysdf, 
for whom he had long either felt or feigned a passion without hounds, 
and of the eleven millions which formed my dowry, hut must he still, 
after blighting my youth and dissipating my fortune, pursue me even 
here with his unrelenting tyranny? Oh, madam — ^mother! shew me 
some method of escape from this ^monstrous, this hateful vassalage, 
alike of body and of spirit, or my heart will break!” 

Calm yourf^elf, <kughter,” said the abbess; none enter here 
save by my good pleasure ; and I forbid aU ingress to the duke, your 
husband. Even M. de Paris will, I am sure, admit that I owe this 
refusal to my self-respect, when he learns that M. do Mazarin has ap- 
proached my threshold in the eharactor of a troo2)er, rather than in that 
of a noble.” 

The superior was interrupted by the entrance of a second lay- sister, 
who, scared almost out of her ordinaiy respect, exclaimed, hurriedly-— 

His highness the duke is impatient for entrance, holy mother ; he 
says that he will remain without no longer, and has ordered sister 
Thercse to unbar the door!” 

L(*t sister Theresc obey him at her peril!” said the abbess, 
peremptorily. “ How now! have yc yet to learn your duty, that ye 
cannot await my good pleasure in all things? You will ring in the 
midnight mass tor this sinful disrespect, sister Clotildc! and now retire, 
and school your spirit into the calm befitting your vocation.” 

The rebuked and discomfited nun withdrew, as she was commanded, 
silent and abashed, with hei* hands meekly folded before her, and her 
eyes rivetted to tlic gn>und, and the abbess, as tlie door dosed, drew 
two ponderous keys from her girdle and held them towards the duchess. 

Kinswoman,” she said, as composedly as though the usual 
tranquillity of her existence had suffered no inteiTuption— “ here are 
the keys of the holy Abbey of Chclles, You are abbess for to-day, 
and none shall question your authority. I exact only that you shall 
see and expostulate witli M. de Mazarin at the grate.” 

The heart of the ducliess was too full for thanks, but as she received 
the precious keys, slic rai>ed to her lij>s the hand by which they were. 
present(Ml, and tlien, with a flasliliig eye and a burning cheek, she 
beckoned to Madame de Courcellc.-^ to attend her, and* left the room. 

Great was tlie astonishment of the duke, when, on entering the hall 
of the convent, where he was still separated from the interior of the 
building by an iron grating, he found himself in the presence, not of 
liis auut, the abbess, but of his wife and her friend, both of whom 
were waiting to receive him beliind this impenetrable screen.” 

Permit me, M. Ic Due, to welcome you back from Brittany,” said 
the duchess, struggling to preserve the appearance of a composure 
which she was far from feeling; and her greeting was echoed by a 
joyous Soyez le bien^venu, M. le DueP' from the clear voice of 
Madame de Courcelles, to whom the whole proceeding appeared so 
bizarre and original, that she was rather amused than dismayed. 
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1 have not come bither to bandy eoinplim6ntg, 'du6hc^r was tlie 
abrupt r^ly. Axe you ptepaz^ to accompany me fortliwitli to 
Paris?” Jp 

By no means. My intentioIRs to remain at Chelles, under thb 
protection of your good and pious aunt.” 

1 will permit no sucli folly! Is a woman of your rank to live for 
Over immured within four walls, like a bourgeoise who has taken the 
veilj to invest her insignificance with dignify? I come armed with the 
auction of the metropolitan archbishop to enter the convent at my 
3 good will and pleasure; and should you rebel against your duty as a 
wife, and oppose my wishes for your immediate departure hence, I am 
prepared to compel the compliance which I cannot induce; and I at 
<Jince declare that I will avail myself of the authority of M. de Paris.” 

** 1 resist his authority,” said the duchess, quietly. 

M. de Mazarin laughed the low, bitter laugh of ignoble triumph. 

As you please. 1 shall, then, compel your submission ! Where is 
the lady abbess?” 

“ You see her before you. What is your pleasure?” 

‘‘ Nay, nay, I will brook no fooling — I am in no mood for women's 
jests. Let the abbess come forward and give me entrance^ according 
to the orders of the archbisliop.” 

“ Again I say that I am abbess for the day, M. de Mazarin, and 
that I hold the keys!” said the duchess, whose courage rose with the 
conviction of her impunity. ‘‘We had no sooner learnt that you had 
come to this holy house booted and spurred, at the head of a band of 
troopers, than your pious kinswoman, whose peaceful avocations unfit 
her for the brawlings of intemperate passion and the outpourings of 
selfish tyranny, resign<‘d to me the onerous duties of her station — and 
I will do no discredit to iier trust. For shame, sir ! — did you think 
to kidnap a noble lady, as you would ha^'C carried off the daughter of 
a churl? Had you so little respect for the woman who might twice have 
worn a crown,* had her uncle been a worse Christian or a weaker 
patriot, as to seek to drag her through the country, like a convicted 
felon?” 

“ Madame de Mazarin, I insist upon immerliate admission!” ex- 
claimed the duke, in a voice half choked with passion. 

“ Ingress or egress shall none Tiave throughout the day!” was the 
reply of the duchess. “ Persist no longer in your disgraceful purpose, 
for you will fail. — Oh, Charles!” she continued, in extreme emotion, 
as her woman’s heart suddenly gave way, and the tears fell in a shower 
on her pale cheeks — “ how bitterly have you hitherto misused your 
power! Chance made me yours when I was yet a child; and the 
lAowers of my bridal wreath had not yet withered, ivhen I was 
summoned to strew them over my uncle’s corse! You might have 
made me all that you would, had you then acted kindly towards me, 
for I loved you— and where a young, pure woman loves, and is be- 
loved in turn, she knows no wish, no will, no law, no happiness, save 
his in whom she has bound up her hope! But you sported with my* 
tenderness— you treated my affection as a jest— and in your infatuated 

^ * Proposals were made to the Cardinal Mazarin for the hand of his beautiful 
niece and heiress both from the King of England and the Duke of Savoy. 
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selfi^ljAiesA you taunted me with having witnaged youi and ihna tanght 
m^ in the honest, unsuspecting daprs of girlhood, that c^jinie ipid 

dishonour could come between a wue and whom she had vowed tp 
cherish and to love throughout cntencel This was the first wrong 
you did me, duke, and it was a hitter one! IXod you been a man,prott 
would have expiated the evil by a lifetime of devotion and 
hearted confidence — ^but you were incapable of aught so noblel And 
what has your career since been? Ilave I not seen, from year to year, 
the prinedy fortune bequeathed to me by my uncle lavished upon the 
base and the unworthy? — menials elected into friends, and equals 
treated as menials?— my son robbed of his birtliright, and myself even 
of that pure and and unsullied name, which was the best dowry that 
Hortense Mancini, wealtliy as she waS|^ could bring to a man of 
honour! Again I say, lie on you sir— fio on you I— away ! and 
repent that you should ever so liave fallen btmeath the contempt of the 
woman who had swoni and lioi.K‘d to love you, that you were com- 
pelled to stoop to the ignominy of kidna})ping your own wife!” 

“ Ten thousand thunder^!” .shouted the duke, clenching his hand, 
and sliaking it furiously at Madame do Maa:ag[n, as she was preparing 
to move away. “ Instantly gi\ e me entrance, or I will batter the 
place about your eai>!” 

Strike on!” was the calm reply; ** and meanwhile, wc will retire 
and pray for you.” And lea\ ing the duke still in the same attitude of 
impotent fui’y, the duchess ept haughtily through a door which led 
to an inner uparimi'iit, and disap]K*ared, while Madame do Coureelles, 
awed, for once, into gravity, bent her head to tlu* infuriated noble, and 
signing the cros& upon her Ibrchtad, follow ed her in silence. 


MY INTIMATE FRIEND. 

BY MADAME DE ClIATtLAIN. 

“ Save me fi'om my friends! " Tlierc is wisdom in the exclamation— 
but what are “ one^s friendh ” at lai’ge compared witli the one parti- 
cular indiv idual who, under the lumn* of friendship, has taken out 
letters patent for tlie express [>urpo&c of doing us all the mischief in 
his power? 

My intimate friend belongs to the same club as myself,* and manages 
to get himself invited to share ray dinner, three times a week, to say 
the least; on which occasions he shew*s his friendship by telling me 
plainly that champagne is necessary to his digestion. 

My intimate friend gi\ cs me a bad dinner whenever he entertaina 
me at Ids lodgings, because, as he says, between frien<ls tlierc needs 
no ceremony— and tlien drops hints about the feast of reason and 
the flow of souL” 

My intimate friend borrows money of me alone, because, as he 
observes, he would not hurt me by applying to any one else; and 
forgets the golden maxim, that ** short accounts make long friends.” 
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My intimate friend is always ready to be my second in a dud; and 
Is so tenacious of my honour, that he never hear of a compromise^ 
though older and better men than Unsdf have professed themsetves 
satisfied. ^ 

My intimate friend rides my horse instead of keeping one, because 
Orestes and Fylades and Damon and I^hias were not better fiiends 
than we are, and consequently such trifies ought to be common 
between us. 

My intimate friend would think me very ill-natured did I not 
present him in all the different circles that I frequent, although, being 
better favoured than I am, the consequence is that he dances with aU 
the handsomest girls, and 1 am employed to take the dowagers down to 
suiq)er. ^ 

My intimate friend is so solicitous about my gentlemanlike appear-^ 
ance, that he left me no peace till 1 employed his tailor, his hatter, 
and his shoemaker, all of which functionaries supply him gratis for 
the sake of his good word among his dear friends. 

My intimate friend insisted on giving a ball at my chambers, be- 
cause, he said, a rich m||a hke myself ought not to receive so many 
civilities without a return. lie would undertake all the trouble, and 
writing all tlie imitation*'. The conscquenc*^ was, that he entertained 
all his friends at my expense, and I offended many for not having 
invited them. 

My intiniato friend wouhl know all the secrets of my heart; and I 
confided to liim that I was in love with a charming girl, of whom 1 
gave a very lover-like description. lie insisted on being introduced 
to the family, as he would be delighted to forwaixl my suit by all the 
assistance iu his power. My intimate friend soon made himsdf at 
liome in the house, and held skeins for Caroline, ^vlule 1 was talking 
with her mother — ^becaujse, as he said, I had better not pay my 
attentions too ojienly, till 1 was sure of her pimmts’ sanction. 

My intimate friend has a knack of bringing forward all the subjects 
on which I am least infoimed, to shew off his superior attainments. 
Thus, after tearing me for half an hour to sing, wliich he assured my 
friends I could do capitally, if I chose, he got hims(*lf solicited to take 
part in a duet with Caroline, who was delighted with his abilities. 

My intimate fiicnd took chai*ge of all my letters to my lady love^ 
which he could easily give licr uujierceived, os nobody suspected him 
—all of which he most faithfully consigned to the fire, assuring me that 
my adored did not dtire answer them, though she h^ read &em with 
groat satisfaction. 

My intimate friend was always at her house. He rode with her 
and danced with her, all to forward my interests, while I was enjoined 
to be absent, not to sjKiil the whole plan. In short, he made love for 
me, proposed for mt‘, and finally married her, no doubt, for my sake; 
and to prove the exc< ss of his friendship, and being now rich through 
her means, and no longer in want of an intimate friend, be has for- 
gotten our intimacy and blotted my very person from his memory*^— so 
much for friendship ! 
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VIOLET AND VIOLANTE. 

BT mss JSKBJLTON. 

Teb marriage ceremony is concluded; the bride has returned to her 
maiden chamber; for the last time, she stands before the mirror wbidh 
had reflected her form so long — ua from the dawning loveliness of 
childhood she had expanded into the fulness of womanly perfection^ 
blushing, smiling, trembling, yet triumphant. She slowly, ^d with 
some agitation, prepares to array herbelf for her departuro ih>m her 
paternal roof. This bnde, so beautiful, aq brilliant, is Violante; that 
pale bridesmaid, motionless by her side, is Vlblet; cousins ore they— 
sworn friends from iniancy— inoro than sisters in aflection and in 
confidence. One is indeed hapi>y! Why is the other so silent and so 
tearful? Violante is certainly very beautiful, but how much more so 
is the sad Violet. All niu^t admire the one*, witli those clear blue eyesv 
and that sunbright hair; but none ever* saw and, having seen, forgot 
the wondrous l»eauty of tho^e dark orbs which, in tlie other, shine 
with a splendour and a power beyond the might of wordh. Both were 
3*iclily dressed; even the bridGsm«dd, spite of Iier a}>paront dejection, 
had adorned herself >vith all that could add and give effect to her 
extreme lovclincs''; and as slie st(K>d watching the movements of the 
bride, with deep emotion tr<*mbling on her parted lips and dimming 
mth unshod tews tlie dark glory of her vyQ% few ever looked so lovely. 

They had been friends from eliihlliood ; and Violante had been 
much surprised when Violet had refused to perform ior her the office 
ot bridesmaid, — refused at first stc.idily, and with an a)>pcarance of 
great determination, — and aft^Twards u& suddenly had changed her 
decision, and agreed to accede to the wishes of h<‘r fri<‘nd and cousin; 
but only on condition of being allowed to quit the g.iy sceiie of court- 
ship and marriage-preparation until the moment of the ceremony. 
And so she did. And but that very moniing had Violet returned ; 
and entering amid the bidlliaiit group assembled on the occasion of 
the wedding, had at once eclijjsed all by her beauty, her grace, and 
her splendour of costume. 

Violante was the idolized child of wealthy parents— their proclaimed 
heiress; to her chosen lover she brought, not only her great }>crsonal 
charms, not only high GX]>ectation>^, but a dowry eiiual to these : he 
was a fortunate man. 

It mattered not that lier heart was cold, her disposition fiivolous^ 
her temper spoiled by flattery and indulgence, — it mattered not, that, 
in liis own unutterable sclf-contenipt, he knew he loved her not! She 
had wealth, and he had rank; and witli wealth and rank, they fnust be 
happy. 

Violet is an orphan, and poor — ^poor, indeed! What has she? No 
gold, no lands, only all perfections of mind and form, all perfeciioijB 
of intellect, aU perfections of soul, only a heart — a heart full of love, 
—love, pure, deep, lasting, even unto death. She hafl been early left 
fatherless and motherless, with just sufficient of worldly endowments 
to preserve lier from the pain of utter dependence; she had resided 
chiefly under the roof of the wealthy parents of Violante, and had, 
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until witiiin the last year, appeared as happy as she was beautiful; but 
witliin tills period, a gr^u^, but complete change, had taken {dace, 
which had ended in her withdrawal from the house of her unde, and 
in her taking up her abode with ^ rdation of small means, residing 
entirely in tlie country. 

Violantc, when Violet had reappeared, for the purpose of acting as 
her chief bridesmaid, had felt a pang, almost of envy, as she watched 
her glide into the bright assemblage, outshining all as slie passed; and 
not a few remarked the sudden paleness and hasty turning away of 
the bridegroom, as this vision of extraordinaiy loveliness whispered to 
him the few cold necessary words of formal congratulation. But the 
shadow soon vanished, and all was joy again. 

iVbw, as the vain Violantc, fluttering in all her bridal paraphernalia, 
gazing alt(‘.ri lately at the. fair face, reflected in the mirror and at the 
glittering trinkets li(\aped upon her toilette, thought, with much self- 
satisfaction, on her own beauty, wealth, and importance, it occurred 
to her that she might as ivcll attempt to ascertain the reason of Violet’s 
late strange conduct, luid on tliis subject she addressed her. It was 
but a liglit, careless inquiry — lightly and laughingly made— but the 
answer was one of terrible intensit}^ 

“ V'iolante, 1 loved your hvsbandr 

• Violantc started backwards, and with a laint cry, woujd have rushed 
from the room, but Violet detained her. I have said it,— hear the 
rest!” 

The bride sank into a seat, hiding her face with her hands. She 
groaned aloud — “ Tell me all I — has he loved you 

‘‘ He loves anc yet!” 

The shrinking bride sobbed like a cliild. The bridesmaid, fixing 
ujmn her the whole strcnglli of her dark, lustrous eyes, with a voice 
wliose soft, sweet tonois, were broken by passion, told her tale. 

Violantc, you know that I ^vas acquainted wdtli tliis gay lord for 
some months before you returned liomi*, to make that conquest of his 
wislies wliich this day has crowned, but you know not the terms on * 
which we stood. I will tell you all. You shall judge betwixt him 
and me. 

“ Violantc, he eainc, he saw me, he {irofcssed himself charmed. 
Was it jiossiblc not to love him f — so gallant, so beaiUifiil — (here she 
paused for a moment, tluni licr voice faltered as sJie added) — still, I fear, 
so dear! 1 did love liiiii! — gave myself up to that most delicious of 
dreams, the dream of love! Every day was passed in a round of inno- 
cent enjoyments and jiiirc deligJits, — ^wc were continually together. 
Each >vord of Ids breathed the most intense passion, tempered by the 
profoundest respect; — what reason liad I to doubt his honour— his 
truth! We w'ore as one — our very thoughts seemed to rise spon- 
taneously! and in tlie voiceless clcK{uencc of our eyes, each read the 
fond secret of the other’s Jioail! 

‘‘ Violantc, 1 do not believe you can comprehend all tliat I w^oulcl 
now describe— I do not believe you are capable of feeling it! 

We parted; he made no avowed proposal, yet saying simply, * I 
love you as my lif<‘!' Could I doubt his faith? He went, yet 1 was 
happy! — happy in the consciousness of his love — happy in the thought 
of seeing him soon again— liappy in the strength of my confiding 
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affection! I trusted him as 1 did my owil soull^I >voi]ld h&r^ 
doubted the might of Heaven itselfi but not his truth Ir^W ell, then,^ 
his letters, breathing every tender and generous sentiment so 
frequent, so affectionate! — ^wlmt bliss to receive, to read, to answer 
them! I was too blest! 

Yes, I have since seen my error. I mode my own idol, and then 
fell down and worshipped it! — 1 took this thing of clay, and clothing it 
with the attributes of Divinity, believed it divine ! Bu 1 1 have been most 
bitterly undeceived! Tlie veil is torn osundor-^the light and the 
glory have passed away for ever, and I see the dust and the dross 
beneath! 

lie returned, changed indeed — ^not loving me less, perhaps, bwtwdth 
all other feelings changed. It w<as ex|)Gdient for him, he said, to wed 
with wealth. Vou had been already decided upon as his wife! I was 
poor I 

But this was not all — ^lie dared to talk of love to wa— even while 
he spoke of marriage with another! Shallow-hearted liliertine! I 
saw liis eye quail beneath tlic deep contempt of mine! I left him to 
his shame! 

Now, Violantc, you are his wife — ^the wife of one who loves you 
not — who eaniiut love ! In this lies my source of vengeance. lam 
already well ayeng<.‘d! Remember, in moments when you think your- 
self happy, that every tender word, every atleetionate expi*ession, has 
been poured from his lips to my ear with a i)assioimto earnestness of 
utterance beyond all tliat you may (‘ver hope to hear. Remember, 
that the hand which one brief hour past placed upon your finger the ring 
whicli binds you to him for lif e, has thrilled — would yet thrill, beneath 
my slightest touch, with a passion to you unknown. 

And he .'-^lie loves me yet: in that 1 triumph. This day hath 
been indeed my own! Did I not pass betwixt him ahd his bride, in 
presage of how for many a long year I shall rise between his soul and 
happiness? 

“Andtliink not I shall suffer long. No; in all hearts there are 
secret springs of I'omfort. I shall seek for peace — nor seek in vain! 
The dream — the glory, and the lights art', gone! But much remains 
beliind. And I was made for better things than to wither beneath 
the falsehood of man !” 

The bride, no longer weeping, gazed fixedly on Violet. She^ her 
eyes closed, tears rtdling down h<‘r cheeks, stood silent from emotion; 
then spoke again, but in softened tones. 

“Ah, Violante! I would call in pride to my aid, but I strive in 
vain. I feel I love him still ! How 1 have loved him, let Heaven be 
my witness! — Heaven and this agony! 

“ And now, farewell; wc meet no more on earth. I forgive, alike, 
thy unconscious rivalship — his deliberate wrong! In mine own folly 
I have found mine owm punishment.” 

So the bridesmaid turned and departed, and passing tlirough the 
gay throng, which, surrounding the bridegroom, awaited the bride, 
glided from their sight for ever, leaving, to the only one amid the 
group who knew her secret, the long-enduring memories of that pale 
accusing brow — ^those dai-k reproachful eyes. 
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JOHN MANESTY, 

BY THE LATE WILLIAM MAOINK» LL.O. 

^ITB AS UXUtmTlOK, BT 0101101 CBUtEMUKS. 

CHAPTER Va 

A DISSERTATION OK 6LAT£BT.>-*THE END OF TBZ BSVEL. 

Yes, Sam,” said young Hibbletbwaito, for he it was, the junior 
partner of the house, whom we have mentioned in a prior diopter, 

I am very much obliged to you for the compliment-—! don’t think 
that betting is worse thievery than merchandise. I have lost fifty- 
four guineas, have I ? rather a bad morning’s speculation. However, 
that’b all right. WeU, it may be very pleasant, but I am sorry I did 
not stick to old Manesty, after all. You, iny bucks, have here, in the 
course of tlie last couple of years, done mo out of perhaps five or 
six thoLiband pounds. Much good may it do you! But that cool, 
calculating, canting, .slatc-fa(‘('d fc'llow, did me out of fift(‘en thousand 
pounds in a single morning. He gave me twenty-four thousand for a 
business that was well worth sixty thou^^audj and that twenty-four 
thousand pound s -— - ” 

“ Has,” baid Sir Theobald, ‘‘ in due proportion been properly laid 
out in taking care of us.” 

Well,” said Dick, “ I grudge it not; liave it among you, boys; 
but I do grudge a ‘'ixpenoc to Manesty. 1 am told he is going to the 
West Indies, mid I wi'-^U to God, Dick Ilobkiiis may have him by 
the back of the neck; ho ’ll '^hakc tla* money and the methodist out 
of him.” 

“ Dick Hoskins'''” said Sir Theobald, “ and who is Dick Hoskins?*' 

“Not to know him,” reidicd Ilibbletliw aite, “ ^ urguCb yourself 
unknown,’ the ‘ Paradise Lost ’ man used to say, when old 
Soap-the-Suds taught inc that rubbish, in wliat he UbCd to call his 
academy in Seacoiube — not know Dick Hoskins?” 

“ I plead guilty,” .^aid Loid Randy, “ to the same ignorance. Who 
is your friend?” 

“My friend!” said Dick. “He L no particular friend of mine; he 
is the friend of all mankind. lie is a slave-snaj)per on the coast of 
Guinea, and some people in the West Indicb — where the weather is 
warm, and they Ube hot language — call him u pirate. Am I to make 
a speech?” 

“ No, no,” said Sam. “ You make a bad spcecli, but sing a good 
song. Here's your health!” 

“ Well, then, here goes !” said Dick Ilibblethwaite. Throwing his 
eyes up to the ceiling, and tapping the time on Ids boot with his riding- 
whip, he sang one of the old bongs of the day* 

“ Well sung, Dick,” said Broken-nosed Bob, “ and a right good 
tune. The day I fought Bi-oughton— — ” 

“ You mean the day, Bob,” boid tlie songster, “ on which you paid 
Broughton five pounds for bestowing on you a weU-deserved thrashing ; 
but if anybody wants to know wliat hort of fellow Dick Hoskins is^ I 
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ean tx^ ibr X sset lum to the leeward of the Kqrs of the Bid^aioas^ aiz 
Tears ago^ and a jolly day we had of it Not to talk nonaensei b<^ 
we idl knew what he was. Hewas^ aiidheiB»a^W-*arobberonme 
sea^Lord Bandy, just as you, gentlemen of the Chocolate Houses are 
on land.” 

Pass the personaHty,” whi^ered Bandy, and go on, Dick ” 

« I th^” continued Hibblethwidte, « he is a flrst-irate manufacturer 
in his way. He doesn’t snap slaves, not he ; my old partner could not 
at all accuse him of that. No; he waits lying qnict about Cape, in 
order to avenge the injured Africans, by sensing the vessels in which 
their captors have confined them.” 

« He is a gentleman,” said Sam. Here’s his health !” 

“ And having clutched the inhuman vilhuns, he treats them with the 
tender mercies of making thto walk the plank.” 

" I say, Dick,” said Sir Roger Saddleworth, a huge squire, with 
thick eyebrows, red ears^and a mouth always open, “ what do you 
mean by walking the plank ?” 

“ A pleasant operation,” replied Dicsk, “ something between murder 
and suicide. They run out a plank, about eight feet long, from the 
ship’s side, taking the larboard for luck, and a man is made to walk up 
to the end of it, standing over the sea. Tlicn he is left to his freedom 
of will, for just one minute, at the end of which, if he choose, he may 
drop and take his chance of the sharks ; or, if not, two men-at-arms, 
standing at the other end of the plank, fire at him, and bring him down, 
and no mistake.” 

“ And which,” inquired Sir Robert, is the choice usually made ?” ' 

“ In nine cases out of ten, I understand,” replied Dick, “ the man 
drops in the sea. He hopes for escai^e, liowever remote the chances, 
and clings to the hope, until the shark snaps him asunder, or the 
gurgling waves keep him down. The pirates always prefer their 
customers dropping in the sea, as they think thereby the sin of murder 
is taken off their tender consciences.” 

“ A sneaking end, after all,” said Lord Randy. “ For my part, Td 
stand at tlie end of the plank, and let them fire, if for no other reason 
but that of bidding them go to hell !” 

“ Taking the message there yourself, my lord,” said Sir Theobald* 
“ But what sort of fellow is this Dick Hoskins ?” 

“ Why, notliing particular ; not much taller than myself — a good- 
humour^ dare-devil, hard-drinking sort of fellow, with a foxy head, 
and an eye that would sec from here to York Castle.” 

‘‘Dt omen avertant,^ muttered Sam, half asleep. Hadn’t we better 
call for another bowl of punch; and pray, Gallows Dick, don’t talk of 
York Castle, for our debts will bring us there soon enough, if nothing 
else does,” 

“ When Dick Hoskins,” continued Hibblethwaite, “ gathers a suffi- 
cient quantity of blacks, or, as they call them in the business, the 
‘ cattle,* he makes for the Mississippi, where he is sure of a market.” 

“ Why riot at the plantations, and sell them openly in Virginia at 
once?” said Sir Toby. ** An uncle of mine has an estate on the banks 
of the Potowmac, on which he holds twelve hundred slaves of his own, 
and he buys and sells them without reservation.” 

Because,” said Dick, “ there are persons in the colonics called 
judges and juries, who make a nice ffistinction between piracy and 
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akmng; and as they woidd bring Dick’s profession under the, former 
character, it is probable they wotUd suspend his labours, by suspend- 
ing himsdf ! But the Georgia and the Carolina peo]^e are not so 
particular. As for hunting a vessel there, you may as well hunt a 
mouse upon Salisbury plain; the Bayons, as they call them, arc scat- 
tered through the sea in hundreds, and it would take the British navy 
to follow a vessel. So Dick brings his goods there, and sells them to 
the planters on both sides of the river; and as the colonies are new, 
and hands wanted, he need never look long for a market.” 

** It must be a queer sight,” said Sir Roger Saddleworth, “ to see 
men sold at a market. How do they go?” 

“By weight,” said Dick; “ Tve weighed a good many of them.” 

“ How do you sell?” asked Sir Roger. 

“Just as you sell a heast in York Market. The fair way is to say 
at once, ^ round and sound, a dollar a pound.’ ” 

“How much is that, Dick?” said Lord R|sudy. 

“ About three guineas a stone,” was the reply. “ Tliirty to thirty- 
five pounds an average man.” 

“ A capital jirice,” said Sir Theobald. “ Let us sell Sam, he is 
asleep; or as Dick is gi'ovving prosy in Lis stories, let us enliven the 
clay by putting up our relations. Here goes for Lord Silverstick!” 

“ You wont got much for liiin, if bouglit by the pound,” said Lord 
Randy, smiling; “ he’s too thin. I know his weight well, for I’ve 
pinched him tight pretty often; but, by the bye, if you could catch 
him just now, and sell him with his coach and six, and his little attorney, 
and the bag of guineas lie has got under the cushion, you would not 
make such a bad bargain.” 

“ You don’t mean that,” said Ilibblethwaite, with some vivacity. 

“ I do mean it,” said Lord Randy. “ I know that he has at least a 
couple of thousand guineas with liiin, divided into those nice little 
bags, labelled with the charming inscription of — ‘ £200’ peeping out 
of their corners.” 

“ I certainly,” said Sir Theobald, “ would like to settle a few 
accounts I owe Master Shark.” 

And I,” said Sam, “ would like to settle some accounts I owe 
many other people. Here’s bad luck to them — ^the dunning villains I” 

The inferior portion of the eoinpaiiy had, by this time — it had now 
reached three o’clock — tliinned gradually away, overcome by beef, 
beer, and tobacco; and the parlour guests were almost alone. They 
too had, under the same influences, decreased to a small number, con- 
sisting principally of the gentlemen already introduced to the reader. 
Broken-nosod Boh was smoking liis pipe in silence, ruminating, in all 
probability, on the day Jm had fought Broughton; — Sam had fallen 
asleep with Lis glass in hand, empty, however; — Lord Randy, all life 
and spirits, seemed as if he was just l>eginiiing to spend the evening ; 
-—Sir Roger Saddleworth, on the contrary, considerably muddled with 
all he had sw^allowed and smoked, looked, from having turned his 
peruke the wrong way, as if lie were about to close it; — Sit Tlieobald, 
upon whom no potation could by any possibility take clFect, ready for 
luiy thing; — and Dick Ilibblethwaite, who appeared to have had a long 
ride, and was rather jaded; but he revived* at the last words of Lord 
Bandy, and witli something like vivacity, inquired, “ What is he going 
to do with all that money, and that lawyer, Randy? I hope it is for 
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you, AS ihtt will |wty toe part of the eight hundred thAt 
due,” ' ' ' * ^ :,: 

I don't think it will come to me^” returned Lord Bandy. ** Disk, 
you have not yet forgotten the vulgarity of your commcexsial educatiofu 
The money is for use; it is to complete the purchase of Park Hdme^ 
which X have directed to be put up, ten ^ys hence. He thinks I 
don’t know who is to be purebaser, as if 1 and old Lanty Latitat, at 
we him, had no communication on such subjects. This week’s work^ 
one with another, including tliis morning, has cost me more than half 
a thousand guineas, and tliat, you know, must be met.” 

“ It is a pity,” said Dick, “ that so much money as that should be 
rolling along the road, witli so very little care taken of it.” 

“ That’s the opinion of 3 'our friend, Dick Hoskins,” said Sir 
Theobald. “ Faith! your ancestors or my own, Sir Bogcr, would 
have had very little scruple in easing our friend’s father of the 
responsibility of such a charge, and Uiking it into their own keeping in 
a strong castle.” 

“ All, the good old times!” said Dick. “ But they rob nowliere 
now, except further up towards London, on the road, and in tho ways 
of business; in these parts, at tho Exchange: of Liveri)Ool, and all other 
exclianges that ever 1 was u]>on. But, seriously, 1 sliould like some 
of that money, Lord Randy, as I am very short, and 1 liave lost fifty- 
four yellow-boys, to pay here, — pay one. of tlu* hundreds to-morrow f*” 

** Pay it yourself, to night, out of the money that is in the coach, 
before it comes to me,” said J-^ord Randy; for that’s your only chance 
of getting any of it. How far off did you hiavc the earl?” 

I should say, by his style of travelling— five miles an hour, and 
stopping at every inn— he must now be about three quarters of an 
hour off.” 

Horse and away, then, my boys!” said Lord Randy; “ you can’t 
do any harm by friglitening an old fellow. I’ll ride the other way,. for 
I can’t be in it my.self, as he was my mother’s husband, whatever re- 
lation he may be to me.” 

His lordship then went to tho window, and throwing it up, said-*- 
“ Armstrong, my horse!” then turning round to Sir Robert Saddle- 
worth and Sir Theobald, added, witli a laugli — Gentlemen, don’t dis- 
grace your ancestors! and Dick, as a matter of business, I shall expect 
one of the bills back to-raori-ow, ciuicelled. Broken-nosed Bob, tor 
due value of myself, Samuel the Thirsty, and other persecuted 
Clu^istians, to your care I entrust litth; Snaj), the attorney; give him 
what you bought of Broughton, and remember the glorious day you 
fought the Bruiser!” 

On that day ” said Bob. 

“ No matter now,” cried Lord Randy; “ ray horse is at the door. 
Dick, pay the bill.” And thus saying, the volatile nobleman emerged 
fi‘om the apartment, and in a moment afterwards, the clattering of his 
horse’s hoofs were heard upon the Northern Road. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

A niSCXPLE OF CBESTERIISLD.— A HIGHWAY BOBBEBY IS THE GOOB OU> BAYS. 

The stately horses of the stately carriage of the stately Lord Silver- 
stick were moving at a stately pace towards tlie good town of Preston. 





il^E!OC|d ii^|ti|i caSb^^ ilc^ bam been i^rooder than 
Ibe equipage that moving toimda it. I3ie coach iraa heavy, 
at the top^ and ecmnad at the bottom, hung upon aome 
itmescribahle firame for twnenting homes, hatneesed heavily, and 
driven by a ooachmaii, of whom a three-covnered hat, and a red nose, 
were the duef diaracteristics. The party inside consisted of a smaU, 
dapper, degantly thin, and carefuUy-drcased elderly gentleman, Lord 
Silveratick, and his lordship’s companion, a still Mnaller man, with a 
very weasel-expression of face, whose name was Snap, and whose 
business that of an attorney ; he was his lordship’s man of all work. 
There was a strong perfume of musk in the coach, and his lordship 
held in his hand a volume bound in blue paper, which, we believe, was 
Bodsley’s last miscellany. 

“ As my Lord Bishop of Gloucester says,” remarked Lord Silver- 
stick, his truly sagacious and erudite notes upon Shakspeare, 
* The art of a critic, in some sort, transcends the genius of a poet.* 
So I, Mi\ Snap, in my last conversation with my elegant friend Lord 
Chestcriield, retnai'ked that gout^ or as you, unacquainted ^with the 
language of the refined world, might coll it taste, shews itself at present 
far superior to the false and bmrbarous notions of a Homer, or a 
Shakspeare. The best judges — r” 

Snap, who, for the last fifteen miles, not understanding a word of 
the subject, had thought it better to be silent, now saw at last a chance, 
and chimed in,— “ Lor<l Mansfield, my lord, and — ” 

‘‘ Ah, I know what you ai*e going to observe,” said the earl, smiling, 
** as Mr. Pope has it— 

** * How sweet an Ovid was in Murray lost.’ 

Butdt was not of those judges I was speaking, Mr. Snap, but of criti- 
cal judges, whose opinion it is that tlie Henriade of Monsieur De 
Voltaire, which commences with — 

Je chant ce heros qui regne siir la France 

but it is needless to go on quoting a poem which must be engraven on 
the mertioiy of every man of taste. 1 have just come from Leasowes, 
where I leu the amiable Mr. Slienstone. He has put many beautiful 

things on his grounds ” 

“ Throe mortgages, to my knowledge,” said Snap. 

** I did not mean,” said the Earl, smiling benignly, to allude 
to those temporary incumbrance>, which are the fate of all men of 
genius; but how beautiful are his inscriptions. Dr. Haid — ^he is the 
autlior of an Essay on Mutation, and between you and me— but do not 
mention it, Snap— is marked for a speedy bishopric, as a small recom- 
pence for his talents in orthodoxy — ^had some connexion in ornament- 
ing these vistas with their characteristic inscriptions. Do you 
remember the epitaph on Miss Dolman ?” 

I do,” said Snap, “ perfectly well ; but forget it at this present 
moment. 

“ It is beautiful,” said Ids lordship; « Lord Chesterfield pronounced 
it subliine. I wrote it — ^Mr. Shenstone he had it printed— and I assure 
you it is much admired.” 


**Hea quanto minus est cum aliis verBori quam tui meminisie.’ ” 
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Sdid Snap, it is fine Latm. 1 aoqgpetty sure the passage 
is quoted in Coke upon Ljrttleton.” ^ 

His Lordship looked with conipassion upon bis man of buainqss: 

It is not^” said he, ^4n that celebrated legal work. As I was saying, 
the Earl Chesterfield, who is the most elegant man in London, 
much admires Leasowes. Taste, my dear sir— taste is everytliing.’’ 

“Of course^ my lord,” said Snap, “I have not the honour of 
knowing the distinguished nobleman of whom your lordship is speaking; 
but I have heard that he is, in some respects, a dissipated cha- 
racter.” 

“ My dear sir,” said the carl, tlirowing a compassionate look on his 
companion, “you must make allowances for the different ranks of life; 
as the bard of Avon ruggedly expresses it — 

“ That in the captain s hat a choleric word. 

Which in the soldier is Hat hlasphcmy f’ 

SO refined gallantry must not be confounded with low intrigue, or the 
amour ol‘ a nobleman with the debaiiclu'ry of a, cobbler. A degree of 
refinement is now spreading itself through all ranks of life; and the 
foppiiries of what is callc'd religion, seems to be, pretty well understood 
among those ranks that have a right to think. “ If,” as my friend 
Lord Chesterii(‘ld observes, “ a gentleniau brings superior skill or 
experience to bear upon basset or whist, such im^thods, whatever the 
vulgar may think of a]>propriatiiig to himself tlie purses of the less 
skilful in the less venturous, will not, by any man trained in the 
j)roper semiiiaines of elegance and refiiujiuent, ])c conibuudod with the 
vulgar ” 

“ Stand and deliver!” said a sharp voice, accompanied by the music 
of a muzzle of a pistol, dashing tlu-ougli the. ])ane of the window glass; 
ajid a smart and active figure gjilloping uj) on a light sorrel nag, was 
visible to th(*. startled gaze of the elegant Karl and liis companion, now 
quite awakened. 

The dull fall of a postillion knocked off the leaders; the sudden jerk 
of tlie horses quickly pulled up; the rush of four or live horses to the 
door; the instaiilaneous fliglit of tJie attendants, ^ufHciently indicated 
that the Earl of Silverstick was now in tlie hands of the Philistines. 
Snap curled himself up in an agony of terror; but to do hi.s Lordship 
justice, he di<l not lose his poliieness, and scarcely his elegant self- 
possession, even for a moment. Tlie door was now thrust open by u talk 
stout fellow, wlio, without anotlu-r word, seized Snap by the back of 
the neck, and dragged him out of the carriage, shaking him by the 
neck and tlirowing him on the ground, as you may s(.*e a Newfoundland 
dog serve a cat. 

“ You cursed lawyer,” said he, “ I only wish the twf?Iv<; judges, 
chancellor and all, were here willi you;” with which indignant speech 
he flung Snap out into the centre of the road. 

Lord Silvcrstick, somewhat alarme<l at the fate f»f his compunion, 
but still with perfect self-imssession, drew his sword, but an eftectual 
pass was parried, or rather put by, by the riding wliip of another 
brawny ruffian, and the light weapon taken instantly out of his hand. 
Ilis lordsliip looked very pale, but still smiled; and endeavoured, 





^nrsaxoca. 'ms^cbAiit. 

, though somewhat bu||dmgl 7 ,. to turn off a iSne sentence on the su(r* 
prising company by iraPdi he was so suddenly surrounded. 

“ Gentlemen, your peculiarity of profession precludes the precision 
of etiquette. You want my money^it is under this cushion ; but for 
rudeness there is no excuse. Use your victory with moderation. 

Lord Chesterfield, on the day I met him ” 

That puts me in mind,” said the man who had tom his sword 
from him, “ of the day on which I fough t * ——” 

The door on the other side opened quickly— “ My lord, I must 
trouble you to step out,” said the dashing wight that had first came up, 
and tliis invitation was tinforccd by the click of a pistol-lock. The old 
carl stci)j>ed down rapidly. The money was taken from the cushion 
in a moment, postillions and <‘oachincn tied togetlier neck and heels on 
the coach-box, the earl rcplac^ed in the can inge with much politeness, 
and the principal thieves retired to consult, leaving tlie prisoners under 
the guard of one of tlieir brotlierliood, who liad taken scarcely any 
.share in these j^roceedings, apjjarently from a peculiar tendency to an 
oscillatory motion, which displayed itscH’ on his advancing. Some five 
or six minutes clajised before they returned, during which period, in 
his most Ciicsterfieldian phrases, the carl expressed liis sense of the 
extreme unpoliteness of the wdiole proceeding ; adding, howe\'cr, 
cpigramniaticiilly, that the rudeness of tin* principle, so far as he was 
concerned, Avas all<*viatcd by the politeness of the performers. This 
remark appeared to touch the mind of the worthy who had been left 
on guard. 

“ Have you anything to drink in this coach,” I)e said, “ old gentle- 
man ?” 

“ I suppose my servants have not neglected to place something of 
the kind under the seats ; hut, to my own knoAvlcdge, 1 must confess 
I am ignorant.” 

“What an affected old jackass,” thought the guard; “I ne\er 
could have been ignorant of anytliing of the kind ; hut 1 may as av(‘ 11 
try, and as the servaiits arc tied, I may as av(;11 do butler myself.” 
Fumbling about th(» coach he soon found Avhat he Avanted. “ IHire’s 
your heaitli,” said he, “ OM Silvorstick ; don't be doAvii -hearted. Toss 
ofl‘ this yourself.” 

“ If you Avill he so kind as to excuse me,” said the earl, politely 
declining the offered drauglit; “ I never touch anything of the kind.” 

*• 'Tis that that makes you so Avhite, and so thin,” said the other. 
“ Drinking's the only ciiix* ■ 

Touch not the accursed thing,” said a beautifully loud voice at 
the coach window ; “ Avine is a mocker — strong drink is raging.” 
And here a violent hiccup broke short the quotation. Not a Avord 
more passed ; hut Lord Silverstick’s guardian discharged the contents 
oi a ]>istol at the voice Avith an aim, Avhich, luckily for the quoter of 
King Solomon, Avas very remarkably unsteady. It served, however, to 
change the interruption from a sermon to a cry for mercy, Avluch, 
with the effects of the shut, brought the others of the party imme- 
diately round the coach. The cantos of the party jumped out AAuth 
the discharged pistol in one hand, and the bottle in the other. A 
single crack of the Avhip from the more active of the party, sent the 
ah'eady frightened interloper flying at the best of his speed. 
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FLIGHT VI r. 

“ ^Etuteiii aliam, aliu*l taotuin c'oiivenit.'’ — PLil'Tifs. 

In rainy if^ejither. wear your Macintosh; 
ilic glas.s rises, vaterproof is bosh. 

It is a trying thing for a new peer to take his scat in the House, 
of which he is of neeessiry the last and nieanost fraction. 
But at least, ///,v place is definite. The whole kingdom of Great 
Britain knows him to lie the last created pec‘r; and, in all jwo- 
hability, knows also the mIjv and wherefore of his elevation; 
— whether b(»rongh interest, or professional merit, or the exercise 
of adroit political seavengery, or the personal ])artiality of the 
sovereign. 

But a peer wlio has estahlidied his claim to an ancient barony, 
is in u different jvjsition. — His assunipliou of a right ha\ing dis- 
placed others who fancied themselves firmly sealed in their 
])laecs, every junior j)eer is the loser by liis gain; .and his 
lordships precedence being a slab to llio pride of many, be 
is compelled to take u]) a position among those who regard 
him as an intruder. 

lor, after all, why has any j>ccrage been siifl’ered to lie tlor- 
inant ? — Because tlie family entitled to its honours wanted 
money, consecjucnce, or sj)iril, to prosecute the claim. — "J'heie 
must liavc been a grievous deficiency of onci kind or other ; and 
those personages, Yvho, like the young ogrclings in the fairy lab?, 
liave been sleeyiing all tlieir life long with their coronets upon 
their heads, feel entitled to look down upon heads so long con- 
tented with a simple nightcaj). — The ncAv ]>cer is coriseijnently in 
a false jiosition; and like most peo])le so circunistaiiced, liis 
manners are nnfa^ ouraldy inihienccd by the* consciousness of 
being out of place; — cither he is snoakingly humble, or affects a 
careless effrontery to cover his embarrassment. 

Never had llowardson stood more in aw e of the alligatiT than 
on first assuming his robes I — Never had he* felt so little, as when 
invested wdtli unaccustomed greatness. TliC man w ho has held 
bis own in Wliito’s heaii-window^, — the man to whom the House 
of Commons lias listened with deference, is entitled to keep the 
crown of the causeway, in wlialcvcr position he may find him- 
self. But when, in one of those tliin attendances of the Lord-^, just 
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sufficient to make a House, which causes every individual present 
to stand isolated and distinct, as a king upon a throne, Lord 
Bnckhni*st first assumed his place on the ministerial side, with 
easy and well-bred assurance, to confront the inquiring faces 
of the o))posiLion, — an involuntary effort to clear his throat ap- 
prised him of a certain uneasy consciousness of being in presence 
of the elect of the land ; — thc»se chartered inagnals of England 
by whoni, far more than l)y the people, its throne may be taken 
by the beard! — lie found himself looked down upon by those to 
whom li(‘ was force<l to look u]) in return. Xo buffoouery ///ere, 
— no vulgar tinerv, — no affectation of fastidiousness. Xothing ])ut 
tlie most ])erfeet sim])licitY of manner and tone eoiikl eiial)le 
him c‘veii to pass nnister among them. To distinguish liirnself 
aimer ih/Mii, even {ho exhibition of the highest abilities would 
scarec'Iy siiffiec. 

Ii(* saw before him the sliivwcl nyo and sarcastic smile of rlic 
ennohlcd lawyer, — the reil<‘clive, careworn brow of the ennobled 
statesman, — tfie sturdy sipianmess of tlie rural suzerain, — the 
aiilhorilativ gnivllv of the spiritual lord; — hut in greater niiuibcr 
than all tluse united, tlu* slouching nersons and incxpresn’vc 
countenances of the ancient nobles of tljc kingdom, who, in spite 
of moral and ])liysicai insignificance, devivt* an otherwise iinat- 
laiiiiil)!/' stam]) of personal distinction, from the habit of being, 
from their cradle upwards, a mark for delerenee and considera- 
tion.- -lIovv('V('r unwillingly, tfor the rspril fir cttrps was still 
dormant w'ithin him, and he stood ‘'among tliom, but not of 
tbem,*') be was foretnl to aiimit that a ])ortion of " the di\ inity 
that doth liedge a king,*' extends its powers of fascination to 
the Order next sn<vet‘tliug in clcgri’c. 

It was movlifving enough to J^ord lhickiiui>t to feel Imn-'clf 
so thoroughly out oi'iiis ek'incnt. — In attaining liis ])eerage, lie 
hud considered imly tiu' eonse/jiH'nee it wauild confer; — the iii- 
siguifieance, was a siMisitiun for w hieli he was unprepared. — 
lie laid anticipated willi cieliglit a riddance from .lack lloney- 
fiehrs nightly salutation to liim in the House of (hamnons, of 
“ Well, old chap ! — do you nicau to come ii strong over us to- 
night ? — j:\rc you going It) drown our faculties with another 
yard and a half of ])imi])-watiT Hut he found that tlic vague 
looks of in(|uirv dii^'ctcd towards him by iiis new colleagues, — 
the air of nou-recoguiiion wiih which they regarded a man so 
much loss Aveil-known than eoiiqiorts witli a condition that 
])esto\vs tlic consequence of a public man on a peers eldest son 
from the moment lie is breeched, — were almost harder to bear 
than the coarse familiarity of a Sir John Jloncyficld! — 

Nothing but the niconess of tact derived from a life of ehib- 
liood, enabled him to withstand the temptation to rise and 
defy them by an aslomuling specimen of eloquence, on tlte 
first occasion that presented itself! — But Lord Buekhurst had 
served too severe an apprenticeship to the ([uizzery of White s 
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to be unaware that precipitation would be damnatory; — that 
it is only a law lord who is entitled to make himself beardi 
witliout previous probation ; — and that it was /its business to win 
his way to toleration, and from toleration to consideration, by 
patient attendance, — by working hard on committees, — by af- 
fected indifference to his distinctions ; — and when at lengtli he 
did permit himself to speak, carefully avoiding all nreteucc to 
oratory ; but addressing his limited and select auuiencc as a 
gentleman addresses, in private life, a party of friends whom he 
does not pretend to astojiish, but to whom he wishes to impiirt 
information u chartje de revanche. 

All this he fully knew and wisely practised ; whereas certain 
of the un-eiinobled, less cognizant of ilio conventional exigencies 
of his position, who saw in Lord IJucklnirsl only the brilliant 
Ilowardsou of the C'oiiimoiis promoted to a higlier sphere of 
action, felt suipriscd that month after month should pass away, 
and the only notice of his parliamentary ciircer in the news- 
papers, consist in the ^vo^ds, Yesterday, Lord liut^khnrst took 
the oaths and liis seat/’ The if had expected to find him (31iat- 
haniizing ]>efore four-and-twenty hours were over his coronet ! 
These certain persons, however, consisted of tlic only two really 
interested in the success of the new peer; — namely, Mauley and 
Gertrude Mont resor.— Lady llachcl was so’ embittered against 
him, as to take- no part in his triiunphs ; and as to the poor girl 
at the Ursulines, mhe was solicitous for his eternal salvation rattier 
than for his senatorial distinctions.-* -It was only his mother’s 
executor whom he hiid saved out of the fisli-poml, and the 
l^roken-splrited woman over whose destinies he had passed like 
the witliering simoom of the desert, who persisted in examining 
the papers day after day, to look for the one loved name,” 
among those brief records of lordly legislation, from which wc 
may infer that the epicureans by patent, — tlie stewards’ room of 
the state, — leave the dirty w^ork of the kingdom to be done by 
their subs, of the servants’ hall, or House of Commons. 

Lord lluckhurst s determination during the first hour he spent 
under the authority of the mace of the Lord (’hancellor and 
black rod of the Csher — (the .Alpha and Omega of the House 
of Lords) — w'as never to return there more. 

Except for a call of the House, or some remarkable debate, 
I will not expose myself again to this insolent scrutiny !” mnsctl 
he. 

Something, however, in the quiet, easy, slip-shod fashion of 
the debate, as compared with the uproarious, scuffling, bustling 
schoolboy restlessness of the House of Commons, proved singu- 
larly congenial with his taste. — The uiidenionslrative despotism 
of the Lords, — tlie quiet exercise of powrer,— delighted him. — 
It was as the Fiat lux I ” compared with one of Ilullah s 
uproai-s for the million. — 

As a matter of curiosity, he returned once or twice ; and after 
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a week’s experience, felt that to descend from this polished 
simplicity of potentiality to the clamour of an assemblage like 
the Commons, — loud, laborious, dirty, and oppressive as the 
mechanism of a steam-engine, — ^would have been indeed a work 
of derogation ! 

By degrees, he began to experience an interest in the opera- 
tions of a body whose modes of despatch were so new to him. 
He was found to be an excellent committee-man. llis services 
were eagerly solicited by ministers ; and when, at length, he 
was tempted to speak, so thoroughly had he made himself master 
of the tone appropriate to his new audience, that the careless 
grace of his diction afforded a valuable lesson to those fi’om 
whom be had received so many. — ^Moreover, the wisdom of that 
calculating machine called Government, in which a colossal 
rapacity seems engendered by pert)ctual contemplation of the 
j}roportions of the National Debt, admitted that his lordship had 
discharged >vith interest his amount of obligations. He was 
consequently seated more firmly than ever upon the back of the 
alligator ; tlic faces of the opposition benches having converted 
their sneers of sarcasm into a stare of wonder and consternation. 

The various ascendancies of the House of Lords now attempted 
to cajole him into their subdivisions. The pious faction, which 
calls itself the religious party, — the pedagogical faction which 
calls itself the progress party, — the retrogressive faction, which, 
plus aristocrate que VaristocraiiCf devotes itself to the rigid main- 
tenance of the Order, — the oilcake faction, or agrarian party, — 
all in succession did their utmost to increase their consequence 
in the estimation of ministers by obtaining his eloquent inter- 
mediation for their jiet measures. — Lord Buckhurst, however, 
was on his guard against Incurring the stigma of officioiisness or 
importunity. — Like the sibyl, by burning a portion of his books, 
he hoped to increase the value of the rest. — It did not become 
him to be a speaker of all work, like a Frederick Howardson, or 
a Mauley. — ^ 

Moreover, a new species of clairvoyance was pcrjile’xing his 
mind. — He waKS beginning to surmise that the motive w’^hich had 
deterred his sire and graiidsirc from prosecuting their claim to 
the Buckhurst peerage, w as a consciousness of the inadequacy of 
their means to sustain its dignity ; — for he found that the estate 
which had made Howardson of Grejoke rich, left Lord Buck- 
hurst of Greyoke poor. So far from his hereditary precedence 
over the stuccoed portico assigning him greater weight in the 
county than Lord Langley, wlio had ha^ed and hewed his 
way into tlic peerage with a golden hatchet, he found that, in 
the subscriptions to county charities, the name of Lord Buck- 
hurst, hoisted above that of his wealthy neighbour in connexion 
with 5?. 5^., and in opposition to the 105/. of the Langleys, 
looked fifty times more insignificant than when figuring soberly 
among the esquires. 
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Under the dawning sense of this want of consequence, Grey- 
oke, — ^noble, beautiful, unblemished Greyoke, — ^became distaste- 
ful to him. The old family seat, of which scarcely another man 
in England would have taken possession without a sentiment of 
pride and accession of worth from such a patrimony, he de- 
spised as inadequate to the maintenance of a barony of the four- 
teenth century ; — and had serious thoughts of expending a portion 
of the five-and-twenty thousand pounds still remaining to him 
of the prudent economies of his mother, (which she had mentally 
dedicated to the formation of a suitable establishment in town, 
and future settlements for younger children,) to the erection of 
a new wing, containing a (lining-room of sufficient dimensions 
to keep head and front in dinner-giving with the stuccoed 
portico. — Contemptible rivalship, — miserable competition ! — 

Meanwhile, the county contained one individual to whom 
Howardson’s accession to the peerage afforded perhaps as much 
satisfaction as to himself, l he Earl of Crohampton, father to 
the Lady Lucy and Lady Caroline adverted to as our hero’s 
partners in the course of his first season in town, rejoiced to 
welcome to his side a man he. considered worthy of poi’ticipating 
in the great blessings of his Order ; a man who haa not bought 
his way to distinction either with money or merit, but was 
entitled to cap himself w^ith velvet and gold at a coronation, 
because his grandfather, twenty times removed, had shared, with 
the infamous Gaveston, the favour of a worthless sovereign. This 
was eveiything to the Earl of Crohampton. — This was nobility 
as he understood the term. — This was an aristocratism that rose 
superior to the stuccoed portico by somewhat more than the 
altitude of a chioppine.” — 

Entitling himself to the friendship of the new Lord Buckhurst 
in consideration of the acquaintanceship formerly vouchsafed to 
Howardson of Greyoke, — he seemed as proud of having at length 
a kindred lord in his county, as though one of the kings of 
Brentford could have witnessed in his latter days the accession 
of his brother monarch. — It was ** Buckhurst, Buckhiu*st, Buck- 
hurst!” with him, in all times and places. — He could be no 
longer certain whether Swedes vfere a safer cultivation for his 
neighbourhood than mangel-wurzel, unless Buckhurst supported 
him in his presidency at agricultural meetings ; and the grand 
question of Poor’s Rates escaped his comprehension, unless 
simplified by the luminous exposition of the Lord of Greyoke. — 

Now, in earlier life, the vicinity of Crohampton Castle had been 
one of the greatest obstacles to the frequency of Howardson’s 
visits to Greyoke. — ^From his boyhood upwards, he had regarded 
the Earl as a bore of the first mc^itude , — a of the constellation 
Comes. — Lady Lucy and Lady Caroline too had been impedi- 
ments. — As he occasionally permitted himself to say amonc his 
friends, Suc/i faces are only ornamental when attached to 
the water-spouts of a cathedral.” — Even when Lady Lucy 
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became the wife of a widowed duke«— (one of thoeie square 
masses of passive consequence which had overawed him in the 
House of Lords as with the d^ity that invests even a fiagment 
of stone when we know it to & of Druidical origin ^ — ) he had 
not felt himself safe in submitting to the civilities of the 
family. — Lady Caroline was still grimly in wait for him, like 
the spectre of some withered ancestress of the reign of the 
Conqueror !— 

But, strange to tell, once enwrapt in his peers’ robes, he 
beheld all this with a different eye. Once enrolled in the same 
feudal corps with the Crohampton tribe, and entitled like them 
to regard the sons of the soil merely as enfranchised ser& 
attached to the glebe, — a subaltern portion of the human race, — 
the narrow-sightedness of the Earl seemed suddenly converted 
into a loftier view of human rights ; and the diy self-possession 
of the passionless Lady Caroline, into an ** air of distinction !” — 
There were strong grounds of sympathy between them. They 
were alike entitled to oppose a barrier to the developments of 
social life ; — and profess their national religion of love of Liberty 
in the same modified and contracted sense tliey practised the 
equalizing humilities of Christianity: — their interpretation of 
both faiths, the human and divine, being derived from the reve- 
lations of the Heralds’ College. 

The early habits of Lord Buckhurst classed him among those 
who regard their little native island as a sort of bachelor-lodging, 
for which Italy supplies a garden, France a drawing-room, and 
Germany a library and bath. — But now that, by promotion, he 
had acquired rights of lordly pro{)rietorship in tnc tenement, he 
fancied that to see the little lodging kept in repair, and swept 
and garnished, was a duty that acquired dignity at his han^ 
and was only appreciable by those similarly privileged. 

One of the wittiest modern writers of Germany, Henry Heine, 
has observed that the English love Liberty like a lawful wife, — 
the French like a mistress, — and the Germans like a grand- 
mother ; — that the English, with all their pretended domestic 
affection, occasionally thrash their loving spouse or sell her at 
Smithfield ; — while the French commit a thousand extravagances 
for the object of their illicit love, whom they asphyxiate with 
charcoal if unable to enjoy her society in their own way. 
Whereas the sober-suited Germans, who indulge in no ecstasies 
in honour of their grandmother, treat her with habitual defer- 
ence ; and, rich or poor, secure her a comfortable place for life 
in their chimney-corner ! — 

To this classification, the moral philosopher ought to have 
added, that it is only the brutal order of En^shman who cudgels 
his wife or sells her in a halter, that ever mvishes upon her the 
vital warmth of an ardent heart i the cultivated Englishman, 
privileged to have griffins or sea-horses painted on his chariot- 
panels! — and monsters in stone set up over his lordly gate- 
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a treats her with calm urbanity, — sends her to court with a 
nd necklace round her neck, — prefers the painted Stniles 
of some acttess, — and when she is in peril of her 1^, lays down 
straw before her door and goes to the opera. — 

Such was the comu^ tenderness experienced by the Lords 
Ciohfunpton and Buddiurst towards the national Liberty they 
were pl^ed to love and comfort in sickness and in health, — 
worship with their bodies and endow with their worldly sub- 
stance; — and, from this fellow-feeling, arose between them 
a camaraderie such as forms the nearest substitute for friend- 
ship — the pinchbeck of an ostentatious poverty of nature. 

For with the Crohampton family, jLoi*d Buckhurst felt no 
^asion to dissemble the dawning pride which, at White’s and 
in the wider world, he buttoned as carefully under his frock-coat 
as though it were the trace of the branding-iron. — The thing of 
which he stood most in fear was to incur a suspicion in the World 
of attaching importance to his new honours; and he laboured to 
be at ease in them, as a mechanic to seem accustomed to his 
Sunday clothes. — 

Howardson 7tsed to be a very pleasant fellow !” was the 
commentary of White’s, on the gratuitous efforts he was making ; 
— he will probably be so again when he becomes better 
ac^ainted with Lord Buckhurst,” — 

For thoi^h London is the metropolis of modem Europe 
where nobility exercises the greatest influence — an influence 
more extensive than was ever attained by the grandees of Spain, 
whose privileges were only in proportion to the despotism of the 
throne, — ^it is also the city where the hyj)ocrisy of independence 
most prevails. The bad^s of chivaliy are seldom assumed unless 
when the wearer is stretched upon the rack of a royal presence ; 
and the rainbow-show of ribbons gracing the button-holes of the 
Continent, is with us confined to the bonnets of our wives and 
winkers of our horses. — The only outward and visible sign of 
aristocratic distinction in London consists in the motley array of 
the ser\'ants’ hall. But our pride is not the less existent, because, 
like the secret cuirass of Cromwell, worn under our garments. 
The affected nonchalance of »the aristocracy, assumed in the 
first instance to deprecate the jcalou^ of the middle classes, i^ 
however, thoroughly thrown away. — The policy good for France 
or Spain, is no more applicable to the use of our constitutional 
country, than the persiennes and Venetian blinds to which we 
pretend as if we knew the meaning of sunshine, l^hc freedom 
of the subject is with us too well established, and we possess too 
complete an equality before the laws of the country, to make the 
exhiWon of an embroidered garter a matter of envy. — The 
people are too strong in their rights to be tempted into setting 
up a guillotine because certain classes of the community dress 
their trencher-scrapers in purple or crimson, or are entitlea to tie 
a blue ribbon across their shoulders on appearing at the levee of 
their sovereign 1— 
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Nevertheless, the graces of humility and affability are as much 
affected as if the untitled world experienced envy and venera- 
tion for empty honours, only formidable when connected with 
feudal rights of the daj's of chivalry, long extinct ; and by the 
time Lord Buckhurst had enjoyed his honours for a year, he had 
lost all his former graceful insouciance of manner in his en- 
deavours not to give himself airs. — The play of countenance 
which at Dr. Clifton’s had won the gentle heart of Gertrude 
Montresor, was now wholly obliterated — not by the ploughshare 
of care, but by the assumption of a mask of poco-curanteism. 

For in a country so remarkable for gravity of countenance as 
England, — where a woman is seen selling a doll or a man 
frizzing a wig, with a seriousness of deportment worthy to work 
a problem in Euclid or figure beside the death-bed of an arch- 
bishop, — a passive immobility of feature that would have glorified 
the pencil of Velasquez, constitutes one of the characteristics of 
the aristocratic estate. 

Such was the charm of Lady Caroline Cranwcll in the eyes 
of Lord Buckhurst ! — The heroines of Madame Tiissaud were 
fully as animated ; and the mutable complexion of Apollonia 
Hunst, and varying expression of the fine eyes of Lady Rachel 
Lawrance, became odious in his recollection, compared with the 
steady fixedness of feature he reverenced as indicative of con- 
sciousness of a definite place among those whose passage through 
life leaves a permanent trace in the records of time, like other 
objects photographically delineated, by shutting out the sunshine 
from the rest. 

He began to find t!roham])ton Castle a resource against the 
solitude of Greyoke ; where his hospitalities were limited alike 
by want of means, and want of geniality. At Crohampton, he 
was sure of the sort of conversation that suited him. The events 
reported there under the name of news, were of the conventional 
and trivial order in which his soul delighted. The nature of the 
hosts and of the guests they assembled was hard, round, and 
smooth as a billiard ball ; — no obtrusive angles, — not even a pre- 
tence at grace or adornment beyond their specific hardness, 
smoothness, and sphericity. 

The Earl, evidently of opinion that a man of a certain age like 
Lord Buckhurst, could scarcely find a more appropriate wife 
than a woman no longer young, like his daughter, and that Lady 
Car., as his alter ego was a very fitting partner of his ** egoism for 
two,” — extended the same encouragement to the new peer he 
had formerly done to the youthful esquire of Greyoke ; taking 
occasion, moreover, to insinuate to his guest that if Lady Caro- 
line Cranwell still remained Lady Caroline Cranwell, it was 
only the result of a long-existing ambition to become Lady 
Caroline Howardson. — 

But Lord Buckhurst, though enchanted to be invited as a 
guest, had no idea of being kidnapped as a son-in-law ; and 
when he found that the attentions he received from Crohampton 
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Castle concealed sinister designs, (like the Hail, Caesar 1” of 
the assassins who prostrated themsewes at the feet of the great 
Julius only to secure access for their diggers to his heart,) 
he began secretly to expatiate on the baseness of human nature, 
which is incapable of affording its hospitality to a neighbour or 
making him free of house and home, without premeditating the 
injury of tying a millstone round his neck, in the form of a 
superannuated daughter. — 

Tor though enrolment in the pa^s of Burke and Lodge so 
far influenced the principles of Lord Buckhurst as to make him 
fancy it possible for a wife of his own to be as endurable as he 
had hitherto found the wives of his friends, he bad thoroughly 
made up his mind if he did marry, to do himself the amplest 
justice. A peer of the realm with a fortune of only seven tliou- 
sand per annum, is not in a situation to marry for love ; still less 
to sacrifice himself to the love he may happen to inspire. — 
Above all, a man jivliose heart is set on auding a wing to his 
family mansion, is forced to convert the quiver of Cupid into a 
hod, and his Arrows into a trowel. — The Lord of Greyoke had 
consequently decided to remain single, or double his fortune in 
doubling his condition. 

The weakness (almost amounting to a vice) of tuft-hunting, 
is doubtless, contemptible enough, and sufficiently prevalent in 
the world, to prove that the world abounds in sneaks. The 
chance of having been italicised by an apt and specific name, 
has served indeed to endow a very common English failing with 
very uncommon notoriety. — For the chanictcr of a tuft-hunter is 
one the odiousness of which is easily attributable to any indivi- 
dual of inferior rank addressing courtesies to one of a higher, let 
the^ deference emanate from whatever source or origin ; and tuft- 
hunting being necessarily the vice of people of Tow degree, it 
cannot be too foully stigmatized. 

But to how many persons of hi^h degree would the infamy 
extend, if an equally explicit designation pointed out to shame 
the highborn purse-hunters, who court the company of the 
rich ! — the pitiful nobles who vouchsafe neither their love nor 
friendship under a certain ratiq of remuneration; — but [scruple 
not to dip in the dish with the millionary Jew, pr wed with the 
heiress of one enriched by the spoils of the gaming-table ! — By 
comparison with the needy honourables who aispose of the favour 
of their company for the price of a dinner, the paltry tuft- 
hunters are deciaedly in the minority I — 

The best thing Lord Buckhurst found to do with the coronet 
(a right and title to which he fancied had ennobled the blood 
of his ancestors through a dozen generations) was to put it up to 
auction to the highest bidder, while pretending to exercise a 
fair free choice in the election of his partner for life. Hence- 
forward, he hoped to be two to one against the alligator, and 
complete its subjugation by placing a golden curb and snaffle 
betMjeen its fearful jaws. — 
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^Les ancieiui aTo&ent nn gwd respect poor les femmeB; mais iJs croyoient 
hoDorer leor modestie en se taiaant sar lenra antrea rertas. Sor oe principe, im 
Spartiat entendaat un ctranger fatre de magnifiquea elogea dea talena d’mie dime, 
rmterronipit en col^re, ^daant que c*ctait m^dire d’nne ^me de bien. 

** Chez nona, la femme la pins eatimee eat eeUe qui fait le plna de bruit, de wai 
Ton parle le plus, qu’on Toit le plus dans le monde, chez qni Ton dine le pma 
Bonrent, qui doime le plus impcTieusement le ton, qui juge, tranche, decide, pro* 
nonce, aaaigne anx talena leur m^riter— anx vertns lenra degree et lenra places, et 
dont lea hnmblea aavana mendient le plna baaaement la faTeur.*’— J. J. BoussEau. 

To follow the gradual deterioration of a mind created for noble 
purposes, but degraded by worldly usage, is a task about as 
tempting as that of a Parisian ch^annier ; who gropes under the 
shadow of night in heaps of dirt, rags, and shavings, for the 
chance of occasionally finding a few spangles or a lost jewel 

Suffice it, therefore, in a few words, that the mean proprietor 
of noble Greyoke, condescended to all the basmesses usually 
perpetrated by purse-hunters ; though under the influence of an 
overweening vanity tliat would not content itself with second 
best He chose to have youth and beauty with his bride, in 
addition to lands or money-bags; and those endowed with 
money-bags or lands in addition to beauty and youth, chose to 
have something better in exchange than a discredited row^, — a 
peevish egoist of a certain age. — Defying the spur of steel ap^ 
pended to the heel of so feeme a knight, the alligator, conse* 
quently, laid him sprawling in the dust, and made off to shelter 
in a purer element. 

For five long years did the discomfited Buckhurst waste his 
time in these unprofitable pursuits ; — now, arrayed in the lion*s 
skin of pride, now in the monkey’s skin of dandyism, — ^in both 
an animal of small account. — He who had liitherto enjoyed his 
torpor of ease like a serpent goiged with prey or an idol stupi- 
fiea by incense, laboured in pursuit of matrimonial enrichment as 
unremittingly as a galley-slave in a mine; either fluttering 
among the wooden butterflies of fashion, or parading the 
honours of his caste in the sight of some vulgarian in all the stiff 
emblazonment of a herald’s tabard. — But alike in vain ! — Never 
had cautious selfishness so overshot the mark. 

^*At ten years old,” says a sapient philosopher, "a man is 
influenced by cakes, — ^at twenty, by the smiles of woman,— at 
titoy, by the cogencies of books, — at forty; by the gauds of am- 
bition, — at fifty, by the glitter of gold I” — Be it surmised how fSnr 
Lord Buckhurst had progressed along the road of life, that his 
heart and soul were now absorbed in 3ie counting of coin 1— 

“ I am going to dine with the Attorney-General,” said he, 
one day, in answer to an invitation to dinner from Lord Crohamp- 
ton ; — an old schoolfellow of mine, who has turned his abilities 
to some account ; — ^for with a patrimony of only a few thousand 
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pounds, he is now in the enjoyment of seven or eight thousand 
a-year.”— 

** Which no doubt he knew much bettm: how to gain than 
to spend r^-HpetcHTted the Earl , — ** What savair vivre can a man 
possibly attain in Westminster Ilall?” 

'^Sir Thomas ^uley attained there a certain saeotr jmr, 
wfai(^, as &r as himself is concerned, comes to the same thing,’’ 
replied Lord Buckhurst, fractiously. The saimr vivre is an 
exercise of one’s vanity — the active principle of one’s sentient 
enjoyment” — 

"You would have met at my house,” said the Earl, "another 
old school-fellow of yours,— a capital fellow, — Jack Honcyfield 
of Gronington Park.” — 

" 1 always found him a sad beast,” said Buckhuist, shrugging 
his shoulders, — "noisy and unpolished to the last dewee,”— 

" The mere rusticity of a sportsman 1” replied Lora Crohamp- 
ton, with a smile of indulgence. "Besides, all the merit want- 
ing in Honeyfield is supplied by that of his cook. — Honcyfield 
came into his uncle’s fine fortune a year ago ; and spends it not 
as our neighbours, those dreadful Langleys do, in brocaded cur- 
tains and services of plate, — ^but like a rational being, in keeping 
the best table in London ! — I admit that people are banning to 
call it ^ Honeyfield’s ordinary!’ — But what then? — One meets 
the best society there, — Honeyfield evidently wanted to persuade 
Caroline to take the head of his house ; — ^but the foolish girl 
would not hear of it.” 

Lord Buckhuist, aware that the Earl had asserted the same 
thing of himself, knew what weight to attach to the story. But 
he could not forbear observing — " I always understood that Sir 
John Honeyfield was to marry a fair cousin of his, of the name 
of Hurst ?” — 

"Yes, — ^there was an engagement between thgn — a family 
arrangement, in which the inclinations of neither were con- 
sulted But when the young lady came of age, and into the 
enjoyment of her fortune, she declared off, and took the veil, I 
or something of that sort.” 

Having said his say, Lord* Crohampton stepped into his 

a ham and drove home to dress for dinner ; little suspecting 
e had accomplished one of the purposes of Providence, as 
unwittingly as the outterfly conveys from flower to flower the 
fertilizing farina it has brushed with its careless wings, or as the 
bird transfers to a distant region the seed it has pilfered for its 
own sustenance. — Unintentionally, indeed, had he acquainted his 
intended son-in-law with a fact it greatly concerned him to 
know J— " . 

For Apollonia Hurst, single, and in the enjoyment of eighty 
thousand pounds, was a veij diflerent person to Lord Buck- 
hurst in search of a wife, from pretty little Apol-blossom, a 
minor, to the listless Howardson of the clubs. She was nm 
really worth " inquiring after !”— 
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But WHERE ? — Who could afford him intelli^Dce of the gentle 
being whose existence on the face of the earm was as that of a 
tuft of wood-sorrcl, lying like a lost emerald in the heart of some 
gloomy forest? The only person of whom he could have ob- 
tained the clue he wanted, was Lady Rachel Lawrance ; with 
whom, since leaving Hal kin Street for a loftier habitation, he had 
held no communication. With an audacity of self-reliance, 
however, worthy of the century, he decided that he had only to 
extend his hand anew in token of conciliation, to have it grasped 
with gratitude. — And it was so. 

But the Lady Rachel of to-day was a very different being 
from the l-iady Kachel of four years before. In the first place, 
she had attained high consideration in the world from the pub- 
licity of her husband’s irregularities; — the sec-saw justice of 
England being apt to weigh the virtues of one person, by placing 
in an opposite scale the vices of another. 

The Lady Rachel of to-day, accordingly, was thoroughly 
emancipated from the timidity of mind and manner engendered 
for a time by an unnatural attainment of independence. If she 
had not attached friends to her side, she had collected adherents ; 
and fortified by their support and applause, gave the law she had 
been formerly compelled to receive. If she welcomed Lord 
Buckhurst back to her society, it was merely with a view of 
enrolling him in this numerous association. Her house was now 
at once a bureau esprit rniA bureau de politique ; — and the ad- 
hesion of one of the best speakers in the Upper House and 
most eminent judges of the tribunal of fine taste, — ^was duly 
appreciated : — the great artists frequenting her society assigning 
as much authority to his ipse dixit, as the ministers to his ayes and 
noes. — Even the celebrated commander, of whom a foreign 
writer has bitterly observed, that/* Fortune raised him aloft m 
triumph on the buckler of Victory, only to make manifest the 
meanness of^ his proportions,” appeared to value the voice of 
Buckhurst of Greyoke far more nighly than the heiresses of the 
United Kingdom valued his hand. 

So it was, therefore, that for the remainder of the season 
Lord Buckhurst dined once a-week with Mayonnaise, the cook 
of the **sad beast” Sir John Honeyfield; and once a-week, with 
the godmother of the Roman-catholic heiress. 

Of the object of the latter concession, as yet, he said not a 
word ; dreading that precipitation in his inquiries might place 
Lady Rachel on her guard, or at least give her an opportunity of 
placing Apollonia on hers. It was essential to his attempt to 
find the fortress ungarrisoned. 

Amid the huriy and confusion of our tumultuous Babylon, 
(the only metropolis of Europe where the swallows find neither clay 
nor quiet for their nests,) people are oftener off their guard than 
elsewhere ; as the march of a coming enemy is most audible and 
visible across the stillness of the plains. One night, therefore, when 
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Lady Rachel LamaiK^ was busied in looking over the fantastic 
sketch-book of Flightington the academician, and Ustening at 
one and the same moment to a new capriccio of Thalberg, and a 
new theory on comets from Dr. Sehensternus the Prussian astro- 
nomer, wlme waitine the announcement of the carriage that was 
to convey her to a cucal ball, Lord Buckhurst observed, (as he 
stood examining the sketches over her shoulder,) pointing the 
while, in a fanciful illustration of one of Uhland's ballad, to 
a figure that exhibited some slight analogy with that of Apol- 
blossom,— “ By the way, yonder sea-nymph reminds one a httle 
of that little Roman-catholic finend of yours. — I forget what 
became of her. — Did she die — or marry Honeyfield— or what? 
But no ! now I think of it, tlie ^ man of whacks,’ as we used to 
call Honeyfield at college, is still a bachelor.” 

A bachelor, because, instead of becoming his wife, Apollonia 
Hurst on coming of age was idiot enough to enter a W- 
cfuimger observed Lady Rachel, continuing to turn over the 
leaves of the skctch;book, — the rustling of which, rendering her 
words partly inaudible, was to her eager auditor as tlic rustling 
of the leaves of the Book of Fate ! — 

I should have thought,” observed he, coolly, that her 
father’s bouse might have afforded a pleasanter alternative.” 

*‘Hcr father’s house is the grave!” — replied Lady Rachel, 
carelessly fastening the clasp of one of her rich bracelets. — ‘‘ My 
poor old cousin did not long survive the flurry occasioned in his 
quiet existence by Apol’s whims and caprices. — ^Instead of af- 
fording him pleasure, his daughter’s arrival in England was like a 
ray of light suddenly penetrating into a cavern, to scare with its 
brightness some bird of night long habituated to the gloom. — The 
consequence was, that, on attaining her majority and the enjoy- 
ment of five thousand a year, the foolish girl had neither home to 
receive her nor friend to advise her against seeking so desolate 
a retreat as tlie obscurity of a Mguinage .^' — 

The carriage was just then luckily announced: for though 
Lord Buckhurst was far from one of those the text of whose 
heart is printed in their face. Lady Rachel could scarcely have 
failed to notice his air of vexation on learning that he had allowed 
so rich a prize to slip through his fingers. — 

Aware, however, that the vows of a Icauirie arc not of the 
binding nature of other religious orders, already he had deter- 
mined to make an essay whether the heart of the humble virgin of 
the Ursulines were as placable as that of the highflying damelfo 
knowing in the whereabout of comets. But not before the end 
of the season ! To a London man, w'hether in or out of parlia- 
ment, the season is a species of Sabbatical year, in which no busi- 
ness can be done. 

Moreover, as frequent disappointment and long suspense 
renders apathetic natures more patient, though tending to in- 
crease the irritability of the excitable, he said to himsdf while 
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contemplating his new prefect, as he would have done in survey* 
ing a pheasant pSbte — ** Vdla im nwrgeau qui se mangemfroidF^ 

The circle of Lady Rachel was, in fact, an agreeable addition 
to his London pleasures. Widiout entering into the flights of 
her pet ideologues, or the factions of her mercenary Usogmm of 
letters, he derived the same pleasure from contemplating ^ 
impetuosity of their ideas and emotions we feel in surveying 
from the shore the turbulence of a troubled sea. There was 
something in the perpetual moral movement of its opinions and 
principles, refreshing to his inert nature as the breezy current of 
winds vouchsafed by Providence to dispel the stagnant vapours 
of the earth. 

There was a certain reflective brilliancy, too, in the coterie of 
heaux-csprltSf which seemed to illustrate ml admitted witliin the 
magic circle ; and as the eloquence of an orator resides nearly as 
much in his auditors as in himself, he was not sorry to have 
secured an audience qualified to double the measure of his quali- 
fications. For albeit his lordship affected, to leave his light 
under a bushel, he had it secretly at heart to let its lustre shine 
through a crevice. — He chose to be as fully recognised as a man 
of talent, as was compatible with his more show^y vocation of a 
man of the world. 

In the iniuor tlieatre, the Thiatre des Eleves^^ managed by 
Lady Rachel Law'rance, the flash of wdt, — the clash of argument, 
— the dash of hypothesis, — the lash of criticism, — the crash of 
theories, — the gasli of satire, — produced a sort of perpetual melo- 
drama, which afforded for a time a startling excitement. — ^By 
degrees, however, he grew weary of the froth and roar of the 
angry ocean, in whose storms he had taken delight, — “ Nul si 
grand jour ijui ne vimt d vespres — and he began to be displeased 
that the stage should be perpetually occupied by the comparses 
of the dramatis persona:^ and at finding her ladyship’s word a law 
as regarded changes of scenery and decorations. Baron Buck- 
hurst of Greyoke had no idea of being placed on a level with 
varnishers of canvas and stirrers of crucibles. If he deigned to 
enter the republic of letters, it must be as dictator. — He even 
expected tlie wits of the day to mix a little sugar and water with 
their alcohol, to accommodate its fiery particles to his enfeebled 
aristocratic palate. — lie chose to have opinions set apart for him ; 
shorn of their rugged coats, and stamped on the Jlcmk with his 
c^onet — Classics must be issued for his sole use, as for the 
dfl^bin of France, — classics ad usum delpldnV ^ — 

The alligator, howeviir, thought fit to resist ; — and Imog before 
the prorc^ation of parliament, Lord Buckhurst had decided, that 
if he formerly found it fatiguing to tame down his progress to the 
slow march of a herd of asses, it was far more so to keep up with 
the rattling pace of a pack of high-mettled racers, starting for the 
St. Leger or a steeple chase. 

Nor was he in better conceit with the circles of fashion, — in 
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which the cackle of the parrot was substituted for the solemn 
hooting of the owl; — and he be^ to loathe die noisy, unmeaning^ 
ungraceful pageant of London life, as we do an ofteiMeen panto- 
mime, with whose tricks we are familiar, and whose sparkles and 
fbib have become tarnished. — Leaving his proxy, therefore, with 
ministers, without hinting to friend or foe the object or destination 
of his journey, he took his departure for the Netherlands. — 

Now if there be a spot on earth in striking contrast with the 
living, breathing movement and enterprise of London, it is Flan- 
ders: — ^that mouldering corpse of departed greatness, whereof 
Charles V. was the Prometheus; but which, having suffered its 
vital spark, to evaporate, lies extended in its nook on the sur- 
face ot Europe, like a body preserved from corruption in cer- 
tain churchyards, by conversion into adipose matter. Colossal 
cities, decimated of their population, — ancient institutions, from 
which the waves of human life have receded, — exhibit on all 
sides a tortior of nature arising from a sluggish circulation of the 
blood, ana unexcitable nervous system. — Lord Buckhurst had 
not spent four-aud-twenty hours in the land, before he felt be- 
nighted ; and began to listen for the striking of the clocks, and 
feel a sort of mildew overs])rcading his frame. — 

No wonder, poor child, she should have taken refuge in a 
cloister against the innutritions dreariness of such a clime !” — 
mused he. — I remember once seeing a picture by Albert 
Durer of the Garden of Eden, — and such a picture ! — I can 
understand now why Flanders is the most catholic of countries. 
— It is only by keeping their eyes steadily fixed on Heaven, that 
tlie Flemish are enabled to overlook the monotony of their earthly 
existence.” — 

Meanwhile, as tlie time approached for the interview, he 
began to understand the anluousness of his undertaking, and 
fe^ overpowered by the idea of confronting a religious commu- 
nity. Tne quietude of such a spot, — the very rustle of its robes, 
— recurred to his recollection like an omen ! — 

In earlier 3^ears he had, of course, as became a young English- 
man, of birth and fortune, scampered through his grand tour on 
quitting college. But being jusjt then possessed by the devil of 
fox hunting, so as to have only from April till October at his 
disposal, he had made a two days’ mouthful of Flanders ; and all 
he knew^ of Beguines or Beguignages, was that (having thought 
right to verifr on the spot the reminiscences of Corporal Trim 
and my Uncle Toby, anent what the former calls ‘^the young 
begging nuns,”) he had learnt from his Flemish valet de place 
that Beghynages vrere uncloistered convents, instituted by a 
certain Countess Joan of Constantinople, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, in Brussels, Bruges, Ghent, and Mechlin little walled 
communities, several streets in extent, subjected like other 
convents to a superioress and rigid rule of life ; but without 
compulsory seclusion or irrevocability of vow. 
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He was then too much in haste to proceed to the Rhine, to 
take the trouble of visiting the peaceful citadel of one of these 
holy sisterhoods ; the only feeling they excited in the mind of 
thc*^ fashionable tourist, being a regret that no such sage institu- 
tion subsisted in England, wr the safe disposal of spinsters of 
small fortune, who have converted Bath into a tabby colony for 
the kittening of scandal. 

Now, however, that he had made up his mind to attempt an 
interview with one of these scmi^cloistered maidens, that which 
had before appeared a modest retirement from the noisier plea- 
sures of life, assumed an air of conventual severity. 

He knew not how to approach so saintly a community. To 
/as worldly mind, tlic humble Beguines seemed triply guarded 
round by a sanctity more appalling than all the state environing 
the precincts of the courts of kings. 

“ So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity,” that Apollonia Hurst 
wore a charmed dignity in his eyes, like the lad}’^ in Coraus. 

Though educated in the convent of the Ursulines at Bruges, 
it was into the Great Beghynagc of Ghent she had retreated, — 
unwilling to wound the feelings of the good sisters so dear to 
her, by entering before their eyes another religious community 
than their own. 

Tliither, therefore, did Lord Buckhurst betake himself, and 
the emotion of awe we have described laid an iron grasp upon 
his heart as he approached the ejuaint old city of Charles V. and^ 
the Artcvcldes; — ^which for /urn contained no monument of 
greater interest than the Beghynagc which in t/ieir time passed 
for an antiquity. 

A question or two addressed to the dv place of the hotel 
wliere he sot up his rest with the view of intimating his arrival 
to the fairest of Apol-blossoms, having sufficed to betray his 
curiosity on the subject of Beghynages, he was informed there 
was no' better occasion of viewing the communitj" than when 
assembled for evening service, to w hich strangers are admitted 
without reserve. 

Though much relieved by finding himfeelf able to reach the pre- 
sence of the lady of his speculations without exciting imperti- 
nent sunniscs, it was a severe trial to rise from table for the 
purpose, with his dinner half digested. Nevertheless, at the ap- 
pointed hour, he slepped into the carriage provided for him, and 
proceeded to the Beghvnage, 

Tlie day had been sfiowery ; increasing the humid exhalations 
of the amphibious city, which broods like some aquatic bird over 
the channels of the four rivers at wffiose confluence it is moored. 
Mists were rising in all directions from tlie canals, — hanging 
upon the quaint old Flemish frontages of the quays, and impart- 
ing mystery to the opening vistas of those aquatic gangw'ays. 
Here and there, a fisherman was lowering his net into the muddy 
stream as unconcernedly as though the barracks, hospitals, and 









monasteries bttiihixig thrir loathsome feet in its waters^ were sd 
many verdant avenues of alders. The whirring ketones of the 
biw city were still,— the glow of its furnaces e^^gui^ed for the 
nigm; and all he heard was, from the Beghynage a&r, the ^ 

— “squilla dl lontano 
Che pflja il giorno pianger obe si xnaore ” 


There was something mysterious and depressing in the misti- 
ness of the scene ; — where, among the passing multitudes, no 
single sonl was cognizant of his name or race. Thanks, how- 
ever, to the same inspiration which fostered the eloquence of his 
maiden speech, --(z. e, a bottle of excellent Neierstein with which 
he bad armed his courage, — ) Lord Buckliurst was in gay or 
rather in wanton spirits. 

"The pretty girl of eighteen must have expanded into a 
lovely woman of tnree-and-twenty I” — mused he, oy the road.— 
" I wonder whether I shall recognise her again, or she me ?— 
Truth to say, we took pretty accurate measure of each other’s 
Mrsonal merits. What hours I used to spend gazing into the 
deptha of her hazel eyes, (sweet eyes the colour of tarnished 
silver, or rather the colour which no words can describe !) in 
order to fbeinate her into an equally deliberate survey of my 
own ! — After all, I see no cause to despair of bringing her to 
reason. She was unquestionably much attached to me; and 
though Lady Rachel maliciously contrived to send her out of 
™y way, what has been, may be again. By this time she must 
be tired to death of her dungeon P— * Better a linnet in a bush, 
than an eagle in a c^c,’ quoth the proverb ; — and poor Apol- 
blossom vml most likely be full of gratitude to any one who 
affords her sufficient excuse for setting the wires of hers at de- 
fiance !”— 

As his lordship muttered these self-encouragcmcnts, be was 
passing thro^h me pointed archway of a vener^le gatehouse of 
brick-work, into an extensive area divided by streets and struc- 
tures with high pointed gables, resembling the olden colleges of 
Cambridge, or aiitns-houses of our cathedral towns. Strips and 
patches of turf ornamented the central courts;— in the midst of 
which, predominant over the other buildings with which its 
aspect was strictly in accordance, stood the cWch;— the light 
streaming through the illuminated windows of which, and the 
pealing oigan faintly heard within, afforded the sole interruption 
to the Btilmess and dimness of the scene. 

For at that hour, not a soul was stirring in the Beghynage I — 
Not a light to be seen throughout the windows of either the ' 
convents or detached houses I— Not a sister moving iu the de- 
serted streets !— According to the rule of Ae order, all were as- 
sembled for evening prayer, in the old church into whick Lord 
vot. rv. X 




Backhunit now made his waj^-^nothing doiibtin|'- ^lat lii fiita 
glance would detect in die aeaemblage — 

** The one fair fiice by nalnre mark'd his ovn/V 

But having penetrated the porch, he stood undeceived! 
Though the whole six hundred sisters of the Beghjna^ were 
before him, collected into a mass, not a face was visible! — 
All were on their knees ; — ^the light of the lamps and tapers de- 
taching the deathly whiteness of their stiff opaque wimpes and 
veils, mom the blackness of their gowns of serge. And as they 
knelt with their heads depressed, the white head-covering was 
drawn forward over their faces, so as to form a triai^Iar 
and mystic hood, like the shadowy forms depicted in Rem- 
brandt’s picture of the angels descending the ladder, in Jacob’s 
dream, — a sketch of which sublime conception may be admired 
in the Dulwich Gallerj^ 

Six hundred human beings, praying as with a single soul, yet 
not a single human face apparent I How awful, how unearthly 
those sable figures with their cowled white heads, dimly visible 
by the light of glimmering lamps and tall tapers burning upon 
the altar ; while in the organ-loft high above, in the centre of 
the church, the emanations of a still brighter light served to 
define in dark masses the persons of the Beguines officiating as 
choristers; their sweet voices supplying responses to the oflS- 
ciating priests, and emulating in their gentleness the voices of 
angels answering, in a higher sphere, the interrogation of a 
Being more august ! — 

Lord Buckhurst was so thoroughly panic-struck by the afpect 
of this cohort of kneeling headless beghyns, — from whose 
motionless trunks issued murmurs of prayer, amid clouds of in- 
cense mystic as the scent of the Volcameria, that, for a moment, 
he forgot the purport of his presence in the utter sickness of his 
soul; and was forced to lean for support against one of the 
columns of the church. Till then, he had not believed that the 
earth contained a spectacle capable of rousing him to emotion ! 

Having glanced along the line of sculptured saints obtruding, 
life-like, above the capitals of the columns, and extending their 
hands and the symbols of their faith as in benediction over 
the no less solemn assemblage prostrate below, — he suffered his 
eyes to follow the mass of kneeling figures vanishing in the dis- 
tance into utter darkness; till, at the exti'emity below the 
oigan-loft, a twinkling light suddenly started into life which 
slowly and steadily progressed towards him; exhibitii^ in its 
advance an aisle of motionless forms, on either si£, each 
exactly resembling the other in form, — attitude*— immolality* 

As the light slowly approached, he was unable to reason nim- 
self out of a feeling of awe at its ostensibly spontaneous move- 
ment. Even when, on reaching him, it proved to be merely a 
dark lantern borne by an aged begbyn, whose province it was to 
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^iddndie the tepm at ihe various shrines, he could n 9 t 4i'vest 
huDself of the breathless emotion by vhiich he had, 
possessed. 

By decrees, however, his senses accustomed themselves to the 
subdued light and peculiar atmosphere of the spot ; and as a 
fine voluntary burst from the organ, pealing among the groined 
roofi of the wurch while the prmst uplifted the Host and hun- 
dreds of closely swathed heads depressed themselves yet mpre 
humbly than before, Lord Buchhurst was moved by a strong 
conviction that the faith environed by so many soothing attri* 
butes, — so many touching illusions, — enhanced to the enervated 
senses by harmony and fragrance, — must exercise a doubly con- 
solatory influence over the spirits of those holy women, who 
have retired from the world to renounce or repent its wilder 
enmments. 

He could well understand the rapture with which the ears 
thus vreaned from pleasurable words, must listen to those exalted 
and exalting strains, lie could appreciate the ecstasy produced 
by those bewildering fumes, purporting to typify the emanations 
of a soul in grace uprising, in grateful tenderness, to the footstool 
of the Almighty ! — , , 

The electric chain of ideas which we call the soul, was touched 
within him, connecting him by unseen links w ith a more ex* 
tended scale of animate and inanimate nature ; — 

And he who came to scoff, remain’d to pray !” 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE PHEASANT ; OR, EVERT 
JLAN HIS OWN THIEF. 

A TALE OF OXFORD. BY LUNETTE. 

“ I SAY, Simmons, who stole the President’s pheasant ?” said Hobert 
Augustus Short, bedmaker of St. Mary’s College, Oxford, to the deputy 
under sub-cook’s assistant of the same college. 

“ Oh, no ’un, o’ cos,” w^as Simmdns’s reply. “ No ’un.” 

What an unfortunate fellow is that poor No-one, alias Nobody, says 
some philosophical moralist ; he seems to have come in for everyone’s 
faults and punishments, from the time when Ulysses poked out the 
Cyclop’s eye— do but think what he has to set off against this misfor- 
tune. True it is, he has to bear many faults. Everyone, from Ulysses 
to the tmant schoolboy, requires the aid of Nobody, ns well as of 
Somebody. He, too, alone, comes into the world free from the pri- 
mseval curse : Nemo sive viim nascUur, Remember, loo, how hi^py 
his fife is^Nem eontenttu vimi — the old wine-bibbing Falemiaa knew 
what life was. Nobody,” smgs he, “ lives in contentment.” That he 
was a gourmand, we have equally go^ authority. Grave old iE^hylua 
tells how like Nobody (tliey called him oudeis in those days, only 
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another alias) was to John BnlL When John heard all Monsieiir 
had to say abotit Nong tong paw, he patted his bdly, and murmured, 

I should like to dj^e with Nong tong paw.** Just so, our fnend Nobody. 
If he heard a man had a new cook, forthwith he wanted to dine with 
him. We give the Greek below;* it looks so learned, as the Black 
Brodder told Ahab Meldrum, (see Sam SUck^ No. 3 ;) and as Nobody 
kindly presented him with his love — Nemo pnEstat a»Mwsfr--doubt- 
less, he did not miss his feed. Excellent man was he,” says smne 
rejected author, whose MSS. are so well hnown that not even a 
printer’s devil will read them. Excellent man ! he reads my wridngs 
— 'JVemo mea ecripta legit. 

Stay, good panegyrist ; you forget how wicked Nobody became, 
and how rapidly he A3II into evil courses, free as he was from vice at 
his birth. Ah, how ’i—Nemo repente fuit turpissimns. Pooh, pooh, 
my friend; that only means, it takes Jive years to make an attormy. 

But to return whence we started, os the congreve rocket said when 
they fired him wrong — “ Who stole the President’s pheasant ?” 

He himself ; and thereby hangs a tail, as there did once to the 
pheasant. 

“ Well, but Berkeley, how did you get this pheasant?” asked John 
Montague of his friend, as lie formed a third round a worm fire in 
Berkeley’s rooms, in the third quad of St. Mary’s, one raw evening 
in October. 

** Why, you see, fiueish day, nice warm sun, skified down to Bagley, 
wandered through the wood, saw long tail on a branch, happened to 
have air-gun, up gun, good aim, over went longtail into my pea-jacket 
l)0ckct ; wander back to skiff, drop down with stream — all right — ^have 
him up for supper at nine, with et ceteras. Come, Monson, pass the 
black di'aught.” 

Didn’t any one sec you ?” drawled Monson, as he passed the port. 

“ No, no ; took good care of thatr— dose shave— old Dionysius came 
upon me, not a minute after — ^never a bit the wiser — ^made a bow- 
offered to skiff him back — very polite, and parted.” 

“ Well, wc’ll do the bird justice — I feel jKJckish— though it does 
want an hour to supper,” replied Montague — “ Eh, Monson ?” 

“ Oh, ay,” chorused Monson, rubbing his hands. 

Come in,” shouted Berkeley, as a modest tap was heard at the 
door, and in slided the President’s fiunky, a pleasant, rcd-faced, smirks 
ing man in blue, and nil blue. 

“ President’s compliments—” said the blueman, with a prodigious 
smirk. 

“ And wants to blow me up,” murmured Berkeley. 

‘‘ President’s compliments, Mr. Berkeley, and is much obliged to 
you for the fine pheasant you left for him in the kitchen ; and will be 
very glad if you will partake of it with him to-morrow at five pre- 
cisdy.” 

Eh— oh— oh; — ^yes— confound — much obliged— da— very well — 
pheasant— curse — dinner,” muttered Berkeley, very open-moused ; 
concluding his acceptance of the offer with a long string of excommu- 
nications in a short form. As soon as the messenger had closed the 

* CveeiTttf: avrw ovdne ’i|6eXev.^j£schyluB. Who also tells as that the 'Wizard 

of ihe North was Nobody. £cce sigaam “cO Weif frajiron rotovroc fiayof iert/’ 
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dbor/B^k^j^s indigpwtion at being 
of exploding, when another rap at the 

" nease, sir—” began the deputy’s 

Well, fooir growled Berkeley. 

Please, sir, the President sent for the longtai), soon after he come 
back from his walk ” 

« Well.’* 

** And please, Muster Tompkins wants to know what youll have for 
supper.” ^ 

Nothing!” roared Berkeley, with a rush towards the door that 
sent Simmons down stairs at a railroad pace. 

« To think,” growled Berkeley, as he stamped about his room*— 
to tliink of being outwitted by that fool, old Dennis.” 

Ay, and so deverly too— asked you to dine off your own bird- 
how you’ll ^joy it, Berkeley!” said Montague, with a smile. 

‘‘Enjoy it — I’ll have a cold — ^the measles — ^tho small*pox— any* 
thing — ^I’U not go— I swear — ^yes, that I do.” 

“ I am fully aware that you swear, Berkeley,” rejoined Monson ; 
“ and pretty lustily too ; but swearing wont help the longtail or my 
supper.” 

“ I swear I wont eat any supper until I see that longtail on my 
table cooked and carved. Wont you join, Montague ?” 

“ Put in a clause, not this term— friendship wont carry me fur* 
ther,” replied his friend. “ What say you, Monson ?” 

“ Say for a week, and I’ll moke one of the conspiracy.” 

^ “ Well, well, as you like,” said Berkeley ; “ but now to get tlie 
bird— first let us see where he hangs. Come, Montague, come and 
reconnoitre. Come along, do!” 

“ I’m coming, as the rheumatism said to the teetotaller.” 

“ He is in the pantry, Jolin,” said Berkeley, as they crossed the 
smolL court into which his rooms looked, and approached a grated 
window by the side of a green door in the opposite widl, respectively the 
air-hole and entrance to the back way to the President’s bouse through 
the stone passage and pantry. 

“ Tliere he is, Charley,” replied Montague, peering in at the 
window. “ Caught a glimpse of his appendage— that’s him— rejjpice 
finem — ^look at his tail.” 

Satisfied with their reconnoitre, the tw'o friends returned to their 
council-chamber ; and, after a gex^ many pro’s and cons, decided on 
the plot for the recovery of the bfrd. Dr. Dionysius Tardy, alias 
Slow Dennis, was by no means a fool, as his recapture of Berkeley’s 
pheasant shewed ; but he had his peculiarity— he hated to huriy 
matters. “ Wait a day or two,” he would say ; “ perhaps to-morrow 
will do better.” He believed in the power of delay. It had oucc saved 
* his life — ^he had been challenged — ^his antagonist wanted to fight di- 
r^tly. “ Stay,” said Dennis, “perhaps to-morrow will do better.” That 
night, his murderous fHend got very drunk, rode homewards on a 
tricky horse, and was found in a ditch on the morrow, not the bettor 
for a didocation of the vertebras of the neck. His wife was frightened 
with her first offspring— curious coincidence, they are seldom fright- 
ened with any but the first— and, in consequence, Miss Tardy arrived 
at .the seventh month. 

“ Pity it wasn’t a boy, Dennis,” said an old friend. 


so outwitted was in tha^veiy 9ct 
door introdimd Simmons, 
deputy, in lipamble tone. 
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** Yes/* relied Dennis ; ^ never knew any good come of being in 
a hurry ; perliaps she had waited, it might have been a boy.** 

It was xnidnighllLthe college clock chimed twelve ; and DenniB^ 
closing a heavy folio, prepared to retire to his solitaiy couch-*-for 
Mrs. D. T. was with her mother in Wales— no one was alive in the 
house but Dennis. Better wait a little/* he murmured, as he 
wrapped his dressing-gown round him, wheeled his arm-chair to the fire^ 
and, placing a slippered foot on each hob, began teasing the dre with 
the small poker. 

Bat-tat, rat-tat, went the knocker on the garden door. 

Dennis rose — down he sat— better wait a little,** said he. 

Rat-tat-rata-tat-tat, went the knocker. 

Dennis rose, and candle in hand, descended the stairs, crossed the 
servant's hall, along tlie stone passage to the door. 

“ Wlio*8 there ?* said Dennis. No answer was returned ; so, after 
a short delay, Dennis opened the door, and found nothing. He re- 
turned to his room, and once more teased the fire. 

Again the knocker began to make a noise. 

“ Hum,” muttei cd Dennis — “ some of those foolish boys — ^better 
in bed — ^hum — go down, wont catch them — go to the porter, and set 
him to watch.’* 

With this determination, Dennis once more descended, candle in 
hand— for the niglit was pitch dark, and the college lights were gone 
to bed — ^lie opened the door, and, of course, as he expected, found no- 
thing. Drawing it to gently, so as not to close it quite— for he had not 
got his pass key — ^thc Doctor proceeded across the small court to the 
archway that led into the outer quadrangle, where the porter lodged; 
he had hardly entered the passage, before his candle was knocked over, 
and a voice shouted — “ Here’s the thief ! — after him, Montague!” 

Away went the Doctor, all legs and wings, out of passage, across 
the great quad, through the bishop's arch, round the inner quad, under 
the colonnade, round this pillar, by that, back again through the arch, 
over the great quad, through the kitchen passage towards his own back 
door. Close at his heels came Montague, always near, but never dose, 
calling out, “ Stop thief ! stop thief !” at the top of his voice. Many 
anight-capped head looked out of window; and even the porter thought 
of getting up. 

At length the archway to tlie third quad was gained by the panting 
Doctor, and home was in sight. 

“ I see him !” shouted a voice from above. “ 1*11 teach you to rob, 
you rascal— take tliatl” 

Down came a bucket full of water on the poor Doctor, who, drenched 
to the skin, rushed, half blinded, across the court, and flew into his 
passage, closing the door with a hearty bang. 

** Have you got him, Chaiiey ?” asked Montagu^ in a low tone. 
** Ay, ay, dipt in, and unhooked the beauty in a jiffy.** 

** NoWf then, for the second act— Monson, 1 want yon,” re- 
plied Montague, as his friend came down the stairs^ walked with 
him to the garden door. 

Bang, bang, went the knocker, and ring, ting, the bell, most fa* 
rioudy up came the aroused porter at last, and also the senior tutor. 

“ Azat’s the matter, Mr. Montague?” said the tutor. 

A thief, sir, just leapt the garden wall,” replied John, still knocking. 
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.At last the door was opened : first appeared Dennis, ray cold from 
the water, and hot slightly cross ; then the blueman, in veiy question- 
able skin covers ; and lastly the females of the j^sdiold in white 
array and white faces. ** 

“ Whot’s the matter T* asked Dennis. 

** A thief !** exclaimed Montague, ^e porter, and the tutor,’ tinll 
voce. 

“ Where?” asked the Doctor, with a slight shiver— the night was 
cold, and so was the water. 

** Saw a Mow come out of this door with a light, run after him 
round the quads, under the colonnade, back again through the but- 
tery archway, and, just as I was laying hands on liim, he bounced in 
here— he got a rare ducking first from Berkeley, who saw him coming.” 

“ In here ?” muttered the Doctor — “ good ducking — ^hah ! hah !— 
very good he tried to laugh, but his wet dothes would not let him. 

“ In here?* whispered the blueman, looking behind liim. 

“ In here ?” shrieked the females of tlie household— “ we shall all 
be murdered I — Oh— oli— oh !” ‘ 

“ Shall we search the house, Mr. President ?” asked Montague, 

“ I should like to pay the fellow out for the dance he led me.” 

« No— no, I thank you, Mr. Montague ; doubtless, he ran through 
the kitchen into the garden, and by this time is over the walls— better 
wait till to-morrow. Most likely “he’s got nothing.” 

Oh, but he had, sir — it Avas some bird or other— it looked like a 
pheasant, Mr. President,” replied Montague, mosfwdously. 

“ Eh— ch,” muttered the Doctor — “ lioM better have waited till it 
was drest.” 

** Please, sir, the pheasant is gone,” said tlie blueman, with a queer 
look, half smile, half squint. 

‘‘ Well— well, can’t be helped— thank you, gentlemen— good night 
—we must bear the loss — ^lietter Avait till to-morroAv,” replied Doctor 
Tardy, as he closed the green door, and retired to his bed. 

* # « * # 

Tompkins,” said Berkeley, about noon on tlie following day, as 
he entered the sanctum of the chef de cuisine of St. Mary’s College. 

“ Yes, Mr. Berkeley,” replied Tompkins, saluting military fashion. 

“ Let me have this pheasant for supper to-night, Avith a dish of 
scolloped oysters— at nine, as usual.” 

“ Cehainly, Mr. Berkeley,” replied the chef, laying the bird down 
on the counter. 

** Well,” ejaculated Simmons, as he saw Berkeley well out of the 
culinary precincts — “ I never — ^no, I never see’d sich a likeness afore.” 

Likeness, Simmons?” said his superior. 

** Ay, likeness, Muster T., ’atween that there bird as was prigged 
by the Doctor, ond that there ’un as Muster Barklje has now a brought 
in to be drest.” 

“ Pooh, pooh, Simmons— merely a family likeness.” 

“ May be, may be— there’s a pair on ’em, as the devil facetiously 
observed to his thumbs— family likmiess— well, I never— I vender 
’ who stole the Doctor’s longtail ?— eh, Bluster Tompkins?’ 
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TO — 

BY X188 6XELTOK. 

They tell me thou art changed, indeed— thou that wert once so^ £ur ; 
They say untimely Btreaks of irhite are mingling irith thine hair ; 

Mine own hath lost its golden glow, yet both are in their prime— 

Oh 1 surely Thought and Care have power to do the work of Time. 

They say that those deep azure eyes, shorn of their lustrous might. 

Shed ever on the thankless earth their sad and fkiiing light ; 

And mine, while dimly thxis is traced the record of past years, 

See the vain vows almost effaced by their own bummg tears. 

They say thy smile but rarely comes, or cometh but to pain. 

So mournfully the sadness steals back to thy lip again ; 

And I have leam'd through bitter years to hide with careless brow, 

The passion and the agony that never rest below. 

Ours is a tale too often told — a fate too widely known — 

A weary tale of broken hearts, fond dreams, and hopes o'erthrown ; 

A fate which given by selfish men hath been so drear a doom, 

We, in the grave, where we shall meet, shall find no deeper gloom. 

Poor hearts I so loving, yet so weak — we had not strength to say, 

Ours is the wealth of perfect love — vre give it not away 
For refuge from the angry storm, we paid a fearful price. 

Pouring a whole life's happiness on one vain sacrifice 1 

A^fw, gaining power from our despair, prouder in our regret. 

Truly we keep our earliest vows — we change not, nor forget ; 

But moi'vel much that such a love — so deatmess in its truth — 
Strengthen'd not in that trying hour the timid vows of youth ! 

Alas ! unconscious of the depth of feelings scarcely known, 

Shrinking before the bitter scorn by worldly natures shewn— 

Assail'd alike by friends and foes — by prayers — by threats — by tears I 
Our unforeseeing duty gave the treasured hope of years ! 

Then came that second sacrifice, which held us to our fate, 

Which made t/tee lonely — me a slave — ^widow’d in wedded state ; 

Then the long after-life of woe — this long, long, weary life— 

1 need not tell t/iee of its care, its pain, its hidden strife. 

Its outward calm, its inward storms, its sorrow, and its criipc. 

Its quenchless passions, burning still — nay, gathering strength firom time 
Its idle hopes, its guilty dreams, its yearnings towards the past, 

Ohl this consuming agony viust bring us rest at last. 

Well, but they tell me thou art changed — 'tis this that I would say ; 

And 1 — I would not see the night that follows such a day ; 

Thou I once so bright— so beautiful, I would not see thee naw^ 

With all thy grieft, and all thy wrongs, so plain upon thy brow. 

No I let 08 never meet again— this — tAis my only prayer 
Would it not add a pang to each, to see what each must bear ? 

Come not to rob me of the all that cheers my path of gloom— 

The Memo:^ of what t^ou wert in Youth’s un&emish^ bloom^ 
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THOUGHTS ON FORTUNE-HUNTING. 

IN X SSBISS or VEBT rAHlLUB PAPEIIS^ ADDBEMBO TO THB N1€B TOVNG ION 
or THE PBEfEMT BAT. 

BT THE AVTBOB OF ^^HANBLET C&OSS: OB, THE SPA HUNT.*' 

“ Oh, vrhMt a world of tUo, ilUfiiTouf^d fhnhl, 

Looks handsome in three thonsand pounds a-jear.” 

Sbaespebe. 

“ I own I cannot felicitate anybody that marries for loYe.*’-*HoBACE Walpole. 

Peter Beckporb wrote a large book upon Fox-hunting—* poor Nim- 
rod wrote treatises without end on Sporting-— we have periodicals 
devoted to the cause of the horse and the hound — the chose of the stag, 
the fox, and the hare, but never a word, that we are aware of, on 
Fortune-hunting. Fortune-hunting! — that dear delightful will-o*-the- 
wisp pursuit!— that pleasantest of all pleasant delusions!— that most 
exciting of all exliilarating, soul-stirring, heart-bursting recreationsl— 
that brilliant and irresistible torch at which so many gay moths and 
butterflies flicker, flutter, and bum their wings— never has Fortune- 
hunting been treated of as it ought. 

Whether it is that the parties are unwilling to renew their disap- 
pointments, or whether the success of the successful mokes them 
indifferent for after concerns, or whether the chase is so precari- 
ous, capricious, and uncertain, as to defy all rules and regulations, 
or whatever may be the cause for the silence wc know not, but in 
these days of universal inkshed, it does seem somewhat suiprising that 
no one should have attempted to bring a subject so popular, so com- 
prehensive, and so widely alluring, down to something like rules. 
Not only does it embrace the schemes and subtlety of the hunter, but 
the wiles, the wariness, the watchfulness of the hunted. 

The same hand that trimmed the hook, spread the net, and set the 
snare, can tell how near the victim took the bait, entered tbe meshes, 
or grazed the noose. Better far than the fox-hunter can lie tell to 
what point he ran with a breast-high scent, when the ardour began 
to slacken, and how the game was ultimately lost. Lord! a good run, 
beginning with the acquaintance of the paities, the manosuvrings of 
a mother, the innocence of the father, the calculations of the gentle- 
man, the deductions of the lady, the eggings-on of the aunt, the 
interrogatories of “ the friend,” the cross-purposings of both— above 
all, the plaudits of the lookers-on, — and then the cold blowings when 
the engagement is announced, with the eagerness with which former 
promoters assist the “break-off,” would furnish a whole Encyclopaedia 
of instruction for the young, and entertainment for our popular friend 
—the Million! 

It certmnly is an extraordinary attribute of womcn-kind, that some 
have quite as much pleasure in breaking-off a match as they have in 
promoting one— nay, more; we verily believe they like it better, and 
promote many hopeless ones for the sake of enjoying the mortiflea- 
tions, bewailings, and complainings of the parties. To be sure, there 
may be something favourable in the position; for a man just well 
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ifl much easier caugli^ 

with a broken leg is eader taken than One without 
has then a good chance; sAe it is who cm pmr ibfi tialm ^QOAjpb^ 
tion into his wounded spirit, hintiiig that her fne^ .wa6.:iw^ ^l^obclv ^ 
enough,’’«-***that all things considered he is weiD out oCthe , 

had a lucky escape, and that hell fbd plenty of women ready 
at such a chancel Can a man be so ungdObnt as not te^ dm ' 

donte^s sincerity by asking her to be that happy soother?. Cei^taj^j^:;. 
not, especially tf she has as much tin as tathert < v . 

From this lost sentence it will be inferred that we are not goio^ to 
write a sighing, lackadaisical, marry^fordove-i-*cal treatise* Certainly 
not; inde^ our title and mottoes would f^uit us of so foul an asperr;. 
sion* Wc will be very honest on that point— -much honester thao^tbo 
ladies who are oftentimes quite as mercenary, without our candour^ 
Of course, there arc some bright exceptions, dear deUghtful little 
darlings, who think of nothing but the man his^lf ; but then, *o4*rot . 
it! — they seldom have anything ! We don’t blame any little dear for 
feeling happier witli a man that can keep her four, than, she would 
with onothoi* who could only keep her a pair of horses; but aU we 
mean to say is, that upon the balance,” as the betting men SBy^ 
women are quite as mercenary as men. They mayn’t care for monie|y 
—merely as money — ^golden sovereigns, and so on, but they think 
quite as much of the enjoyments to be procured with money— the 
diamonds, the opera-boxes, the barouche, the dash, the dinner-parties, 
the dance, and the devil knows what! Nay, more; for most men— 
real men, we mean, in contradistinction to boys — ^morry for quiet; 
whereas nine girls put of ten marry for the sake of being their own 
mistresses, and beginning to racket 

And upon our life, now that we have got tiie pen in our hand, we 
may odd our belief that the less a girl brings, the more she thinks 
herself entitled to spend — upon the principle, most likely, of long 
previous privation. 

Ouf uncle Solomon Skinflint, of Aldermanbury — a man whose 
name will be held in reverential esteem so long as money is adored, 
and the Monument on Fish-street Hill, 

** Like a ts^l bally, lifts its head and lies'’ — * 

our uncle Solomon Skinflint, we say — a man of infinite prudence and 
frugality, albeit of the Goldsmith’s Company, always said to us— 
“Whatever you do, Jack, marry an heiress; they are just as easy 
caught as other girls, and not half so extravagant^^ But, Lord bless 
us! how is a man to be able to judge, unless he has a fortune of his 
own to catch one with. Our uncle had no receipt for heiress-catching 
—at least if ho had, it was not left among his papers; still, that was 
the opinion of a man who knew “ what was what,” for he elbowed his 
way through life for cighty-two years, and left; a hundred thousand 
beUnd him! Glorious man! It shews we have a real veneration for 
money, for though we didn’t get a “ stiver” of it, we still fed a sort of 
honour reflected on ourself, as being the nephew of a man who was 
“ Proctored,” and “ Doctors’ Commoned,” to the melody of one hun* 
dred thousand pounds ! There’s music in the sonnd of it! But we 
digress — fortune-hunting is our theme. We look upon “fortune- 

^ Whidi it has now ceased to do.— £x>. 



1^ nftK^ a adeaoe^ imitaxf of tboaa tlmt are 

1ht DEU^re 10; fw aiimy a pxofident ia inal&eitmiica 

1 ^: etttiiai'li^a Imt' a amj figure enumoiiig a pupil for ita 
% Hie amiii quaSflcatio&s are, plenty of impudence, aftd a 
human nalure-^ knowledge generallj widely f^pnrO 
attainments* Mcvreow, it*g a peculiar branch of 
Jrmte natBETB^ for every woman, as somebody has said, is a separate 
laiigM and we questaon whether Solomon Skinfont, with aU his 
worldly experience and knowledge of the nsYfry laws, could have made 
a iueeessfid venture among the girls« Between ourselves we think 
J^than couldn’t,, and that was the reason he preferred talking to 
tiyiiig. But let ns get on with our snhiect — fortune-hunting.’* 
Fortune-hunting! a dunming name it is; but oli, how many 

hearts will retyond to the truism’ of the difficulty of achieving on 
hdiressl Men that started in the pursuit witii the fullest confidence 
in the invincihitity of moustadhe, and big calves— dreadful sight to 
see sudi ** nice young men” supplanted by lank-haired, weazel-eyed, 
naumgy^lo<dciiig mongrels, who happen to have been bom first, or 
whose long purses make up for the deficiency of their persons! Odious 
cubs! How we hate all rich men!— all at least, except our unde 
aforesaid; and we might as well hate him for any good we shall get. 
of him. But, confound it! tlicre we ai*e digressing again! 

In fortune-hunting the order of nature is reversed, and the male 
sex stands moat in need of our council and consideration. To them, 
then, we purpose ofiering the first fruits of our observation, without 
inteifering further witli the fair sex at present than as they are neces- 
sarily interwoven with the web of our subject. When we have steered 
the youthful bark through the shoals and quicksands of fortune- 
hunting life, we may, perhaps, devote a few pages to the service of 
the gentler craft, not that we think they stand much in need of any- 
thing of the sort, for, to tell the truth, wc never saw a monied woman 
yet that did not know uncommonly well how to take care of hersd^ 
And here we may explain that by “ monied woman ” wc mei^ the 
woman with money in her own right— in absolute possession— 
in fee'' as the lawyers say — at once the noblest, the finest, most 
inspiriting game of all. By heavens I we fancy we see the majestic 
creature !— the buxom widow of yesterday ! — childless, and well- 
jointured! She moves like the antlered monarch of the forest! Her 
eye beams radiant! There is a soft confidence in her look; and her 
footman and fat carriage-horses seem as if they lived for no other 
purpose than eating. Widows, without doubt, are the noblest and the 
wildest game, but, like the coursed hare, they are the most difficult to 
catch. They know what they are after; and perhaps former disap- 
pointments make them more cautious now. Boys, however, must not 
enter for widows; and the hackneyed man of the world knows how to 
go about his work quite as well as we can direct him. No; dur 
instruction is for youth. Delightful task! to teach the young idea to 
fortune-hunt! We take it, there is not one of our usual abominabte 
overgrown English families without some member of too gooA- 
Io<^g to work, who must therefore go into the army and many an 
heiress. The capture of an heiress is a sort of tacit condition annexed 
to the purchase of a commission. ^ A tall, good-looking young fellow 
that can many anybody he likes!” says an indiscreet friend in 
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his hearing ; and forthwith our hero makes up his mind that he has 
nothing to do but ** propose.’* Ijuckless youth! did he but know the 
horror all steady-going drab-gohered papas have of tall young subs, 
he would use less Macassar and practise less before the glass. 

We believe wc may say there is not one rich father in a thousand, 
sufficiently reasonable in his expectations to allow of his daughters 
marrying in his life-time, we will not, therefore, consider the bearings 
of so unusual a case. If wc could fancy such a tiling, as an affiuent 
father complaisant enough to take his departure to the other world 
before liis daughters got musty, we would say they were the grandest 
chance for a nice young man; but such things seldom are. We had 
almost forgotten to say — ^whut perhaps is necessary to tell youth, 
though quite aupertluous for age — that real fortunes — Solomon Skin- 
flint sort of fortunes — are only to be found among merchants and City 
people, three per cent, to the day men, government security; four per 
cent, on ])arclunent ; ten j>er cent, on paper. Land is well enough to 
look at, but it doesn’t “ cut up ” half so comfortable or convenient 
as money; besides wliicli, your great landowners get absurd notions 
of their importance; and if they liave not eldest sons to whom the 
land all goes, they tliink nothing under coronets will do for the girls. 
Landowners arc very difficult to deal with, and look as much at a 
pound as a merchant docs at a Imndred — Solcunon Skinflint excepted. 

As wc have undertaken to pilot youth in this all-dangerous, hut 
exciting and popular pursuit, wc perhaps had best begin with the 
coverts^ or likeliest places for finding his game; then, Mrs, Glass-like, 
let him catch, or try to catch, his dear, for, like Grantley Berkeley’s 
stog-hoppleing match, it’s easier attempted than done. 

ilrst, of the coverts: — Tluse, like the fox-hunters, may be divided 
into natural and artificial : the natural coverts are the home-houses, 
where a man is known and valued (fur what he ha'^, of course) ; 
the artificial ones, arc your Brightens, Leamingtons, Cheltenhams, 
Hastings, the wliole squad of bathing-places, and spas. The home- 
coverts certainly arc tlie safest, but yet tlic most difficult to draw. 
We hardly know, if we were, carrying the w^ar into one of these 
almost Impracticable fortresses, whether we w^ould prefer having 
both father and mother on guard, or only a father, or only a mother. 
Let us see : u father and mother place delightful reality a good way 
in the distance; I’ew' old gentlemen put off tlieir shoes before they are 
quite done wdth them themselves. And here, let us caution nice 
young men against the absurd stories constantly afloat about disin- 
terested papas giving up tlirec-fourths of tlieir income for the purpose 
of making an amiable and beloved daughter happy by marrying her 
to one of our nice, penniless pupils. ITiere is no such reality in life ! 
Indeed, it looks almost absurd refuting such stories, were it not that 
they are in constant circulation, and doubtless gain credence from 
some— that “ some ” most likely being “ some ” of our nice young 
men, wdiose wish being father to the thought, makes them live in hopes 
of similar luck. Header, if you are one of this class, we will tell you 
a secret — Ym never see one of these matches come off! 

Hark back to tiie “ old uns.” Question proposed: Whether it is 
better to have to deal with a father and mother, or only a father, or 
only a mother ? v 

Ton honour!” it’s a difficult point. We really think, as old 




women go, we would rather encounter a girl with a father alone. 
then, ’od*-rot it! he majr marry again j^d deetroy all our calculations. 

Let ua try the old girl by herself. She is me from that sixit at all 
events; if does marry again, she can*t do us much harm; but^ 
confound them ! they’ve no sense of decency, and will tlirow a ** nice 
young man” over at the last moment just as soon os the first 

In these days of universal promotion and prize-giving, we really 
think it would be worth offering a premium for the most impudent 
style of examining a nice young man as to his meanfr— male or female, 
which could do it coolest. 

Talk of sweating a jockey or a sovereign! We know of no process 
equal to that of sweating a nice young man ! 

What a shock “ love’s young dream ” sustains, the first good 
£. s, d, overhauling it gets! How the blissful bowers, the perfumed 
walks consecrated by love’s impassioned lij)s — the long vista of cloud- 
less, sunbright days, vanisli before old Flutus’ touch— the fatal inquiry 
— “ W/iat have you got 1 — and what will you do f ” dispels them all. 

It is an awful questioTi ! It is like the bill after a white-bait dinner. 
“ "Wliat have you got? — abcl what will you do? ” Horrid inquiries! 
We reckon the author of ** Cecil ” the cleverest man at gold-beating 
an idea we know of; and wc recommend a course of six volumes or 
nine, with that sentence for a thesis. Fancy a penniless nice young 
man, (ete^d^tvteing it with an old, drab-guiterfal j)apa, just opening 
with that ominous inipiiry. We only know one. situation to compare 
to it — sitting down in friend Niismyth’s easy-cliair to get one’s eyc- 
teetli taken out. # 

Upon the whole, wc think we would rather undergo an overhauling 
by an old papa, were it not for the objection already mentioned of the 
possibility of a second marriage. Against that contingency, no 
calculations can be made; for — oh, nice young men! we blush to write 
it — tliere are lasses that would marry old Nick! Nothing but a 
wooden surtout makes you safe against that. However, [»utting that 
consideration aside, we adhere to tlic opinion already expressed — tlmt 
we would rather be overliauled by a loyal father, than a mother. In 
the first place, they generally do it in a more business-like way; and 
not having the feminine passion for parading a triumph, con afford to 
take you up short at the first check, and so save you and themselves 
an infinity of trouble. The old women, lord love tliem ! have no 
feeling of that sort. Their first object is to secure admiration for 
their daughters, conscious that admjration is the best way of producing 
competition. This is a feeling we all understand; it is the same with 
bipeds as quadrupeds. A dealer always has another ‘‘ gen’lman ” 
waiting “ to take the oss if you don’t.” 

Old sportsmen, we rea<l, used to ent<.T their fox-houuds at hares, 
martin-casts, badgers — all sorts of vermin, in fact — and then steady 
them off, bj> dint of rating and whip-cord, to the anirnfil tliey were 
destined to hunt. Some old women pursue a similar course with their 
daughters, and run them at anything that comes in the way — foot- 
soldiers, curates, sucking la^vycrs — detrimentals^ as tliey call them, of 
all sorts— just for the gratification of the personal vanity of sedng them 
admired, and in hopes of starting better game in the chase — as farmers 
run hares with their trencher-fed hounds, in liopes of starting a fox. 
Women like to make a show of a man, to jiarddc liirn, as they call it, 
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—to assist their daughters in stringing together offers, just as idle boys 
string bird’s eggs, with the exojeption that the lady’s biggest egg” 
is generally tlic lost on the string. The egg, in fact. 

Men and women argue differently on the {)oint of offers. We have 
heard many ‘‘ nice young men ” exclaiming against the Injury arising 
to girls from indiscriminate flirtations ; but as offers cannot well be 
had without flirtations of some sort, and as offers arc considered the 
criterion of merit — ^the victim’s brush, in fact — we may infer that, like 
charitable donations, the smadlest offer is thankfully received.” Nay, 
we believe we may go further, and say among ladies, letting a man 
escape witliout bringing him to “book,” is very like losing a fox after 
digging him out. Their principle is — either' to bag him, or account 
for him. Now, from this hjjeciesof c<xjuetry, old papas are free; they 
are genenilly of the ^aIne opinion as the ni<‘e young men, and think 
a girl none the better for liandling : papa’s object is to get an eligible 
offer, with as little trouble as possible. They must therefore necessarily 
be on the look out, and wherci such an anomaly in the country turns 
up, as an unappniise<l unappropriated follower, the sooner they bring 
him to book, with “What have you got? — and what will you do? ” 
the sooner tli(?y get rid of his troublesome company, or dose the 
bargain. We don’t know a greater bore, than to liave a fellow con- 
stantly hanging about one’s lioiise “ spooning,” as they call it, on the 
girls. 

Mammas, however, tliink otherwise, and go on quite a different 
tack. To them (if they have nothing better in view) all nice young 
men are equally dear; tJIltij don’t want money! Bless you, they’d 
rather have a man witliout! To be sure, tluTc is generally a little 
mental reservation contained in a muttering something about compe- 
tence, with not unfrequeiitly a playful, ]>oint-blank inquiry, “ What 
have you got?” but in no one in^tance. within the range of our expe- 
rience do we know <tf an old lady closing a negotiation on the dis- 
covery of a deticLrncy of what trades|K*oi>lr eall “ assets.” They 
know bottcu* what to do with a man — liuw to nsc him in fact. Tliey 
“ hold him on,” n< ii huntsman does his liounds with a weak scent; 
there is none of the “you won’t do” style about them; for let the 
youth have nothing but his many virtues to settli’, they always profess, 
as for us ilivy are ennctn’iied, to be perfvv.thj satisfied. But in those 
cases, their daughters are generally too young to inaiTy just then. 
Let the niee young man wait a little, till Jemima kni>ws her own mind — 
that is, till Jemima stai’ls something Initter, or runs somebody in hand 
down with our IViend, when ihvy turn him over on his back, as coolly 
as a fisherman turns a trout. Some Englishmen, especially those witib 
high-stool, mercantile minds, (winch by the way are generally the best 
specs,) are oftentiim*.'- uncommonly shiw at coming “ to book,” and 
monstrous anxiou> time> the old women liave with them. These men 
do everything by rule. When the funds are at ninety-three and a-half 
—when the Great We>tf*ru .sliares are rising, or Spanish Bonds 
quotable, they begin to think t»f making love, and tlie quicksilver of 
their ardour keeps rising and falling according to the vagaries of their 
stock. They dry, hard, matter-of-fact sort of men — ^incn that 
5Prould just as soon marry by sample as see the whole piece, provided a 
substantial bi'okor would pass his word for its equality; but they arc 
wdiat bankers tmd old^omen call, monstrovs rksfectable. 
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There’s where old women use a nice yoow mim*’ to advantage?--^ 
we mean, to their own advantage^. Hie goUea age then returns: 
money is a <hsqualidcation — affection and competence is all they seek* 
and under the piea^g delusion of being the preferred ohje^ our 
nice young man” is hurried into an offer* which acts like an extin- 
gubher on a candle* by putting him out. John Plutus then walks in. 

We know an old girl in the suburbs who kept “the spare bed” 
aired a whole winter, by a couple of suitors of this sort. First* came 
John Plutus-— John was slow, calculating, dense, backward in coming, 
—-funds were down in fact — no otfer. He came and left, and come and 
left, and came and left, again, and again, and again, — tliey tried him in 
shapes and way^s, and with all sorts of dresses, but they never could 
get him into anytliing In^yond brother and sistering. In this emer- 
gency the “ nice young man” wjvs culled in. At it he went, like a 
house on fire — such kissing I — such squeezing! — such love in acottage- 
ing! — such determiued indifference for evei’^'thing but their own two 
elegant selves! The old woman was nil smiles and benevolence. Site 
didn’t wish for money! — not she! She never liked John Plutus after 
she heard he wa^ so rich. “TimJhippcr was the man!” and Tim 
thought so too. In due ctmrse lie came with a most flattering pro- 
posal, unadulterated ardour, and adoration w presenti — and concen- 
trated essence of aficctiun ui/utifro; but, devil a wonl about tin. The 
old girl smirked, and smiled, and stuck out her bustle, declared she 
was most flatteringly overi(»ycd — compete-pwe was all shi‘ sought, and 
she could not wish Matilda greater hap{dncss than wedding into the 
Dappf'X family, who she made no doubt were*, highly rospeetable. 
Tim thought he’d “ lit on his legs,” and fln-thwitli ordcrecl a new blue 
coat with a Genoa velvet collar, and bright buttons, and unmention- 
ables to match; but lo and behold! wdicn he came to exhibit himself 
in them, he found John Plutus had the bod. 

Now John had been standing on thre«‘/ events, us they say on the 
turf: first, that the funds would rise to nim*ty-two ex-dividend; se- 
condly, tliat Bcrbicc coffee would average seventy- five shilling.-^ a cask; 
and thirdly, tliat the Dcy of Algiers would win the Derby. Now the 
first two events had taken place, and John's quicksilver, or <r/bi£?-3ilver, 
had risen projiortionately, when he, received an nnoiiymous twopenny, 
(for we needn’t say the “ Dey’s year” w as before the penny-postage 
was contrived,) saying tliat Mi.-s Matilda Dodger w^as about to marry 
Mr. Timothy Dapper, an exetedinyly “ nice young man.” 

Now John, though he wasn’t a sharp ehaj), still liad a something 
about his carroty head that did the work of an idea; and he recollected 
having seen a portmanteau in the passage, addressed to “ Timothy 
Dapper, Essp, High-street, Islington,” the last time he “was down,” 
and though no great )>e)iev<T in witchcraft and anonymous lettiTs, lie 
thought there might be “ something in it.” Well, John bored and 
blundered, and considering the uimccommudating t(;iiets of our eccle- 
siastical law, wdiich prevents a man taking a woman off another’s 
hands, as one wouhl a horse at Tattcrsnll’s, by a mere transfer in the 
books, John saw, if he didn’t get Tilley then, he ronldu’t get her 
after; and having passed a resolution to that effect in his ow n mind, 
he next determined that it wouldn’t do to lose his chance; so at last he 
came to the resolution, that though he was not exactly in the situation 
he had prescribed to himself, for iiurchasing Miss Matilda Dodger's aff'ec- 
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tiong, yet as two of the events had come off satisfactorily^ and by apply* 
ing to Crockey, or that prepossessing-looking old gentleman, the late 
Sir James Bland, as the Ck>ort Guide dubb<S him, he could hedge the 
other, he thought he might (under present circumstances) be excused 
so irregular, untradesman-like a transaction as “not making love 
exactly by book.” Accordingly, he took sixpenn’ortli of “ buss,” and 
was very soon down at Peckham Rise. l^xs. Dodger was overjoyed 
at seeing him, for she saw the physic was beginning to work. Well, 
she was sure he’d be glad to hear that Tilley was going to be married 
to Mr. Timothy Dapper, an exceedingly “ nice young man” — a young 
man quite after her own heart, — as all young men ai*c in old women’s 
eyes. 

Well, John stared and gaped, and henuned and hawed, and scratched 
lua head, and blundered, and at last blurted out something about 
“ having hoped to have had Miss Matilda liimself;” and the old girl 
having got him so far, and knowing he was not a man of much blan- 
dishment, took up the running herself, and very soon squeezed a most 
unexceptionable offer out of him, — a hundred a-year, paid quarterly 
for clothes— a superb 6^ octave rosewood grand cabinet pianoforte, 
with string plate and self-adjusting action — a pair of strawlwry roans, 
and a milk-white palfrey for the park! A much better offer, in fact, 
than sheVl have got if Jolin had been allowed liis own time, and Tim 
hadn’t been there. To be sure, John had a look at Tilley, and we 
needn’t say she hadn’t her worst gown on; indeed, if the truth be told, 
it was her best, with lace cuffs, and a precious line three-guinea collar 
into the bai’gaiu. Well, John entered it all in his book as a bargain, 
leaving the old girl to settle the matter with her daughter as slie liked; 
and before Tim had got himself well into his blues, John had taken 
possession of the betl, which is just the point we threw up at. 

Tim arrived, wanted the bed, and John had it. 

Tim was shewn into the usual love-making room, where sat John 
Plutus alone on the sofa, tliougli a critical eye might have detected a 
certain somolhing like u swelling scat-mark rising u[> beside him. Be 
that as it may, tlie hare had left her form — no Tilley. 

Each looked at t’other, as muvh as to say, I pUy ymt,*' and 
Timothy took a chair, and cocked up the toe of Jiis nice shiny leather 
green-legged boot, as if he was looking to see that it was all ready for 
kkhing. John presently creaked away in his great double-soles, and 
then Mrs. Dodger came, and took Timothy Dapper through hands. 

Having smoothed down her apron, and given two or three prepa- 
ratory hems, she said, “ She trusted she need not assure Tim what 
unmitigated pleasure his society had afforded ]\liss Matilda and her. 
Slie miglit safely say, that no young man had ever bored such a hole in 
her daughter’s hcai*t as he had — a regular Thames Tunnel— and she 
looked foi'ward witli the greatest pleasure to the union of the Dodger 
and Dapper families; that union she trusted would involve the pro- 
duction of a score or two of little Dappers, and, to make a long story 
short, slie wanted to know, ‘ fVJiathe had goty and what he wovld dof ” 

Tim stared with astonishment; for ever since he had made Miss 
Matilda’s acquaintanoe at a ball at tlie Homs, at Kenniugton Common, 
he conceived he was taken up by an heiress, solely for Ids looks and 
accomplishments — ^hair-curling, dancing, flute-playing, poetiy-repeat- 
ing, eye-languishing propensities, and now to be thrown on his back— 
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new blue and all, with Whoit have you got, and what wiD ydu doP 
was more than his philosophy reckoned upon. 

Our readers, we dare say, will anticipote the result. Tim fdked 
about ** compet^ce,** and that Miss Matilda had it. Mrs. Dodger 
retorted that competence meant a carriage; competence, carriage^ 
carriage, CAjmpetence; just as poor old Mathews used to reiterate the 
Oxford joke of “ pint of wine, and candle” — “ candle^ and pint of 
wine.”* 

In vain Tim talked of his unimpeachable character — ^liis passionate 
adoration ; vowed the stnmgest ehain-eable vows that ever were 
riveted; called ujjon Veniis, #Iimo, all the softer matrimonial sisters 
to witness the truth (»f liis assertions; but old Motlior Dodger was a 
true line-hunting old woman; she let Tim have his fling, but always 
brought him hack to the old point, “ What have you got?— and what 
will you do?*’ 

Our readers, wc dare say, can again anticipate the answer— “ Nil ” 
— “ No effects.” 

In vain Tim urged that the flame of his love was unquenchable— 
that his mother nev<^r would forgivi* him. Mrs. Dodger didn’t care a 
“dump” if she didn’t. At last, heart-broken, distracted, and reckless, 
Tim took his departure, “laigs :iiid all,” and shortly after inarrieil the 
bannaid of the IVacock, at Islington. 

P<K)r Tim! we knew him well; he was a rising man among the 
genteel young people, in Swan and Edgar’s large, ostablishmc.nt; and 
but for the unfortuna1<! rewco///rc at tlu* ball at tin*. Homs, at Ken* 
nington (Vnnmoii, with Tilley Dodg<M'*.s (nmv 'rilley Pluttis’) dark eyes, 
might have* been a great gun in the hosiery line. Am it was, he threw 
away his chance, turned .-ot and -hiveii, and luus never been gocxl for 
anytliing {?inee. Had he but baid, ‘‘ better luck next time,” and tried 
his hand again, tluTC is jio sayijig how past exj^ericnee might have 
profited him. 

A man’s never regularly douf' till he’s married. So said our uncle, 
Solomon Skinflint. Hut 'rim’.s wrongs liavc 1 <m1 us Avi»le of «jur sub- 
ject — a consideration, “ wlietluT it bett(T to have, to deal with ‘ Pa’ 
or with ‘ Ma? ’ ” 

Oh, we decidedly “ opinionate,” as iJio. Ainei icans say, th^t papas 
are better to deal with than m.amma'^. A man Iins no chance with an 
old W'omfin; tliey lie, th»*y sJiulHe, tliey juggle, tliey stick at fiothing 
to carry their points. We laugh at the French for their manner of 
conducting matrimonial matters, by the, mutual arrangement of parents; 
but W'c really think it infinitely better Uian the English, and niu'^fc 
.«ave the recording angel in Heaven’s high chancery, that old St»*rrie 
talks abt)ut, an infinite deal of ink and trouble in registering all the 
lies that are t<»ld on such o(*('a,sion.s. Now in England wit do exactly 
the same thing as the French, with the hypocritietii appearunr-e of free 

♦ Mathews being at the Angel, called for a pint of wine— a most uncoHegiate 
order — as the waiter denoted, by accompanying it with a single caudle. Mathews 
made some observation, about the stingyness of it, to which the knight of the 
napkin replied, Pint of wdne, sir, and a candle — candle, and a pint of wine, sir," 
Thereupon, Mathews ordered pen, ink, and paper, and wrote to as many Oxonions 
as he could think of, inviting them to wine with him, ordering a pint of wine for 
each as he arrived, insistiDg u]>on its feeing accompanied by a candle. “ Pint of 
wine, and a candle— candle*, and a pint of wine,'* said he, till the disconcerted waiter 
had placed all the candles in the house on Mathews's table. 

VOL. TV. Y 
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dbcncc. iJl know, that with the exception of the daughters of 
labourers, and those who live bjr the sweat of their brow, all girls, at 
least all girls worth catdiing, are regularly drilled and tutored upon 
the subject of znatrimohy. No home^brc^ girl ever gets an ofifer 
without expecting it — at least, nothing that a woman would think of 
accepting. Our volatile neighbours of the Emerald Isle, to be sure, 
sometimes pop the question after a dance; but that is more a watering- 
place (artihcial cover) proceeding, and one wiiich we will treat of in its 
proper place. Your steady, regular-going family coaches, are never 
taken by surprise that way, especially in tlic country, where every 
marketable man's pretensions a!*e weighed and considered as soon as 
he is born. From this clause soldiers should be excepted, and in the 
extreme of country retirement, they perhaps constitute the staple of 
anonymous flirtations, in contradistinction to the cousin-marrying — 
quid pro quo-ing — ordiniiry business-like routine of family arrange- 
ments. 

Indeed, wc often feel for soldiers, foot ones particularly; and num- 
bering, as we make no doubt we shall, many nice young men in the 
army among our piij)ils, wc will devote a few words to the hardsliips 
and pi'ciiliarity of their situation. 

They are in the unlortunate situation of Lord Byron’s critic — ^they 
“ Stand, soldiers — ^liated, yet caress’d 

hated by fathers, as being unlicensed and niost notorious poachers on 
their (daugl iters’) pre.-^(TVcs, — Ictc.d by mothers, on account of tlieir 
conversation, and lace-bedaubod coats. Tlic consequence is, old Mr, 
Curmudgeon is drivmi to scattoi-iug liis cards clown the mess-table, or 
picking out niuncs in the army list, to write on his pasteboards, and 
then comes tlic usual invitation to dinner, which we understand in 
country quarters involves (in honour at htast) the invited’s appcai^anco 
at Mrs. Curmudgeon’s tea and turii-oiit, or little carpet dance, when- 
ever she chooses to give it. Now we would put it to any sensible, 
practical, niatter-of-facticid man, what a jolly young sub. can consider 
he’s invited to old Mr, (-urniudgeon’s for, but to fall in love with one 
of the Miss Curmudgeons. Can the invitation, we ask, admit of any 
other construction? If wo were Lord Chief tTiistice of England charg- 
ing a jury — a special one, even — we would lay that down as straight aa 
a railway. Well then, d — ^n me (God forgive us for swearing), what 
right has old Mr. Curmudgeon to express his surprise when he comes 
to the first question in j.upa’s cateehism — “ Wliat have you got?” — ^to 
be told, “Nothing hut my pay;” or, “Nothing but my pay,” and the 
usual “ Great exjioetatioiis from an uncle”? "iviiat right, we ask, has 
old Mr. Curmudgeon to be angry, seeing that the grievance was en- 
tirely of his own .seeking? Wouldn’t the young gentleman have de- 
served to be broke if he hadn’t done exactly as he did— made fierce 
love to the lady? Assuredly lie would. 

Add to Curmudgeon’s audacity, Mrs. Curmudgeon’s mendacity, in 
“ holding a young man on” under such circumstances, and we have a 
mass of depravity and wickedness too great for calm consideration— 
our honest indignation boils over. We adjourn the subject to another 
month. 
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A GERMAN SUNDAY. 

BY CAPTAIN MEBWIN. 

THE fiTVBENT AND HIS DOG—A RESPECTABLE ACQUAINTANCE— BS^VNXON OF 
THE CLUBS — HEROES 01 THE BEARD— A QUIET PABTT. 

It was one afternoon in August, if 1 mistake not, the IStli — like to 
be exact in my dates — that, in one of tliose caleches, common in 
Germany, slight, ciazy, lattling, ill-calculated to resist wind or 
weather, and j-et the only ones in which the natives travel, — I en- 
tered the old-fashioned to^vn of Jena, and wound tlirough its narrow, 
shabby, crooked, ill-[>avcd street’s* ’ It was Sunday — a fete-day, and 
the population bad resoi ted to the numerous viUagc*^ within a walk, 
in order to indulge in ample potations ot th(' fax ourite, almost solo 
beverage of the flencbc — for the wine is misernbel — ^brown. or rather 
straw-coloured, ale. • 

But if the stiect^ w ere dcsorU d, tlie Matht-plafz was swarming with 
life and motion. It is the grand i<‘sort of the JM u^ejisoJmen — their 
point of reunion, as the forum v\as to the Romans, at all hours, and at 
all times of the year. JUie, Ihtu, v\ere they assembled, and pre- 
sented a novel, gay, and motby scent, which, to a painter, who would 
hav’^e been struck with their vaiied dress< ^ and caps of all colours, had 
seemed a picturesque one. Some were lounging on the sh^ps of tho^ 
houses, or under the portico of the JRath-hnusc ; nor were tables^ 
wanting, beneath the tree air of heaven, where those seated round 
them might be seen to sip tin ir cofh e, oi slake their t/isahabh thirst 
with the classical and accustomed cooling, or lathir vvfll cooled, 
LahungUi avh^ out of white w (xiden can^, or long glassi s ; or rattle 
dice, or play at dominoes. Some wer<' disputing with animated 
gestures, as if life or death depeiidt d on the argumi iit ; others were 
fixing when their friends should go “ los ,^ — tliat is, when such and 
such duels should come off— settling the weapons — number of rounds 
—time and place, &e. In the centre of the square a circle was 
formed about two athletes, w ho were liaving a set-^iMdtli foils ; and 
the clashing of steel, the buzz of voices, the hunimu^ of tunes, were 
mingled with the barking of dogs in every gradation of tone, from the 
treble of the turnspit to t)i<‘ deep bass of the hound. There was a 
vacant chair in the bhade, that looked iuv iting to me ; for beside it 
I marked n student, with whom I hoped to hook in a conversa- 
tion, and Icai’n something about Jena. He was quietly smoking 
hid long pipe, ornamented with silk tassels, containing the same 
colours as his cap ; and on the seat which I was anxious to oe- 
cujiy lay hi-^ ntajtpe (portfolio), and rapier^ without which it is not 
the fashion to appear even at Lecture, in this University. Divining 
my thoughts, and seeing that I was a stranger, he placed them on the 
ground, and in his own language welcomed me to Jena. 1 filled the 
vacant chair ; and taking out my cigar case, extracted therefrom one, 
that tliough made at Bremen, or Hamburg, was not unworthy of com- 
parison with a real Havannah, possessing also this advantage, that it 
cost the smallest current coin in the Britii^ dominions ; my neighbour 

y2 
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accommodated me with fire^ and as I inhaled and exhaled the mcenise 
of the aromatic weed, I narrowly observed him. He was a man of 
twenty-eight or thirty, who in no crowd, would have passed without 
observation. Shakspeare says, that the dandies of his day were bearded 
like pards. It would have given no idea of the beard I was contem- 
plating* It was indeed a beard ! such a beard ! the envy and despair 
of Fuchses (fresh-men), and the terror of Knotens (apprentices). It 
was std generis — admitted of no denomination — ^had nothing either 
simile aut secundum to it — ^was a perfect forest — a wild jungle of stiff 
and bristly hair, that covered thinly, and without culture, the lips, 
chin, neck, and ears of its fortunate possessor. The only parts of Lis 
face untenanted by this exuberant excrescence, were his nose and 
cheek-bones, the first of which had been split in two in some en- 
counter, and injured in its fair proportions by a schlager hieby that 
had not stoiiped there, but severed the upi)er lip, somcwliat contracted 
and drawn up in healing ; and immediately under the eye the me- 
morial of a wound received at Heidelberg, wliere the best Pauhers are 
seen to find their level, was an indentation or trench, where might be 
buried one’s little finger. 1 forgot to say that his beard was of a fiery 
red, and visible in its full disproportions by his open shirt-collar, tliat, 
innocent of starch, and not of spotless whiteness, lay unbuttoned over 
his shoulders, wJiich, like those of most of liis fellow-students, were 
al fresco — coats and waistcoats seeming to be considered as unne- 
cessary restraints, or vain superfluities. Small grey eyes, but of 
much fire, and intelligence, twinkled beneath his bushy brows from 
^out of the wells or ca\'crns in which they were embedded, the latter 
^betraying by their depth groat and early dissipation. To render the 
picture completely characteristic, at his feet was lying an enormous 
wolf-dog, of a breed not uncommon in the Pyrenees. 

There is nothijig sets one so completely at ease with others, and 
satisfied with one’s self, as smoking. The dog furnished me with 
subject matter for remarks. 1 admired his long grizzly hair, his great 
lieiglit, his muscular limbs, broad beiul, and sliai’p eiu*s, and ended 
by saying, “You have got a line animal, Mein Herr.” 

“ That dog,” replied he of the beaj’d, “ owns no one as a master ; 
he was left at Jena by a French student, and lias continued for some 
years to freej^tp; our Kneipe. Perhaps you may ha\e heard that 
great hostility exists here between the Biirschmschaft and Landsntasin- 
schafty not only so, but between the difierent Verbindungs; and 
Hector, strange to say, adopts the sentiments of his club, and lives on 
the very worst terms with tlie dogs of our antagonists — indeed, with 
our antagonists themselves. He knows instinctively a Frank from a 
Marker; and lias the finest nose in the world for a dun. Many a one 
has he sent scampering away from niy door by a single growl. Have 
not you, my good Hector ?” 

“I like,” after a pause, added he,“ your nation — ^wliich by your accent 
I at once detected — especially the male part. Your women are hand- 
some, it is true, but haughty : I will give you an instance of pride, and 
its fall. When 1 was a gay fellow at Heidelberg, I used to dandify to 
the cost of the tailors, be it spoken, and frequented the Museum balls. 
FoiTual introductions to partners are not required at them : tliere I saw 
a pretty girl — an Englishwoman, and obtained her promise to waltz ; 
blit to my surprise, when the cotillon was over, and I claimed her hand, 
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she declined it, in consequence, as I found out, of iiet haTing heard 
from her last beau, that 1 was neither a count nor a bdron* A young 
friend of mine was selected by lue to revenge the insult ; he engaged 
her to dance, and then excused lumself, telling her that he never 
danced with any young ladies that were not noble.^’ 

** You must not judge of our fair ones by this specimen. Germany 
(especially the small towns) is full of vulgar English, who have never 
been in decent society at home, and do not luow how to conduct 
themselves abroad. Your lex talUmis proved, I hope, a salutary lesson 
to my countrywoman, whom I shoiihl wish to disown.” 

Whilst we were thus chatting, my neighbour rose, and 8aid^“ This 
evening we have an AUgemeine^ a general reunion of the clubs, and if 
you are disposed to see tlie humours of it, though strangers arc not 
generally admitted, you shall be my guest.” 

The invitation was too tempting a one to be declined : I accepted it 
at once, and, accompanied by Hector, who led the way, and knew as 
well as his friend, the day and place of assembly, we entered, arm- 
in-arm, an hotel, tlie name of which I have now forgotten, though it 
ended with muhlerei. The local appropriated to the scene 1 am about 
to describe was ornamented with evergreens for the occasion, the 
garlands being disposed with that taste for which the German gordenerB 
are remarkable : on the wall, at the head of the table, the initials of 
the different Landsmannschafts were designed, by dahlias, in the 
colours of the corps, and above them were interlaced their flags. The 
chair had already been taken, and the room was fast filling. A shout 
of Skreikmberger ! Pankhahn ! Beerhahn ! Hock-Hoch /” saluted 
my companion in a volley, who, without taking the slightest notice of 
the compliment, brought me straight up to tlie president : a vacant 
cliair had been reserved for him on his right; ami seeing there was 
none for me, he bluntly desired a Bursch, who wore the same tri- 
coloured band as himself, green- white-red, to make room for the 
stranger. Behold me, then, one of the chairman’s supporters, at an 
AbschietTs CommerSy so called, from its being held on the eve of the 
vacation — a parting meeting. Tlie company might amount to three 
hundred; not that the coips themselves contained half that number of 
regular members, tlie remainder being made up of candidates 

on trial for the honour of the hand — Fuchses, and Mitknmpanten, No 
Cameet Wildt, or Finke, was of course admitted ; and the Burschen- 
schaft kept aloof, holding all other associations hut their own in utter 
contempt. At the period of my visit to Jena, this freemasonry, which 
afterwards made so much noise in Germany, and buried in its ruins so 
many noble youths who deserved a better fate, had passed its zenith. 
What political convulsions could arise out of the banding together, and 
that only for a very short time, of a parcel of raw, mad-cap youths, is 
best known to those who persecuted them to imprisonment and death. 
Even then, a train had been laid, and the engines of despotism were in 
activity to overthrow the Burschemchaft, Traitors had slipped into 
their ranks ; spies, who, in order to shew their activity to their em- 
ployers, exaggerated the daiiger of the institution, and misinterpreted 
the motives and tenets of its adherents. Nor wei*e they uniform in 
their ways of thinking, or bound together by one common league ; 
revolutionists there undoubtedly were, who aimed at the destruction 
of all governments ; republicans, who were for murdering all kings 
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Bnd aristocrats — ^the spawn of the French revolution ; coostitutionaIist8> 
who were for bringing Germany tinder the rule of one monarch ;''and 
others, who howled to tlie wolves. This want of unity — ^this dashing 
of heterogeneous opinions, was alone a sufficient s^eguard agaua^ 
revolution ; for the consequence was, dissension— -disputes — recrimi- 
nation — hostility, and fighting among the members themselves. 

It is time 1 should return to my seat at the Commers. In a 
former paper I have called the East the Land of Beards, but I 
must correct myself. There^ one universal monotonous standard 
prevails; but here — whether I looked to right or left — a perfect 
GALLERY OF BEARDS presented itself. Let me begin with the 
Schnur hart — the incipient and budding Hnc of down; next pro* 
ceed to the Backen hart — the simple whiskers; the Shnaub barb^ 
or snout beard; the Imperial — ^the Bul>ens’ beard, as he has drawn 
himself in his celebrated portrait with his second wife — much in 
fashion at Halle — until we come to the English aristocratic beard, 
which I have heard profanely termed the baboon beard; the Gustavus 
Adolphus bcai'd, such as he wore at the Battle of Lutzen; the Wal- 
lenstein beard — a single pointed tuft pendent from the chin ; the beard 
k la Henri IV.,tIiat needs no description; our Charles’s beard, immor- 
talized by Vandyke; — and after so wide a range, above all, and throw- 
ing all others into shade, let me come back, after this anti-climax, to 
the non plus ultra — the beard, par excellence^ of my distinguished host 
and conductor, the pride and glory of the Franconians^ Shreikeubergen 
What a glorious constellation of beards did the brother Studios display 
to my wondering optics — ^my own poor moustache faded into compara- 
tive insignificance. I was half ashamed of it. Harmonious meeting! 
thought I — ^fine fellows these Jencse! Where was the discord that I 
had been led to anticipate? I saw cheerful countenances beaming de- 
light and reflecting it on all sides. Hie members of the different 
corps sate together, it is true, — ^but they took beer with each other, 
talked, jested, joked, laughed, and seemed on the most friendly terms, 
and in the b<'st humour imaginable. Hie band — hlasende music 
(wind instruments)— played, in the meanwhile, favourite Kneipe tunes. 
I admired the perfect obedience t)f the assembly to the chairman — ^his 
every word was law. At his command they thundered forth in chorus 
that .stirring and noble anthem, Gaudeamus igitur, juvenes dum 
sumus;” then the different Verbindungs were ordered in turn to furnish 
a song, the burthen of which was Ehre^ FreikeU:^ and Vaterland, My 
new acquaintance, the Beerhahny^fho seemed cock of tlie walk, was in his 
proper element, and during the pauses of the strains set those about him 
in a roar witli the account of his adventures. One of these appeared 
particularly to amuse, and circulated about the tables. I will en- 
deavour to relate it in his own words, which were addressed to me:— 

** The day before yesterday, I was at the fair of Amerbach. You 
must know, sir, that, German like, I have a strong predilection for 
sausages — a particular sort, cspeciafiy, that is sold there. Entre n&us^ 
1 had neither a grosehen in my pocket for a wiirsty nor three pfenn- 
ings for a weikey to eat it with; but as good luck would have it, who 
^ould pass, by xnir but a sturdy peasant, who, with undisguised long- 
ing and k^n appetite, was eyeing a hissing hot sausage and a white 
semel that he had just purchased. ‘ Friend,’ said I, * how much 
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ittight you pay for the eaiifl^e * A ffrtmkm, ^ A 

ffroeekenP I replied. * Shameful !— -abommable ! This is llil^ imy 
good folks are always duped. Sausages ase fiiUen in price-»th €7 ofilljr 
cost iiaxie *|^eamiigs a*piece ! And how much did you give m* the 
snudl loaf? * A dreir* * A dreir, indeed !’ I exclaimed, uidig- 
nantly— * rascally cheat ! Wliy, the torijf is only two pfennix^. 
Gome, man, give me the wiiritt and the semmely Fll inalce rogues 
pretty soon lifund. Fm ff^urst Inspector.^ The good easy fool readily 
put into my hands the tit-bits, and followed in my wake through th« 
crowded fair. I kept him at full stretch, until I reached a spot where 
several rows of shops branched off in different directions. Here I 
gave my friend the slip, and bolted into the Eagle, where I had pump 
(tick), and ordered a bottle of Erlangen, to give a jest to the bm 
houehe leckerbiasifiy as he colled it. The boor hunted and hunted 
all through the fair in search of the Wiirst Inspector. Distrust in 
his soul, he also, at lost, (mtered the Adler^ where he had put up his 
waggon, moralizing, in aphilosopliicmood, on the rascality of the world. 
To be in a minute twice robbed — doubly taken in — ^was ever man so 
unfortunate? He had not been in the half a minute before ho 

perceived me — ^who had not yet done with the loaf and sausage, but 
was still discussing their merits with great gout over my ale. Ho 
approached sheepishly, and looked unutterable things — staring first at 
Ids property, then at me. Doubts assailed him. 1 was certainly drest 
like the Herr Inspector^ but then my features, were not the same; 
for, be it told, that I can distort my phiz (here he made a face worthy 
of Liston or John Keevc), so that my oldest friend shall not recognise 
me. This old trick of mine I put in practice. The boor at length gave 
vent to his pent-up feelings; and said to himself, as he tunied on his 
heel, ‘ Well, if it was not for his ugly wi//r/, I could have sworn he 
was the Herr Wiirst Insf)ector P ” 

This anecdote, which shews that Shreikenberger made no very nice 
distinctions between meum and tuum — ^was followed up by a song of 
his own composition tliat excited general applause. It described the 
vain dunning of his creditors. But the scene soon changed:— the 
sea, erewhile, so smiling and placid, became unquiet and troubled. 
Different songs were sung at one and the same time by the different 
corps : some endeavoured to drown the others' voices by bellowing out 
of tune — ^the prcwsidcnt called the refractory to order in vain ; next 
came altercations and bandying of words, commonly ending with the 
refrain — “ Du bist ein dummer jungeP — a greenhorn or silly fellow; 
then followed from the offended party a rei)etition of the injury, im- 
plying a demand of satisfaction — some got on the tables, and bawled 
with cartels, right and left, with wild gestures; others ran backwards 
and forwards; and cries of “iVo mo nach touche 

meaning, tliat the challenge once accepted, furtlier dispute was inad- 
missible — echoed from all parts of the hall — 

Where beards wagged all'* — 

Save and except the renowned Paukhahns^ He, during all this row 
and uproar, sate as though he was quite unconscious of the larum; he 
Wok no part in these disputes — smoked his pi[)e with perfect noncha- 
tance and unconcern ; nothing seemed capable of ruMng the serenity 
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of his soul. Hector, too, whose huge jowl now and then peeped forth 
from between his friend’s and the president’s chairs, and who, like many 
of the Kniepe dogs, had acquired a taste for ale, in which he was from 
time to time indulged from the beakers of both, took as little notice as 
Slireikenberger of the howling and growling and hoiking and baying 
of the dogs — abnost every student had one — ^tliat formed a fitting ac- 
companiment to the vocal concert of their masters, continually rising to 
fortissirno. Hogarth has drawn a fine moral picture of an’ electioneer- 
ing dinner; but the orgies he depicts fell far short of those of 
Hockschulers. Uncoated, uriwaistcoated, with their chests bare, and 
sleeves tucked up, they reminded me of butchers or helots: drunken- 
ness lierc assumed all forms — eacli more disgusting than the last— over 
which I shall draw a veil; an<l only say, that, before J left the party, 
not a few ol' tlicm had been carried into the Todten-kammer^ the dead 
chamber, by the Todten fahnnan, the dead-rf/*«7/A-bearer, a functionary 
af>pointed for that purpost^, and there laid upon straw, where, wal- 
loudiig side by side, friends and foc.^, in like insensibibty, I shall 
leave them. 


nUINS. 

HY CATflEElNE TARR. 

O RUINS are lovely when o’er them is cast 
The gi’een veil of ivy to shadow the past ! 

When the rent and the chasm that fearfully yawn’d, 

By tlic moss of the lichens are sweetly adoriiVl, 

When long grass doth carpet the desolate halls. 

And trees have sprung up in the whitening walls, 

And woven a curtain of liveliest green, 

Where once the rich folds of the damask were seen. 

Alas ! for the sorrow some heart may have felt, 

When firnt the rude blow of destruction was dealt. 

When first the thrice-hallow’d hearth-stone was o’erturn’d, 
And its embers were scatter’d as brightly they burn’d ; 

And e’en though insidious time may have given 

The stroke whence the loved home of childhood was riven, 

Alas 1 for tlieir sorrow, who .///•«/ traced in gloom. 

Decay's fearful hand on their beautiful home. 

But such thoughts are unheeded when idly vre gaze 
On the desolate grandeur of earlier days ; 

’Tis the wreck that is lovely, the wider the rent — 

The fuller a view of the landscape is lent. 

The wind that now sighs through the tenantless halls 
No thoughts of lovefl voices to memory recalls ; 

Oh, ruins are lovely when o'er them is cast 
The green veil of ivy to shadow the past I 

And how like the shatter’d but ivy-clad tower, 

Must the heart of man seem at his life’s evening hour ! 
Deep chasms arc there, which the lost ones have lefi — 

The wreck of hope blighted, and misery’s cleft ; 

But time, like the ivy, his mantle bath cast, 

And the outline of sorrow is soften’d at last, 

And sw eet with the mind’s eye, it seemeth to gaze 
On the overpast sorrows of earlier days. 
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“ Jarvis. Your uncle died last night. 

“ Beverly. Fame says I am rich, then." 

The Gahesteb. 


XXIV. 

The timely success which had attended the production of ‘‘Tlie 
Honeymoon,*' induced the directors of Driiiy Lane theatre to apply 
again to their piles of neglected MSS., and, like other coquettes, to 
turn their second thoughts towards some of those ofters they had too 
unceremoniously slighted in past season.^. Rejected comedies, mouldy 
by despair, and we )uay truly say, torn by rough usage, were ogled 
from their obscurity; and as the frail managers contemplated the 
doleful ditty — 

“ Any one of tliesS', which I slighted before, 

Will do very well for me,’* 

they fortunately fixed on a second of the Tobin family, and the 

Curfew’* became, at once, the reigning favourite. 

This drama having been forthwith )>ut into rehearsal, was adver- 
tised for representation for the 14th of February (1H07); two days 
previous to which, it was announced as indcfinit(ily postponed, owing 
to the sudden absence of Mr. Elliston, who was to have performed the 
principal character. 

The master of Sidney College (Dr. Elliston) liad been for some 
weeks in declining health, and his illness having now become alarm- 
ing, his nephew received intfjlligenco which induced him at once 
to proceed to Cambridge. Elliston found his uncle rapidly sinking, 
and with no hope of recovery. He was received with great affection 
by liis venerable relative, who, in pardoinng his offences, had no slight 
category to remit, whilst the exhortation he gave him to honourable 
conduct testified tlic sincerity with which he forgave him. 

The Doctor did not survive this interview many days. He died 
full of honour — in the respect of all men who had value for integrity 
and w'ell-directed talents. 

Elliston, in a letter to his wife, says, — “ My uncle — my best friend, 
expired tliis morning, and God wiU bless him. These arc moments 
to awaken the colde.st spirit to expressions of fervid gratitude, and to a 
fuU sense of departed goodness — ^they are too common — and little 
respect is therefore due to feelings of so ordinary a nature as mine; 
but from the bottom of my heart I pray for him, and believe he will 
he happy. 

“ Two days before my uncle died, he put a passage from Dr. John- 
son into my hands, which out of veneration to both I transcribe to 
you: — ‘ Many things necessary are omitted, because w'c vainly imagine 
they may be always performed; and urhat cannot be done without jmin 
will for ever be delayed, if the time for doing it be left unsettled. No 
corruption is great but by long negligence, which cun scarcely prevail 
in a mind regularly and frequently awakened by periodical yemorse. 
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He thet thtts breaks his life into parts, will find in himsdf n desire to 
distinguish every stage of his existence by some improvement, and 
de^ght himself with the approach of the day of recollection, as of the 
time which is to begin a new series of virtue and felicity.’ ” 

The Doctor* directed by will 600/. to be divided equally between 
his nephews, B. W. Eliiston and the son of Professor Makyn. To 
each of his grandchildren, of which there were twenty, he left 100/., 
to be paid with accumulation, as they severally attained their twenty- 
first year. As residuary legatees, Eliiston and bis cousin Martyn 
received 1700/. eacli. 

Out of the late occurrence, some of those wild reports, which like 
the rank, fat weed, find root in the thinnest soil, were presently spread 
througli the di'omatic circles of the metropolis; — first, that Eliiston 
had been bequeathed 20,000/., and an estate in Huntingdoiisliire, on 
condition of his quitting the. stage; secondly, that he had repudiated 
the Mnscs, and embraced the Fathers — Thalia for St. Chrysostom— 
the Green-room for the Cloister; and a third rumour, that he was about 
to found a dramatic college, of which he was to be nominated provost, 
with power, under a cliartcr, for admitting licentiates, and conferring 
Listiionic degrees! Certainly he returned to London bearing on his 
brow the very stamp of an e]) 0 ch — ^bis very ste]) was eventful, and he 
bore around him on atmosphere of fate. (Jn the 19tli, however, the 
misty conglomeration of surmises vanished from the public mind, and 
Tobin’s “ Curlew” was produced, Eliiston having resumed his duties 
at Drury Lane, by sustaining the principal part in that drama. The 
“ C!urfew” was repeated for fifteen consecutive nigliti^ and on a few 
additional occasions in the season. Triumphs arc not met with in 
coveys — ^tlic plumage which distinguished the ‘‘ Honeymoon,” did not 
cloth <3 this second flight of the poet; but the “ Curfew” was at least 
successful, and brought money to the treasury. 

For his benefit, Eliiston played Vapid, Vapour, and Don Juanr^ 
the receipts being four hundred and seventy-six pounds! 

Eliiston being known to tlie Margravine of Ansijacli, having figured 
at one or two of her private dramatical entertainments, applied to her, 
on the part of a friend, about to publish a Theatrical Tour, for per- 
mission to introduce a notice of her tasteful Salle DranmHque, at 
Brandenberg House, into the work — ^to wliich her highness replies,— 

Sib, — In answer to y*' request, I inform you that there is likewise 
a Theatre in my Wood here of a Construction so peculiarly pretty, that 
it would perhaps be y* most interesting Description in y' friend’s Tour. 
1 shall write to my Housekeeper at B. House, to let him see the 
Theatre tliere; but I wish him not to print any tiling ab^ me or my 
Establishments, witliout first letting me see what lie intends wiit^’ I 
have been much assailed by printed Falsehoods— the Newspapers 
appear to say what they please, and pack Stories as some people do 
the Cards, for the Pleasure of cheating, without any prospect of Gain. 

“ Bonham, n' Newbury, Berks.” « Elis^abbth.” 

* Dr. William Eliiston, Master of Sidney College, Cambridge, and Rector of 
Keyston, Huntingdonshire— in the gift of Earl Fitzwilliam— ^ed 11th Feb. 1807, 
in his 75th year. 
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He MarBiavine’s private theatricals esrited !rf 

BinuBeniezit. On sev^ of these occasionSp EBisfttfi was TO 
Coryphseus of the rout— particularly m TO f 

wa?^ equal portion of the antic with the attic— whro 
oertainl^ ao defideiMy of amusement, for the lauj^ 
have Med to excite, absurdit7wa8 

Carr who had lately been knighted by the Lord-laente^t MjHrel*^ 

todc’a patronizing lead in tliis instanas, and ^ 

tided both with himself and everything connect^ with ^ S’ 

that Hook, who was present, declared the play cod 
^ one kfliffht ody. « Ah! we shall never see such another, rephed 

^‘Cta*’£e 16A d^Zeix, EUiston signed artides 

Mr. T. Sheridftii, and other proprietors of Drury Lane thea e, 

five years, at 28/. per week. 

In the summei-, ElUston being at Liverpod, he 
ing letter from his friend Mr. Warner Phipps, wdeh 

exnerience lias sufficiently proved the accuracy of his judpiratmtt 

IffSenTof his anticipations: ^ 

Elliston,— You know the perpetual state of occupa- 
♦inn in which I live, and 1 need not, therefore, apologize for not 
Sg M yo» i-S You !«.. »ow XffM 
seven Lve cost 55/. each, transfer stamps mduded. 

« Mr. Rundall paid for three of tiiesc . . . • 

« And Mr. Jones for the rcmaiuing tour . . . 

£385 

“I have lost no opportunity of seeing Mr. Young. It wodd^ 
offensive to friendship, were I to pander to any vanity you may have, 
by bating a man whom I hKik on in one branch of his pntosi^ 
to be a most formidable rival to you. In tragedy, Mr. 

mii^averv8tron<', and, I think, a well-deserved impression on the 

p^Uc mdd. lie has fairly won the favour he enjoys. 
contains beauties of a very liigh order, and lus acting “ 
is powerfully, irresistibly impressive. As a tragic .^®, ., 

bu^succeed; but in light comedy, it is as clear he inimt inevitably fa • 
Hia Don Felix is a very volume of failures — and his acting 

has thrown sudi a solemnity about bis form and aspect, that Thd 
win neither yield to his entreaties nor be forced into his embraces— ro 
much for the sto^e; but unless 1 am much mistaken, there is a 
vein of fun running through his constitution, which to his “ 

lome is rich and yielding. I do not douU hisyicrc^ftons of coii^J 
-tiie^ nSfl^as fine as of ^t branch in which he certamly excels; 

HehM°rg^fi^«re, but not an heroic form. His by 

itaf tomne of the good quality we find it. He 1^ a kind 
SonS which however it may first stiike the ear, la 
irratefd to it; I fancy it has been acquired ui dihgent attempts 
of artiLlation. Mr. Young frequ^tly sheds ova 
Ms lustre-there is a bold honesty in his manner which 
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persuades he is right — jou hdieve him in all he sajs and does. In 
tenderness he is deiicient — he can vindicate female honour, but he can- 
not condole with the sufferer — ^he can championize the dignity of 
blood, but he cannot mingle tears with tears. 

Graham ^d Tom Sheridan have been watching him nightly, and 
I have no doubt the Drury Lane merchants arc speculating on this 
new commodity. Sheridan saw him last night in Hamlet, and went 
behind the scenes at the conclusion of the play. The ITaymarket has 
produced so good a specimen in yourself, that I am not surprised at 
the credit given to its young actors.* 

“ I went, two days ago, with Mr. Rundall, to look at the house he 
proposed for yon in Stratford Place. Tlie terms are certainly not 
high, but I hesitate in respect of the situation. You ore the best 
judge whether so great a distance from the theatre would not be 
fatiguing and expensive to you, and whether your views also, with 
respect to Mrs. Elliston, woidd be promoted by a residence on this 
spot. I tliink there would bt; a <liscretion in your not taldng the 
exact ground with families of rank and title. The veiy people who 
might become patrons of youi vsclf and wife, would look coldly, disdain- 
fully on you, as next-door neighbours. The great world may be 
pleas(id in being followed, but will not forgive being encroached on; 
in plain English, you have no bussiness in Stratford Place: every 
house, I believe, in this strc(jt, is occupied by rank or wealth; and 
though no law forbids Mr. Elliston taking up his abode here, yet his 
good sense should prevent it. 

“Remember Lord Ei'skine’s advice on your Lincoln’s-inn-fields 
project, and take that to be a pnitty correct view of this similar pro- 
position. As an actor and a gentleman, you are, entitled to respect, 
but as an aristocrat or a man of fashion, you would be laughed at. 
The Duke of ^t. Albans, your next-door neighbour, might gratify 
your vjinity for a day, but if you have any feeling, he would be a 
thorn in your side for many, Garrick with all his fame, sought and 
courted as he was, did not presume to jdace liimself in immediate con- 
tact with nobility, though his fortune was ecjual to a handsome resi- 
dence, which he, in fact, had in the Adclphi Terrace; and Kemble 
does not venture beyoud the bourne of Rloomsbury. I would suggest 
Bedford Plficc to you — the Jiouscs are spacious and convenient — 
admirably suited to Elliston and her academy. But for God’s 
sake do not let any duke ov erhear the fiddle of a dancing school, or 
your neighbour the countoss, observe the actor stepping into a hackney- 
coach. The very principle of the ridiculous is in things being out of 
place. ' 

“ Believe me, sincerely yours, 



Mr. Young's first appearance in London was at the Ha^market, June 22, 1807. 
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Being at Liverpool, EQiston could scarcely have forgotten his two 
accommodating friends, the host and hostess of the Star such 
defection indeed would have been the basest ingratitude, for he had 
received on the last Christmas a “ very duck of a tarkmf (as his cook 
had expressed it) from this good easy pair, accompanied by a practical- 
joke at the hands of the laughter-loving landlady, who had also en- 
closed him a black bottle, superscribed Dantzic,’’ which on being 
opened proved to be the translucent produce of the Liver — ^pool. 

Elliston had arrived in this city at about the usual hour of the 
family dinner within the bar, and having deposited his luggage in the 
neighbourhood, pi*esented himself suddenly, as the well-remembered 
party were seated at tabic. The lady, who was operatively engaged 
on a broiled whiting at the very moment, no sooner had fixed her 
eyes on the apparition before her, than she uttered a piercing scream, 
when her terrified husband, unconscious of the real cause, and believ- 
ing but in the possibility of one alone — namelj’’, a fish-bone in the 
phaiynx, jumped from liis I'hair, and In^gan to belabour the broad back 
of his helpless spouse, as though he were gratifying some other feeling 
than the mere desire of giving relief. 

Two screams being, however, explained, (for with a woman a scream 
is tJie indiscriminate index of pain or pleasure, as “ No ” is sometimes 
preferred to express assent,) Ellisiuu wa.s received with raptures by 
his hostess, to whicli he was made welcome by Tow-wouse himself, 
with the same sense of liospiuility, as to tlie first cut of the shoulder 
of mutton. But certain impressions had now seized our hero, which 
had the effect of taking away his appetite without satisfying his 
hunger. Time works in various ways. The lady, who four years 
since, as our readers may remembcT, had “ j>romisc(Uo be fat,” was now 
discovered no less than her word; hlie had, in fact, increased (or as we 
believe the term is, spread”) to a most imsymmetrical extent, so that 
she who had hitherto been only her good man’s better half, was now 
become, in the predial sense, a positive “ prize.” 

Elliston, however, had far too much generosity to betray bis peine 
desprity but, like an experienced actor, “ [)laycd the agreeabhf’ so well, 
that nothing was wanting to gratify the vanity of his fair companion, 
which in point of fact had hejit excellent pace with the rapid increase 
of her person. Nay, it is a doubt vvliethcr she were not more gratified 
than in past days; for fearing lie might be guilty of coldness, Elliston, 
in all probability, a little overacted |iis part, illustrating that scene of 
Fielding, (or if not Fielding, so very like him,) in whirdi a certain 
lady observes — “Your love. I fear, is not sincere;” to which replies 
her suitor, — ‘'Ah, Madam I if you did but know how incomparably 
the imitation surpasses the reality, you would never desire the 
insipidity of a true lover again.” 

The Star” menage was much as usual. Tow-ioouse moved f>ff 
with the cloth, havijig first placed two tumblers, the spirit-stand, and 
a kettle of boiling water, at the disposal of liis ‘‘ comfortable” mistress 
and her visitor. 

Elliston having expressed his tlianks over and over again for the 
Christmas turkey, and lauglieil as frequently at the bottle of transpa- 
rent “ Dantzic,” felt he could really I’eturn no longer to that subject, 
juid now looked about for some fresh matter of bvlk paroUe^ for wliich 
at other times he would have needed no promj)ting. The liquor was 
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oertainlj a good refine, which each time he sipped, suggested some 
livelj sally. The hit at backgammon was not fojgotten—again waa 
he at the cheerful detard, when the lady suddenly exclaiming, The 
stakes as usual!” he was seized with that sort of sensation whidi is 
generally produced by a bat'd crust, or perhaps a pebble, coining in 
contact with an angry tooth. If once he had played for kisses, he 
fain now would have played for love” — ^he was at least determined to 
play like a man of honour. To it they went, rattled wei*e the dice, 
repeated was the sly equivoque, and though his arm could describe 
but a sorry segment of Juno’s zone, yet he pressed the apron-strings 
of his fair antagonist, and paid his debts in the old coin, though, Heaven 
help him, with about the same good-will he would have satisfied da- 
mages in the Sheriff’s Court. 

There was, however, no eo«iuetting with the “ Dantzic” — ^aU there 
was pure devotion; and when, on mingling the third rummer, our 
animated guest apostrophized the? bottl(i, “ Shrunk to this little mea- 
sure!” Ills eye twinkled again in its own peculiar humour, as it fell on 
tlie expansive equator wliich girded the merry planet at his side. But 
by degrees this garconnerie underwent considerable condensation — a 
certain offuseation crept over the imagination of our hero, and his 
spherical friend having fallen into a comfortable doze, Elliston, who 
was ever grand and sententious when under the Thyrsus of “ the god,” 
rose from his chair, and summoning the landlord into the room, com- 
menced, in a true Areopagile style, to read him so tremendous a lecture 
on the duties of hospitality, that long before he had finished, poor 
Tow-wome was perfectly convinced Elliston had been the most misused 
guest that liad ever entered his house! Fain would we drop a curtain 
on the shame of our hero — a shame lo which only clianticleer recalled 
him, when he opened liis eyes eight hours afterwai'ds, in a back parlour, 
overlooking the stablc-yard of the Star” at Liverpool. 


XXV. 

Elliston’s theatrical reception at Liverpool >vas flattering, and he 
played his round of characters in far better spirit tJian might have 
been expect(‘d on those; boards which he had so recently desired to 
tread as proprietor. But Ellistoii’s was not a temper to be affected 
with malaise; on the contrary, disoomfittc'.d in one project, he was 
only liurried on to another, and defeat to Mm was the very assay of 
his enei-gies. 

Having concliuled his short engagement at this city, he made a sort 
of detour on his return to London, taking Buxton on his circuit, at 
. wMch place he acted for a few^ nigJits. The theatre here was one of 
those wretched little buildings, resembling nearly the “ Globe ” of 
Jonson's day, “ open to the sky,” wherein the modern idler has too 
frequently been found to cull his own pastime from' the misery of 
others, and glorify Ms self-esteem by the greater humility he witnesses. 
Sport is it to him which is death to them; and irresistibly ridiculous 
as are sometimes the hard shifts of the poor players, he should 
remember that the price of his momentary laugh may be a pang by 
no means as fleeting from the hearts of others, and the hollow pleasure 
he has reaped to-day, had been sown in the long privations of those 
whose claims on Providence were perhaps fully equal to his own. 
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The spirit of the ridiculous, however, is a moral combusUble, which, 
like gunpowder, will force the seals of its prison, and so long as the 
q>linters wound not, we must be content that it explode. Of its 
component parts, there are no richer beds than countij theatricals, 
though we presume not to offer the following by any means as an 
extraordinary example. 

Miserable was the theatre, and the actors “ Iro pauperlores” The 
capabilities of the former consisted of two scenes, which, like Master 
Soloman^s waistcoat, had been turned for many occasions, and from 
their state of near obliteration had arrived at such a point of utility as 
to pass for anything. A few stage “ foot-lamps ” illumed the whole 
house, throwing a dim irreligious light upon the fresco brick wall, 
whicli supported both th(^ roof of thfi building and the back of the 
spectator. The pit floor was composed of a line of hurdles, which 
kept the feet of the groundlings at some distance from that only over- 
flow which good fortune ev<*r permitted, but which, owing to the low 
position of the building, ne\ er failed in the rainy season. The scant 
wardrobe, to the last thread and button, was, it is true, employed in 
every piece, but wbicli, being a contribution of all (‘ostumes under the 
sun, was at least, in some single cliaractcr, like the child’s sham watch, 
right once during tlni eveming. The company was numerically small, 
unless tlie nuinoricals had reference t<i their sum of years, for, with 
the exception of two urchins, who had but one hat between them, there 
was not an actor or acjire^s imieh under seventy yeiu’s of age. 

The entertainment on tlic night of Elliston’s aiTival at Buxton was 
the Castle. Spectre.” In the course of this play, it will be recol- 
lected, AW/ is detained prisoner in Lord OsmomVs tower, 

whose movements are ov(irwat(>hed by Muley and Salb^ two of 
Oshiomrs black slaves. Whilst these Africans arc playing at dice iu 
front of the stage, and the Lari feigning sleep on his couch, iisliermcn 
without the walls of the castle sing a chorus, wliich gives the Earl 
a cue for Ids escape ; this he accomjdishcs by climbing a window, 
unseen by the blacks, and dropping into the boat supposed to be 
floating under tlic casement. On this night, however, the said scene 
was thus acted, or rathcT* the progress of it thus inauspiciously inter- 
rupted. 

In the first place, the two slaves ivere represented by one actor— 
“ doubled,” as it is called, (two and double, liowcver, are much the 
same thing,) and the dialogue he carried on with himself, 8Upj)osing 
the presence of the second person — Hark! music!” — ^liere the first 
sti’ain of the distant chorus is understood, but as there was not one in 
the company who could express a note but himself, the actor turned 
his head over liis shoulders and slyly chanted it, Percy still feigning 
sleep. The black continues — “ I’ll see what it is ! ” — ^he now, by 
means of a table, ascended to tlic casement, and thrusting Ids head and 
shoulders through the same, a fiddle from behind wjis handed uj) to 
him, on which, out of sight of the audience, he worked his elbows, 
singing and playing — 

“ Sleep you or wake you, lady bright, 

Sing Megen ob ! oh ! Megen Be ! ” 

Concealing, then, Ids instrument, and withdrawing his head, he turned 
to the audience— 
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“ Surely I know tkat voice. Still my prisoner sleeps. FU listen 
again.” 

Once again, head and shoulders through the window, the hddle 
raised to liis hands, on he went — 

To spring below then neTer dread, 

Our arms to catch you shall be spread ; 

A boat now waits to set you free, 

Sing Megen oh ! oh ! Megen £e i '* 

But, alas! just at this moment, when in act of a second time pulling 
in Iiis body from tlic narrow aperture, tlic exertion necessary to the 
operation, together with the fragile state of the antique scenery, pro- 
duced a most awful crash — the whole si<lc of Osmond's castle wall, 
with Muley sticking in th<3 window-frame, like a rat caught by his 
neck, fell inwards on the stagii, disclosing at one view an heterogeneous 
state of things beyond, beggaring all powers of description. Hogarth’s 
“ Strollers Dressing in a Barn,” is not more fantastically conceived 
— ^jupkiiis and helmets, wigs and smallclothes, jmint and petticoats, 
bread ami cheese, and tliunder and liglitning — ladies and gentlemen, 
full-dressed, lialf-dressccl, undressed, in all the ^ iinous stages of hurried 
interchange of joint-stock attire — love and discord, fondling and 
fighting — chalk, tallow, poison, Cupids, and brickbats — hi{)s, beards, 
bosoms, bottles, glue-pots, and brokeii-lu‘aded drums — garlands, galli- 
j>ot.s, ghosts, moonbeams, jduy-books, and brimstone ! It was an ** Art- 
Union ” which no r(‘cc]it days Iiavc been able to parallel; but the 
consternation was that of an carth(iuake! As to the “ dv)uble ” black, 
still in his state of pillory, and who yet lay sprawling on the stage, 
we might indeed repeat — 

** Now Fear, his hand its skill lo try, 

Amid the chords bewilder'd laid, 

And back recoil’d, he knew not why, 

K’en at the sound himself had made.” 

But such is the liorizon in wJiicIi tlic London “ is occasionally 
to be witnessed, ami tlu^atrical astronomers will calculate their return, 
witli Newtonian accuracy, to the same quarter. On the night follow- 
ing the above disaster, Eilistoii played at the same thcatrii his favourite 
Armizn, Extraordinary eilbrts were of course made to render the 
play wortliy the patixmage expccteil — in fact, a honeymoon had become 
a 1 ‘are jilicnomcnon in the plac<.', tuid favours %vere not wanting on the 
present oceasion. I’lie Ikmisc had an overflow, tliough a dry night; 
ajid matters wcMit for a time swimmingly', as it is called — there was 
neither break clown in scenery nor acting. Julmia (in the costume 
oV Fatima !) was it is true, as imperiect iu her pail as person; 
yet, had she retained every syllabh*, of her author, she would scarcely 
have been more distiuel, for she had lost every tooth in her head, 
which rendei-ed her articiilatiori so obscure, that default of precise 
words was of little detriment to the scene, so long as she filled up a 
stated time and slicwed a spirit. All went on amazingly well, until 
the scene with the Mock Dnke, in the fourth act. Here Jagues is 
discovered sitting in a large arm-chair, which, to give it dignity, had 
been covered over with an old eurtaui himging. On rising fi’om his 
seat, the liilt of the Mock Duke's sword most inopportunely was 
entangled in one of the sundry holes of the loose coverlid, which, on 
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the actor’s walking towards the front of the stage, 

** Like a wounded snake, dragg'd its slow length along.” 

This certainly provoked something more than a smile; but it so 
happened, that the chair in question, had been borrowed for the occa- 
sion, from a neighbouring inn, and being originally fashioned for the 
incidental piuposes of a sick chamber, its available conversion, was so 
palpably disclosed to the whole body of spectators,, that the roar pro- 
duced was far more resembling thunder than any paltry imitation ever 
before witnessed in a tlieatre. The people absolutely screamed with 
merriment — ^in fact, they laughed for a wdiole vteek afterwards. 

Of the acting-company at Iluxton, tlic greater. pai’t, as we have 
^ observed, though low in gold, were, at least rich in those silver hairs 
which purchase good opinion;” and amongst them, a Mr. Ludbroke, 
who fallen into the infirmity, not altogether through years, of 
forgetting the words of parts he was ooiistiintly in the habit of playing. 
Of this, there arc many instances on n^eord. 'When I’cm Walker 
w'lis performing Machcath ft>r the seventieth time, he was a little 
imperfect, which Kich observing, said, Hallo! Mister! your memory 
ought to be pretty good by this time!” — ‘‘And so it i.s,” replied 
"Walker; “but zounds! it cannot last for ever!” Mr. Ladbroke, 
however, W'as generally perfect at rehearsals, but his mystification at 
night arose ]>robably from tliis cause — his role was always the old 
men ; and these, wlietlicr !Sir A. Ahsolute^ Don LopeZy Foresighty or 
Adam IVintirtoTiy lie acted in the same suit of clothes, so that when 
he gazed on his own figure, ready dressed for any particular 
one of these, all ’BeU’s Edition crowded to the threshold of his 
memory, which not iiniiaturaily led to some confusion in the interior. 
Thus, for instance, would he proceed, on making his bow as Sir Peter 
Teazle. 

“ T\lien an old bachelor marries a young wife .... Ah ! you 
pretty rogue, you shall outshine the queen’s box on an f»p()j’a night 
.... liis Paged, his Poluphlosboio, his Monsieur Musphonos,^ 
and his devil know.s wdiat .... It was but y(*stevday he fastened 
my wig to the back of my diair, and when 1 went to make a bow, I 
popped my bald head in Mrs. Frizzle's face — so tliat, here wc had a 
compound of Sir Peter Teazle^ Sir Francis Gripcy JFeri winkle y and 
old Ilardcastlc ; all delightful when taken “neat,” but as little ndislKid 
in the admixture, us old Burgundy, w hisky punch, dry sherry, and 
Staflbrdshii'e ale, in alitpiot ])artg, for an afternoon’s draught. 

On his third night, Elliston played Archer in the “ Beaux Stra- 
tagem;”* a stratagem, w e doubt not, far inferior to tlmt l)y wliicli the 
ccmiedy was got over. He concluded with “ Tug ” — the rag and 
bobtail were ready to answer for themselves. 

• Farquhar was not only a dramatist of great wit, but a companion of infinite 
humour. Wilks relates, that when Farquhar was in Trinity College, Dublin, he 
sent to a friend to borrow Bumet’.s “ History of the Reformation,” but his firiend 
replied he never lent any book out of his chamber, but if he would come there, he 
might make use of it as long as he pleased. Some time after, the owner of the 
book sent to borrow Farquhar^s bellows — ^the dramatist returned as answer, he 
never lent his bellows out of his chamber, but if bis neighbour would please to 
come there he might make use of them as long as he pleased. 

VOL. IV. Z 
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During this short sojourn, EUiston made a visit to the celebrated 
Poole’s Cavern. Here he in with an elderly gentleman and his 
two daughters, one a little riarde Bacchwte, and the other of a graver 
cast, bearing about the same character to each other as a Novel to a 
Bomance. Elliston made himself at once agreeable. Being in excel- 
lent spirits, he exerted his inventive powers in telling historical facta ; 
narrating a whole volume of legend^y exploits of the daring outlaw 
(Poole), which threw into the shade all the “ Gesta Bomanorum ” and 
monkish superstitions ever recorded. 

“ That,” said lie, addressing the younger of the 3finerva Press^ 
and at the same time pointing to one of tlie many fantastic forms 
of liinc-stonc within the cavern — “ that is the petrifaction of the 
renowned ‘ Lady of the Land,’ who remained a dragoness because no 
one had the harJlihood to kiss her lips and disenchant her.” But not 
even hen; had Nature an 3 '^thing so sublime as himself — a point onF 
which he employed all the sugar and mitmeg of his eloquence. The 
same lady venturing, simie time afterwards, to ask him to wnoii they 
were obliged, and laughingly to demand what he was— 

To tell the. plain truth, madam,” replied our h(;ro, “ I am a usurer. 
I lay out my hai)[»iness to exorbitant iiit(*Test, for, in contributing to 
your ph asure, wliicli 1 flatter myself i do, I receive at least one 
hundred per e(‘nt. ! ” Thiiig.s went tri[»pingly on in this manner for 
some time, when d(;lib('raie.ly, ami with no small exhibition of humour, 
the old g(;ntleman, witli a eonnteminee vitreous and polished as the 
surrounding spji, drew from his pocket a Buxton play-biU, and exult- 
ingly pointing to the same, cried out, ‘‘ Ah, ah! here we have you 
again to nigiit — but wc cannot see too much of you, Elliston / ” — a 
plaLmuterie^ at which our actor liimself had the, good simse to laugh 
immoderately. 

Elliston had driven over to PooleV Cavern with a friend, in a gig, 
and on his return to Buxton, was strolling on foot leisurely up one of 
the hills, (his companion liaving the reins of the; horse,} when a figure 
a])proached him from tlie hedge-side, the most wretched, the most 
emaeiatetr of beings Ik; had ever beheld. Tlie man was evidently 
dying of hunger and exhaustion. The object which iircsented liimself 
was a poor Frenclmiaii, who, having escaped from one of the prisons, 
had wandered about a <*ou,ntry of which he knew nothing, for four 
days and nights, with no money, no mean.s of a.^^suagiug the cravings 
of nature, but rather avoi<Ung every one, notwithstanding his destitu- 
tion, from the <lread that tlu' succour he might seek would presently 
be converted into sev(;rcr penalties tlian he had yet experienced. 

Commiserating the poor creature as he did, Elliston knew not how to 
proceed, or into what serious dilemma he might bring himself by 
sheltering an escaped prisoner of win*. He at least determined not to 
abuse the rights of confidence — ^in other words, to maintain strictly 
tlie rules of di*amatic justice, and entitle himself to the applause of his 
own conscience. Desiring the poor Frenchman to lie snug in the 
field from which he had just ci'awled, (like the great Monmouth, with 
a few peas only in his i>oeket,) Elliston and his friend drove back to 
CasUeton, where, purchasing a couple of loaves, a little bacon, and a 
bottle of wine^ he returned to the spot where the famishing foreigner 
lay concealed. The wretched creature, (who, in his days of plumage, 
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would scarcdy have been a match for “ Cfiptain Weasel^*) having 
long dnoe given himself up for lost, now began to blubber in tears of 
gratitude, and express his uattements du cmm in as much jpantomime 
as his weakness would pgrmit. Tlie evening was fast closing in, Imt 
the weather warm anSSovely, and Kliiston, teeming with melo- 
dramatic fervour, hurried the trembling refugee to a low copse below 
the brow of a contiguous dell, and boxing him snugly in a heap of 
foiae, completely obscured from the public (?ye, spread before him the 
restoratives he had just obtained. The little Frencliman’s head 
peeping from his prickly nest — the bread and bacon — ^the bottle of 
neat wine-,** and tlie true staire iniyiortance in which, no doubt, EUis- 
ton had fully invested himself, must have represented a most charac- 
teristic picture. Elliston, of eourst*, delivered a speech or two, more 
apposite to the occasion than intelligible to his listener, and dropping, 
at the same time, a small sum of niom‘y into the lap of the iiidiilated 
man of wai*, commended him to tin*, caprice of F'ortune, who Komc- 
times, when in a pleasant mood, exerts herself iii extraordinary means 
for the benelit of the most insignificant of her votjudes. 


THE EMrEEOR OF ilAYTI AND I'lIE SKHTER. 

nr BKNSON HILL, 

The good ship Catherine, one of the finest vc-.^ds out oi‘tlie port of 
Liverpool, was some years ago eommniuhul by a young man named 
Baker, who was also part (nvner. On on<; ol' Ids many voyages to the 
West Indies, he found liims<df suddenly obliged to lay to, from stress 
of weather, off that jiart of the. Lland of St. Domingo which hud 
thrown off the Eiiro[)ciin 3'oke. The skip]>er — or, as in eoui'lesy we 
will call him, the captain — kept his craft in first-rate ord(ir,'and not 
knowing what sort of customers might inl.abit the shore, Ids ten or a 
dozen small j)iex*es of ordnance were furhisluMl up in fighting trim. 
He was well j»ro visioned and watered, hut had not the sliglitest objec- 
tion to talio in as much fruit a'< the sldjfs erew would like to purchase, 
should such come off from the land. 

Very early on tlic morning after the c*aptain had tlnis anchored, a 
boat came alongside, containing four* stout black 1‘ellows, tftir only 
covering being loose canvas trowscr.s, and broad-brimmed sti’aw hats; 
tliey hailed, and asked leave to come aboard. The mate gave them 
the desired permission, ami the niggers exprcss(id gnsat delight at the 
beautiful condition in which they found ever}^thing that met their 
gaze; they spoke English with considerable fluency, and as Ihcy ap- 
peared so plea-sed with what tliey saw, tlie mate dctei/nined on taking 
them below, and exhibiting all that could b(; shown of the craft in 
which he so much prided. 

Captain Baker coming on deck soon learnt the arrival of his sable 
visitors, and desired to .see them; he listened witli great complacency 
'to the encomiums be.stowed on his ship, in language very far above 
the common collocpiy of black men. One of flie party, a tall, well- 
fonned figure, vdth features not strictly African, appeared to take 
greater interest in all he saw than his companions. They were 
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invited into the cabin, where the captain’s breakfast was waiting for 
him, and asked to partake of. tlie coffee and cocoa steaming on the 
bpai-d; apparently much flattered by this marked attention, they 
shared the repast, and after a profusion of t^mks, took their leaves. 

As they were making their way to thPfchip’s side, the captain, 
struck with the fine muscular develoi)ment of the man who had ap- 
peared most gratified with his visit, said to the mate, — “What a 
d — d fine fellow that is! I siioiild like to have him on a Vendu table; 
hc*d fetch a good lot of dollars.” 

To tliiri the mate assented. Blackies got into tludr boat, and away 
they rowed. 

The wind w^as dead calm, and Baker only awaited the springing up 
of a l)r(»('zc to take his <loparture. Befonj mid -day another boat was 
deacj’ied coining towards the Callieriiie; this was pulled by a dozen 
rowers, and liad a liandsome awning astern. Tlie captain, judging 
tlial it might convey some oflieial personage*, stood at the gangway to 
receive tlie new visitor. 

A negro, attir(‘d in a magnificent uniform, profusely covered with 
luce, and wearing more than one decoration, stepped on board. He 
lifted liis huge eocked-luit, surmounted by a feather of immense length, 
and witli considerable dignity desired to speak to Massa Caji-pun.” 
Baker advanccMl to tlie ebony chevalier, and learnt that his majesty 
the Emijcror of Ilayti eonimunded to see liim and his first officer, at 
tlie Balacc of tSons Hrmci; that no ap])rehension need arise, the 
object of the emperor b(dng s(»lely to learn any news the captain 
might be abh^ to communicate. It was al^o intimated that the military 
man bad received orders to convey them both on shore, as soon as 
they could conveniently Icavii the ship. 

'riiough this arrangciiiK'Ut was as unwelcome, as unlooked-for, Baker 
thought it would be the be>t policy to ob(*y the imperial mandate; so 
ushering the bedizened messenger into the cabin, be left him to amuse 
himself whilst some neees'^aiy' alterations at the toilet were made. Being 
a merchant sailor only, he did not feel quite authorized in wearing side- 
iirins, yel deemed it as well to put a brace of small pistols into his 
pocket, and direct the mate to provide liiuinelf with similar weapons. 

Tli<‘ ixnvcrs soon pulled the trio to the beach, and tin*, guard upon 
the wharf saluted Iheir conductor, proving that the Englishmen were 
under tlu‘ guidance of a man of consequenee, A ciuTiage was in 
waiting, the military man mounted a handsomely caparisoned charger, 
and rode by their side. After ascending a prcciiutous road for some 
time, they readied llie outward walls of the palace, their guide’s pre- 
sence insuring them a ready passport through the vaiious gates in 
advance of the royal resideiuH*. On reaching it, they were conducted 
through a suite of room*; fiiniished in a fashion befitting the climate, 
tbougii the colours iif the materials were of a gaudy character. In an 
ante -room the officer left them, wliilst he announced their arrival to his 
majesty. The captain took this opportunity of observing to Lis com- 
})auion — “ Well, here we arc in a tolerably strong trap, out of which 
we could never liope to get with our lives, considering the number of 
troops at the different gates; but, should things come to the worst, 
they shan’t put an end to me without the discharge of a brace of 
bullets at the head of the first nigger that lays his flipper u^xm me; to 
that I’ve made up my mind.” 
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“ I shall follow your example, as in duty boimd,’* rejoined the mate. 

The black master of the ceremonies now re-appcared, to usher 
them into the presence-chamber; they found it occupied by one person 
only, and in him they ing|antly recognised the intelligent negro \^ho 
had been their morningj|||Bitor. 

He was wrapped in^rose silk dressing-gown, and listlessly reclin- 
ing upon a cane settee, with the air of one habituated to a lif<^ of idle 
repose. The Englishmen bowed respectfully. Ilis emperor-ship, for 
it was no less a personage, addressed them in cordial tones, “ Cap’tin, 
you really so good-naturd to sliew me all your (dover ship, and givg 
me part of your breakfast, tlioiigh you tlunk me only ]>oor black sailor 
man, 1 ’termined to ask you and land mister there, to dine with me 
in retuni. Tlie Emp’ror of Hayti luis much good will to Englislimen; 
he like them as he no like Spuniard-men, ’cause them set of cruel 
devils. Frcnchy-nien and '3Icricau-mon not much better, Hope the 
Mar(j[uis Ganva pay you all civility as you come long?” 

They bowed assent. At the sonnd of a small silver hand-bcU, 
another highly-dressed f»f!icpr entcr<*d. 

“Count JMarmalade, h‘t the dinner l»e w'rvod directly; these gentle- 
men may wish to go a-board afore it dark.” 

Saying this his majesty retired, leaving the sailors t(» express their 
siiqirisc at the oddity of the adventure. A .short p(n*iod only elapsed 
when their former cirnoiiCy the marquis, signified that they were 
exj >00104 in tlio a manger. 

Entering a .^uj)orbly furnished apartinent, tlicy porc(uvcd tliat their 
host had attired himself in a splendid (‘ostume, glittering with diamonds, 
and profusely embroidered. Ilo^jdaoed the. euptaiu on his right liand, 
and the mate on thf‘ op])osit<^ side; tlie Imnqiict was oom]»oscd of‘ ex- 
quisite viands, the wines of the <dioiccst charaeter, and the magnifi- 
cently dressed pcr.sons who ocenpuid the table, amounting to sojne ten 
or twelve, induded the thrcic other partakers of tlie captain’s oocoa. 

Every one present vied with each other in shewing the strangers 
attention. Time pa.ssed rapidly. Baker began to cast longing looks 
towards the .sea, and as ho perceived the glassy surface break into 
gentle ripplea, heartily wished himself on board the Catherine, and 
taking due advantage of the bi'oezc. 

Tlie emperor observing the direction of the sailor’s gaze, anticipated 
Ilis wishes before they wcr<'. expressed, giving orders that the ealiisli 
should be prepared directly, adding, ivitli extreme good-humour,— 

“ You will not find the road half s(> long in returning, it is all down 
hill; you will reach your ship in very gootl time.” 

The carriage was •announced, the Englishmen rose and expressed, 
after their own fashion, their deeji ;md grateful sense (jf the .signal 
honour his majesty had conferred ujion them, and were retiring from 
the imperil presence, when the emperor separating himself from hia 
courtiers, stepped forward, shook them hoth heartily by the*, hand, and 
in a low tone, but with great quaintness of marmer, dmnanded of 
Baker, “ Don’t you think with aU thes«5 jewels on my person, 1 should# 
fetch a few more dollars on a Vendu table T* 

He smiled as he finished Ids que.stion, and then resuming his dignity 
bowed out his visitorM, who were so completely “ t}ike.n aback,” that 
they scarcely exchanged even a monosyllable, till they found them- 
selves safe on the deck of the Catherine — sucli effect had the parting 
query of the emperor talten on both of them. 
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BABYLON. 

BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH. 

A SMALL party of us left Baghdad, tlie e^vd||||Eig of June 8, 1836, to 
join the Euplirates steamer, then at Hillah, a^Rrab town, a little soiith 
of the ruins of ancient Babylon. We ha4 charge of what, in mercantile 
language, is called groups, but, in more common parlance, funds for the 
expedition ; and as the monies to circulate among the Aa'ab peasantry 
were in coins of very small value, an inconsiderable sum sufficed to con- 
OTitute a donkey-load. The drst part of our journey was accomplished 
in one of the bai*ges belonging to the British residency, by whidi we 
descended the river Tigris. Horses had been despatched early in the 
morning: but owing to the detours rendered necessary by the flooded 
state of* the plain, wo overtook them, about an hour after dark, at a 
spot where they were swimming across the river; and here we brought 
to and awaited till daylight, when we mounted our steeds to enjoy the 
cool of the morning, and followed the banks of the stream. 

On our way, wc came to a canal containing water, wliich was 
mentioned as being the Nahr Mal^k, ‘‘the Royal River,” a name 
which it has obtained from all antiquity. Passing through the heart 
of Babylonia, it was, according to Herodotus, and other historians, 
navigated by the Chaldeans, at a time when “they took a pride in 
their ships,” and emptying itself into the Tigris, at a point where the 
Macedonian Seleucia arose upon the fall of Babylon ; it was, accord- 
ing to Ammianus, tlie historian of Julian’s exploits, the channel by 
which the Roman legions, under Trnjun and Severus, as well as those 
of the Eastern empire, under the apostate emperor, invaded the Greek 
colony and its opposite rival, the city of the Parthians. 

After fording this caual, wc entered the precincts of Seloucio, 
by a gap in the long ridge of cniiubling soil which, tliinly streaked 
with scraggy thorn, marks out the ancient walls of the city. A 
few low mounds of rubbish, with fragments of pottery, is all that 
now remains of the cajiital of' the Macedonian conquests, which re- 
tained, according to Gibbon, many years after tlie fall of their 
empire, the genuine characteristics of a Greek colony — “ arts, 
miHtaty virtue, and the love of freedom” — but sacked and burnt by 
the Romans, and enfeebled by the neighbourhood of a too powerful 
rival; it was already a ruin in the time of Julian; at which time there 
was near to it a hunting-park of the Persian kings, replete with long- 
maned lions, boars, and bears. But while only low mounds of earth 
and brick remain to attest the former magniliceBce of Seleucia, there 
still arises on the opposite bank of the river the tall arch and lof^ 
fragment of the palace inhabited by the Sassanian kings. 

'We turned from the contemplation of these now naked plains, 
once the home of two renowntwi and riaral populations, to proceed 
across Babylonia, coasting an extensive inundation, such as is men- 
ationed to have existed in the time of Julian, and thence gaining 
barren and sandy plains, whose only vegetation was the ever-abnndant 
eamel-thom, enlivened here and there by the showy bloom of the 
eaper-plant. On our progress, we met a large caravan of Persians 
returning from pilgrimage to tlic tomb of Ali. Tliere were many 
ladies, as usual, carefully enclosed in curtained recesses, and . many 
pilgrims of the poorer classes followed the caravan painfully on foot. 
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Shorty after when ilM plain was so ler^ that searoelj an undu- 
lation was to be pereiuTed for miles aroimd, on looking for the donkejp 
which was under charge of an Arab» it was nowhere to be seen. A 
few miles to the nor& of us was a small encampment of Bedwins^ a 
hmnse picketed, and a bbjfik tassdled spear erect before each tent ; so 
a Kawass, attached to toe residencj^ who was with ub» started in 
that direction, while another galloped away to scour the plain to thu 
south. The sun was now so powerful as almost to bum the skin 
when eiposed to it ; so, pendant the search for the money-bags, we 
got off our horses, and endeavoured, but in vain, to obtain some 
shdLter by lying beneath the caper-bushes. In a few minutes 
onr Kawass was seen tearing down full speed across the plain, 
a mounted Arab behind liim galloping, as if in full pursuit, with hia 
spear bent upon the flying Turk. I was a novice at that time in 
Oriental manners, and mounting my Kochonli, a beautiful creature 
belonging to Colonel Taylor, took a pistol from the Imlsters, and sped 
away to intercept the Arab; but 1 only made a fool of myself; for, 
observing this movement, both parties drew up, indicating that their 
equestrian evolutions were only by way of pastime. Shortly after this, 
the donkey was brought up, from the southward; it hud been going, 
according to the driver’s report, the most direct course, and had be^ 
for the time, hid behind a gentle sandy undulation, such as are common 
' * ’ OVA mhH A.1m(>8t imner- 
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now proceeded on our journey, and past a spot where*, the sand-grouse 
were nestling. The eggs were laid in slight cavities in the sand, 
without a blade of grass, and were so numerous, tliat it was difficult 
to ride without destroying some. Towards evening we come to a 
pathway ; much burrowed by the bee-eater, which lives in colonies; 
but although the poor creature selects the trodden ground, as more 
difficult for the ja^all, to dig in pursuit of its nest, many of theso 
appeared to have been recently dug up, and the elegant wings of this 
beautiful bird were plentifully strewed around, pathway led us 
in a short time to Alexander’s Khan, wh(;re tradition says the Mace- 
donian hero was buried. Tradition and history are, however, at dis- 
count here ; but if the body of Alexander was really removed from 
B<d>ylon to Alexandria, is it not curious that Severiis is described as 
immediately <m his arrival at the former city sealing up the hero’s 
tomb, which had been impiously broken open by the Barbarians? We 
spent the early part of the night witfun the walls of the khan, reposing 
upon the stone-wor% raised in its centre for the Muhammedans to 
pray upon, by which we avoided many of the inconveniences of the 
shelter^ and dirty alcoves. 

We started again at early dawn, and passing a canal, came to the 
moumds of Tohmbdh, by some considered as constituting the north-east 
boundary of ancient Babylon. Beyond this, we stopped for breakfast 
at Eh^ Nassarlyeh, where was a village amid a grove of date tree% 
thence passing another, khan and canal, we come upon a great 
mcHind of sun-dried bricks, Signaled as that of Babel, by the nativea 
—a name which, according to Buckingham, is also sometimes given to 
the mound of the Easr, or palace. It is alsp sometimes called Mri- 
kalib, “ the overthrown, or overturned.” 

The sensatiem experienced in flnding mysdf on the summit of the 
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first of the gigantic mounds of ancient Babylon, from whence I could 
discern nothing ai*ound me, but a succession of similar masses of every 
shape and size, ruins of a city which has now only a home in the ima- 
gination, Avere of a very misted character. Whatever had been my pre- 
vious expectations, I more than found them realized, by the size and so- 
lidity and the immensity of labour, contained in these great piles and 
platforms thus artificially raised upon the plain ; yet, I could not help 
mingling Avith this feeling some disappointment, at there not being 
some more p<jrfect traces of the principal structures of this once 
mighty city. 

Tt is true that a few great mounds, loftier, better defined, and 
somewhat mor<^ insulated than the others, if they do not indicate the 
extent of ancient Babylon, may at least be supposed to have belonged 
to its more distinguished portions, and to be the remains of the palaces 
and temples so renowned in antiquity; but these Avere by no means 
realiy so insulated and distinct as 1 had been led to opine from pre- 
A'ious descriptions, the whole face of the country around was covered 
with vestiges of buildings, and Avith such a number of mounds of rub- 
bish of indeterminate figures, A\arioty, and extent, as to inAolvc the per- 
son who begins to theorize, in inextricable confusion. The shapeless 
heaps on Avhicli the traveller gazes, cannot suggest in any degree either 
the nature or object of the structures of avIucIi they are tlie relics, and 
what is equally remarkable, no. two authors, as Kich and Porter, who 
after long toil and trouble liaA’C ventured upon a description of these 
mounds, Jiave agreed in their account of tlieir dimensions, or in the 
more simple facts of their co-relation. 

The first or most northerly mound Avould by its name, be one of 
the most interesting of the Babylonian ruins. Where all is hypo- 
thesis and mere syicculation, it may just as well lay claim to being the 
remnant of the tower of Babel, or the fiuindation of the temple of Bel, 
as any other mound, especially if so indicatcel by tradition. 

This mound has indeed already been considered by Pietro della 
Valle and Rennell, as the site of the temple of Bel; a theory, how- 
ever, whicli is combated by botli Rich and Porter, Avho identify that 
temple with the Bir’s Nimrud, although fifteen miles from tlie mound, 
designated as that of Babel. 

It is a curious fact, as illustratiAe of the Arabian name of Mukalib, 
or the overthrov^, sometimes given to the mound of Babel, and 
according to Rich, also sometimes applied to the Kasr, or palace, that 
although such a catastrophe is not dludcd to in Holy Writ, that the 
profane historian Joseplius, relates upon the testimony of a sibyl 
(which Rollin remarks, must have been A^ery Ancient, and whose 
fictions cannot be imputed to the indiscreet zeal of any Christians) 
that the gods threw down the tower of Babel by an impetuous wind or 
a violent hurricane. Now, with regard to the temple of Bel, which rose 
upon the same mound, it is related by NeAvton from Vitringa, that it was 
burnt and destroyed by the Parthians; and the surface of the mound of 
Babel is covered with scoriic, burnt bricks, bricks vitrified with 
bitumen, and glazed by fusion with the same, while it is well known 
that the gigantic ruins of Bir’s Nimriid present every appeai’once of 
having been destroyed by lightning. A temple of Bel may, however, 
ilso liave existed at Birs, or Bursif, (theBorsippa of the Romans,) and 
la^tt after the destruction of the temple at Babylon; for. Pliny mentions 
p.at there existed a temple of Jupiter Belus long after the destruction 
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of Babjlooi and which was at a ^eater distance from Seleuciaf^ a 
statement which led the learned commentators on Pliny, in Paucoucke’s 
edition, to assume that the latter temple existed at Bdlls, on the Eu- 
phrates, altogether inconsistent with the distance given of that temple 
from S^eiicia by the Roman historian. 

The argument most dwelt on, by those who identify the Bir's Nim- 
rud with the temple of Bel, of Babylon, and not of Bursif, is, that the 
mound of Babel is formed of sun-dried bricks, whereas the temple is 
smd to have been constructed of burnt bricks; but the mound as now 
existing, can only be viewed in the light of a great platform, like that 
of Persepolis, as indeed it is viewed by Sir R. Kerr Porter, on which 
the other building or buildings stood. We know from the historian 
Arrian, that after the destruction of the temple of Bolus, Alexander 
employed 10,000 men to remove the ruins, wliich they were not able 
to do after two months labour, such wms their extent. 

Another and less jdaiisible theory which lias been advanced upon 
the northerly great mound of Babylon is founded upon its Ai’ab ety- 
mology, which is sometimes given as iMujalib, plural of Jallb— 
“a slave;” and expressive, wlien adjectively used in MujalibuJi, as 
the “ home of tlic captives;” and whence it might be supposed 
that this was some great dwelling appropriated to the captive 
Israelites. This theory is rather curiously illustrat(^d by another 
name, also given by the natives to the same mound — vi/», that of 
Hariit and Manit, from a tradition, as narrated by DTIerbclot, that 
near the foot ol‘ the ruin there is an invisible pit, where the rebellious 
people are hung witli their heels upwards until the day of judgment,* 

About a mile from the mound of Babcd is wiotber set of m<»unclF, 
connected together by a broad ridge, like a causeway, and also flanked 
by an embankment along the river. The same mounds are embraced 
to the eastward by a low scries of mounds, extending from a point 
about t’wo miles north of Hillali, for a distance of nearly three miles 
towards tlie south-east corner of Babel. The dircetiou of these 
mounds is, however, so indefinite, that they have been looked upon by 
Rich as circularly disposed, and by Porter as two straight lines con- 
verging to an angle. We are Inclined to look upon them as Bucking- 
ham does, as embracing the space and buildings wliicli, according to 
Diodorus and Strabo, were surrounded by three walls, of which the 
external was sixty stadia, or six miles, in circuit. 

There arc two great massive mounds contained within this space; 
the northerly one is about 700 yards in wi<lth and breadtli, and has, from 
a ruin on its summit, been designated the Kasr, or palace. This mound 
is the most remarkable of the Babylonian ruins, from the apparently 
fluperior character of its buildings. The bricks were moulded, burned, 
and ornamented with inscriptions, imd fragments of alabaster vessels, 
fine earthenware, marble, beautifully varnished tiles, sepulchral urns, 
and even sculptures have been found there. On its summit is a pile 

• There is still another Babylonian structure which the Mukalib might repre- 
sent, and which has not yet been suggested by travellers. This is the sepulchre of 
Bel, variously looked upon as the father of Nimrod, and as Nimrod himself. It is 
well known that Darius I. overthrew that structure in his stratagem to gain the 
city, and this mound stands at the very point where the Euphrates would have 
passed the walls to flow between the two palaces. It was a structure of much pre- 
tension, and Strabo calls it “ an admirable work.” Mr. Rich’s researches tend to 
shew, that like the pyramids of Egypt, this huge mound was also a sepulchral mo- 
nument. 
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of 'Adldiog conaisting of walls and piers wliich &ee the, cardinal points, 
eight feet in thickness, in some pla^ omammited with niches^ and in 
oAers strengthened by pilasters and butti'esses, built of fine burnt 
brick. Not far from this ruin, the officers of the expedition had dis- 
interred, a few days before our arrival, a rude sculpture of colossal 
dimensions, and much mutilated, which had been called a lion by 
Bich, but which they agreed in ccmsidering as an elephant; of whi<ffi 
the trunk was broken offi On this mound is also a solitary tamarisk 
tree, which I was t£e first to determine to be a species frequent in 
Persia, but not growing on the banks of the Euphrates. An interest- 
ing fact, as shewing, whether sprung from a seed or roots of the old 
luuiging gardens or not, that still it, or its ancestors, were originally 
transported to this spot. To tliis tree tradition relates that Ah, the 
prophet of the Shiites, tied his horse after the battle of Hillah. 

The next great mound within the enclosure, is called Amran, ih)m 
a small-domed building upon its summit, said to be the tomb of 

Amran the son of Ali.” The figure of tliis mound approaches that of 
a quacbangle, and has been much dug into in the search for bricks; 
amulets, and other antiquities ; it is separated from the Kasr by a 
valley covered with tufts of rank grass, and crossed by a low ridge 
of ruins. This, w^hich is called a causeway by Buckingham, may be 
the ruins of a bridge, which succeeded to the sub-aquatic tunnel of 
Semiramis. The Kasr and Amran mounds are also separated from 
the river embankment, by a winding valley and ravine, the bottom of 
which, like that of the ravine betw'een the two mounds themselves, is 
covered either witli saline plants or nitrous efflorescences, and appa- 
rently never had any buildings in it. 

AlLtravellers have recognised in these ruins tlie probable remains 
of some of the palaces of Babylon; but a difiiculty arose from the 
recorded fact that the two palaces renowned in antiquity, stood upon 
opposite sides of the river. This difflculty would be obviated if we 
admitted with Beunell that the Eu]>hrates w^as brought to flow between 
the two mounds, when the Kasr ivould re])reseut the western, and the 
Amran the eastern palace — the one the old, the other the new palace, 
to which were attached the hanging gardens. Porter, probably from 
the connecting mound, which, os previously observed, may be the 
ruins of a fulleji bridge, considers this idea of the river’s course as 
totally cliimerical. Thei*e is, however, much to be said in its favour; 
and Insides that it is supported by actual appearances, it would serve 
to explain many facts connected with the liistory of the sieges of 
Babylon, and of the disposition of its ruins. 

Besides the ruins here described, there are several other lofl^ 
mounds which rise up and around upon the plain of Babylon. The 
two most remarkable of these are the Birs Nimrud, and the mound 
called A1 Heimar, both having on their summits the usual structures 
of brick-work, like the Akka Kuf, probably the local temples of Baby- 
lonian cities long gone by. The Birs Nimrud has been looked upon 
by many as the rci^ BabeL It is a venerable ruin, which seen against 
the clear sky, never faib to excite a sentiment of awe, and is the more 
remarkable for its utter loneliness. By the name, which is not Arabic; 
and from the circumstance of the distance of the Birs from the Baby- 
lonian mounds, strictly speaking, 1 have identified this ruin with 
the temple of Bursif of the Chaldeans, and the Borsippa of Strabo, 
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who plaeeft it Meen nulea from BabjloKi;* and where Nabonnedus 
Hjing iW>m Cjrua shut himself up, or was imprisoned. It was a 
ffunous manufaeturing town of the Chaldeans, and it was from the 
Birstean looms that were obtained the richest clothes used in Babjdon, 
and dyed in Tyrian purple. It is gratifying to find that Mr. Fnuser, 
who has discussed the various theories and hypotheses which have 
been advanced regarding the nuns at Babylon, without bias or any 
wish to dogmatize upon what will probably never be satisfactorily 
determined, has nevertheless inclined towards this view of the subject* 
“ The distance,” he says, “ which we find between the Birs and the 
Kasr, can never be made to correspond witii that which would appear 
to have existed between tliese celebititcd edifices according to every 
description of Babylon that has reached our times.” If we admit the 
mound of A1 Helmar, as is done by many, as among the ruins of 
Babylon, the obstacles to including the Birs among the same ruins are 
increased; the only difficulty Mr. Fraser could not got over was, if 
the Birs be pronounced a relic of Bovsippa, where are wc to look for 
the temple ofBelua?” this has been liypotlictically answered in the 
previous details. 

A peculiarity which cannot fail to strike every traveller, when 
roaming among tlui ruins of Babylon, is the very remarkable fulfilment 
of the prediction, that it should become the home of the wild beasts of 
the desert, and that doleful creatures should take up their abode there. 
Tliere is,* indeed, scarcely a cave or hollow at which the traveller is 
not repelled at the entrance by the stench of wild beasts. At sunset, 
the loneliness and silence of the neighbourhood is broke upon by the 
piteous and unpleasant calls of hyaenas, wolves, and jaekalls. The 
rubbish everywhere reveals lizards, scorpions, and centipedes ; porcu- 
pines live in the rents and fissures, bats cling to the crumbling walls, 
and owls sit moping all day long on the same ruined fragment. Rich 
further mentions that the Arabs told him of the existence of satyrs 
(no doubt monkeys), which they hunted with dogs, and eat the lower 
part, abstaining from the upper portion, on account of its resemblance 
to the human figure. 

Hill4h is a large Arab town, occupying both sides of the river, the 
bazaars being on the left bank, and the castellated mansion of the 
Turkish governor, with the large portion of habitations on the right. 
The popti^tion, I should think, exceeds 16,000; being cbiefiy Arab, 
with a sprinkling of Christian and Jewish traders and Turk officials. 
The two towns are united by a b|idge, and the steamer was brought 
to in front of the governor’s residence. The Arabs of HillAh, although 
residing in a town, were many of them Bedwins from tlie desert, and 
they had shewn much jealousy at the arrival of the steamer there : 
their* anger venting itself against our Arab pilot, without whoso 
assistance they thought we should never have been able to find our 
way^ far. The poor man was accordingly kept out of the way till 
the morning of our departure, when he was to go ashore, as previously 
arranged, under the protection of the govenior. The revengeful 
Arabs had, however, watched their opportunity ; and one df them 
rushed at him, in the transit between the vessel and the castle, and 
nearly killed him with a blow of his war-hatchet. Luckily for us, 
the steam was just up; and such was the indignation felt at this gross 
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outrage, that every one prepared himself for active retaliation. We 
had left on shore Mr, Ki>ss, of the Baghdad residency, who had 
accompanied our party from that city, and lie came alongside the ship, 
to jnfoi*m Colonel Chesney that the Arabs were arming, which, indeed, 
was easily visible, for the dense crowd that lined the shore had disap- 
peared; and only here and there the Ai-abs were seen in their dusty 
cloaks, skulking from house to house, or taking up a position behind 
some crumbling wall, or fence of dale-branches. The governor had 
ordered the bridge to be thrown o]>en, so that there was no communi- 
cation except in their circular little gopher-boals, between the two 
parts of the town. 

Quitting llie banks, where our position was most unfavourable to 
dictate terms, or to engage, if necessary, the steamer sped its way 
down the channel, and passed through the bridge. Observing this, 
:tncl tliinking that we were going away, the Arabs came out of tbeir 
vantage position, and lined the banks, forming a dense body of mus- 
keteers, several thousands in number, and extending nearly a mile 
along the river. Their triumpliant shouts of defiance rang through 
the date-groves, and from side to side of the broad Euphrates. There 
are a good many of them,” I quietly remarked to the Colonel, who 
was standing near me, on the quartcr-dec*k. It was, perhaj)s, the first 
word that Iiad been spoken since we left the bank, for every one was 
too intent on his duty to find time for conversation. “ The more 
we shall liavc to kill,” answered the Colonel; a rare mode of speech 
witli him, who was always so favourable to the Arabs, and most par- 
ticularly opposed to quarrelling or fighting with them ; but perhaps he 
did it, as he thought, to keep up my spirits. Orders to bring the 
Steamer about, and turn her head up the stream, were now given; and 
to our great satisfaction, and to the infinite surprise of the dusky 
warriors avIio lined the banks, the black (Eblis) looking ship, now took 
her way up against the current, with almost the same facility tliat she 
had gone down the stream, and ngniii jiassing the bridge, took up a 
commanding position in mid-waters between the hostile parties. This 
was one of the most interesting moments tliat had occurred during the 
navigation of the river; we Iiad never been opposed to such a number, 
and tliat on both side? of us, and wc waited in intense anxiety for the 
commencement of hostilities. But the Arabs had triumphed too soon; 
they saw the advantage of our position ; they had been drawn, by 
ignorance of the steamer’s power to stem the current, from out of 
their cov(?r; they knew that we had great guns on board, and not a 
musket was lifted against us. So, after a short pause, the ship was 
steered up to the castle, and Colonel Estcourt and Mr. Rassam started 
on the rather dangerous mission of going ashore in a boat, but they 
landed in safety ; and gaining the governor’s presence, assured them- 
selvesj first, that the guilty parties had been made prisoners of ; and 
secondly, that they sliould be sent for trial to the Pasha of Baghdad, 
so that justice would be done under the eye of the British authorities. 
This was most positively engaged to be done by tlie Turkish governor; 
and wo*tlien quitted the city, where, previous to this untoward event, 
much friendly intercommunication had existed between the ship’s crews 
and the natives, more especially the Christian and Jewish traders ; 
and a good feeling hatl lx*en established, which happily, from after 
experience, we found that the savage conduct of a few Bedwins was 
not able to destroy. 
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. THE HEIRESS OF RABY. 

BY MISS SKELTON. 

In Raby Hall sits tlie lieircss of the lands of Raby, with the sunlight 
streaming through the latticed-windows upon a brow and cheek, 
which, from that rich glow, take all they own of colour. Pale is that 
cheek — ^pale with thought and care! Sad is that brow — sad with the 
sickness of tlie heart! The heiress of Ruby is young, and beautiful, 
and rich; her home is fair; her wide domains are such as might dower 
a princess. 

Noble is tlie hall of Raby ; the lofty ceiling is rich with costly 
painting; the carving of the oaken cornice is wondrous to behold; the 
sunlight gleams uj>on its burnished gilding; the gay compaitments of 
the walls are traced by wTcaths of carved and gilded tlowcrs; in each 
recess some mirror dazzles, or some matchless picture charms the eye; 
— the >vealth of ages is lavished uj)on that room. In the centre of 
one side of the aijm’tmeiit, the huge iire-place was bright with polished 
marble ; the mantel-piece was surrounded with flowers and ligui*es, 
carved, and standing forth in high ndief — the compart incuts being flllcd 
up with ex(iuisitc paintings — ^tliis inuntel-piecc was loaded with splendid 
porcelain, while above it, sniilitig Irom the massi^ e frame, shone llie 
sweet face oi‘ a hladonna — each tint, c'ueh touch, telling of the hand of 
Raphael. The whole a)>artinent was surrounded with evidences of 
taste and wealth: the furniture was rich with velvet, burning W'ith 
gold; the caiTiet, soft as softest turf, jiainted of a thousand colours, 
admitted not the sound of a fotafall; luxurious couches, massive tables, 
all that was requisite for comfort, and all that couhl add to effect, 
were crowded into this gay (‘Imnibcr. On the opf^osite, side to the 
fire-place, rose to the ceiling four stately w indows, in d<‘(?[> recesses, 
the stained glass latticed-paned. Through these the sunbeams shone; 
through these came that warm sunset glow, touching, w ith heaven- 
born tints, the sweet face of the Madonna, tinging the sad, upturned 
brow, tinging tlie white hollow cheek of the ona who owned all tliis. 

Gazing forth from these stately windows, she looked into the beauty 
and the pomji of lier own broad domains, her well-trimmed gardens 
her sweeping lawns, her noble woods waving in the distance, the 
shining of the rolling river, the glory of the far-off* sea! Her eyes 
were filled with teai*.s; she saw nut Ihii beauty and the pomp lieforei 
her; for her no sunbeams shone; for Imr purple lights were dim — the 
glory bad departed! 

The orphan-heiress loved, and he she loved was far away. A n ay, 
she knew not where. Danger Avas around his path. Danger, and tlie 
dread of death — )>roscribed — an outlawed man! Wilfred de Winston 
lurked in secret places — a price upon his head! For he had joined 
the followers of the rash and misguided Monmouth, in whose short- 
lived success he had shared, with whom he had suffered defeat, with 
whom he had fled, and whose fate of captivity he had narrowly escaped! 
Monmouth went to a shameful death — ^tlie doom of a traitor; and 
Wilfred, with money oflfei’ed for his blood, was hiding in woods and 
caves, in the hourly dread of detection! Wonder not that Isabel was 
sad, and pale, and tearful, for weeks had , passed, and she knew not 
aught of Wilfred. The grief that knowa — assured, inevitable— strikes 
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at the very roots of life and happiness — ^is scarcely worse to bear than 
that suspense which holds the heart upon a constant rack of torture 
and of doubt. Compared to tliis suspense, the certainty of ill is almost 
repose. Dreadful may be the blow; but at least, the worst is known. 
So with Isabella; the torments of hope deferred — the anguish of wdi- 
founded fear, — ^these ate into her very soul, stealing, day by day, her 
beauty and her bloom away. For she was beautiful ind^. And 
even naWf with that wliitc cheek and trembling lip, that clouded brow, 
and tliose tear-laden eyes, is she not most lovely? 

The sunlight fades, the twilight comes apace, the purple mists are 
on the river, the streak of light grows faint upon the sea, tlie gloom 
is gathering rounrl Jier brow, is deep witliin her heart. Suddenly, she 
rises to her feet — her quick car has caught the distant sound of 
coming lioolV>; tlie clatter of a dying steed grows nearer and more near; 
she liears it in the windings of the road — now rising wi^ the rising 
wind — now sinking with the sinking blast — now loud across the open 
hcatli — now lost and dciidcned amid the thick trees of the park. Nearer 
and more near it comes. How wildly beats her heart. It dies from the 
liard road ; it is again renewed upon the softer gravel of the avenue to 
Haby Hall. The horseman rides for Raby, and rides in haste. He may 
bring her tidings of her lover. Nay, her lover may himself be near. 

‘‘ Lights! lights!” she cries; and ligJits arc brought. “ Open the 
door!— open! and that soon! One com(‘s in haste! and he may bring 
me tidings! Throw wide the gate, and let the stranger enter!” And 
the stranger entered. Springing from his w(iary steed, he rushed into 
the hall — anotlier moment, Isabella was in his m‘ms! No stranger, 
Imt Wilfr<!d do Winston! 

The first warm greetings over, Wilfred seated Iiiinself by her side; 
he took her Ijiand jji his; he gassed uj)on her i'ace, that face whioli to 
him had been the star of liappier yctu\s, and wliicli. in waning lustre, 
still looked with uiicluingc<l ti'ulh upon his waning fortunes. 

Wilfred was apjaireiitly about thirty ye,ars of age, with a face most 
beautiful in feature and in lines, but wearing a wild recklessnc.ss of 
ex[)ression meet for on<* of such desi»crntc fortunes, such blighted 
hopes and cllurts. Aorr, his face was pale and wan, but his eye was full 
of tire unquenclied — full, us it turned upon her, of an undiininishcd love. 

“ I have <'omc, Isabel, to say farewell. I go upon a journey, from 
which tlierc is no returning. Long is the way — dark, and untrcalden; 
and 1 must go alom^ — and ere I go, I would say farewell.” 

“ Nay, Wilfred, thou goest not alone. Wliitlier thou fleest, there 
flee I also. We have been parted; but it shall be for the last time. 
We part no more.” 

“ It must be so, Isabella. Liston to my tale — brief the space I have 
to spare— but those last moments shall be given to thee. Listen to 
my tale: — 

“ For long weeks have I hidden nmid woods and rocks, looking 
momently for captui'e or death. A price is on my head ; and the 
searchers for bloofl have lK*,en unwearied in their efforts. Many a 
time have I seen them pass the spots wliere 1 have been concealed, so 
closely, tliat I might have touched them, often dragging in their bonds 
some wretched comrade of mine, who had been less fortunate than 
myself in his choice of hiding-place. And often have I longed for 
'we only of these hunters alter men to cross my path, that, hand to 
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hand, fighting bravelj, I might cast away the life of which I was 
weary. but i^^ening of thia miserable existence, I resolved to 

make one effort for liberty, for hope, for happiness, I have cast all 
upon the die, and I have lost! Entering the town of Somerton by 
night, 1 proceeded to a house where 1 believed I should be safe. I 
prociu^ this dress — the costume of a plain countiy gentleman. I 
remained concealed until towards the close of day. I then purchased 
a horse of my landlord, and rode boldly from the town. So calm and 
unconcerned was my bearing, that the few soldiers of the king’s army 
remaining in the town did not dare to stop me, taking me, no 
doubt, for some loyal adliereut of the government riding towards 
Bridgewater on business with the court then sitting. I hod but one 
intent in this conduct — it was to visit thee, 1 hoped we might have 
fled together to the sea-coast, and tliimce found sliipping lor some 
distant land., But all is in vain : I was discovered. I believe, 
betrayed by my eutertaint^r in Somerton. The hell-liounds of the eliase 
are on my track. Anotiier liour, and we sliall be for ever parted!” 

Isabella started to Iht loot, “ Fly, Wilfred! — ^fly! At least, con- 
ceal thyself. TJiey will not seek thee liere. Or let us fly into the 
woods. Stay not thus, in the very face of danger! ” And she ghincod 
towards the windows, through which, still (Miclosed, the trembling 
moonbeams streamed upon the floor, mingling with the yellow light of 
the tajjers around tiio room. 

“ ’Tis too late, the house is already surrounded. I saw the men 
behind me defiling into the park and towards the shrubberies, ns I 
dashed into the avenue. They are on foot, and come but slowly. 
But they arc sure of their ]»rey. They know I cannot leave, thy lands 
without falling among the dragoons now on tin* patrol. I am in a trap 
—caught at la.st. Concealment — ^flight — might delay, cannot now pre- 
vent, tlie late that must be mine. Let me with thc,(i linger to the last. 
Oh!” he added, springing from his seat, and flinging his arm wildly 
upwards — “ Oh! to die thus — thus, in the v(iiy dawn of life — witli so 
much happiness within my grasp — ."O beloved — so full of love — to lose 
all! ’Tis indeed bitter! Would tliat I had never lK‘en! — would that 
we had never met! Oh, Isabella! J fear thou wilt sufler much for me 
— ^thou wilt not soon forget thy Wilfred! Would to Grod, for thy 
sake, dearest, we had never met ! ” 

Motionless as a statue, paki — ^palc as marble — ^with clasped hands, 
and wild, staring eyes, she gazed upon him. Only <lid she munnur — 
“ Is there no resource?” And all lie said was — “ There is none.” 

But other sounds came upon the night air whicli moans so sadly 
round the Hall of Raby; and that white .streak of moonlight wliich 
trembles on the floor is darkened by a shadow crossing it from witiji- 
out. Twice did the shadow puss. Both saw it as it swept in silence 
by — ^thc herald of a coming doom! Then rose the storm, slirii^ks, 
and shouts, and imprecations, loud demands for afiraittanci; — threats, 
clamours, violence. No admittance was afforded them; the terrified 
domestics awaited the orders of their mistres.s; and she seemed turned 
to stone. But the iron bolts gave way, the heavy staple.^ yield, the 
ponderous door falls inward with a crash. 

The sdidiers of the king are in the hall and pas.sages — ai‘e in that 
noble room — arms and uniforms are glittering in the mingled lights — 
scarlet, steel, and gold. Through the window streams the moonlight, 
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toucliing crest and corslet, drawn sword, and gleaming helm. From 
the golden lamps, from the waxen tapers, nearer beams arc shed, 
lighting each war-worn visage, each remorseless brow, while crest 
and corslet, drawn sword and gleaming helm, dark face and war-w^om 
brow, flash Imck from countless mirrors, each shape a hundred times 
repeated. Loud were their voices as they entered the room ; but in a 
moment, all is hushed in wonderment and pity. No fierce rebel waits 
with weapon bared to fight for life and liberty,— only two lovers, 
clasped in mute embrace, kneel on the painted floor. 

The leader advances. Yield thyself, De Winston! In the king’s 
name we make thee prisoner! ” 

Up rises Isabella, bursting from Iicr lover’s arms. Spare him— 
spare him! Let him go free, and all I Jiave is thine!” 

Eagerly she turns towards the commander — turns from De Winston 
— who, still upon his knees, heeds not aught. “ Sparp him — spare 
him! Let us go hence in peace, and all I have is thine 

Sadly that st(;rn leader gazed in her face. He lays his hand upon 
lior arm. Lady, ’tis too late.” Tie draws her on one side, he points 
to tlie floor — there the life-blood is already red; and as she turns, her 
lover, who liad fallen upon liis sword, rolls lifeless to her feet! — ^no, 
not lifeless, sense and feeling yet remain, though both ai'C ebbing fast 
away. Still, as she kneels, in anguish by Ids side, be lifts Lis eyes to liers 
— ^still, by mute gesture, or by broken murmurs, shews forth Lis dying 
lov(i. Ilis head is on her breast — with his passing breath, her heavy 
sighs are mingled. Ilis eyes, death-swimming, speak deeper anguish 
as they meet the anguish in the eyes above. Vainly she strives to 
stanch the gushing life-blood — her long dai*k hair is dabbled in the 
crimson stream, lint the death-swimming eyes grow fixed and glassy 
— the blood more slowly flows — the hand, so cold and damp, relaxes in 
its rigid grasp — ^the br(*ath is ceasing — now, hath wholly ceased! Down 
rolls that heavy weight uj)Oii the floor — down sinks Isabella, her face 
upon his ])reast. Then they raise them: they bear her to her couch, 
— th<‘y bear liini to his grave! 

Througli the long night — ^the long, long, -weary night — rose her loud, 
fearful cries; the w'ccpiiig maidens gather round their mistress; those 
sounds bring th(»ught and sadness cv(;n to that rude band of soldiers; 
they thrill with liorror the pale watchers by the dead! 

Hut for that spirit’s agony there cometli a rest at last — ^the struggle 
and the confiiet shall soon l»e over — soon shall cease those bitter sobs 
— those Jicart-rcnding shrieks. Faint grow^ the shrieks, more low the 
heavy sighs; now the faint shrieks are over; hushed the heavy sighs. 
And she is dying — slie is dead! So rest — so rest at last, poor broken 
heart! 

O’er his neglected grave the summer grass waves thickly — ^the winter 
snow lies deep. Over her stately rest, the groined roof is dim in 
awful height. Princes and nobles arc beside her in her slumbers. 
'Wlicre she lieth alone in death, morning and night, that mighty fane 
Alls with the voice of prayer. Idorning and night its echoing aisles 
peal to rich choral music. But he, with nothing o’er him but the sky, 
with none beside him but the poor and lowly, with no sound near 
him hut the rushing of the storm, or the low singing of the mourning 
wind, slcepcth as still a sleep. 
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BIT 1.AMAX 11JLAMCUABX>. 

LiAMSMT not for the vanishM ! Earth to him 
Is now a faltering star, far off and dim. 

And Life a spectre, volatile and grim. ' 

'W’eep not, jye mourners, for the gmat one lost 1 
Hich sanshiue lies beyond this ni^ht of frost — 

Our troubles are not worth the tears they cost. 

Oive forth the song of love, the steadfast vow — 

No tear! — for l>eath and He ai*e parted now, 

A^nd life sits throned on his conscious brow. 

Oil, mourn not ! Y et remember what lias been — 
How buoyantly be trod this troubled scene. 

The patliways of his spirit always preen 1 

He taupht the cheerfulness that still is ours. 

The sweetness that still lurks in hiunuu powers ; — 
If heaven be full of stars, the earth has flowers 1 

His was the searcliinp thouplit, the plowing mind ; 
The gentle will to others* soon r€^signVl ; 

Hut more than all, the feeling just and kind. 

His pleasures were as melodies from reeds—— 

Sweet books, deep music, and unsellish deeds. 
Finding immortal flowers in liuuian weeds. 

His soul was a vast sea, w'ide, clear, serene, 

I>eep in whose hreast the mirror’d Heaven was see. 
Yet picturing Earth, and all her valleys green. 

Fancy was his, and learning, and fine sense ; — 
Were these the secret of his pow’^er intense? 

No, it was Eovc that gave him eloiiuence. 

Sweot were his words ; the lark’s song high ul> >\e 
Thej" rivall’d now, and now the forest- dove ; 

The various tones had one inspirer — Hove ! 

His brow', illumined with th<‘ sage’s lire. 

His voice, out-ringing like a i>oet’s Jyre — 

The aged heard u friend, the^ child a sire. 

True to his kind, nor of himself afraid. 

He deem’d tViat love of Ciod was best array’d 
In love of all the things tliat God has made. 

He deem’d man’s life no feverish dream of care, 
Hut a high patliway into freer air. 

Lilt up with golden hopes and duties fair. 

He shew’d how wisdom turns its hours to years. 
Feeding the heart on joys instead of fears, 

And worships God in smiles, and not in tears. 

His^thoughts were as a pyramid up-piled, 
Ou%rhose far top an Angel stood and smiled— 
Yet, in his heart, was he a simple Child. 

A 2 
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MYSTERY. 

A TUADITION OF TEMPLE-BAR. 

BY CHARLES OLLIER, AUTHOR OF “ FERRERS.” 

Lovewit, When saw you him ? 

Nwjhbour, We saw him not this mouth. Pray God, he be not made away. 

LovewiU Ha ! It’s no time to question then. 

NeigMiour. About three weeks since, I heard a doleful cry, as I sate up. 

LovewU. ’Tis strange that none will answer. What trade art thou ? 

Neighbour. A smith, an’t please your worship. 

Lovewit. Then lend me thy help to get this door open,” — B en JoxsoN. 

London is onre a^^uin lM‘rorc me I” soliloquized a travel-wom young 
man, as lie stood on the summit of Iligligate Hill, a little after dawn, 
on a clear September day, in the year 1746, and looked towards the 
metropolis, of which the form and extent were sharply defined in early 
transparent ligJit. TJie morning mists, frequent in Autumn, had 
been cleared away by the uprising sun’s liorizontal beams; and these, 
striking agaiii.^t tlie dome of St. Paul’s, revealed, with singular beauty 
of effect, tlic grace and majesty belonging to this portion of Wren’s 
masterpiece. 

“ How noble, how holy,” thought our traveller, “ does that mighty 
cathedral look amidst the hibyi’intli of houses at its foot — towering 
over them as if in ])rotection ! From the? serenity which wraps the 
vast city at ju'cscnt, one would little expcuit that in another hour its 
million chimneys will s('nd up into the clear air their colunms of black 
smoke, under wliose c.anojiy countless men will -wake to the turmoil of 
business, or tlie riot of dissipation, (»r the pangs of want. Alas! how 
diilerciit are the thoughts that distract me n(»w, from those by which I 
was animated in my foimior long visit to the capital! 3.iet me not, 
however, think of tliul; but nerve myself to the ftilfilmcnt of a stern 
and ghastly purpose.” 

Having rested awliile — for, wishing to be alone on the road, ho 
had journeyed all night on foot, and wms weary — the young man. 
resumed liis course towards London, tvliich he entered by Gray’s Inn 
Lane; wlien, crossing ITolborii, and passing down Chancery-lane, he 
reached Tem])le Jlai’. IIcih* lie stojiped, and pressed his hands over 
Ills eyes, as il’ under llie iniluonec of some strong terror. At length, 
recovering himsidf, and summoning a kind of convulsive resolution, 
he gazed up shudderiiigly to the horrible spectach; on the summit of 
the gate — a row of tln-cc heads t»n iron jioles, wdiich had been severed 
from the bodies of some of the Manchester rebels, executed at Ken- 
iiington, on the 30tli of July, in the 3 'car of wliich we wnte. James 
Dawson, whose fate furnished Shenstonc with the subject of a ballad, 
suffered at the same time. 

The young man groaned in bitterness of heart, as he surveyed this 
grisly prospect. Seeing several people about with spy-glasses, which 
they let out to gratify tlie strange curiosity of those who wished to 
scan such horrid relics,* he hired one of the telescopes, and, having 

• See an allusion to this practice, in Horace Walpole’s Letter to George 
Montagu, Esq., dated Aug. 16, 1746. 
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looked intently tlirough it for some time, heaved a deep sigh, wiped 
away the tears that had gathered in his eyes, returned the glass, paid 
the itinerant speculator, and struck up one of the nsirrow lanes, on 
the north-cast side of Temple Bar. Here he engaged a furnished 
apartment, and procured food and repose — such repose, at least, as the 
excited state of his heart ami sotd would permit. 

His landlord, a venerable personage, insisted on wailing on liiin ; 
and he was much pleased by the unremitting attentions of this indi- 
vidual, though to otliers, perhaps, such assiduities might have seemed 
like prying. On his host demaudiug the name, of liis lodger, the 
young man called himself Andrew Lidituxl; and, in return, the former 
designated himself as Oervas Eslridgc. Our new acquaintances Sf»on 
became intimate; and foj- the lirst few days, conversed witli each 
other, hour after hour. 

But a change ensued in the manner of their intercourse. Persons 
of the same religious persujxsion s«x)n d(‘t(‘ct eacli otlmr’s faith; and 
none ai*e readier in this kind of reeogiiition lliiiu Itoman C^atholics, 
whose expres.sjons, teuour of tluaight, allusions, adjurations, &c., 
speedily make thorn known to their hretiircn, I’lnis it was with our 
landlord and Ids lodger; and no small coinf<»rt was aflf'ordcd to the 
latter wlien he discover<*d tliat lie was locatcnl in the house of a pojdsli 
priest. This complacency, howovm*, was not shared by the reverend 
personage himself; who, instead of associating more tliaii ever with 
bis inmate, as might have been expected upon learning his faith, grew 
strange to liiin, though the young man was mwer absent from liomc 
except after night-fall. 

“ 1 like not this papistical lodger of minis” ruminated Kstridge, 
one wild and boisterous night, about a t'ortnight after Lidiard had 
taken up his abode in London; “ it behoveal me to keep clear of 
Romiui Catholics. Would he had never come hither! The extrava- 
gant price 1 asked for my rooms, I ho])ed would deter any one from 
taking them. Lidiard, however, made no question alioul terms; but 
paid me at once, absurdly large as the sum was, a month’s rent in 
advance. He must have some strong im-five for coining to this spot. 
Would the inonlli w^as up! I’ll then get rid of him, lie is not safe 
company. Can he be liere in ilisguise? IIi» manner and his dress 
are not consistent. I feai* liim. Shall I leave my house.? No! 
’Twould be madness ! No other dwelling in London contains such 
Ah! is not that his footstep on the .«tajrs?” 

A gentle tap was heard at tlie^ room door. “ Come in!” said 
Estridge. 

The person who entered was not Liiliard, fis the jiricst expected, 
but a female servant who, since her girlhood, had lived witli Fatlicr 
Estridge. She was now about three- and-twenty years of age — a 
lumpish, half-idiotic sort of woman, whom incessant watchfulness and 
perpetual scheming had gifted with cunning. 

“ So, liachael,” said Estridge, you are come home at la.*^!. 1 am 

sorry, my girl, you should have been out in such weather. I’m right 
glad to see you back. Tell me everything.” 

You’d a’ seen me afore, master, had there been any danger,” 
returned the girl, running her front finger along the e<lge of her 
bonnet to throw off the rain-drops that hung there. 

I know it, good Rachael,” rejoined Estridge. 
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1 woH doHG upon their heels, all the time,” continued the girl. 

They went into a good many houses; but when they asked at the 
cliandler’s-ahop down the court, who Hwas as lived in our house, and 
was told as ’twos an old man as letted lodgings, they didn’t want to 
know no more, and scoured right away. I w as buying of a piece of 
bacon all the time they was axing their questions at the shop, 80 
they never suspected nothing of me.” 

“ Well done, liaclijiel,” returned the priest; “now you perceive the 
wisdom of my ofRjring to let lodgings. Still, it is a daring thing, and 
may involve mucli risk. Do you know, ray girl, I’m not exactly easy 
about this lodger of ours. He evidently distrusts us^ for he has 
placed a new lock on one of the closets in his room.” 

“ Oil, there’s no liswm in he,’' responded llacbael. “ If I thought 
there was ” 

“ Well, well, you arc a faithful creature,” internipted the priest. 
“ Now go and change your <dothes. You are wet through.” 

Tlie woman disappeared, and left Estiidge to resume his cogitations 
about Lidiard. lie paced for some minutes up and down his room. 
At length, his ai>prehensions seemed to be somewhat relieved, “After 
all,” tliouglit he, “ my dread of this young stranger may be vain. 
Notliing is so perversely ingenious as fear in conjuring up false 
phantoms. God send the presimt may he so! Yet, what is it that 
tempts this Lidiard out to his niglit-pcrumbulations ? Fool that I am! 
I can perhaps know that, luid everything else which may be necessary 
to me, if I draw him to confession in my character of priest. I will 
try it this very night. He will hardly sally forth in such desperate 
weather. Tlie tempest is increasing; the rain comes down in torrents; 
the lightning grows more quick, more dazzling, more perilous; and, 
hark ! tlie dre^adful thunder smites our roof, as thougli it would hammer 
it to fragments. It is vciy late. Lidiai’d tmist be in his room. I 
will even how go to him, and endeavour to fatliom his secret. 

With this view, Father Estridge rcpajred to Lidiard’s apartment. 
Having knocked, and received no answer, he opened the door, and 
walked in. No one was tJiere. The terrors of the night had not 
kept the young man in door. “ I will sit up for him,” ejaculated 
Estridge, “ though he has i\u) means of admitting himself. If possible, 
I will tempt him to repowse confidence in me.” 

Estridge accordingly remained for upwards of an hour on the 
watch, when hearing the outer door opened, lie presented himself in 
the passage, and kindly accosted Lidiard as he entered, enveloped 
in liis cloak. The young man fell back for a moment as he saw his 
host; but, soon recovering composure, he jiassed along the passage, 
and would have ascended the. stairs to his own chamber, had he not 
been stopped by bis landlord. 

“ What, not a single w’ord of greeting, and on such a night, too!” 
exclaimed Estridge. “ As I knew you were out in this commotion of 
the elements, I have remained up to receive you, and to administer to 
your comforts.” 

“ Thank you,” replied the young man; “ but all I want to-night is 
my bed.” 

“You have not supped, I dare say,” returned Estridge; “for you 
look pale and exhaust^. I am sui-e you need refreshment. Come 
to my room; you will there find food and a fire.” 
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I do not need them,” said Lidiard. Let me pass, 1 Ix^.” 

** Come,” pnrsued the priest, laying his hand on Lidiard’s ann, ** do 
not thus cast off the well-meant oiEces of a friend. Depend on it, you 
will deep the better after being refreshed with meat and di*ink.” 

*^Let me pass, 1 say!” thundered the young man, impatiently 
pushing his host aside, and rushing up the stairs to his own room* 
Estridge was about to follow him, when he heard the door of his 
lodger’s chamber locked. 

“What can be the meaning of all this?” thought Estridge. “ His 
absence till such an hour on such a night— his perturbation — ^his de- 
termination to be alone, are all unaccountable; and the roughness of 
his manner to me personally, bodes no good. I am all impatience- 
all apprehension. But I must endeavour to lull my disquietude for 
the remjiinder of tlio night.” 

W'ith this reflection, the priest retired to liis bed, though not to 
sleep. 

In the morning, the whole neighbourhood of Temple Bar was in 
commotion. One of the heads on tlie gate was missing, and conjec- 
ture was at a loss to aci^ouiit for its disappearance. That it should be 
displaced, could not be attributed to the turbulence of the prei'eding 
night; for the violent tliuiidcr and lightning Jiad been accompanied by 
very little wind, and neither of the other heads were in the least shaken 
from their position. Besides, they had only recently been fixed on 
the spikes, and were so firmly placed as iw)t to be easily dislodged. 
Inquiry was made in every direction; but no information could be 
gained. One of the neighbours, indeed, a drunken fellow, pretended 
that as he was returning home at a late liour, lie had seen, or imagined 
he had seen, during a flash of lightning, a tall, dim figure on the 
summit of the gate; but tlie gleam was only Tuoiuentary, and the 
quickly-suceceding darkness veiled the obj<iet from his view. This 
story was not believed, capcciaDy as the autliority was so doubtful; it 
was held to be one of those marvellous relations incident to every un- 
accountable event. How, indeed, could any person setale such a place 
as the Bar without ladders? and had ladders been uscil, the watclimcn 
must liave seen them. That the licad could iiowliere be found, was 
certain; but the ghostly story of tlic toll, dim figure <»n the summit of 
the gate, obtained no credence. It was evidently the morning dream 
of a drunkard. Young Lidiard appeared as busy as oUkts in endea- 
vouring to fatliom the my.stcry; but investigation was fruitless. 

The circumstance, however, in* a few days was almost forgotten, 
except by Estridge, to whom it caused considerable alarm. His un- 
easiness visibly increased, and he estranged himself more and more 
from his lodger, Tliis was attributed by Lidiard to resentment at the 
impetuous conduct he had shewn to his host on the night of the storm, 
when exhaustion and weariness had overcome his usual good manners; 
and he watched for an opportunity to make some apology for Ids 
3 rudenes 8 . But all his applications for an interview were met by 
excuses that the priest was engaged in spiritual matters, or was not at 
home. Lidiard, therefore, trusted tliat chance would furnish the 
means of reconcilement. 

One afternoon, while taking his dinner at a tavern, the young man, 
who was now more frequently abroad during day-time, saw in the 
Gazette a reward offered for the apprehension of a man who had com- 
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mittcd felony. The minute description of the delinquent’s person and 
age (thirty-five years) arrested Lidiard’s attention; and it was more- 
over stated, that the accused was supposed to be concealed either in 
London, or its vicinity. One of the objects wliich drew Lidiord to 
town was to hunt out a man whose personal cliaracteristics, as they 
liad been stated to him, were identical with those in the advertise- 
ment. It was not, however, in reference to this felony that Lidiard 
desired to find the person in question; a far different motive instigated 
him; and he was resolved, if possible, to see the fugitive before he 
should be captured by tlic olficors of the law. Hut what measures 
could he adopt to approacJi an individual so cl(»sely concealed? 

“Shall 1 consult my landlord?” thought Lidiard. “He is a man 
wlio, from liis advanced sige, must have seen much of the world. 
As the fugitive is of our own religion, Estridge may be the means of 
bringing us t.og(‘ther. I’ll try him; tliat is, if he’ll give me an inter- 
view, wliicli his late reserved and distant conduct almost forbids me 
to hope.” 

Resolving, -however, to make, the attempt, Lidiard procured a copy 
of the GazetlCy returned to liis lodgings, and having sent a pressing 
request to Estridge, was, allcr a time, summoned by Rachael to the 
j>riesrs sitting-room. 

“ I have intruded on you, reverend Sir,” said the young man, as he 
went into the priest’s presence, “ to . a.-^k your counsel on a matter 
touching which I feel great anxi(dy. But first, let me crave pardon 
for my rudeness on the night when you were so good as to sit up for 
me, and when your profiered civilities were nncourteously repelled. 
Your charity, 1 hoi)e, will find some palliation for my conduct in the 
fatigue I then suffered, and in my long exposure to the roughest 
weather 1 was ever out in. Forgive me, I j)ruy.” 

“ Enough,” replied the priest, extending liis hand, wliich the other 
grasped. “ Let ns not again advert to the subject. In what way can 
1 now serve you?” 

“ You have, no doubt, noticed,” pursued Lidiard, “ that I am a 
stranger in London, and that I pass my time solitarily. Perhaps, you 
may have wondered what brings me hither. I will tell you. 1 have 
an anxious and jircssing motive to trace out an individual, who I 
believe is lurking somewlicre in this great wilderness of houses. Like 
you and I, he is of the Romish church; and it has occurred to me 
that, in your j>rie9tly cliiiracter, you may have a much wider circle of 
accpiaintanec among tlie limited number of adherents to our persecuted 
faith at present in London, than a mere layman can boast.” 

“ Very likely,” responded Estridge. “ But who is the man of 
whom you arc in search?” 

“ Why, I am sorry to say, Lis fame is not very good at present,” 
replied Lidiard. “ In this paper,” he continued, handing the Gazette 
to Estridge, “ you will sec not only the offence lie is charged with, 
and that he now goes by the name of Brabant, but a statement of his 
religion, and a descriiition of Lis person.” 

Estridge took the paper, imd read the advertisement two or three 
times attentively, as if he would get it by heart. “ I know this man,” 
said he. “ For what purjiosc do you require to see him?” 

Lidiard paused for some little time. At length Le said in rather a 
tremulous voice, “ WTiy, it seems tlmt he has been hunted from place 
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to place, perhaps by protestant malignity- The charge of felony may 
be trumped up against him. The pci*seeatioii of bigotry is inr'ithout 
limit. I would bring him rest.” 

The priest scanned his lodg<^r’s features os though ho would look into 
liis very soul. “ Good!” said he- “ You shall see Brabant to-morrow 
evening at this time.” 

“ Where?” eagerly demanded Lidtard. 

“ Here,” replied the j)riest. “ That Brabant is unhappy, I liavo 
long perceived; thougli 1 cannot believe he has sinned so deeply as 
this paper states. I will bring him to confession. Whatever may be 
liis guilt, much or little, li(‘ must not iVant lor spiritual comfort; after 
which, you may, if it be in your power, fulfil your views by insuring 
his secular re})Ose.” 

“ Leave that to me, good tatlu'r,” rejoined Lidiml. If you send 
him to niy room after your snered ministrations are over, it will be 
enough.” 

“ it shall be done,” replied Kstridge. You will no\v, my good 
friend, excuse me if I say, that !)usiness of an urgent nature requires 
me to be alone.” 

‘‘ Do not let in(3 be a trespasser,” said the young man, retiring. 

Then I shall see you and Brabant to-morrow evening?” 

‘‘Yes; goodnight.” 

Lidiard returned to his own, room, not a little excited by the pros- 
pect that the j)urpose of his visit to London wms so near fruition. He 
sat some time in meditation. It grew late, 'riie bouse was perfectly 
quiet. He lay do>vn in his bed; but without offering up his iisu^ 
prayers. The night passcjd without bringing him sleep; and he wsw 
glad when morning was sufficiently advancc^d for him to rise. Bachael 
placed his breakfast before liini, but lie could not eat; and though the 
girl watched him narrowdy, his mind wUkS too much prc-occiipied to 
permit Ids noticing her keen scrutiny. Mid-day jiassed, and evening 
drew nigh. Lidiard sat at his window to watch for the apjiroach of 
him whom he had been taught to expect. But no one eamti, nor did 
he see anything of Estridge. At length, tormented witli suspense, he 
rang his bell, and brought Kachael to hi.^ room. 

“ Can I see your inastijr?” inquired he. 

“Master!” echoed the gii-1. “Why, bless you, Sir, master took 
and went out of towm — a matter of ten miles oll^ — very early this 
morning. Didn’t you know it?” 

“ No, indeed,” replied Lidiard. He is gone for Brabant,” thought 
be to himself. Then addressing Rachael, he said, “ You expect liim 
back every moment, don’t you?” 

“ Dear me, no!” was the reply. “He is very poorly — ^very bad; 
and is gone into the country for change of air. lie won’t come liomo 
for a matter of three weeks.” 

Lidiard could hardly believe his ears. “Why,” said he, “your 
master made an appointment witli me for this very evening. Strange 
that he should depart without any explanation! Did he leave no 
message for me?” 

“ No,” replied the girl. 

“I fear I have acted unwisely,” said Lidiard to liiraself, when 
Rachael had left the room. “ J have played into Brabant’s Lands. 
It is evident to me that Estridge has gone to jmt his man on the alert* 
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What folly, what nuulnesB, could have possessed me to disclose my 
wish to any one? Curse on my stupidity! I have foiled myself!” 

In such bitter reflections and self-upbraidings, the young man 
passed the time till after midnight. He thought not of going to bed, 
weary as the preceding mght’s sleeplessness had made him. As he 
sat wrapped in painful meditations, he heard a key turned stealthily 
in the street-door, followed by cautious footsteps along the passage, 
and down the kitchen stairs. Who can this be at such an hour?” 
thought the young man. “ Estridge? No, Why should he enter 
his own house like a night-thief? And yet let me not be too hasty 
in conclusions. He has played me falsely, that’s evident. A man 
who commits one deception, will practise another. Wlio is this 
Estridge? A priest? I begin to doubt The manner of his life 
differs from that of every clergyman I have known. The story of his 
having gone into the country may be a lie of that sinister-looking 
wench. If I thougJit it was he who had just entered the hous^ I 
would confront him at all hazards, and rebuke his duplicity. Ay, and 
I will go down, come what, come may,” continued he, starting on his 
feet. “ My car traced tlie steps to the kit(?hen. Better anything 
than this bewildering suspense! If the stejdthy visitant be indeed 
Estridge, I will never leave liim till he has jiut Brabant in my power.” 

Lidiard now took off his slices, and descetuled the stairs on tip-toe, 
till he arrived at the kitchen-door. Had it been locked, he was pre- 
pared, in the frenzy of his excitement, to burst it open. On turaing 
the handle, however, the door gave way, and he entered. Estridge 
was, indeed, there; but though liis aspect dilfered from that which he 
usudly had, there was little difliculty in recognising him. A tem- 
porary bed was at his side; Ids coat and waistcoat were off ; and a wig 
of grey hair lay on tlie table. Estridge, moreover, looked consider- 
ably younger tbim Lidiiu'd bad ever seen 1dm. 

Confounded as the man was, he sought to mask, by an indignant 
manner, the effect of his surprise at so sudden and unexpected an intru- 
sion. “ How dare you, sir,” vociferated he to Lidiard, in a tone very 
different from what he had liefore assumed — “ how dare you break 
in on my privacy in this way?” 

‘‘ Mr. Estridge,” said Lidiard, with forced calmness, between his 
set teeth, “ you have deceived me in two things. Firstly, by pro- 
mising 1 should meet you and Brabant this evening; and secondly, by 
instructing your servant to say you had gone to the country for three 
weeks. Sir, you are a liar — a mean liar ! — your assumption of priest- 
hood is also a lie. Nay, do not start, nor attempt to bully me, for 
worse sounds are yet to ring in your (;ars. Villain! I suspect, from 
your present appearance, that you are Brabant himself— though even 
that name is a shuffling alias!” 

Mr. Lidiard,” returned Estridge, in a trembling and broken voice, 
‘‘ you talk wildly — ^you know not what you say.” 

“ It is just possible, sir,” responded the young man, “ that I may 
be wrong in my surmise. If so, I will make a humble atonement, 
craving pardon at your voiy feet; for I am sadly bewildered with 
long suffering, and may be rash — very rash. God help me! But the 
matter may be tested, if you will come with me to my room.” 

‘‘ I will not be disturbed at my hour of rest,” said Estridge. “ Leave 
me, sir. I refuse to go with you.” 
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“ Then, by the heaven above usl I will drag yon thither by the 
hair of your head! Mark me! I am desperate. If you would avoid 
the fatal acts of one goaded almost to madness — if you love your life, 
and arc conscious that 1 accuse you wrongly— -come with me, and do 
not tempt me to strangle you there where you sit.” 

** You hector in brave style,” said Estridge, faintly; “ but you 
forget that one man is as good as another.” 

“Wretch!” vociferated Lidiard, seizing the other by the throat, 
ond lifting him from his chair with almost superhuman strength^ 
“ you must, you skall^ come with me!” 

“ Loose your grasp, sir, juid 1 will follow.” 

“ Nay, you shall go before me. Out of my sight you do not pass, 
till you and I have had further discourse.” 

As the two men ascended the stairs, Rachael, who had overheard 
their loud altercation, followed tliem at a distance, and, on their enter- 
ing Lidiard s room, planted lierself at the door, and listened intently 
to what was going on. Fjuthful to her master, she ha<l taken a loaded 
pistol, either to use herself, in case of extremity, or to put into 
Estridge*s hands. 

“ Now,” said Lidiard, lieaving a deep sigh, when the door Lad closed 
on him and his landlord — “ now, I will soon ascertain if my suspicion 
is correct.” Taking a lamp il'cun his table, he unlocked a closet, and 
drew a black cloth from an object placed there, when the head which 
had been taken from the summit of Temple Bor, was disclosed. 
“ Look here! look hero!” gasjx^d he. 

Estridge’s eyes fell on the grim relic, which could easily be identified 
by a peculiar sear on the Ibrchead, inflicted on the deceased when 
fighting, at the head of Ids regiment, against the butcher, Cumber- 
land, for the miserable pretender. One glance was enough: Estridge’s 
eye-lids dropped; his countenance changed; he shrieked with dismay; 
and sank on a seat, uttering incoherent C3xclamati(>iis of despair. 

“ I am right!” shouted Lidiard. “ Thou art he! Murderer, your 
time is come! Here is a fi'arful witness of your treachery — sordid, 
base, degenerate treacdiery, for filthy gold! I am your victim’s sou. 
Ah, now you know mi/ real name, as I know i/our$ /” 

“ Mercy, mercy!” ejaculated Estridge, falling on his knees. 

“ You supplicate in vain,” rejoined the young man, with features 
deformed by passion, and eyes glaring with an almost insane ex- 
pression. “ My father’s spirit sc^es me, and demands a sacrifice. 1 
have rescued liis head from the infamy of public exposure, and will 
now wreak a bloody revenge on his destroyer. Had you not betrayed 
him who trusted in you, he might now be living. O, that I had been 
with him! See, how short-sighted is treachery! Abandoned by your 
party for perfidy, you have been driven to eke out a miserable exist- 
ence by felonious practices; and unerring Fate has guided my blind 
steps to your very door. If you have grace to pray, pray now,” he 
continued, branishing a poniard; “for, by the blessed saints in 
heaven, you shall not live many minutes!” 

Estridge was convulsed with terror. One chance, however, re- 
mained for escape. The door was suddenly thrown open from with- 
out by Rachael, and, darting towards it, Estridge received a pistol 
from the girl’s hand. But, even thus ai*med, he dared not turn on 
his assailant; but, mad with the spasms of fear, rushed headlong down 
the stairs. Lidiard followed him at equal speed. 
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A dead silence ensued. The girl kept her post.. Hour after 
hour <lid she remain in breathless agony. Nothing occurred to break 
the loneliness of the night. 

At last, resolved to know the worst, she descended to the kitchen. 
The melancholy, ghost-like dawn, was making its first shivering ap- 
]>roaehes. It was a solemn liour for so dreadful a quest. No human 
being was tlicrc. She went to the outer door, and found it bolted inside. 
She next examined the parlours and the cellars. Like the rest, all 
was quiet and empty. She went again to Lidiard’s room, and there 
her terror was increased on seeing the ghastly head. All was drear 
perplexity and horror! 

Rachael remained at hom<i the entire succeeding day; hut as night 
camtj on, she abandoned tlic i»lacc over which a spell seemed to hover. 

To tlic surprise of the neighbours, day after day passed, and 
Estridge’s house was not unclosed, nor did ii soul go in or come out. 
So strange a circurnstanee could not fail to become the subject of much 
w^orulcriiig (jonversatiun ; and at last, on application being made to a 
magistrate, the door was broken open, and the dwelling searched. 
Every room was furnished; but they were untenanted. What could 
it all mciiui? Eut the greatest surprise was the discoveiy of the head 
which Jiad been stolen from the Ear. Extensive inquiry was made; 
thoiigli nothing to elucidate the mystery eainc to light; and for years 
the deserted house, and the Jacobite’s head, furnished food for gossip 
and wonder, and for tlui speculations of writers in newspapers, of 
ballad-mongers, and of pamphleteers, some of whom ascribed the 
sudden disappearance of tenant, servant, and lodger, to the witchcraft 
of the scarlet lady of Eubylon, and others to the personal agency of 
his Satanic majesty. 


About twenty years after the above event, as some workmen were 
excavating the ground near Temple Ear, for the purpose of making a 
sc'wer, they broke into a subterranean chamber curiously fashioned, 
and which, from the remains of an altar, had probably been used by 
recusants, as a hidden place of worship. In this apartment two 
skeletons were found; a rusty knife or dagger, and a pistol were lying 
beside them. On searching further, the men discovered a door made 
of strong quartcrings tilled with bricks on edge, firmly cemented, and 
evidently contrived to look like the wall, and elude observation. On 
pushing this, the rusty hinges gave way, and further examination 
shewed that the door had been formerly opened and closed by a spring. 
An entrance was now gained into other vaults, the course of which being 
pursued, led to the eeilai's belonging to a house in a court near Shire 
Lane. This house was identified as the one wherein the mysterious 
transaction of 1746 had occuiTcd. It was supposed, therefore, that 
Estridge, knowing of this place of refuge, had taken the house which 
commanded it; and being pursued by Lidiard, had fiown thither, 
though not quickly enough to gain the sanctuary so iis to exclude liis 
enemy. In this deej> and hidden recess, the opponents had probably 
fallen by the hands of each other.* 

* An old subterranean catholic chapel was lately discovered under a house in 
the city, which had most likely been used as a secret place of worship by recusants 
during the severe persecution of the papists. (Sec The Year Book.”) 
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OLD ACQUAINTANCES OFF THE STAGE. 


The Stage-Coach ; or^ the Road of Life. By John MiUs^Esq. 3 vols. Coihum, 
— It is not more true that “ all the world's ii stage/' than that all the world's 
a st«*ige«coach ; and Shakspero would doubtless have said the one thing as well 
as the other, if he had enjoyed the advantage possessed by Mr. Mills, of living 
in an age when the stage-coach was not unjustly ranked among modern 
miracles of improvement, as an approach within a hair's breadth ot perfect- 
ibility — when, in short, it was very properly numl)ercd among the invalu- 
able institutions of this favoured country. 

There are, in the manifold circuuLstances attending the start and manage- 
ment of the stage-coach, in thf‘ associations connected with its comings and 
goings, with its triumphs and its upsets — its passengers inside and out, its 
constant relays and ever-changing drivers, its hangers-on and helpers infinite 
— a series of pictures in which it is not difficult to discern so many component 
parts of a ri^presentation of human life ; we set*, os the machinery passes, the 
dust of Time and the rolling wheels of Destiny. Tlie “ Hoad,” in fact, is a 
realisation, and an exact one enough, of the w ay of tlie world. 

But, alas! — for it is imjwssible to make mention of n stage-coach in these 
days without having speedy n-source to this expressive interjection, — Alas!— 
Why, it sounds like the name of on(‘ of the comparatively few forlorn and 
lingering runners yet left on the (iut'cn’.H drearier highways ! The exclamation 
follows the idea of the coach, like its title. It is high-time to obliterate the 
names of the remaining vehicles ; to rechristen the remnant of the mighty 
and far-extending line of the long-stagers ; to paint out the “ Jlegulator,*** 
the “ Cliampion,” and the “ Triumph,” wherever we. find the words — substi- 
tuting in conspicuous letters the distinctive appellations of the Heu Mihil” 
tlie “ Woe-is-mci !” and the “ All-dicl«*y !” 

As the old Y(jrk w’aggon was to its successors, the “ Celerity” ainl the 
“ Alert” — so have these in turn become to the “ Fhish of Lightning,” by 
which we now' travel. 

What a flash, crash, and dash were there in tlie flying stage-coach of our 
boyhood ; aiul w'hat a dull, dingy creeper it seems now. Jt looks ever to the 
criticising; and pitying eye as though it had started long after its proper time, 
and was industriously trying t<» be too late — with every chance in that respect 
of being perfectly successful. 

Nothing reminds us so forcibly of the sistonishing onward progress of things 
—of the amazing rapidity with which wc ari.‘ leaving the rUvSt behind, and 
rushing, while W'c are yet but the Present, into the actual h'uture — as the 
stag(*-coach, when making its daily movement as of old towards some scarce 
road, which the rail, strange to say, has nut yet reached. 

But though the glory of stage-eoaclting Lurope bo extinguished for ever — 
or, as Wordsworth may be supposed to sing, in his great ode — 


“ What though the glory that w^as once so bright, 

Be now for ever vanisli'd from my sight ; 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 

Of glory in the ‘ Gem/ and splendour in the * Flower,* ” 

the road of life, as Mr. Mills calls it, runs on still ; and as the wise phihisojiby 
learned upon it, should be, to turn everything to the best account, so hcire we 
have the stage-coach doing duty in another capacity, and serving as a literary 
vehicle for all passengers who happen to have strong prcdihjctions for romance 
and revelry, and are disposed to seek all sorts of flying adventures, by dint of 
sitting quietly in the summer-shade up to the very ryes in “ light reading.” 

How' much a tiling of the past, a vehicle of "unfimely neglect, the stage- 
coach is becoming, w^e gather from the very opening lines of these tales of the 
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road, descriptire of the scene amidst -which they are told. Fencv an old inn 
in the vicinity of Aldgate, the entrance just suf^iently wide to amnit a coach, 
the outside passengers bending their heads low to escape that well-lmown 
favour, ** a bumper at parting r the building, a contracted oblong, of great 
height, with large gable-en£ jutting out everywhere — an old wide, carved, 
smoke-black bdeony mnniug across midway, exmhiting a &ded creal^g sign 
— corridors sweeping through the edifice, fimiked with doors whose numbers 
bear a sad disproportion to the scarcity of inmates — ^the yard having its large 
stables, with empty stalls. Scarcely a flattened straw remains upon the 
sunken bricks ; a battered hom-lantem still hangs in one of the al^ndoned 
places, and blue mould stifles up the inch of candle that remains unconsumed 
in the socket. In this mournful and desolate description, how plainly we 
read the triumph of the Railway — ^the downfall of the Coach ! The spot may 
be further seen in the portraits of two of its tenants. The first, John llogg — 

** A mau slowly descended a ladder, from a hay-loft over one of the stalls just 
described, and, with a lazy yawn, lifted his hands above his head, and stretched his 
legs upon the pavement. He was short and sturdy built, with shins that inclined 
to form a curve. His head seemed placed upon his shoulders as if Nature had 
economized, and dispensed with the superfluity of a neck. Crisp hair stood upon 
his head. * like quills upon the fretful porcupine.* One full black eye alone per- 
fonned the office of vision, the other having been cut out with the thong of a four- 
in-haud whip, intended by a novice to lift a stinging fly from the tip of a leader’s 
ear. His arms were so long that when standing upright he could polish the knees 
of his drab breeches— a habit very constantly practised by him. A round greasy 
cloth cap, stuck on one side of liis head, gave him a cureless, swaggering appear- 
ance ; while a bright scarlet neckerchief, twisted once round where his throat 
ought to have been, added to the knowing, ostlerisb costume.” 

Tlic* second, one Mr. Wirkein, of whose uflice in connexion with a coach, 
there can be no more mistake than in the other case ; albeit, he is jolly to the 
last, in spite of the foul fiend, Steam. 

The speaker was a tall, corpulent man, who had entered the room unperccived 
hy the soliloquizer. His ruddy, w'cather-heateii visage was partly shaded by a 
broad-brim med, low -crowned hat, and a fat double-chin was encased in the ample 
folds of a bluc-sputtcd shawl. A loug striped waistcoat, approaching bis knees, 
was buttoned closely over u portly body, and a pair of drab breeches, with fawn- 
coloured ribands dangling in graceful negligence at the knees, adorned a couple of 
lubby-looking legs. The coat, which afforded protection not only to his ample 
shouiders, but to his heels, was of faded brown, and highly -polished laced-itp shoes 
completed the attire.” 

It is in such an inn, in company suited to this pair — (a freo-and-easy 
congregation of whips who have .seen better days, hut much of everything in 
the Avorld, both in town an<l country) that the adventures are related which 
bear so aptly the designation of the “Road of Life.” Each of a score assembled, 
ill turn relates his tide of sad or jolly experience — the fox-hunter succeeds to 
the cad, the swell follows the ostler — the crack of tlie whip is heard in all, and 
scraps of characteristic conviTsation fill up the frequent pauses in the more 
romantic and connected narrative. The result i.s, a succession of tales, fimeiful 
and facetious, embracing an immense variety of scenes, incidents and cha- 
racters in imtual life — togi^ther witli others of a more polished and imaginative 
quality, as often as a broktm-down g(?ntlcman takes his turn to contribute 
to the fund of eiitortainment. Of tliis latter class, is a tide entitled the 
Betrothed (the longest, perhaps, in the work), containing some features of 
painful and exciting, if scarcely legitimate interest ; ami many scenes touched 
with ][>athos, or dashed with brilliant colour. Freshness and animation are 
over all ; and the fine auiinal spirits of the writer, though naturally at their 
groatest height when sportiiig-.suhjects are a-foot, evidently accompany him 
throughout his ever-shifting scene. 

Ail the subjects and descriptions in this work will not equally charm all 
}Uirties, but in their variety there is a sure resource. Every reader, however, 
will be struck with the grace and buoy^aiicy of some pages, as well as with the 
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tenderness and sen^ent of others ; qualities which Mr. Mills can not only 
introduce into prose, but exercise in verse, as a short specimen of the 
poetical elegances, scattered through the stories, like flowers by the road-side, 
will servo to shew 

“ Now, while love, and hope, and feeling, 

Into every vein are stealing. 

Say, what shall I with hooks? 

Then, dearest lady, come with me, 
ril not neglect philosophy. 

But read it in thy looks. 

“ Evening primroses are Mowing $ 

Come, and since no star Is glowing, 

I’ll gaze within thine eye ; 

Among the smiles that sparkle there. 

As bright as starlight, but more fair, 

Is my astronomy. 

“ We will walk, long silent hours, 

Brushing dew from heavy flow’rs ; 

And though you turn from me. 

Low bowing with a bashful grace, 

Now creeds 1*11 gather from ihy face 
Of sweet philosophy.” 


IRELAND AND IlEn T.AKI^S. 

A Week at KiUarney. By Mr. and Mrs. S. C. JIaU. With Engravings, 
How . — The large and handsome wrork from the same popular and fertile source 
— “ Ireland,” by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall — is, we hope, familiar to most of 
our readers. By its illustrations, literary and pit'torial, it luis claims upon 
permanent favour, as its authors have imon public gratitude, for the spirit in 
which they have executed their must dinicult and honourable task. It is a 
book which has a tendency to lesson the distance hetwiK’n tli(i English and 
the Irish people. It indicates a feeling which, if fairly met on the other side of 
St. George’s Cliuiiiicl, can hardly fail in its general diffusion to hold together 
the two sister-nations in a bond to wdiich the mere letter of the legislative 
union is weakness itself. 

The amount of historical and statistical information drawn within the scope 
of the varied and agreeable iiarnitive, denotes the utmost care and research; 
the extent of inquiry into tlie inliueiices of late changes, and the condition 
and prospects of the peasantry uiuler the many forms which neglect and 
oppression take in tliat raueh-sufl‘ering country, shews witli what zeal and 
sympathy personal investigation was carricjd on tlir»)uglioiit the island by its 
literary illustrators ; wdiile the felicitous pictures of social and domestic life, 
the fresh and vigorous portraitures of character, the jiicturestiue sketches, 
whimsical anecdotes, and above all, p<;riiap.s, the irresistible examples of Irish 
pathos as wtU as humour, evince the happiest union in the two authors of 
qualities rarely found, but most essential in their fullest force to the production 
of a clear, bold, animated, ami impartial w'ork upon Ireland. 

In the “ Week at Killamey,” wo have, as it were, a chapter of the large 
work, amplified and made complete, so as to be better adapted for its purpose 
— tliat of serving as compani<in to the Lakes — ^than the work whence it is 
chiefly derived could, in the nature of things, be. It is in truth a guide-book 
to Killamey’s famous vraters ; and by its superior lieauty — beauty both of tho 
pen and the pencil — far outshining the united radiance of all guide-books 
hitherto devised — is worthy to represent the splendours of the matchless lakes 
themselves. 

There are frequent traces in these agreeable pages that due pains have been 
taken to ensure accuracy upon points on which it is imperatively essential to 
the tourist ; the advice and instruction given are manifestly the result of much 
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experience, and prudent calculation and reflection ; -while the exposition of the 
natural beauties of the place, the interest discoverable on the routes, and the 
ease and convenience with which one of the most delightful of all excursions 
may be taken, are well calculated to heighten our already-elevated impressions 
of Killarney, and to stimulate curiosity in its favour. 

The different routes to the far-famed waters are pleasantly described and , 
illustrated ; engravings exhibit the peculiar features of the road, and maps 
come in aid of the useful w'ork. How much is to be seen in a day, is carefullyr 
explained ; and beauties arc so |)arcelled out, that abundant as they are, it is 
clear that all may be easily viewed. Then the liistorical summaries and 
references arc just of the proper length ; and the descriptive accounts are 
interspersed with those liteniry graces— sparkles of fancy and touches of deep 
and natural feeling — which few of the writers* pages are without. 

For one passage, w(5 have promised ourselves a little space, — ^it is evidently 
from tho pen of the lady, to whom we are all so indebted for sketches, and 
pictures, anil <!s.says now very numerous, and destined, we liope, to be multi- 
plied for years to come — writings which do more than exhibit, with exquisite 
truth and discrimination, the Irish habit and the Irish heart — they are as 
often types of all humanity, and cx|H)sitors of the heart universal. 

What w’e refer to, is a picture of that which every tourist is pretty sure to 
encounter at tho Lakes — 

A WET DAY. 

“ Pour— pour — pour ! — a thorough day of Killarney rain — pour — ^pour — pour— 
unceasingly* ! Tlie noble trees of Mucross absolutely bend beneath the weight of 
waters. Tlie cock who crowed so proudly yesterday, and carried his tail as if it 
were a Repeal -banner, has just tottered past, his crested neck stooped, and his 
long feathers trailing in the mud ; — the liens have dii.appearcd altogether. The 
pigs !— no one ever did see a pig at liberty about Cloghreeu ; — compiilsatory stay- 
at-homes I But there is a pony waiting to carry some one up to Mangerton — bis 
oars laid back, and the water flowing down Lis sides. Three of the glen girls, 
with their goats*-iiillk and potteen, having stood for at least two hours under what, 
in ordinary weather, would be called ‘the shelter of the trees,*— but now the trees 
look us if they themselves wanted shelter. And so the glen girls, with their yellow 
stn^uming hair, and piggins and bottles, and cracked tea-cups, have disappeared. 
Dill, poor little fuzzy -faced dog, has crept into the parlour wet and shivering, and 
is now looking up at the fire, composed of logs of holly, and huge lumps of turf, — 
in a distrait sort of way, not grinning as usual — the nearest approach to a human 
laugh we ever saw on a dog’s face. The men who passed and repassed yesterday, 
carrying hampers of turf slung across their shoulders — what has become of them? 
f’crtainly, they did not hurry at their occupation, but took it easy — ‘very asy 
lounging along in a somnambulist sort of style, indicative of a strong desire for 
repose. A few of the village children have passed to the pretty school ; and they 
have either galloppcd through the rain like young rough-shod colts, or gone in 
detachments— tlirces and fours, sheltered beneath tiieir mother*s cloak — a moving 
tent of grey or blue cloth. Kverything appears shivering and nerveless — nature's 
energies seem wjished away — the calf that was ‘ mooing* all j^esterday to its mother 
has not the spirit now to move its tasselled tail, or raise its cars, or ask for a drop 
of milk. The gentle, patient ‘ fisliing gentleman,* whom three years ago we left in 
a boat on Tore Lake, and discovered on the very same spot this summer — he 
whose name is never mentioned without a blessing, has come forth, looked up, 
shook his head twice at the cloud-s then disappeared altbgether, to tie flies, or 
perhaps count, as we have been doing, the number of rain-drops hanging from the 
window-frame, and wondering which will full first. A little shock-headed girl, 
whose wild eyes glitter from out her hair, her cloak hanging in what artists call 
wet dtaperif around her, has just brought in news that the bridge is underwater. . . 

“ How different is the soft splashy sound of the bare-footed peasants, who, at 
long intervals, slop past the windows, to the sharp clinking pattens of English 
dwellers in country villages ! . . . . 

“ We migrate from the dwelling-house to the covered car. It is a sort of minia- 
ture wagon ; and though the wind still blow's, and the rain still pours, we heed 
neither, but drive through the Mucross Gate, opened by the civil Nolan. Cer- 
tainly, the Kerry people are the civilest and gentlest in all Ireland — ever ready 
and good-natured. It pours iucess'antly ; yet the driver Jerry, heedless of the 
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rain, only hopes we shall get a view of something, for we desenre it. The beaa- 
tifhl cows are grouped under the trees that so often afford them shelter-^bnt now 
each leaf is a water-spout We can only distinguish the outline of the Abbey- 
pour— pour^the lake has overflowed all its banks, and we splash through the 
water where the road is generally high and dry. Suddenly, as we arrive at 
Brickeen Bridge, the rain ceases, and while we get out of the car the sun bursts 
forth through the gorged clouds ; his face has a damp, drowned aspect, yet words 
convey no idea of the effects of the sudden sunshine on the landscape t the view 
both to the right and left, created as it were, in a moment by the sudden burst of 
light, is magical ; the clouds roll up the mountains — woods, hills, valleys, rocks, 
cascades, are all illuminated ; but, in less time than it has taken us to write this 
line, the sun is again enclosed by a wall of black clouds ; the vapours pour down 
the mountains, and we are thankful, as we ought to be. for the shelter of the 
‘ covered car.* We dash through the drive that encircles the beautiful demesne — 
up hill and down dale-— Jerry pausing now and then, and exclaiming, * Oh 1 den, 
but it is a pity ! dere is a beautiiul view, just there ! — Well praise to de^ Almighty, 
but it is a wonderful day of rain, and no end to it* We get out at Dinis Island, 
and walk through the pouring shower to the best point for seeing the Old Weir. 
Ay ! that is indeed worth seeing — it is almost impossible to believe we have ever 
glided under that arch, as if floating on air; the mountain streams are rushing 
down on every side ; they have roused the lake ; torrent meets torrent in fierce 
encounter ; they lash each other, and foam and raise their crested heads, until the 
Old Weir Bridge seems to sink into the raging flood. It is really very glorious— 
‘ well worth the trouble’ — yes, certainly, rcry well worth seeing, although it be of 
all others the thing in nature most distasteful — a beauty in a passion.** 


THE LATE SENlOil POET. 

JJ/Cy Writings, and Mechanical Inventions of Edmmal Carhoright, Z)./).* 
F,R.S. Who may now be the father of th(j living poets (properly so called) 
is a point which wo leave the reader to find out ; but few probably, if tisked 
the question a short time ago, would have accorded the honours of seniority in 
the poetical department to the excellent inviTitor of the power-loom. We 
believe, however, that until recently the wreath due to the eldest living poet 
would have been justly bestowed on Br. Cartwright. 

In a letter addressed in later years to James Montgomery, the fine old 
enthusiast, (for such he was to the last,) one of the worthiest and most rightly 
honoured labourers in the fields of science that England lias had the good 
fortune to possess, dates bis poetical paternity from the year 1762. It was 
eight years afterwards that he iiublished his Armine and Elvira, a legendary 
tale that went through seven editions in little more than a year, at a time (ho 
says) “ when few of my poetical sons now living could have held a pen op 
probably were born.” lJut great days for p>cts they assuredly were. Seven 
editions in a twelvemonth ! To Im? sure, we are to recollect that pocits were 
scarce. Having but few bards, men were obliged to multiply editions of their 
son^s. “ When 1 first appearetl,*’ says good old Cartwright, “ in the 
poetical horizon, there were sciupcely a dezen poets, good or bad ; now they art; 
as numerous as the stiirs of h(?aven."* And thence comes a paucity of editions ; 
for in our day, this ballad tale of the school of “ Edwin and Emma** would 
hardly arrive at a second — ^yet it is excellent of its kind, and is very rightly 
included in some of the collections. The graceful tuiicy of the following 
exhibits its spirit fairly : — 

** If haply from his guarded breast 
Shoidd steal the unsuspected sigh, 

And memory, an unbidden guest, 

With former passions filfd his eye ; 

** Then pious hope and duty praised 
The wisdom of th* Unerring Sway; 

And while his eye to heaven he raised. 

Its silent waters stole away,'* 

B B 
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The pleasing powers of Cartwright as a poet deserve the honouring mention 
they have found in this interesting volume ; a tribute to, and record oS, a man 
whose claims to remembrance are founded on for more important achievements 
than legendary poems. A brief account of Edmund Cartwright may be accept- 
able to many readers. 

Bom in 1743, be entered University College, Oxford; and though earnestly 
Ixmt towards the sea, was forced to exchange all thoughts of the quarter-deck 
for the feelings belonging to the pulpit. Holding two livings successively, 
in Derbyshire and Leiccbtershirc, he was, at forty, a country parson, and 
something of a poet ; a decided Whig, and a contributor to the “ Monthly 
Keview.” Cartwright wTote the criticism on Crabbe’s first iK>om, and also 
the notice of Dr. Johnson's “ Lives of the J*oets.” 

In 1784, being on a visit at Matlock, Arkwright’s method of spinning cotton 
by machinery, then recently establisht^d in the neighbourhood, became a sub- 
ject of controversy, and, with Cartwright, of contemplation. Some specula- 
tions resjiccting it led him to reflect. Why not, thought he, apply the power 
of macdiiiiery to the art of weaving, and contrive looms to W'ork up the yarn 
as fast os the spindle produced it ? The notion \\'as laughed at. But he went 
home, worked steadily, and in seven months took out a patent for the first 
powor-loom. 

lie was less lucky in his machinery than in his legends; for no such rewards 
followed, although he added improvements, and h^ unquestionably accom- 
plished a most important invention. Ko discouragement, however, could dull 
the edge of his arilour ; he went on projecting and improving ; and in the space 
of seven years from the time of his ceasing to be a mere* quiet po(‘tienl country 
parson, he had taken out nine patents, built extcnsi\e works, and received an 
order from a wealthy house in Manchester for the use of four hundred of his 
looms. These had hardly been set to work, when the mill was burnt down. 
The poor inventor and poet made an assignment of his property, and came to 
Lonaoii. 

Here speculations relative to steam navigation occupied his mind, and after- 
w'ords various improvements in agricultural implements procurer! him popu- 
larity, if not profit. Ilia greater services in Manchester, however, were not 
forgotten by the manufacturers; and they memorialized parliament for a 
recoinpence, w'hich came, Ui the extent of ten thoiisaml {M)unds ; he had lost 
thirty. He was in his eightieth ytiar when he died — the impulse and the 
ingenuity being still strong upon him ; for he was inventing still, when death 
quietly summoned* the cheerful, gifted, honourable labourer in the fields of 
science. 


Tlie British Ball(uh\ which Mr. S. C. Hall proposed to collect* for the 
honours of illustration some considerable time ago, have now made much pro- 
gress. All the speedmens we have not seen, but commend heartily we must, 
and do, the seventh and idghth parts w^hich we have just met with. Mr. Hall 
has made wise and tasteful choice of his subjects, and the illustrative notes are 
appropriate and interesting. 'J’he pictures with which most of these rare old 
ballads abound seem to have awakened the emulative genius of the artists. In 
the last part how exceli(‘nt they all are. The startling ballad of “ Rudiger,” 
(E. M. Ward;) the “Eve of 8t. John,” so admirably illustrated, (J. N. 
Baton;} and “Barthram’s Bridge,” with its touching points, (F. Mclan;) 
are all worthy, like tnjiny of their companions, of long presentation. Mr. Franklin, 
and other artists besides those just named, arc in great force, and the result 
promises to be a work interesting both in point of literature and art. 


Twelve Views in Corsica include Napoleon’s house, the room in which he 
was born, the grotto wherein he hud bis first studies, and various scenes 
illustrative of las early military career. These are drawn and etched in 
excellent style by Mr. W. Cowen, wdio may boast of having made a valuable 
addition to the Napoleon memorials. 
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tibtrpooJ J^crcl^ant. 

BY THE LATE WILLIAM MAGINN, LL.D. 

WITU AN ILLUSTIIATIUN. BY GEORGE CRVIK8IIANJL 

CHAPTER IX. 

VDliOAll BOBBERY OIWECTIONAIiLK.— -THE AMATEUR IHCHWAYNEN TB,\CEI>.-« 
THE PEER DISCOYERH U18 PLirNDEBEll. 

Our gentlemen of the road, having decided upon leaving nothings in 
Lord Silverstick’s carj'iage that was worth carrying away, now hastened 
off to the “ Bird and Baby,” to meet Lord Randy, leaving their trusty 
ally Dick Hibblcthwaite, to watch over the fallen ead and his attendants, 
and in due season to liberate thcan — gratitude to tbe sim prompting 
this gejitlemanly tenderness for the father. 

A virtuous deed is rarely unrewarded; and accordingly Dick was 
duly recompensed, after the lapse of a few minutes, during which he 
was arranging in liis mind the moile and order of emancipation con- 
sistent with his own safety, by an edegant dissertation in his lord- 
shij)’s best manner, on the nectessity of observing the rulcjs of Chester- 
field in every pursuit and rclutioti df life, llelmiujiited tlie extremely 
un-Chcsterlieldian nature of the The loss of the money, &c. 

— ^this he was too polite to express conctru tor ;• lie oply felt pained 
by the reflection that there had been so gross a deviation from those 
established rules of etiquette wliieh even that class of persons vulgarly 
known as highwaymen could never be pardoned for forgetting. 

“ Such a redeeming grace is there in the principles of that great 
master, wliom I flatter mysedf I have the honour to follow,” pursued 
the earl, “ that 1 am not certain but tliat a robber sedulously observ- 
ing them, might so far exalt himself in the estimation of all cultivated 
mbids ” 

But here, insensible to tlie exhortation, Dick, who had liberated 
the postboys, unceremoniously interrupted Lord Silverstick, by an- 
nouncing that his lordshij) was at that instant free to depart, and 
lecture on politen<\ss in any county in Christmidojn. AVith one touch 
of the spur he was out of siglit, leaving the earl to the contemplation 
of another breach of etiquette, — which was, the deep sleep which had 
fallen upon Mr. Snap, — that gentleman having taken advantage of the 
discovery of a stray half-bottle <»f brandy, to drink, in one overwhelm- 
ing draught, confusion to tlui robbers. 

Roused by an intimation 1 rom his patron, that to the “ Bird and Baby,” 
as the nearest respectable inn, it had become desirable to proceed, Snap 
in Ids turn delivered an harangue, anticipatory, in a veiy small voice, of 
the coining thunders of the law, which presently brought the party to 
the inn-door. Here, a sensation was instantly }>roduccd; the land- 
lord’s profound respect for his distinguished guest being succewled by 
a shock of horror at hearing the news of the robbery; of which event 
the ostlers spread the exciting intelligence so rapidly through the 
bouse, that it penetrated like air into the very apartment wherein the 
chevaliers d'industriey who had just before been joined by the gallant 
Dick, were festively assembled. 
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Consternation was the feeling, and departure was the word; but un- 
happily, Dick (such is the fate of good-nature) was recognised by his 
voice, while ordering his horse, by one of the ungrateful postillions 
whom he had stayed behind to liberate. To denounce him as one of 
the robbers was easy, but to obtain credence in this case difficult. 
The landlord was ready to swear to the honour of his guest; and 
Dick was not without many friends just then, ready to render him a 
similar service. The postboy was therefore laughed at, and the gay 
party of horsemen took their departure. 

But there was one person kft behind — besides the postboy — ^who 
silently believed the t^e, and admitted the identity. This was no 
other than that zealous iierson, whose esihortation to Sam Orton, 
touching strong drink, had startled the party on the highway, while 
the latter gentleman was acting os guardian to Lord Silverstick. It 
was Ebenezer — Ebenezer Kowbotham. The strong suspicion, once 
lodged in the mind of that moralist, was as good as gold to him — and 
like gold, not to be lightly flung away. First ascertaining the office held 
by Sna[), and the connexion between him and the plundered noble- 
man, Ebenezer cautiously intimated the existence of a secret; but os 
to the nature of it, indeed, the impatient and manifold questions of the 
lawyer elicited no explanation. 

“ Verily,” said the good man, “ it is not for a minister of peace to 
create confusion and anarchy btitween the brethren on earth.” 

A bribe, however, after a little decent delay, did its work, and the 
information given led to the landlord being summoned into the pre- 
sence of the earl, his attorney, and liis witness. From mine host, the 
inquirers learnt the character of the company and the events of the 
morning — involving a mention of Hibblethwaite, and eliciting an 
inquiry from Rowbotham as to his claim to the appellation of ‘‘ Gallows 
Dick.” 'l''he reply in the affirmative to this query, was the signal for 
one of those vehement and fiery hai-angucs by which the distinguishing 
designation of the oratoi*, “ Ranting Row,” had been so deservedly ob- 
tained. Dick's enormities since he impiously quitted the fold of Seal- 
street and the firm of Man(*sty being duly celebrated, the host completed 
liis narrative of the movements of his guests; and «at its conclusion, he 
having intimated that the party of roysterers were even then at a 
neighbouring inn, (a fact which they had confided to him, that he 
might send Lord Randy after them on his lordship's arrival,) Row- 
botham and Snap repaired to the hostelry in question, where by 
simply secreting tlirmselves near the open window of a room in which 
a lively conversation was being carried on, they, after a due exercise 
of patience, in the easiest and most natural manner in the world, be- 
came perfectly convinced that tlie gentlemen-revellers were the robbers 
of the earl, and that Lord Randy himself was not wholly unimplicated 
in an act of plunder, more daring, if not more direct, than earls usually 
experience at the hands of their affectionate and duteous heirs. 

With this news, the respectable pair of listeners returned to the 
astonished and bewildered Lord Silverstick. That noble Earl, how- 
ever, hearkened to the unpleasant tidings with as much composure, 
and as conformably to the strict rules of etiquette, as the great Ches- 
terfield himsdf could possibly have done; and then, by severe admo- 
nitions, and much more effective appeals to that sense of interest 
which was particularly strong in both his hearers, he prevailed upon 
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them to promise to observe silence touching this discovery, and to 
suppress all mention of the name of his son, tlicn and for ever, in rela- 
tion to so rude and vidgar a proceeding as a liighway robbery. Hand- 
ing a gj*atuity to the good Ebent^zer, he occuj)icd his lawyer in draw- 
ing up a deed, which, when completed, gave to Lord Handy the 
formal and perfectly legal possession he should happen to get it) 
of that said sum of two thousand pounds, which it was pretty clear, 
would never find its way back into his own. 


CHAPTER X. 

AN INTERVIEW BETWEEN FATHER AND SON. — DEBATE ON THE DIVISION OF 
THE BOOTY. — F\TAL DCEL, AND FMOIIT. 

Bv this time, Lord Handy, according to agn'cmciit made some' hours 
jirevioiis, amv(*d at the ‘‘Bird and Bahy:” but inst<‘ad of the message 
wdiich Ids tlashy frumds, who had flown so judiciously, had loft lor 
him in the landlord’s kec^ping, that functionary, oUulicut t(» neomniaiid 
of the carl’s, apprised tlui new <-omer that a great iiobhauan was 
anxious for an int(Tvi<*\v with his lord>hip, and the, next instant, a 
valcl, not uniainiliar to hU eyes, intimated that his father the Earl 
desireii his presence, iip-stairs. As soon as tlai young lord n'eov(;red 
lus breath, which fairly hLl him as this announecinejit eJitered his 
(‘ars, lie sigiutied, with all the grace he could iniisti*!*, bis prompt com- 
pliance-; and, iisluTcd into tlie pn‘scnce. of the, diguilied author of his 
being, avIio rec(‘.i\ed him with a stately cooliic.*^>, lie rorinally t<‘ndeiv.d 
his eoiulolence to the (‘arl on the unfortunate, mid tlisgraceful event of 
which He jirofessed to hav(‘ just cursorily heard below -si airs, adding a 
ferv(*nt w ish that his lordshij) w^ould instantly siitlV r him to depart, 
that he might endeavour to trace the. villains, and bring tlieni to con- 
dign punislimenl, 

“ The only way,” returned Lord Silversliek, w^ith amiable compo- 
sure, and a Iduiid sinih'. — “ the only way in w ldeb you can (illectually 
trace, the villains to the bar of justice, without incurring the de- 
gradation of a Jiiidniglit pui’siiit, to the utter saerilicc! ol‘ all personal 
dignity, W'ould be by taking upon yourself the, lioiiouruble duty of 
playing ‘ king’s evidence ’ on the occasion.” 

Lord Handy put on, all things considered, a wry creditable air of 
astonishment, touched with a pretty expression of anger at the un- 
lieard-of in sin nation* He jirueeeded to deseant on tlni tojiie of tlie 
wrong thus done to him by bis reverexl parent, in a manner so ener- 
getic, and w ith such a disorderly rapidity of utterance, that liis noble 
father w as truly shoeLed. 

Lord Chesterlitdd,” said he, fpiietly, “ whose law is the true code 
of all jiuliteness, never advocated force of expression or ha^tine^.'^ of 
language. 1 must beg you, therefore*, to desist. 1 do not mind the 
denial of your guilt, but your gesticulations and rapid utterance olfend 
me in the last degree.” 

Lord Silverstick th(‘u explained how llie tale of ])lunder had been 
overheard, and by whom — and the consequent neijessity of’ tli<i assigu- 
ment ('already effected) of the stolen .sum to Lord Handy, to stop the 
loquacity of the lawyer and the saint. 

‘‘ 1 w ould not,” said the excellent Lord Silvcrstick, “ have this 
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affair transpire for the world. Apart from the robbery, and the 
imoKjral cliiira(?tcr of the parties, I should be shocked that my Lord 
CJiestcrfic'ld should ever hear that you had selected for your compa- 
nions su(!]i ill-mannered persons, the greatest boors in Lancashire.” 

Poor Kandy, tilcarly convicted, could deny notliinc ; but listened 
cpiietly while the earl W(jnt on to ex])lain that the two thousand 
pounds thus stolen, was ii sum intended as the pui*ehasc-moricy of the 
estate wliicli Lord Kandy inttmded to sell — that he liad designed 
originally, having honglit tlic^ property, to return it as a present to his 
son — but llij'.t this pai*eiital pleasure he must now forego, as his agent 
was iinpj epared 1o inecit another demand. Ilis lordship suggested, how- 
ever, but in inur h politer jiJiraseology, that Lord Kandy should instantly 
set to woi-k to .se<*urc to iiiias(ilf as large a share of the jduiuler as ho 
p()ssi]»Iy eould; and then taking leave of his son, as Lord Chesterli«‘ld 
would luue ]»arte<l from his, annoiineed liis intention of dej)arting in 
the inoi’iiirig on a visit whieli he d<*Kigjuul to do himself the pleasure 
or|>aying to his cousin Sir Hildebrand Stanley, in Ch(*slnre. 

'J'liis iiKjeting and ]>arling were agn‘eable neither to Snap nor 
Ebeiuizer. 'riu‘. former, Jiowtiver, was comforted with the promise of 
a lai’ge lee, from Lord Handy, on condition of prevailing upon the Karl 
to eomidete, the juireliase of llu*, estate according to tlu‘ first arrange- 
ment; and the latter was soothed widi the in flection that ho was 
pretty sui-e of olitainiiig a larger rewanl from Maiiesly, for Jiis s(*cret 
aifecting l)i<'k TlihhlcMliwaite and his associahis, than Lord Silver.stick 
had given him for his .silenc<\ IFc determined, tJjerefore, to sound 
Mane, sty on the Mibjeet, and with that laudable pur})oso in view, be 
started for LivcTpool. 

Ibdbre we can yet csc{i]Miwith the reader into other company, which 
is awaiting us eis(wvhen*, we an', constrained to follow Lord Ktiiuly on 
his prudent 7nis.'^ion to secun* a slian* of the booty — a share all tlic 
more necessary to eoiiMile him now that he had diseo\ered the jnelan- 
choly I'ac.t, of which Morality, not 3^et in full possession ol* its estate*, 
would do well to lake espe,eial notice, tJiat, in assenting to the robbery 
of liis father, he. iiad 1 a « ii in reality the iiKstigator of a robbery com- 
mitted upon himself. 

On repairing to the apfiointed jdace of meeting, wliieh he readily 
found the next morning, he dis(*.ovtTcd the party reviving after their 
revel of the. night, and Avas received wnth a roar of welcome. Tliey 
described the glorious exploit, and dwelt upon the goldmi gains with 
a feeling little below rajiture. lie applauded tlieir spirit, their courage, 
their cleverness — vowchI iJiat if instead of coming of gentle blood they 
had all been iMii-it to be hanged, the alfair could not have been managed 
bett(*r; and concliuled by liaiidsomtdy promising every hero in com- 
pany the sum of Fifty pounds, in token of admiration and esteem. But 
generous feeling like this is not understood in all companies, and a 
scene of cxtraordimiry confusion immediately ensued. 

lict it he understood that this <lisorder arose not in any degi'ee 
from surprise at his lordsliip's liberality, or reluctance to share the 
money which they had received as his agents; but from indignation at 
tlie insignificance of tlu*. per centage. Msiny mouths were open, hut 
only one voice came forth. All in a breath asked him what he meant. 
Sam Orton, moved in an extreme <legree by the audacity of the case, 
felt compelled to call for a tumbler of punch, and drink a speedy 
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downfall to all monopolists. Sir Toby swore, Sir Roger stored, and 
Dick was quite positive that his friend was merely jesting— or ^ had 
gone stark mad. In vain did altogether represent that his lordship 
had been perfectly safe, while they ran all the risk, and that whether 
they gave him a faithing, or a guinea, or notliing, depended upon 
their friendship and generosity — although they /tad arranged pre- 
viously to present him with a round live hundr^. Tliis was in vain. 
Lord Handy reminded them in reply, tliat if he chose to give ovidonce, 
their necks were in jeopardy — ^informed them of the intendwl appro- 
priation of the money, produced the diMHl of assignment, and argued 
at such leiigtli, that the day had drawn to an end ere the quarrel rose 
to its height. This came in tlic form of a c‘hiillenge from Sir Toby. 

Sam Orton, seconded by an extni tumbler of ]>unch, acted as the 
second ol' the challenger, mid Dick Ilibblethwaite as the friend of 
Lord liandy. Swords were tin* weajions. Tliey met next morning 
ill an adjoining field, mid tlie combat was long and skilfully sustained, 
until, at length, Lord Handy, presst^d hard himself*, but not desirous 
of such success, terminated all Sir Toby’s 1‘ollies, and vexations, 

by running him ihroiigli tlu* licart. The poor baronet’s death was 
instantaneous, but not more <|uick in coining than the <x>nsternation that 
sprang up among 'die surviving group. 

In those days, duelling did not atlrael quite so large a share of 
public attention and anxiety, as in tJiesc later times it is apt. to do; 
and a fatal rencounter would ofUm Jiap]Hm witJioiit ci*ciiting any par- 
ticular sensation beyond the liniit< of ilie n**ighlK)urhoo(l witnessing it, 
or the family sutlcriiig by its sad end. Vet all, neviTthclcss, agrt^ed 
that Lord Randy’s only safe exmrse consisti'd in flight, and ho liimsclf 
was of the samt; opinion. Dick Hibblethw aiU* slipped his share of tlic 
now blood-stained booty uito his band, to miicl. pi*eseiil emergencies, 
and burned him off to Livcrpo<d, there to lie se(‘reted until an 
oiiportunily for escape slioidd offer, Witli thi^ otlu r second Ik* re- 
inainod upon the spot, to hciir tiie coroner issin* liis warrant for tin? 
apprehension of tlic guilty absentee, and to put in bail to answer for 
his own part in tlie sudden and lamentable tragedy. 


CHAPTER XL 

SIR HILDEHRA Nil’s OTfESTS. — PRCKJRESS OF A IU1.^T PASSION.— A RIVAL STARTS 
UP TRUE love’s tJREATBRT DIFFICULTY TO HOLD ITS TONGUE. — SOLID JOHN'S 

Young Manesty continued, during the absence of his uncle, to he a 
frequent, indeed a constant gufjst, of llie good old master of LagJe- 
mout; Sir Ifildelirand’s attachment to him being sirengthened by 
experience of his conduct and observation of Ids charac'ter. Hut by one 
dweller in that noble mansion — so gossips, at least, would say — Hugh 
was invariably met witli a still warmer welcome, though it never was 
trusted perhaps to words; and all might notice far more accurately 
tliat the beautiful Maiy Stanley appeai-ed to have no dj.srelish for the 
gentle but manly discourse of the youthful visitor. The baronet, 
Sttle suspecting what other eyes were seeing, oi* fancying they saw, 
cultivated the young man’s acquaintance; not dreaming even, that any 
one connected with trade could ever conceive tbe idea of an alliance 
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with his lofty house, but feeling pleasure in opportunities of patronising 
the ^ephew of one to whom he was under pecuniary obligations. 

On one occasion, when he had joined, as he frequently did in Sir 
Hildebrand’s field sports, Ilugli’s horse stumbled and tlirew him. His 
hurt ap])eared serious, and he was carried to the hall with sorrow de- 
picted on eveiy countenance. As they bore him in, there was an 
arrival at the hall-door — a guest of some distinction of presence, who 
was warmly greeted by the sorrowing master of the mansion, and 
much less warmly — with marked coldness rather— even anudst the 
agitation and distress which the accident to Hugh had occasioned — by 
its youtliful mistress. 

The new comer, the first ceremonials of gnjeting over, inquired 
relative to t]i(‘ invalid; and on learning his name, an expression of 
anything but ijleasurc passed over Jiis face. Having ascertained that 
the young guest was related to “ Solid John,” the questions rather 
point(‘dIy addressed were, — how long tliey had been acquainted with 
him, how often h(i visited, how long ho stayeil — and the closing remark, 
convoyed in a quiet and subdued voice, was, an intimation of his sur- 
prise thiit su<*Ji a person slioiild for a moment have been allowed to 
remain an inmates at Eaglemont! 

TJie person tlius arriving, and exhibiting with so little disguise 
Ids iinfiivoLirabhi opinion of Hugh, was (Vdonel Stanley, a nephew of 
Sir Hildebrand. \Vliatt*ver sense of family importance might attach 
to the race of the Stanleys, was to the V4*iy full partici})ated in by tlie 
colonel, wlio inberit(‘d besides, an aptitude for not under-rating in any 
degree Jiis own personal merits, lie had but a slemler stock of that 
suavity which tlirows sueli a grace on aristocracy; nor was his cha- 
racter or bearing rcndi'red more amiable, by his professional associa- 
tions, or Ills pursuits in the gay world, which were ol‘ a somewhat bold 
and <lis.sipat<Hl turn ('.ven in tin? first flush of youth — a flush that might 
now be said to Jiavo jiartially faded. 

Colonel Stanley took up liis rcsidmice at the hall; and if those 
people wlio always will be talking, imagined syiiiptonis of attachment 
on the part of Hugh t<» IMary Stanley, tliey might Jiave spoken freely, 
without any influence of llu* imagination, of ilu' passion with which 
it wivs evident she had in a very short time indeed inspired the colonel. 
His aite.iilioiis to her bi'came marked and constant; and the military 
lover liad, it was quit(! clear, the fa\ curing wishes, or at least the quiet 
approval of Sir Hildebrand himself. 

But this was all. The decided coolness with which lie had at first 
been received by the beautiful object of his adoration and his hopes, 
never w'ju-ined iqion any ocTasion into cordiality; and formal polite- 
ness >vas, and promised to be, the only return luicordcd to his passion. 

Hugh Manesty, in tin* meantime, operated ii])on, perhaps, as bene- 
ficially by the constant iiupurics vouchsafed by Mary, as by the mea- 
sunvs taken by the surgeon, n^covered ra])idly, and again made his 
appearance in the family circle. The necessary introduction to 
Colonel Stanley took })laee, and w' as characterized by extreme restraint 
and hauteur on tlie part of the high-born officer — a manner which 
Hugh was not slow to observe, though cautious in interpreting. 

The cause of th-^ evident dislike wdth which he was regarded, soon 
fiasUed ui)on his understanding, when Hugh discerned the apparent 
object of the colonel’s visit, and the designs wliicli lie cherished with 
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respect to Miss Stanley. Something in Hugh’s heart— a feeling not 
tinctured by vanity or presumption in the least— told him that he 
himself, though he could hardly dare hope to be a dangerous rival, 
might nevertheless be looked upon as one by the restless and sus- 
picious eyes of Mary’s relative and admirer. 

It was this discovery, and the surmise ivliich followed it, that de- 
termined him to be totally blind if possible to the cold indifference or 
even the marked rudeness of Colonel Stanley; and without forfeiting 
his own self-respect, to win the regard of others rather by the exercise 
of a superior sense, than an impatient and resentful spirit, in his un- 
avoidable intercourse with his friend’s guest. 

Thus matters stood when Lord Silveratick arrived at Eaglemont, to 
gild the refined gold of the polite circle assembled there. The incident 
afforded a diversion for a moment to the antipatliy which Colonel 
Stanley continued to display, and which soon settled with almost equal 
earnestness upon the carl luinself, whose exquisite notions of polite- 
ness clashed fatally with his own, and tlirew into awkward relief his 
unoourteous and intolerant demc^anour. 

Lord Silverstick was too sensitive on all such points not to notice 
this peculiarity in the military member of the Stanley ftunily; and was 
for the same reason, perhaps, struck with the true politeness and sen- 
sible spirit of Hugh Mancsty, towards whom he soon evinced a par- 
tiality. This, on the other hand,' ha<l its iniluonee u[>on the slighted 
son of trade, who, seeing the (carl’s good-breeding and complaisance to 
all, while tliey were particuhu-ly raanifeated towards himself, observed 
at the same time the peculiar foible of the old no]>leinan, and rather 
than hurt his feelings by needless contradiction, biuit to the humour 
which he found amusing as wx‘11 :xs amiable. 

The good understanding between those two oj)j)ositc persons, to say 
nothing of the progress which both had very ])alpal)ly made in the 
good graces of the fair creature to whom he was assiduously paying 
court, stung Colonel Stanley as often as he witnessed j)roofs of it. It 
iiifiamed his feeling oi* jealousy and aversion to Hugh, and gave to 
his jeers and taunts, wdien these could be (juite safely hazarded, a 
sharper point ajid u mon', inveterate aim. ITe afliicted, where he 
could, to laugh at the “ toadyism” of the young trader, and pityingly 
remarked tliat it was natural such a person sliould pay his court to a 
Lord Silverstick, with the view of obtaining a securer footing in 
respectable society. 

The object of these insults w as ripite unable all this time to guess 
at their extent ; what he kucw of them he seemed totally indifferent 
to, choosing, in consistency wdtii his resolution, to avoid the colonel, 
and address liim but upon compulsion, rather than by an open rupture 
hasten his departure, and doom himself to take a final farewell of the 
Stanley family — in other words, of kind, gracious, and enchanting 
Mary. 

While he thus steadily persevered, it was plain that Colonel Stanley 
was, by his unscrupulous, yet often insidious, attacks on the* young 
man, destroying every hope of improving his suit wilh Miss Stanley, 
while her sympathy for Hugh as naturally increased. Yielding to 
her father’s wishes, and caught in the nets which the colonel was 
incessantly spreading, she was obliged too frequently to have her dis- 
agreeable cousin for her companion in her daily rides — Sir Hildebrand 
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insisting upon retdning the genial company of Hugh, who was rarely 
permitted to be alone with her for a moment. 

Sometimes, however, to escape the colonel, she would propose to 
accompany the earl in his daily drive; and then it was that she never 
failed to experience a throb of inward delight, in listening to an 
elaborate contrast drawn between the un-Chesterfield-like rudeness 
of her cousin, and the polite manners of her father’s young visitor, of 
whose striking resemblance to somebody or other — (the name, influenced 
possibly by some instinct or maxim of [lolitencss, the earl never men- 
tioned) — whom ho had the honour of knowing in his youth. 

More than once he cautioned her, in a grave but delicate manner, 
against thinking of a union with Colonel Stanley, assuring her that 
Sir Hildebrand would never promote such an alhancc if he knew it 
to be contrary to her wishes; and more than once, in trembling but 
yet earnest maidenly tones, did Miss Stanley assure him that her 
feelings towaixls her cousin had singularly little resemblance to those 
of love. It was for this reason, perhaps, that Lord Silverstick conti- 
nued to suspect that she secretly favoured the inclinations of the 
colonel. 

The good baronet, in the meantime, grew more in love with the 
design he had foniiexl — the union of Mary with his nephew; and in 
one of his morning rambh^s, Imioding upon the thought, with Hugh 
Manesty for his coni]>anion, he suddenly opened up his whole mind 
iipou the subject to that agitated young gontlemjm himself. Hugh, 
tru(^ to the promise, he had madcr to his unde at their separation, was 
silent — tliough his iiearf swelle<l almost to bursting with its precious 
secret — ^I’cgaj'ding his own attachment; yet with parched lips, and 
in uneasy tones, he ventured to suggest that Miss Stanley, if imde- 
sirous of such an alliimce, slumld never be coerced, and with an intima- 
tion that her earthly Iiaj)}uness might jio.ssihly he destroyed merely to 
secure her cousin’s, cxcus<*il himself from further converse on so deli- 
cate a subject. 

Breaking from the baronet, to spai-e himself a furtlier trial of his 
resolution, Hugh eiicoiint(‘re<l Jx>rd Silverstick. Strange to say, that 
nobleman was in searcJi ol him, intent on gratifying his particular 
dislike of the brusque luaiiuers of the colonel, by engaging liis young 
friend in some fair plot lor jirevcnting the match, unless indeed, wliich 
he figured was the case, the lady was already entangled to some extent 
by her wily cousin. *11118 fear disconcerted poor Manesty more than 
the liopea of Sir Hildebrand had done; and with less outward observ- 
ance of the etui’s maxims of etiquette than usual, h(i started off suddenly, 
determined to seek some early opportunity of touching tenderly on a 
subject now so openly spoken upon — of introducing it even in Mary’s 
own presence, and to her ear only. 

Nor — for true love runs very smoothly sometimes — was such an oppor- 
tunity long wanting. Tlic light air and lone which he assumed, when 
the moment came and tluj subject was glanced at, could not for a single 
moment conceal the earnestness of the feeling with which he spoke, 
and which redeemed every word he uttered from indelicacy or pre- 
sumption. By Miss Stanley, at least an equal earnestness was 
openly expressed, without the pretence of concealment — a bright flush 
up{)ii her brow proclaimed her indignation that any idea of her con- 
templating such on alliance should have arisen; and the decision of 
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lier tone — ^most mnacal, but now not most melancholy to the ear of 
Hugh— sealed,'* beyond all question, the destiny cf her gallant cousin 
and wooer. 

The feeling of delight in Hugh’s heart could not but lighten up his 
face. It dashed at once into his eyes — and as those of Miss St^ey 
turned and met their cx{)resaive gaze, he felt that he hod almost vio- 
lated a sacred promise; while, so well did she understand that lo<dc 
that she almost fancied his voice had accomjiunied it, making the same 
confession. 

Yet not a word was spoken; not a hint, not a whisper of what was 
doubtless tlirobbing in the hearts of botli, piLssed between them; and 
Hugh departed for Liverj)ool, satisfied with the glory and pain of his 
silence, and cai’lng less than ever for the contempt of the colonel. 

His visits to Eaglcmont were too welcome to Sir Hildebrand, and 
of course too delightful to himself, not to be ciontinued at short in- 
tervals. At each repetition, he found the same U»keu8 of untiring passion 
displayed, the some advantages enjoyed, by the adonel; and, of course, 
although pretty confident that tlie enemy was unsuecessful still, he 
was not wholly free jrom those fit.-, of i>iij)erfiuons trembling and alann, 
those spasms of jealous approLension, wJxi(di age alter age have formed 
a iK>rtioa of the private property ol‘ every lover phiced in an embarras- 
sing position. One device h<'. glawlly availed himself of — one Uttle 
means of conveying to Mary some cxidunalion of bis stninge conduct, 
without brcidving a particle of Ins promise to John Maucsty. The 
grand county ball was just approaching. 

“ Mind, Hugh,” observed tlie old baronet, in a bantering vein, to 
his young friend, Miss Stanley being then and tluTe prtisent, “ there 
are to be many beautica at this ball, and 1 advi^e you tc) look with both 
eyes in all directions. Depend on it, with that gallant air and winning 
6[)eech of yours, a partner muy lie made, prize of, to last you longer 
than the night.” 

If tlie face of the young lady, who was just then leaning, with the 
most natural grace, in the world, over the ba*;k of her father’s chair, 
betrayed, by Miiile, or blush, or downcast look, any sign of her having 
heard the remark, Hugh Manesty ludield it not. His eyes were bent 
in an opposite direction, as, witli admirable readiness, he said, alter a 
pause — 

“ 1 should not, believe me, have been so long apparently insensible 
to the charms of the Cheshire damsels, liad not my uncle bden cruel 
enough to make me proinis(? luit to be tempted into the solicitation of 
any lady’s hand in marriage I'or the space of three yeai*p. One, only 
one year of tliis probationary term has expired. I must even submit 
for the remainder of the time to be deemed hetiriless, and insensible to 
the dtizzliiig beauty of the Lancashire witches — to the exquisite femi- 
nine softness of the lovely dames of Cheshire.” 

This was uttered rather happily, with a seemingly (;asy air, which 
was, nevertheless, extremely hard for tlie young sjieaker to assume. 
He then ventured to add, in a tone rather deepened, and with a glance 
at Mary, momentary, but not unobservant — 

“ Although, if my heart could but be read, it might jicrhaps tell 
a different — a far difierent tale.” 

There were, on that occasion, no more words, and no more looks; 
but from the hour, thenceforward, a different, a more assured and 
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consistent idea, took possession of Miss Stanley's mind, and her 
demeanour to her father’s visitor was ever alike — cordial, friendly, but 
disengaged. A quiet and intelligent confidence, approaching to hap- 
piness, took possession of both; and so they continued to meet to 
part, until one day when on a visit at the abode wherein his soul 
always dwelt though he were absent in person, Hugh’s parting was 
a sudden one; — he was summoned to Liveqiool to meet his uncle, Jolm 
Manesty, on his return from Jamaica. 


CHAPTER XII. 

A SECOND DEPABTUBE VOR THE WEST INDIES. 

When Manesty, after ncai-ly a year’s absence, returned, there was no 
alteration in his conduct. He arrived on the first of October, os it 
might be, and on the second, was at desk and ’Change as usual. He 
had not been as successful as he had wished, in winding up the affairs 
of Brooklyn Royal, but lh(iy wore a better aspect than when he had 
left Liverpool. lie sincerely wished that he was out of the concern 
altog(jther, but he did not see his way clearly as yet. During his 
absence, the industry and energy of his nephew had done everj-'tliing 
that he could desire, and the affairs of the firm were more prosperous 
than ever. His o\vn expedition, too, had made an amendment in its 
sorest quarter, and what had been for some years a matter of rare oc- 
currence, or rather of no occurrence, it hud yielded some return. He 
took his place without ceremony mnong tJie m(‘rcliants of Liverpool; 
and the vacancy occasioned by tlio absence of ‘‘ Manesty and Co.” 
upon ’Change, was, to tlie great delight of Robin Sbuckleborougli, 
filled up by the substantial apptiritiou of its rc'presentative. 

So tilings waxi'd and waned; but again a tdoud came over the spirit 
of Manesty, “ This West Indian estate,” said he to his neplicw, “ will 
make inc mad. Here is another troublesome tiling, which ciui be 
managed by mo alone.” 

“Cannot T go?” asked Hugh, inquiringly. 

Tlu». uncle paused for a moment, and looked sadly in his face. 

“ No, deal* Hugh, you cannot. The associations which our family, 
or at least rny family, has with llic Antilles, are anything but agreeable; 
and you would there leani much that would grieve you. And without 
wishing to confound you witJi that scajiegrace Richard Hibblethwaite, 
I cannot forget that he was sent out there a youth of much promise, 
and you see what he is. He learned it all in the West Indies. I do 
not say, my dear nopli(?w, you w^ould follow so peniicious an example; 
but 1 do not wisli that the same risk should be i*un again. I’ll go 
myself, but this shall be the last time. I’U now wash my hands of it 
altogcthei*.” 

Hugh was w^ell aw'ar<* tliat remonstrance was vain; and perhaps 
the young merchant wuis not very seriously disinclined to take upon 
himself the dignity of so wealthy a house, or to be disencumbered of 
the watchful ejv. of his uncle. Again, then, Manesty went, and was again 
absent for the same space of time. Things had been more prosperous 
during the last year, in jioint of money matters; but wliat seemed to 
please him most was, that he had now certainly arranged to free him- 
self on fair and conscientious terms of the plantation. “ I thought,” 
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said he, " mj last visit was to conclude; there must be one more, and 
then I am free from the nuisance altogether.” 

Another year, and the parting visit to Brooklyn was to be paid. 
There are footpads and mounted highwaymen on the road, dear 
uncle,” said Hugh, os they were discussing the contingencies of the 
journey. A man was robbed close by Grantham, three weeks ago. 
Had not you better wait until you can get company to travel on this 
dreary road from Liverpool to London. Mr. Buckleborough and liis 
brother are about to stall with two servants, in tliree days from this, 
could not you wait to join them? or, though Aylward’s coach is 
tedious enough in all conscience^ yet in these dark nights, I think 
anything is better than riding alone such a wearisome way.” 

“ Arc not the parts of Mentor and Telemachus soiucwliat reversed 
in this case?” said the elder Manesty, smiling as much as his features 
could be persuaded to do. “ Fear not Ibr me. 1 am no longer young; 
but he would b<i a liigliwayrnaii of some enterprise, Avho would come 
within reach of tliis hand, and if he emj)loy(‘d other weapons than 
those which nature gives, — there, tcK),” he ttontinued, opening a pistol- 
ease, “ 1 am not uiiprcpai*ed to match with the lawless.” 

“ But it is said that thci*e are gangs on the road, and ” 

And I must use care and precaution to avoid them. That leave 
to me. If I fall in th<‘ir way, I fear m«*, 1 sliould b('. much more em- 
barra86(‘d by tlie presence than by the ai»3ciice of worthy Mr. Buckle- 
borough and his companions of the road.” 

He mused for awhih^ “ It is the last time, Hugh — positively the 
last time — that I make this voyagt*, which, except that it has been, in 
a certain sense, advantag<‘oife in money matters, was always hateful 
to me. You have kept — lionourably kept, tlu5 promise you made to 
me almost three years ago. Do not speak, Hugh ! Perhaps many 
months will not elapse, wlien, if I iliid tliat what is now floating 
through your fancy is in reality fixed in your lu-aii, you will find 
that though I cannot fill up your dreams of romance, 1 may assist 
you in turning your just <l(‘sires and wishes into reality. But you do 
not know what is the bar b(itween you and the lady of your regard, 
whom it would be mere alfeetation on my part if I jireteiided to 
remain igiionuit.” 

‘‘ A bar, uncle!” said Hugh. A bar! — what bar? There can be 

no bar!” 

“ Best quiet for a few months,” niplied the uncle ; “ and if you then 

wish to marry her on whom your heart is now fixed But I am 

very slee.py, and must start early in tlie morning. Good night, IlugJi, 
you will find everything ready for your daily businc.ss. May God 
bless you,” he continued, pressing his hands upon the glossy head of 
liis nephew, and now retire. I write from London.” 

Hugh imagined that the hands of his uncle, as he gave him the 
parting benediction wen^ liot and feverish, and that something like an 
approximation to a ti^ar trembled in liis stony eye; he made the usual 
valedictions, and left the room. Something in his uncle’s manner told 
him that the abandonment of this worrying West Indian property, 
was to be the precursor of his giving up business altogether; that 
the heir of the Wonetage of Wolsterliolmc might reclaim under Whig 
auspices the honours that Tory politics had lost; that tlie riches of 
Pool Lane might resuscitate the former glories of the manor-house 
and estate so unaccountably purchased and retained by his uncle; that 
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let but a few months pass^ eveiything would be as bis heart could 

wish; that Mary Stanley . In thinking of all which, he fdl fast 

asleep, to dream of what Robin would have called its lost item. 

His uncle did not go to sleep. “ I have much to do,” muttered he 

to himself, “ and much to think of. Never again ” He rang a 

bell, and a servant instantly appeared. 

‘‘ Bring hot water, and tumblers, Seth,” he said, “ and pipes, with 
tobacco from the canisters marked, B.B. 2-1. I believe the rum is in 
the Clipboard — see if it is; and the sugar, and the lemons. They are 
so. Has the old man come?” 

“ Near an hoiu* ago,” said Seth, fervently, ‘‘ he hath been testifying 
to us in the counting-house.” 

“ He is aged,” said Manosty, “and requires these comforts; I want 
them not. Tell liiin I am alone.” 

Setli zealously eoinjdied, and in a few minutes Aminadah, the an- 
cient, sate by the board of Jolin Manesty. Tlie old man — ^lic was near 
nine.ty — remained not long; but long did his host muse on what he had 
said. In the moi’iiing, day-dawn saw him on his route for London. 


CHAPTER Xiri. 

THE RETURN — AN1> THE ACCUSATION. 

Three or four months after his return, Manesty was one Sunday after 
service seaU^d on the top of the steps leading to his house, and enjoy- 
ing as much of sun as tlie structure and atmosphere of Pool Lane 
permitted to emter into its glcKuny recesses, while he calmly smoked 
his pipe. Ilis solid fiaitiires rarely poriuitted any (expression of wdiat 
was passing within to escape; but he seemed to be in a mood of 
peculiar calmness. He was completely alone, and few passengers 
disturbed the silence of the w ay. 

He fwas drawn from the abstraction of thoughts, wliatevcr they 
might have been, by the noisy voice of a drunken man. He looked 
in the direction whence it proceeded, and saw a vciy tipsy sailor, 
scarcely able to stand, staggering towards his house?, uttering senseless 
oaths and idle imprecations, as he pursued his unst(?ady course. This 
was no more a strange siglit in LiverpiK)!, in the opening days of the 
reign of George tlu? Third, than it is in those of his grand-daughter— 
and Manesty paid it small attention. The sailor, however, made his 
way up to the steps on which the merchant was sitting, and after looking 
upon him for a moment with the lack-lustre and ivandering glance of 
drankenn(\ss, steadied himself by grasping the rails, and exclaimed, 
with a profusion of oatlis, which w^e decline repeating — 

“It is he! I can’t be mistaken; no— -not in a hundred years. I 
say, old chap, tip us your fist.” 

“ 1 think,” said Manesty, gravely, “ friend, that you might have 
been employing your Sabbath more graciously.” 

“More graciously!” liiccuped forth the Sunken sailcur; “why, I 
have employed it as gra.ciously as yourself. I saw you cmisiiig into 
the jireaching shop in Seal-street, and I said it is he. But I was not 
sure, so I went in among the humbugs, and there were you with a psalm- 
singing phiz, rated high among the ship’s company of the crazy craft.” 

“ 1 think you had better got to bed, friend,” said Manesty. “ I 
certainly was in Seal-street, listening to the prayers and sei-mon of 
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Mr. . If you were there, tliey appear to have had but little 

eifect upon you. At all events, pass quietly on your way; I am not 
a person easily to be trifled with, and 1 know you not.” 

“ But 1 know you,” said the drunken sailor; “ and ” 

“ It is very possible,” said Manesty. And if you do, you know 
me as a man of ^uIue authority and ooninnmd in Liverpool; and if 
further annoyed, I may find tlie means of keeping; you quiet, until 
your sens<i, if you have any, returns. Piuss on.” 

The sailor looked uj) tlie lane and down, with all the caution of 
tipsy cunning. It was perfectly clear. No person was to be. 
but themselviis. 

Pass on!” said lie, but 1 will not pass on, until you and I have 
hud a glass log<‘tli(T. (-onimand iu Liverjiool, have you? Ay ! devil 
doubt ! You have eomiruiti<l when-vt-r 3011 go.” 

You are becoming nn]>e}iral>le,” said Manesty. ““ I shall call niy 
servant to fe.tch a constable.” 

a constable!” said tin* sailor, biirhting into an uncontrollable 
lit of laught<*r. “ Fetch him, by all ino:ius, iny old boy. I know the 
ground where yon would imt la* in siieli a hurry to send for coii- 
stahlcs. Zounds! to think that Ih)l) Bla/.es should he sent to quod 
by ’’ 

Here again he look<*d up and dowui the stre(‘t, and Mill liny wore 
ah me as Ix-fon*. 

‘‘ Sent to quod,” <*ontiinh‘d lie, in an iirnhTtone, “ by Dick 
II(K^kins.” 

“ 1 lind,” said iSIanesty, quietly, that I must rid myself of this 
nuisance. Friend, the only excuse, siu*h as it is, for your gross im- 
pertinence, is your drunkenness. Ilc/.ckiali,” said he, speaking 
thx-ougli the window, gfi over to the casth*, and tell St<‘els, tin*, head 
const abhi, or any of Ids pinqde, Avho may ])e in atti'iidance there, to 
come, to me. at once. 1 want, tla-ir assistance.” 

llezekiah w'as soon seen issuing forth iqmn the errand, and the rage 
of the sailor s(*(!ined to be aroused. 

“ So llezekiah is tluj name of the, master-at-anns now. 1 remember 
when it w as Bloody Bill — many a hmg league oH‘. You’ll get rid of 
me, you say; I don’t doubt it a hit, commodore. 1 am not the first 
who stood ill your way yon got i hl (>f. But this an’t no way to hail 
a hand a^ lias stuck by you in thick and thin. Wliat, d’ye tliink I’d 
peacli? J eomed in all love and frieiidsliip ; and you might have, 
walked the ipiarter-dcck among them smifflc-snouKid lanil-]>iratcs, 
without a word from Bob Blazes. But us yon are a-e,allpig for beaks 
and lavv-^harks, tliere’s an end. F shake my feet oil’ tlie dust, as I 
heard the lubber say to-d.ay, in the hencoop, where li<; was boxed. It 
an’t (piitc convenient for me this blessed minute to be grabbed for 
anything noliow, so I’ll be ofl* from your plant in time; but yon may 
be sure that it won’t be long before, all tlie Mersiiy knows that Mr. 
Jolm Muddlesty the .saint, is Mr. Dick Hoskins tlie jiirate.” 

H<* made, a convulsive rush from the lane, which Mancsty shewed 
no inclination to stop, just in time to escape tlie rtiturn of a couple of 
conMable.«,, with Ilczckiah. llis master despatched tln^ parly to the 
cellar, simtdy observing, ‘‘ that a.s the annoyance was over, it Avas of 
no conseqiKmce. to pursue its cause.” He sate downi at dinner at his 
usual Jiour, and the incident seemed to have no efleet in ruffling his 
ordinary course of Sunday arrangements. 
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It liad, however, and that a most material onc. He was told before 
his dinner was well concluded, that a brother in the faith, Ozias 
llheinenberger, one of the leading Moravians, wished to speak with 
him. Robin Shuckleborough, wlio usually shared his patron’s Sunday 
dinners, rose at the announcement to depart. Hugh was absent else- 
where. 

“ It is needless, Robin,” said l^fanesty; “ he cannot have anything 
to say in the way of business on the Sabbatli; and in aught else I have 
no secrets whatever. Jlid Mr. Rh(‘inenb(Tger walk up stairs.” 

The filatures of tlie Moravian were plain, and inexi)ressive. There 
was a look of iru'cknc.ss, native or acquired, tliat won tliose who be- 
lieved it lionest, and repelled those who were inclined to c.on>ider it 
hypocritical. 1 1 is lank hair was plastered over his pale brows, and 
his dress and general a])[»earance was sueli as to denote liim ont‘ care- 
less of the lbpp(;rics of tlie world. He was in a branch of tradi*. which 
threw him much in tlie way of Maiicsty, wlio had on many occasions 
been to liiin of consi<lerablc service in promoting or extending liis 
connn(*rce. On the occasion of his present visit he seemed to be sadly 
depressed in mind. 

“Sit down, Ozias,” said the host; “liavo you dined? There is 
enough left after the knife and Ibrk of Rubin and me to make your 
iliniicr.” 

I have dined,” said Ozias, with a .-^ad lont‘. 

“ Will you liave a glass of wine, then?” asked IManesty. “ Some- 
thing appears to have j)ut you out of sjiirits. Shuekhdiorough and 1 
were contenting ourselves with ale; but, Robin, take the keys, and 
open that (jarde^de^vin^ and 

“ 1 had rather not tak<‘. any wine,” said Ozias, in the same inelan- 
eholy voice; “ in short, 1 have something to say to tliei;, flohn, which 
concerns Ihy private ear. If our friend ” 

“ No,” said^ISlanesty, to the departing Kobin; “do not stir. On trade 
I speak not on Sundays; — sjieak as you will about all else beside.” 

Ozias paused, and sliulfled upon his chair; but be recovered in a 
^hort time. 

“ The straightforward road is cv'cr the best ; those who travel by 
devious w ays an*, apt to lose the true track. Here is a strange story 
spreading all through Ja\ eiqiool ” 

He paused again, and his chair was shaken as before. 

“ Proceed,” sai«l 31ttD(*sty, ipiietly. 

Hast thou,” ask(‘d Ozias, “ seen a strange sailor this morning?” 

“I have,” wa.s the reply, “outside this lionse. lie accosted me 
with some absurd impertinence, dictat<‘d hy drunkenness — for tlie man 
was excessively drunk; and when 1 sent Hezekiali for a constable, 
not more to get him out of my way, than to have the incapable fellow 
taken care of, until he had slept off his liquor, he made a staggering 
run out of the lane. 1 did not think it worth while to send in pursuit, 
and have not heard any tiling more about Iiim since. It is about an 
licmr and a half ago since he was here. What of him?” 

Much,” said Ozias, with a sigli. “ He has spread everywhere, 
far and wide, that he has seen you beyond seas, and that you ai’C 
identified with ^ 

“ DieJe Hoskins, the pirate,” interrupted Manesty. “ Yes, as well 
as I could gather from liis all but inarticulate gabble, that was his 
accusation.” 
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FLIGHT XI. 

“ Akibet tilkinin dorist karktchnun dukia&ina ghclun.*' — T i-rkisb PiiovEnn. 

In spite of all its cunning running past. 

The farrier gets the fox’s skin at last, — 

(Translation for the Countnj Gentlemen.') 

Transition to the open air sufficed to relax tlie spasmodic 
affection by which the worldly nature of liord Biickhiirst was 
thus suddenly attacked : and it needed only a good night’s 
rest, to screw uj) his coiinige anew to liis custoinar}" acrimony of 
defiance to the threats of the alligator. — 

After all,” mused he, next morning, over his coffee', it is 
scarcely worth while to abandon a favourite project because lialf 
a thousand women assume a mysterious aj>pearance wdien 
accoutred in white caps and black gowns! — 1 will, at least, oven 
if but as a matter of courtesy, attcm])t an interview^ with poor 
little Apol !” — 

After breakfast, therefore, to avoid the prying investigations 
of the mlH-de-placCy — who, he fancied, had followed hiiii into 
the church, the preceding night, and been an oyc-witne.ss of his 
emotions, — ho set forth on foot to the Bcghynage, — and was 
sur})ri.scd to find how much of its imposing aspect of the pre- 
ceding night, had been owing to the vagueness of twilight, to 
‘‘ la puissance dc Vlnconnu,"^ — Still, even by daylight, it was a 
quaint old ])lacc. Every house bore ojj its door, instead of tlic 
name of its inhabitant, that of some saint or martyr, by which it 
vyas familiarly known in the community; — and having applied 
for information to the venerable poytress, he was apprised, that, 
if he desired to visit one of the convents, and had no letter of 
inlroiluction to the superioress, lie had only to proceed to a 
house slic ]:)ointcd out as that of Saint Rosalia, having over the 
gateway the effigies of the virgin and child, in glory ; where 
they w'cre in the habit of receiving visitors of either sex. 

He now knocked at the grated gateway; — and the Beghyri 
by whom the somewhat agitated ^uest was welcomed with*^ a 
benediction, was a middle-aged Frenchwoman, to whom the 
habit of doing the honours of the Beghynage imparted the ease 
of a woman of the world. Replying to his questions without 
reserve, she seemed to take pleasure in exhibiting to his admira- 
tion a kitchen whose neatness Gerard Douw might have paiuted, 
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where the sixteen sisters of the house had each her separate 
stove, and was forced to minister to her own service ; — the re- 
fectory, where each had her especial butteiy; — the vestiary, 
wlicre each had her press of linen, kept in repair by her 
own hands; — and finafly, the sixteen cells or chambers, where 
every Beghyn enjoyed her definite home, — her humble bed, in 
which to enjoy the blessing of sleeping or waking dreams, — ^her 
domestic altar, at which to pray for salvation from evil, and 
deliverance IVoin temptation ; — the ** Avc Maria Puris&ima” 
being the effusion of a spirit equally pure. 

Nothing could he simpler, neater, or better in accordance 
with conventual iuimility, than every department of ihe little 
liabitation. — Even the parloir^ or private room of the superioress, 
(for every convent of the Bcgliyiiage has its mhe supcrieiira 
subject to the authority of the graiul superioress,) was adorned 
only with a plan of the Beghynagc, as originall}’^ constructed in 
1 207 : and an engraving after Verhoeve’s jiictiire of St. Begge, 
the patroness of the congregation, setting forth for Rome after 
tlie death of her liusband, (assassinated in the chase by an 
adopted son,) guided by the memorable white doe said to have 
prccedt‘d Ikt lliroughoiit her journey — to point out the sj)ots 
where the rivers were fordable and the nionu tains safe. 

7\iid are all the convents of the Bcghyiiage humble and 
homely as this?” in(|uireil Lord Buckhurst, unable to connect 
the idea of the lovely, graceful, yndished A}>oM)lossoin with those 
bare floors and w^hite-washed walls, — 

Sister (deincnjc looked mortified. She was accustomed to 
hear praises of the ncaliiess and cleanliness of their little com- 
munity, — not allusion to its defects. 

To maintain oven said slie, we arc retjuired to 

possess a einlain property on entering the community. It is true 
that, at our death, it reverts to our families, whom we arc })er- 
mitted to receive as guests, and annually allowed a fortnight for 
visiting. When afllicted with sickiies^s, too, a Bcghyn inaj’’ re- 
turn to her home, on a sufficient certificate, fVe are not, thank 
heaven, as the unfortuiiaie nuns cloistered at the Ursulines ! ’— 
“I liad understood, ' n'plied Lord Buckliunst, scarcely able 
to coiicc'al bis indifferenci' to these details, ‘‘ that such of the 
sisterhood as possessed the means might enjoy a separate estab- 
lishment ?” 

Every house you see yonder, each with its little garden, is 
a separate residence,” rephed Sister Clernenje.— ‘‘ Many of our 
I^^^ghyns are rich, and benefactresses to the community ! — 
Others, ’ said she, witli an air of proud humility, “ arc poor as 
the inmates of tliis convent of St Rosalia, and maintain them- 
selves by selling their prayers to pious (Ihristians ; — and never 
I can promise y«u, w ere nuisses more faithfully performed than 
those of the Beghynagc !” — 

You have countrywomen of my own among you, I under 
stand ?” said the visitor, carelessly. 
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** We have sisters of all nation^^” replied the B^hpv 
lam assured that many young women of high consideration 
enter the B<^hynage ?” 

« We have sisters of all ages,’’ replied the Beghyn. 

Within this year or two^ for insiancei a young English lady 
of high birth is said to have taken the vows here 

" We have sisters of all conditions/’ replied the Beghyn. 

You perhaps know her?’* — persisted Lord Buckhurst, coming 
to the point; — her family name is Ilurst” — 

But what is her name of religion demanded Sister 
Clemenjc. 

** 1 never heard. — Her baptismal was Apollonia.” 

'‘We receive a new one at our second baptism to salvation !” 
observed Sister Clemcrije^ crossing herself. — “ But wc of the 
convents sec little of any but tliose belonging to our sepmatc 
community, unless during divine service.” — 

" Nevertheless/' observed the visitor, bestowing a handsome 
gratuity on his guide, to enlighten her imdcrstanding, " it strikes 
me that the sister to wliom 1 allude, must command smuc dis- 
tinction among you ; since with youth and beauty, and a fortune 

of several million of Guilders, she 

"You must allude, then, to Sister Cunstanje !” — cried the 
Beghyn,— whose denseness became semi-transparent on contact 
witn a piece of gold. — " She whom they say will one' day or 
other be superioress of the Bcghynagc ; and who bestowed the 
four new carved confessionals upon the church?” — 

" Perhaps so. — Are you acquainted with her ?” 

" I have seen her, like the rest, at the solemnities of the 
church. On her arrival here, she visited the convcnls in suc- 
cession, and bought Lice and work of each, which were rigain 
sold, and the produce given to the treasury of the community. 
Sister Constanje has bestowed more alms since she entered the 
Bcghynagc, than the Bishop of Ghent I” 

" o/ic, then, has a separate establishment?” inquired Lord 
Buckhurst, looking forth from the casement upon the little 
dotted habitations, exactly resembling those of a Dutch city in a 
child's toy. 

"No, indeed. To be entitled to an independent life Jiore, 
you must have made proof of regularity of conduct for three 
years, in one of our convents. — But Sister Constanje being so 
great a benefactress to the community, an exception has L>ecn 
made in her favour; so that her probation is taking place 
not in a convent, but the mansion of the grand superioress her- 
self. There ! — that fine house you see yonder behind the trees !” 

Lord Buckhurst smiled as he surveyed the palazzo pointed 
out, which was scarcely on a par with a neat ^nrd-rate English 
farm-house. 

" Such then is the abode to which the wrong-headed enthusiasm 
of disappointed girlhood has devoted poor dear little Apol- 
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blossom I” mused he, after taking leave of the Convent of St. 
Rosalia ; and resuming liis stroll through the Beghynage, in which, 
at that hour of the day, no one was stirring, except here and there 
a sister in her neat black robes and snowy heaa*gear, scudding 
along on her return from some errand of charity in the^ city, to 
unlock one of the piously inscribed gates, and re-admit herself 
into her solitary castle of holy spinsternoocL 

But even though he had ascertained from the Beghyu of the 
Convent of St. Rasalia, that he would be admitted on application 
to see Sister Constanjc, or any other of his acquaintance in the 
community, witli all his lordship^s coolness and self-possession, 
he had not course to attack the fastness of the superioress of a 
Begliynage ! Sister Clcinenje had replied to his inquiries with 
a nod of significant sympathy, cTailleurs^ unhomme dHun age 
muVy tel que Monaieur^ ccla se reqoit partout, meme dans le monde 
ibr, estimating the age of her guest, in spite of all Dclcroix’s 
preservatives and reparatives to be coeval with her own, he did 
not present himself to her iiiiagiiiation in a dangerous point of 
view. — He was not, however, the less convinced of being other- 
wise regarded by the sensitive heart of Sister Constanjc. 

“Were 1, as a mere stranger, to request an interview, she 
would not see me,” mused the man of the world ; " were I to 
announce myself by name, still less. In one case, indifference, — 
in the other, sensibility, — would secure my exclusion. I am not 
going, however, to waste more time upon what may, after all, 
prove an improbable pursuit. I will write — write so as not pre- 
maturely to alarm the j)oor dear little creature’s susceptibilities.” 

And he accordingly wrote, as if accidentally jnissing througli 
tlie city, and desirous to afford her tidings of her English 
friends. 

With a degree of cmprcssenicnt very foreign to his habits, and 
arising prob^jly from the excitement produced by so new and 
piquant an aspect of the alligator, his lordship returned in per- 
son to the Beghynagc as the bearer of his letter ; on delivering 
which at the gate of the superioress, he was cordially invited in 
by the sister in atteiKhmcc, (who appeared to entertain no more 
alarm than thougli he had been a minor canon,) and shewn into 
a parloir to await the answer of Sister Constanjc. 

In that simj)le whitc^^ ashed room, adorned only with a large 
crucifix, and the customary plan of the Bcghynage, all his mis- 
givings retunied ; and he paced up and down the sanded floor, 
anxiously awaiting the return of his messenger, and convinced 
tliat either Sister Constanjc would refuse to sec so dangerous a 
visitor, or receive him under the solemn protection of tne grim 
superioress of the community. — lie felt that she could not fortify 
herself too carefi^Jly ! 

Within a few minutes, however, the door opened, and a 
Beghyn made her appearance, who, but that she immediately 
accosted him by name, it would have been indeed difficult to 
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recognise as his lovely Apol-blossoxn ! — Serene* cold* colourlessf* 
her depoitment was as calm as her ftce was inexpressive; — It 
was hot her habit that had so altered her appearance* and re^ 
duced her to ihc unattractive level of the old Beghyns* with 
whom he had been conversing. — It was evident that her nature 
was changed within her. She was as one having been long 
numbered with the dead. The hopes and fears of youth were 
gone. She had taken up her cross. Her immortality was 
begun. 

So far from appearing embarrassed by his presence, or appre-* 
hensive that the sanction of an elder person was necessary to 
their interview, she pointed to one of the rush-bottomed chairs 
with mechanical courtesy ; and (luictly taking another, prepared 
to listen to the communications lie had announced himself de- 
sirous to make, as though she were a Judge upon the Bench* 
and he a Q. C. 1 

This perfect composure discomposed him. — He Iclt that the 
common-places he had premeditated touching the health of Lady 
Rachel Lawrance, would be thoroughly out of place ; — and after 
one or two ineffectual attempts to find a more interesting topic* 
an unwonted excitement of feeling at finding himself giving way 
to the alligator so stimulated his pride, that he suddenly burst 
forth into genuine expressions of surprise at finding a person so 
entitled to the comforts and pleasures of life, thus miserably ac- 
commodated; and regret that, through the disastrous bias of 
early habits, the world should have been deprived of one of its 
fairest ornaments. 

‘‘ I speak only as an Englishman,” said he. — “ The regrets I 
venture to express arc solely in the interests of my country ; 
which I feel to have been unjustly bereft of a treasure to which 
it was fairly entitled.” 

Sister Constanje surveyed him with as much surprise as was 
consistent with her habitual beatitude of serenity, — 

If I were to answer you by saying — ^ Is f/iis all you have to 
communicate ?’ ” said she, ” you would carry away witli you a 
conviction not only of my discourtesy, but of my incapability of 
defending the step I have takep. — Better, therefore, frankly 
reply that in my present condition I have neither a sorrow, vexa- 
tion, nor regret. I use my humble efforts to fulfil all the 
better purposes of life, — the duties of faith, hope, charity and 
the accomplishment of this suifices my utmost ambition of 
happiness. I have here many friends and sisters, associated with 
me m acts of benevolence ; — in the world, I hod none. — I broke 
through no social tie to enter the Bcghynagc. My father is no 
more ; — ^his sister and her son hesitated to accept me as wife and 
daughter dll I was able to secure my fortune to them ; and thus 
was I released from a promise otherwise binding.” 

1 was not pleading the cause of Sir John Honeyfield, who I 
believe to be wholly unworthy the great happiness at one time 
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awaiting him,” replied Lord Buckhors^ in a tcme Ba pmemh^ 
own ; 1 was advocating the interests of the commmiity.*’ 

Of a community,” retorted Sister Constmije, with an unal- 
tered countenance.—^* Had I remained a memMr of the one you 
call the world, 1 should scarcely have been in more ezten^ted 
intercourse with my fellow-creatures than here. Do not con- 
found the habits of this place with the peevish selfishness of a 
convent ; for the severities and seclusion of which, I have no 
vocation. — ^llere, with the exception of wearing a peculiar habit, 
I am no more absorbed by the dischai^e of religious duties than 
I should be, I trust, in any other situation of life.” 

** Then why not exercise them in a wider and happier sphere ?” 
exclaimed his lordship, trusting he was nearing his point 

** 1 have never had much faith in the virtue of the hair-shirt 
worn by St Eloy, under his velvet and cloth of gold !” replied 
the Beghyn, unmoved by his vehemence. “ The cursory glance 
1 took of society convinced me of my own incompetence 
to wrestle with its temptations or support its vexations. — Here, 
these are spared me, — here, 1 am content My humble gown, 
and these untapestried walls, facilitate a thousand virtues. — The 
richest man carries with him only a shroud into the grave. — 
Happy those who arc content with as little amid the illusions 
and vanities of life.” 

** But apart from its vanities and illusions, life has a tliousand 
innocent aiversions — a thousand sacred tics !” cried Lord Buck- 
hurst. 

**Not that I perceived, in my short experience,” said the 
Beghyn, mildly ; “ and 1 had, consequently, nothing to renounce, 
in devoting myself to my present calling. — Most of the persons 
with whom 1 was acquainted in London, were avowedly victims 
to ennui; disgusted with this life, without courage to aspire to a 
better. — ^It would not have suited me to marry. — I have opinions 
on the sanctity of such a tie, which no man of my own condition 
of life could possibly have shared ; and as a single woman, the 
slavery of subservience to the world to which I must have been 
subjected, — the scorn with which female celibacy is regarded 
among you, — the fretful inertnei^ into which, in my forlorn con- 
dition, 1 should have subsided, would have produced a very dif- 
ferent state of mind from the fellowship 1 enjoy here with persons 
of my own persuasion and pretensions, without an apprebenrion, 
•—without a care, — without an embitterment !” 

Lord Buckhurst had now lost all patience. There was some* 
thiitt in aspect of any other selfishness than his own, t^t 
revolted him. 

** And is this lukewarm self-content the purpose for which we 
were endowed with all the better energies and more generous 
impulses of human nature ?” cried he. — ** It seems but yesterday 
that the light-hearted being we used to call Apol-blossom, was 
complaining ci the dulness of our London Sundays^ as incom- 
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^Wtm ymi toeee me in &e diechei^ ef mjeccuitoimd 
dalitoenid tito ei^oyfiieat of my accustomed pleasoxei^^ replied 
Siler CoiMrtea)e» untoudied in the imailest by retort 

you vould perceive that the caieer 1 have embnu^ed ii cmn- 
patible with botn eheeifukiesB and gr^tode toGod— If 1 am at 
this moment graver than my wont» it is because the sight of your 
bee recalls to my heart the few painful moments which the un- 
daserved mercies of Heaven have assigned to my share.— -Let 
me, therefore, expresB a hope/’ said she, liifoig so as to render it 
indicnprasable for her visitor also to rise and take leave, ^ that 
should my name chance to be mentioned before you by any 
former associate, you will not pronounce upon the better or 
worse of the vocation I have adopted, fix>m any demmietradoo 
my appearance may seem to convey. — Farewell I — We shall 
probably meet no more in this wm'ld. — Accept, therefore, the 
expression of my good wishes for your eternm welfare. May 
that great glory whose divergent rays attain the greatest and 
smallest of created things, enlighten your soul !” 

Blessed out of a whitewashed parlair by a Begbyn, as others 
are bowed out of a gorgeous saloon by a minister of state I The 
man of St. JaniesVstreet had toaversed half the ill-paved court 
of the Beghjnagc, before he half-recovered his breath f— He 
had not so much as found presence of mind to express his ad-* 
miration to the self-sufficient Sister Constonje, (as Alberoni to 
CeUxmare,) della sita bella parlata,^^ The utmost he had been 
able to do was so far to repress his irritability as to retain the 
same quiet insouciance in presence of the Beghyn he had affected 
aforedme in presence of Apollonia Hurst 

But the reaction produced a more indignant struggle in his 
mind than he had ever yet experienced ; and in his utter impo* 
fence either to resist or revenge himself on the alligator, away 
went the man of the world to Aix-la-CbapeUe, — taking care the 
newspapers should announce that the waters bad been ordered 
for him by his physicians. — lie did not, however, deign to ac- 
quaint the pubUc whether the roulette to which he betook himself 
hke a madman, in the absence'of better entertainment, formed 
port of the prescription, or whether it afforded a mere rduge for 
petulance. 

The regimen, however, was disastrous. *'Tbe fox’s skin," 
quoth the Turkish nroverb, ** finds its way to the furriers at 
last and the pitifia fellow who had quitted England in the 
hope of subtracting a rich Beghyn from her vows, in order to 
add a wing ta Gieyoke, vas <m hk retain, to issue orders 

fiir a fidl <« timber oq ^ estate, to die ameoBt of five tbmisaiid 
pounds! 

lustesd of distsodiM Jade HooOTfield, and doin^ himsdf 
jnstioe, he had been laid wridiing m ue dost by tbe alligator I— 
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Sister Coastanje had aetoally addiMsed him as Howaid' 
SOD r — Instead of makmg him the idol of of her- cooTenhial 
life, (as he had fendly imaged,) she had literally never beem at 
the trouble of asking so much altoat him, of Manley or others of 
her English correspondents, as would have snfficra to acquaint 
her with his change of estate I 

Audaciotis, hateful, hypocritical little alligator ! 

FLIGHT XIL 

** La persistance qae met le monde a s’enfoncer de plus en plus dans les joies de 
1 ogoisme, dans l*abrutissaiite ivresse de I’interet prive, prouve que le tort est pins 
haul quo les individus. £n attendant que la societe, lassc d'etre execrable, songe 
a sc faire moins mauvaise, je ramossc ma part des fairs, et tous le lirre, dors et 
laids coznmc je les ai trouves. Mcdecin assez fort pour nommer les plaies, mais 
impuissant pour les gocrir, je regarde avec opouvante les progress de la contagion, 
et je vous crie d’y prendre garde." — Luchet. 

It was autumn when the disappointed man scudded back to 
England; and himself, the hazel-nuts, and beech-trees being 
alike done brown, he felt no particular inclination to hurry 
down to Greyoke, and encounter the scoffing elanccs of the 
stuccoed portico at his untimely fall of timber, — Nor had he any 
country visits in immediate prospect, — having as yet published, 
per Morning Post^ no bulletin of liis arrival ; and his friends were 
not of the cordial order of people who venture into each others* 
houses without formal invitations of the most explicit nature, 
given and acknowledged. — 

He resolved, thereibre, to spend a contemplative fortnight in 
London. Having never yet abided therein between the distant 
periods when grouse and turkeys come into season, it presented 
as novel a scene to him as the dominions of Queen Pomare. — 

But though his object in sojourning in his town-house at a 
time of year where those free commoners of nature, the mice, 
are entitled to reside there unmolested, was utter seclusion for 
the freer consideration of his prospects and projects, be had not 
calculated upon the Alcxander-Selkirkian solitariness to which 
he had consimicd himself. — 

To Lord IJuckhiirst, the west-end of London had hitherto 
presented a busy anthill of men, women, and equipa^s, hurry- 
ing and scurrying, jarring and jostling against each omer, under 
a varnished surface of luxury and joy. He had never been at 
the trouble of conjecturing whether those streets were ever 
empty, those parks ever untrodden, or what aspect the clubs, 
he nad always heard so garrulous and felt so stu^, represented, 
when inhabited only by a superannuated waiter too gouty to 
take his turn out of town like the rest of his confraternity.— 

He saw it all now, — and the sight was anything but refresh;^ 
ing! The preside of London being ob&scated by the new 
stagnant atmosphere, everything was seen in its real proportioQs, 
— ^mean, dirty, ungainly* — After the picturesque cities of tjiie 




OdntineiiC ^ith their qiudnt Antiquity of by<<goiie ;eeaj^e6» the 
lenff uttixieaiiiii^ etreets, each side represendw in its stupid 
unTOtcnity a single house, manufactory, or mmmai 7 ,--*HStruck 
him as veiy acme x>f desolation* — 

But tibia was not ali. In the spriiw time of the year, the 
pleasures and luxuries of the season affix a J^titious surface to 
things; shutting oitt their intrinsic deformities, as the line of 
troops formed for the passage of royalty through a crowd, ex- 
cludes all view of tlie ragged throng constituting the ma^ of the 
people. — But now, a variety of wretchednesses and infi^ies 
started forth to view, of whicli he had been hitherto uncognisant. 
— Streets of which he had never suspected the existence, though 
subsisting side by side with those ne constantly frequented, — 
miserable objects crawling forth irom squalid abodes overlooked 
in the glare of summef-sunshine, — habits of vice and grossness, 
which the perpetual flitting of the motes of pleasure in^ the 
atmosphere of June, rendered unapparent, — all these attained 
a foul and offensive prominency, now that he was alone, before 
the skeleton of the mighty monster he had hitherto beheld 
endued with life and animation and clothed with extenuating 
beauty. — 

The place was loathsome to him. — If he ventured into St. 
James’s-street, he was set upon by diseased beggars eager to 
seize upon the only prey that had fallen for weeks within their 
grasp. — If he wandered further, legions of hackney-coachmen, 
long waiting for a fare, beset him vrith their importunities. The 
streets seemed paved with oyster-shells. — A red haze converted 
the very atmospliere into a grosser element. 

No standing this !” — muttered his lordship, on finding the 
house-dinner of bis club exhibit, three days running, the same 
faces and the same entries^ (the being at Brighton for his 
health, and the jftlcts de soles looking as if they participated in 
his indisposition.)—** How on earth do people manage who are 
compelled to spend a month in town at this time of year, — either 
to be couched, — or administer to a will, — or prepare their 
marriage settlements, — or any other domestic calamity? — I 
suppose I must try the theatres !”• — 

jDUt even at the theatres, at that matter-of-fact epoch, he saw 
and heard things, hitherto unheard and unseen, — ^the cracking 
of walnuts, the popping of ginger-beer, — and the play I — 
Till now, the pleasant parties, or still more interesting personage 
he had been accustomed to accompany to the theatre, had taken 
care that nothing should be audible to him there, but their 
chattering and flirtations ; nor had he been ever before conscious 
of the surpassing vulgarity to which the preponderance of the 
secondary classes in our theatres, has reduced the English stage. 
— Fresh from the well-rehearsed pieces of the Continent, he had 
not patience with the slovenly acting, dirty-dresses, and point- 
less aialogue of a stage where Shakspeare and Congreve once 
ruled the taste of the noun — 
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in a style whira Mr& TrdOkipe would have had a ri^t w 
denounce had she witnessed Cindnnati, with his two dbom 
resting on the front of one ^ the private boxes and hm dun 
resting on his hand^— possessed by a lerion of blue devils en<» 
gendered by indigestion and ennui, — the key of the box-kemer 
rated in the door, and a man made bis appearance with cordial 
nuniliaritv, whom Lord Buckhurst, as soon as the door was 
closed benhad him, discovered to be Sir Thomas Maulev. — 

“ I saw you from an opposite box, and could scarcely believe 
my eyes !” cried the intruder. — Saul among the prophets Was 
nothing to Lord Buckhurst in London, at a time wnen it is 
populated only by men of my own ignominious profession !” 

Lord Buckhurst cast his eyes va^eljr towards the opposite 
row of private boxes. — All empty as his own heart ! 

Lady Mauley and the girls are below,” said he, directing 
by a glance the hrrgnon of bis companion towards the public 
boxes, where, simply dressed, and accompanied by two gawky 
girls, with their long curls hanging over their shoulders, like a 
brace of mermaids, sat the Emma of former days, now a portly 
middle-aged woman, radiant with domestic happiness and a 
regimen of roast and boiled. — At tliis time of year, I am some- 
times at leisure to give them an evening’s amusement,” said the 
good husband and father, into whose imagination it did not 
enter that his family could amuse itself unsanctioned by his pre- 
sence. I like a good play for them, — such as we saw just now.” 
‘‘ I came too late for it” 

“ Yes, I saw you saunter in, — ^and could hardly believe my 
eyes. — Where on earth do you come from ?” 

" From the German baths,” equivocated the man of the 
world, — which I found full of sunshine and Russians, in June; 
— and left, full of fogs and English, in October.” 

And so you were wise enough to return for the autumn to 
the perpetual sunshine of a good old English fireside !” retorted 
the lawyer, rubbing his bands. — Well, so much the better I 
Perhaps, if you remain a few days in town, you may find n 
joumey to Kussell-square less of a penance than during the 
season.— *When will you dine with us ?” — 

« To-morrow, if you will !” replied Lord Buckhurst, whose 
notions of friendship being those of Epicurus, — that it is a field 
to be cultivated for the produce it will yield, a sentiment^ 
grounded on the possibility of mutual service,— was a fifty times 
warmer fiiend to the Attorney-general than be had ever been to 
Tom Mauley* 

Softly, softly !” cried the lawyer, laughing. You don^ sup- 
pose I mean to inflict my domesticity on a gendemaxi of tout 
refinement? No, no !— I should like you to meet a few of the 
Buddmists among whom I live ; and this is our Bloomsbury 
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Setsoo llm time 0f year, our diiiiiw«out sleii afe no more 
to be had to aalui^ than you, my dear Emib dimog the month 
of Mi^* Oa Sunday^ therefore, if yon pleaae ;*^ hwrycr’s 
Umm ixy, whidb he does not enioy hdidays enough in the 
year to admit of his sanctifying to soUtude/* 

Lord Bucfchurst, in accordance with the Algerian muim of 
higang the band you are not strong enough to cut off, acauiesoed; 
•though sufficiently vexed at having to endure a slm mm one 
wldcb, to so many years of its life, had qyened and shut rtpm 
fees professional, tie had scarcely patience to endure with 
seeming complacency the familiarity of his companion; when 
luckily, on the first stroke of the orchestra for tne overture of 
the second piece, Mauley rose to huny away, — ^protesting be 
could never see the play to his satisfaction from a private box.” 

" Hottentot !” — ^murihured the man of the world, as the door 
appeared to dose after liim. A moment afterwai^ however, 
the departed put in his head again, like Don Basilio, to remind 
his lorahip that they dined at half-past six precisely;” as if a 
Lord Buckhurst were likely to consider the clause precisely” 
binding, in the case of a slipshod English cook I 

Pray, don’t be late,” observed the lawyer, as he was again 
about to close the door, — “for before the others come, I have a 
word to say to you resi)ecting that pretty little ward of mine- 
poor Apolfonia Hurst 
And this time, he was gone in earnest 
Very much in earnest, too, became the man he left behind. — 
What could this intimation foreshew ? — What possible right or 
tide had he to the confidence of the perplexing guardian, touch* 
ing his quondam charge, unless under her own sanction? — 
mth what message or embassy had Sister Constanje chatged 
the grave lawyer on his account ?--Right tliankful was he to 
have found so palatable a cud for his ruminations, to animate the 
monotony of nis London loneliness ; and on the Sunday in 
question, though beset at White’s by the importunities of a 
whelpish lorcUing of the guards who fastened upon him for news 
with the voracity of a shark, he shook off friend and acquaintr 
ance, to rush home and dress for dinner; and, without even a 
relay of horses on the road, manned to be in Bossell-square so 
precisely” as the clock was striking balf^past six, that, even in 
that punctual house, the drawing-room was solely in possession 
the governess and the young ladies ; all three looking as stiff 
as stuffed with bran, so grievously were they oppressea by the 
pKesence of a lord who was neither King’s Bench nor WoouHick. 

A few minutes only bad elapsed, however, before in hurried 
the excellent Attorney-general, smelling of lavender water and 
Windsor soap^ like the Soho-square Bazaar ; all friendliness 
as when of old he used to drop in to breakfest in Halkm* 
street and lo ! the two girls wam^ up into a natural m anner 
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the moment their fftther i^peared, like the chilly emrth cheered 
by an auspicious sunrise. . 

I am heartily elMl to see you ; — Lady Mauley 'will be 
here directly,” said he. ** She appears to have reckoned 
too fkr on your proverbial unpunctuaiity. Between ourselves, 
I am not sorry for it; being most anxious to say a word to 
you about a new project of my eccentric little mend, which, 
out for your influence in the affair, 1 should be apt to tax as the 
most extravagant of the many strange steps she has taken. For 
I cannot doubt, my dear lord,*’ continued the lawyer, glandng 
cautiously first at his daughters and then at his guest, that, 
however demurely you assign the German Spas as the aim and 
end of your recent tour, you have visited this wrong-headed 
young woman by the way ? — How, otherwise, am I to account 
for the sudden rekindling of an enthusiasm — to call it by no 
tenderer name — so long dormant?’ 

Lord Buckhurst was vexed to find himself growing excessively 
nervous, lie managed, however, to reply with tolerable self- 
possession, — As I was passing tiuough Ghent, I certainly pre- 
sented myself at the Beghynage.” 

guessed as much! — 1 could have sworn it!” muttered 
Mauley. Bless uiy soul ! what heaps of flax are even the 
soberest of these wilful creatures. — After spending her whole 
life, too, in a convent ! — Well, perhaps that may be the reason, 
(/crtain I am that one of my — a-hem ! — You saw our little Apol- 
blossoin then ? — And liow was the poor dear girl looking ?” 

‘‘ I saw Sister Constanjc the Beghyn, in whom I should have 
been much puzzled to trace a single lineament of your former 
ward,” replied Lord Buckhurst, looking as dull and dry as the 
plaster-cast of a philosopher covered with dust, at the top of a 
book-case. 

“ And yet so little altered in reality,’’ cried Mauley, " that, 
after all her experience of your indifference, or rather of your de- 
votion to another, she has actually empowered me to draw out a 
deed of gift, and secure a portion of her estate to the value of 
sixty thousand pounds, in order to ” 

“Mr. RousehamI” — announced the pursy butler, throwing 
•open the door for the admission of a little consequential atom of 
a man, who looked like a Lilliputian strayed into Brobdignag. 

“ Oiie of tlie first men of the day, — an intelligence of very 
superior order,” whispered Mauley, m a tone of solemn confi- 
dence, to his guest, hastening forward to meet the ncw-comer ; 
who, insignificant as he was, affected to step down from a pedes- 
tal to the level of the company. 

Lord Buckhurst heartily wished him upon it agmn, — ^in West- 
minster Abbey, — or the Tribune of Florence, — no matter where 
it might be his ambition to be set up ; — so eager was he to be 
taken off the tenter-hooks on which his inexplicit friend had sus- 
pended him.— There was no hope, however ! — A Mr. Higgin- 





bottdkn bow arrived, irhm Maulejr Wfaiiqpeied iside to Lord 
Buckhurst to be a mirror of Atticism, — ^the finest achcdar of the 
a minute afterwards, an individual blKnildered bis 
way ibto the room, who, ftom his uncouth, unj^inly ^peanmee, 
eeemed to have been made by die carpenter. From hia saturnine 
air, the experienced man of the world decided this to be the wag 
of the pan^jT. Nor was he mistakmi. — Mr. Sylvanus Cox was 
the great orimnabof half the stereotyped jokes of lesser London. 

Lady Mauley, too, now occupied her fitting position on the 
sofa, instantly producing a fusion in the little circle, such as the 
emollient presence of a woman never fails to create. No chance, 
therefore, of another confidential \vord from his host, already 
deep in oriental politics w'itli Mr. Koiisehara, who denounced in 
such a menacing tone die faultiness of our foreign policy in 
general, and that of the east in particular, that smaU as he was, 
all present seemed to feel it lucky for Downing-street that a 
parish or two intervened between it and RusseU-square. 

After the turbulent exposition of the little great man’s opi- 
nions, or rather deliver}^ of his judgment, l^ord Buckhurst, how- 
ever pre-engrossed by liis personal interests, could not refrain 
from a smile at the little thread of a voice in which the prodi- 
gious Mr. Hi^inbotlom piped forth his prolix rejoinder, which 
sounded as though it proceeded from a linnet perched on his 
own colossal shoulder. It was like the tenth century pretending 
to argue with the twentieth ; so thoroughly was Rouscham a 
man of the future, and Higginbottom of the past ; — the head of 
the former being stuffed as lull of impracticaule theories, as the 
head of the latter with theories thoroughly exploded. Both 
were human anachronisms ; — the Attic from being behind-banci 
with the century, the Fourierite from being in advance of it. — 
The intelligence of the one was an effort of memory ; of the 
other, of conjecture. — Tlie one abided in the tombs ; the other 
in the clouds. Higginbottom still adhered to the Aristotelian 
philosophy ; while Rouseham was a human touchstone, on whose 
credulity had been successively assayed all tlie bran new opathies 
and ologies of speculative Europe. 

Sylvanus Cox, regarding the happy pair as two of the most 
advantageous butts of his acquaintance, was overjoyed at the 
])rospect of shewing off* their absurdities for the amusement of a 
fashionable lord ; — while the host, the soundest-beaded and 
soundest-hearted man of the party, prevented only by the sim- 

e of his heart and a certain want of tact arising from the 
1 nature of his circulation in the world from appearing in 
society as clever a man as he was an excellent lawyer, extracted 
what amusement or information he could from all or any of 
them, as the wise man is ever content to light bis candle at that 
of a fool. 

On the sSociable tabic round which the half-doaen persons 
constituting the party now took their places, an excellent plain 
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dinner ms senr^ — ^with on abundance of the best of tl^dse 
generous winra in wbkb the lukewarm English take cooKfort 
under the afflictions of their climate ; — Lord nuckhurst and the 
wit teing pla^ on either side the lady of the house, and the 
political and litemy pedants on either side their host — 

Thwarted in his hopes of obtaining fuller intelligence concern* 
ing the fair Beghyn, Lord Buckhurst took his revenge in surly 
silence ; assuming much the abhorrent air diat*Louis XIV. must 
have worn when, in a fit of gallant condescension, one day at 
Neuilly, he permitted the Princesse de Conti and the Duchesse 
de Bourbon to send to the guard-house for pipes and tobacco, to 
try their skill at smoking ; and, with his well-known hatred of 
unsavoury odours, sat by, in his royal pomp, inhaling the fames 
of pigtail dernure qualite . — The wit of Sidney Smith or Rogers, 
would not have spurred him to a retort. — 

Rouseham, who was one of the cducation-mad, had already 
opened his batteries in defence of his system. 

For my part,” Iligginbottom ventured to observe, in reply 
to one of the petulant outbursts of the little enurgumen, his rival, 
I confess it creates only a feeling of weariness and anxiety in 
my mind, when forced to contemplate the passing time as a field 
to be planted exclusively with oaks and aloes, to flourish a hun- 
dred years hence ! — How is a man to find leisure for the culti- 
vation of his own intellects, while perpetually busying himself 
about those of his great grand-childrcn ?” — 

Pho, pho, pho I” — interposed Sylvanus Cox. The intel- 
lects of some men require no cultivation ! Rouseham, for in- 
stance, was bom F.R.S., — like Minerva starting armed cap-a^pie 
from the brain of Jupiter ! — Rouseham can afford to busy him- 
self with the endowments of an auxiliary London university at 
Hong Kong.” 

An humbler man than mysetf may be permitted to fling his 
pebble on the cairn of Ignorance, upon whose summit is about 
to be erected the grand Temple of Universal Civilization,” ob- 
served Rouseham, fancying the scoffer in earnest. — Let each 
of us do as much, and the grand pyramid will be accomplished. 
It was only yesterday, sirs, 1 received the thanks of my learned 
friend Dr. Anacharsis Squashimus, of New York, for the aid I 
have been able to lend in London to the promulgation of his 
admirable new system for the gradual emblanchment of the 
various coloured races of mankind ; by the institution of model 
villages on the coasts of Africa with premiums for parti-coloured 
marriage^ and annual prizes for the production of mulatto chil- 
dren in the first generation, quadroons in the second, and so 
forth. According to Dr. Anarcharsis Squashimus’s comprehen- 
sive calculations, it would require only one hundred and fifiy 
years to extinguish the negro creation from the surface of the 

globe r— 

Scouring out the blacks like blots from a careless copy T 



cri^ Sjiyimus Cox*— Scpaslipiis’s svs 
xeminds me W ilke theory^ of beatitudes of, a . treom noTeusti — 
xdio believes in a suci^s^oo of spheres ; that ia the nearest 
nett world to this^ the happy couples of our own will be absorbed 
ihto ohe^ which, finding a sympathetic self, in the following 
sphere, ^ become again absorbed ; so that by the time each 
of us attains the sixth sphere, he will have become the sixtv- 
fourth part of an angel; and so forth, — till the apex of the tm- 
sorbent pyramid attains the feet of the divinity ! — ^Ihink of the 
ineffable jo^jrs of the sphere of spheres, where one subsides into 
the infinitesimal portion of a sentient entity T — 

This was merely a tub thrown out for the benefit of that great 
whale, Hieroglyphic Rouscham. — ButLady Mauley looked grave, 
and the discussion re-subsided to earth. — 

It strikes me/’ resumed the mild*voiccd Patagonian, while 
the speculative philosopher was gravely ruminatuig on the 
Coxian theory of absorption, that so far from denving any 
present amelioration or aggrandizement from the far-sighted 
wisdom of the century, we are sensibly retrograding, in all that 
concerns letters and the arts. — The roaring of the furnace and 
bubbling of the crucible, seem to have superseded politer sounds; 
and in our zeal for Science, wq. reduce ourselves to the condition 
of the Cyclops/’ — 

Mr. Sylvanus Cox muttered some allusion to his eye, not in- 
tended to reach articulately so far as his noble opposite neigh- 
bour. 

" I can scarcely imagine, my dear Higginbottom, what you 
would have !”— observed the lawyer, who w^as now curving a 
saddle of mutton vrith a degree of dexterity which a royal senes- 
chal or the head waiter of a table dlwte might have envied. — 

We have singing for the million, — we have schools of design 
for the million, — we have new universities, — academics, — asso- 
ciations,— art-unions, — all for the million 1” — 

^*The very thing I complain of!” — piped Higginbottom, 
peevishly. — “ The field is over-cultivated. — As tlie influence o1 
religion is observed to decline under the ascendancy of it* 
priestly establishments, art is becoming extinguished under the 
false excitements created by predominant institutions. — The old 
masters painted and composed hobly, without the aid of any 
such stimulants; and while wc perpetually belabour our con- 
temporaries with the phrase of * working for posterity/ I am 
convinced that one of the great correctives of the grander 
schools, was that they thought only of working for their con- 
temporaries. There was not a painting extant in Raphael’s ox 
Titian’s time, capable of inspiring them with a hope of com- 
manding at the end of four centuries, twice the admiration they 
commanded in their bom days. But the immediate return of 
fame and reward excited their genius to the utmost ; whereas 
posterity is an equivocal tribunal, whose decrees must always be 
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conjectural, and whose applause the vanity of human nature 
fancies itself to have bespwen.’* — 

‘*A man mnst be fool-hardy, indeed, who, now-a-days, so 
abuses himself P cried Rouseham. “ Who can anticipate, even 
for a year, the vircscence of his laurels? — ^At the prodigious rate 
of progress the Intelligence of Man has attained, a discoveiy of 
to-morrow, sir, may supersede the finest discovery of to-day. — 
Who now despairs of reaching the antipodes,— or the moon,— 
or the depths of the ocean ? — Marvels quite as wondrous have 
been accomplished in our times,” — 

Aerial carriages, tunnels, and diving-bells have certainly 
conveyed us the first stage 1” — said Mauley, with a smile.—**! 
say nothing of balloons, which scern to have subsided into an 
old-fashioned invention of the last century. But it strikes me 
that, in its progress up hill, a vehicle is sometimes in want of a 
pike-staff to rest upon !” — 

** If these new inventions had any moral purpose,” observed 
the classic Higginbottom, ** I could be content to see the world 
close its books and shut up its study as determinedly as it has 
done, in order to betake itself to the laboratory and the experi- 
mentary. But all is whim-wham, and the pit is bottomless. We 
arc not the better or the wiser for travelling thirty miles an 
hour ; nor have all the Professors* chairs ever instituted brought 
us two crops a-ycar, or so much as lowered the price of potatoes ! 
What I call a valuable effort of the human mind is that which 
either ameliorates the condition of our fellow-creatures, or in- 
spires them witli ])hilosophy to support it.” 

** A truism worthy of the portico !” cried Sylvanus Cox, 
gravely. 

But the fact is,” resumed Higginbottom, ** all these struggles 
after discovery arc the result of rapacity. Though not the 
golden age, this an age of gold. If wc do not w'astc our lives 
in searching after the philosopher’s stone, the labours of modern 
literature, art, and science have no other aim or object than the 
acquirement of means to maintain a place among the flutterers 
of the day, and vie with the ennobled Jews, who are the vice- 
roys of modern Europe. The painter produces such pictures 
as will sell ^ — the sculptor such statues as will selly — the horticul- 
turist such flowers as will 5^//; — nay, the man of letters, — the 
poet, — the dramatist, — is intent "only upon works that will 
SELL I While indulging in the cant of working for posterity, we 
study only the whims of the vulgar Millionaries, whom the golden 
speculations created by our colonial resources are constantly 
stranding like whales upon our shores.” 

** Vertf like a whale I” muttered Sylvanus Cox, perceiving that, 
throughout the discussion. Lord Buckhurst had been engaged in 
conversation with Lady Mauley. 

** And what effect do these saleable prettinesses, I ask you, 
produce upon the popular mind?” piped liigginbottom.’ ** Fntter 
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its tastes to a still lower standard of d^ra^tionT After con* 
tempbting one of the grand designs of Cmvaggio or Giiercino, 
opr notions of human nature become amplified^^^ereasall these 
namby-^mbjisms of annuals and vignettes^ — ^all this sciuandering 
of inteli^t upon periodical literature ^ . 

Mere arabesques^ sir,— mere meaningless embellishments of 
the grander objects and pursuits of the century T interrupted 
Bouseham, galled out of all patience by the prolixity of his an* 
tagonist The age we live in, sir, has projects in hand which 
do not admit of that idolatry of art whicn can exist only in the 
inert and enervate condition of a country.*’ 

Nevertheless, the CTcat masters of Italy lived in stirring 
times !” interposed Maidey. 

For my part, I look upon the fine arts and the vices of 
society as the jiroduct of the sfimc luxurious idleness,” cried 
Bouseham. Were the same powers of mind that produce an 
historical picture applied to any available purpose, Hans Holbein 
might have been a Fust, — llubeus, a Copernicus, — Kncllcr, a 
Newton, — Sir Joshua, a Watt, — ^and Wilkie, a Davy ! But, thank. 
Heaven, the misapplication of tiilent is nearly at an end ! Ma- 
chinery, sir — machinery will soon sii}>ersedc all such waste of 
intellect. W^ood is already admirably curved by mechanism; 
marble will follow. I^hotographic portraits and Daguerreotypes 
are beginning to content the aldermen’s wives ; and now that the 
million can sing for their own amusement, they are becoming less 
frantic after concerts and oratorios. Mechanical organs are 
adopted in all but cathedral towns, in place of organists ; and 
very soon, everything of that kind will be accomplished by wheels 
and flinders I” 

“ Even arguments !” — added Sylvarms Cox, gravely, who, 
towards the close of the little man’s noisy harangue, had observed, 
wtto voce, for the benefit of Lord Buckhurst, as Diogenes used to 
observe under similar circumstances — “ yw wpai” — “ I see land.” 
“ I do not despair of beholding a high-pressure debate carried 
on in parliament, while the honourable members are more than 
usually fast asleep on their beaches !” 

Lord Buckhurst, who, to conceal his utter want of sympathy 
with the disputants, had devoted •himself throughout dinner to 
the amusement of Lady Mauley, with a sedulousness that wouhl 
have been a virtue in a party of twenty but was a vice in a party 
of six, felt strangely relieved when, during the placing of dessert 
upon table, seats were ominously interposed between those of the 
host and hostess and their guests, for the use of the only cherubs 
to whom seats arc available ; and he perceived that a savage 
custom he bad read of iu books prevailed in tlic house of Mauley, 
of serving up the children with the ice and Savoy cakes. It was 
a choice of evils. But any species of prattle was preferable to the 
rigmarole of the modern mystics around him ; which, as ** true 
no meaning puzzles more than wit,” he did not even trouble 
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himself to uniaveL In his capadQr of the kindest and^ most ii^ 
diligent of fatheiB» hbnlej assumed a £eu* nobler position in his 
eyes than as the Msscenas of tb^SL Pancras j^hilosopheis. 

On the other hand, by a gracious administration of dried 
cherries to one of the bright-eyed mermaids he had ohsmrved at 
the play, and a question or two to the other concenung the piece 
they hid been su{^sed to see t(^ther, Lord Buckhurst not 
only obtained his pardon fiom both parents for his apathy dimnff 
dinner, but determined Mauley to qualify the remarks he had 
premeditated concerning the inmtuation of Apollonia. 

On second thoughts,*’ said he, when, as they were taking 
coffee together, his noble guest reverted to the subject, I do 
not feci justified in betraying the poor girl’s weakness without 
her further sanction. Clearly discerning her object in the do- 
nation, I frankly own that I have written to remonstrate ; repre- 
senting to her that her intentions savour more of the fliehtiness 
of a Lady Rachel Lawrance than of a self-controlling Christian. 
For, after all, how can she be assured that an increase of fortune 
would promote the happiness of poor Gatty ? — My wife, whose 
intentions arc better than her judgment in such matters, probably 
created such an impression on her mind. At all events, the 
kindness being intended towards yourself, it was to yourself it 
had better have been secured.” 

However,” added Sir Thomas, interrupting himself on seeing 
Sylvanus Cox shouldering his way towards them, charged to the 
muzzle with a joke, lhavc made up my mind not to disclose 
the secret even to Emma, till 1 receive a reply from our poor dear 
Beghyn ; and must therefore not only decline answering further 
questions, but exact the same discretion, my dear lord, of yourself.” 

The following day, Lord Buckhurst was on his road into Wilts. 
— He was in hopes of having stolen a march upon the alligator ! 


STANZAS. 

BT XI88 SKELTON. 

** Heu ' quaiito nunuB est cum reliquis rental, quam tni meminisM !** 

Thet ask if I remember i/iee ! — One star of tender radiance shone— > 


Thon, who wast more than life to me— 
Thoo, whose dark locks and eves of light 
Are stiU before my waking sight— 
Thon, whose soft voice and accents deep 
Still haunt me in mine hours of sleep ! 


Not mine the tears that quickly flow. 
Nor mine the voice of ready woe. 

But deep within silent breast 
It bomA ft&d feeds its own unrest, 
Shadowing with its profound despair. 

All things that shew^ be bright and fair. 


Within this world of many woes, 
One flower for me in beauty rose — 


That flower is crash’d, that light is gone ; 
All others beam in vain for me- 
in darkness 1 remember thee. 

Love never can be mine again, 

But mem’ry 1 must still retain ; 

She brings me hack thy fooe so foir— 
Those laughing eyes, that waving hair — 
And breathes m my delight 
Tones that I never more diaU hear. 

Yet is my heart too high and proud 
To hare itself before the crowd— 

The world hath taught me to conceal 
What thou alone couldst bid me feel ; 
And nothing it could give can be 
Dear as these memories of thee ! 
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A NIGHT WITH BDEKS. 

KT SBBtTOM MACKSKZISi AtJTfiOB OF TITIAN.” 

It is reeorddd that when Sir Walter Soott was a lad of fifteen^ he saw 
Bums. I may truly say, vidi iantmUf” are his own words. 

Mnch more forttmate was Andrew Homer, Who spent an evening in 
^ poet*s company, and — ^mnst I tell it? — ^then and there imhibid so 
miK^ liquid, rather stronger than spring- water, that his head ached 
sorely the next morning. 

Between Bfty and sixty years ago, there flourished a worthy, in the 
city of Carlisle, who— bless the mark! — ^was smitten with the desire of 
fiune; and not content with the dim and distant prospect of obtaining 
it by his humble occupation as a vendor of linen, adventurously fixed 
his glance on no less a mark than that pedesud whereon, with a 
pencil of light,” Kenown has inscribed the names of the illustrious who 
have written themselves into earthly immortality. 

Andrew Hmrncr was the name of the wight who (in liis own estima- 
tion) was worthy to break a lance with those proud heirs of fame who 
have gained the world’s admiration. It is for antiquaries to ascertain 
what relation he bore to the renowned hero of tlic nursery-rhymes— 
he who eat his Christmas pie snugly a comer,” and, (lucky dog!) 
had the good fortune to ** pull out a plum” every now and then. 

Leaving that question to the research of the Dryasdusts, let us con- ' 
tinue our story. — Andrew Homer had reached the sage age of three- 
score, ere he had fully mode up his mind in what manner he should 
astonish the public. He determined, at Iasi, to “witch the world 
with noble”— 920 ^ horsemanship, but rhymes. Like many men, before, 
in, and since his day, he mistook the aspiration for the ability— the 
wish for the power to write. Thus do we constantly see practical 
illustrations of the frog trying to swell to the size of the lordly bison, 
and thus have we been afflicted with manifold imitations of the better 
brethren of the quill — ^the Scotts, the Bulwers, the Levers, the Ains- 
worths, the Dickenses, the Jameses,— in which, like the Chinese 
artists, the copyists give every defect with remarkable fidelity, but 
invariably contrive nof to give the grace, the expression, and the 
freshness which breathe life Into the originds ! 

Sundry quires of what he courteously and complacently called 
poetry, were written by Mr. Hom^. These he read to such of lu's 
customers as he could previul upon to listen, ^^en he lacked this 
“ audience, fit though few,” he W'as wont to read bis effusions aloud, 
ore rotundoy for his own e^cation; and, if he was in a particularly 
pleasant and placid vein, he would send for a neighbour, who had 
brightened his intellect making tiie tour of Englaod—as candle- 
smmer and bill-sticker for sundiy theatrical and erratic companies— 
and bribe him, with a gill of whisky mr a mutchin of ale, to listen to 
the mellifluous rhymes which their author monotonously poured out- 
like a child pouring a thin stream of muddy water into a bottomtess 
vessdL Andrew Homer’s ammr would be gratified, ever and 
anon (between gulps), with sudi intexjectional remarks, as “ Gude— 
veraguder— Seal fine rhymes!” — “ Excellent!— mafidth, Shakspere 
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ne'er wrote eick po’tiy iis thiitf .!lBut, bjtiie tune' tl» ftnidlB were 
disposed of, the listener usually fell into a calm de^’ ’^K^tever 
other merits or demerits th^ possessed, it was pretQ^ oli^ous that 
Mr. Andrew Horner’s rltymes were of a composing naturer-^e 
of writing duch has not died with him. 

The proverb which tells us that a prophet has no honour in his bwii 
country^ is equally true when applied to poets. The good peo|de of 
Carlisle have never been too discerning, and, indeed, it is rauier a re- 
commendation than otherwise for a man, among them, to be somewhat 
of a dullard. They were as blind to literary merit in 1785, as they 
arc in 1843, or as they have been in any year of grace since Paley 
cast too much light upon their mental oWurity. Is it wonderful, 
then, that Horner shared the common doom? — that he gmned, at best, 
the dubious distinction of l)eing sneered at as a half-witted rhymester, 
or positively condemned for the folly of neglecting his business for his 
verses? 

How could a soul like liis he “ cabined, cribbed, confined,” in the 
dull city of Carlisle? What more natural than that, 

** Aspiring upwards — like a star,” 

it sliould seek a more extended range — a wider sphere of action. What 
nioni obvious than that this slioiihl be gained by the then important, 
but now common steji — jmhlicatiou! 

Andrew Ilorncr read his own poems for the thousandth time, — 
worked Jiimself ouee more, and for ever, out of his lingering doubts 
and into the heart of his old conviction, that they were, truly exquisite, 
and then magnanimously resolved to— print them. 

Tt is faithfully recorded, in one of the gossiping memoirs of the 
time, that Henri the Fourth of France once entered a .«imall town, and 
was met at the gale by the mayor and corporation, with a right loyal 
address — that is, an addniss in which the reigning monarch is told, 
even as his predecessors w(*re told, in the most sycophantic terms, that 
he is all but a God upon earth; ‘'next door to a cherubim,” in short, 
like Master Wackford Sipieers. May it please your most august and 
sacred niojcsty,” added the chief representative of municipal wisdom, 
•‘we would have saluted you with cannon, according to ancient 
custom, but for sevenloeii reasons: — the first is, your majesty, we have 

not got any cannon ” “ That will do,” hastily interrupted the 

king, 08 he gave spur and rein to his charger, “ I excuse the remain- 
ing sixteen reasons.” Jn like manner — oh, gentlest of all gentle readers 
--K)Ould we oniimeratc a great variety of circumstances which, 
untbrtunately, prevented Andrew Horner’s having his book printed at 
Carlisle. The first was tl\at, in the year 1785, there ac.tually was not 
a printing-office in that ancient city. Perhaps, like the French king, 
you will ‘‘ excuse the otlicr sixteen reasons.” 

The nearest placxj, at that time, where he could have his book cre- 
ditably brought out, was the good city of Glasgow — then, as now, 
famous for tlie punch-making and puncJi-bibbing powers of its worthy 
inhabitants. 

To Glasgow,^ therefore, Andrew went. It was quite ‘Uhe poet’s 
pilgrimage.” Thei'e he speedily learned that the expense of printing 
and publishing was no tride; but, then, what was a little money— nay, 
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!fv;hAt was a great deal of ft, in the balance gainst his immortal fame! 
;^tlipugh not actually a Scot by birth, our mend vras ^ too for north’^ 
to dose any baigain on the inatant with the Glasgow bibliopole, but 
it pending, or, as he would say, hanging betwixt and between.’* 
W8 mind was too enlarged to be made up, like a travelling-bag or a 
prescription, ** at a moment’s notice;” he had to consider, on his way 
ba^ to Carlide, what number of copies it would be proper to print 
On the moderate calculation that there certainly must be at least one 
lover of poetry in every paridi in England and Scotland, (to say 
nothing of that part of the kingdom cidled Ireland, and the town of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,) his original idea was for a small impression o£ 
— -ten thousand copies. The more prudent bookseller recommended 
the maaimum to bo a paltry live hundred, and, when Andrew had tho 
estimates before him, he was fain to confess that it miglit bo os well, 
perhaps, not to venture upon thoustuids until the sale of hundreds 
would furnish the means of paying cx}»cnscs. 

Andi*ew Homer — ^likc an Indiainan from Ctilculia, or Barney Riori- 
dan, wlien he met the American liner far out at sea — “ homeward 
bound” when he came to the principal liostelrie in the ancient town of 
Ayr; not very far from which is Mossgiel, the farm held by Rol>erl 
Burns at the date of this anecdote, and where, if he lost some money, 
the world gained the fine poetry which — in a eontinuouH, deep, and 
flashing stream — ^flowed to his jicn. fi*om his hcai*t, during his residence 
there. 

It never was ascertained wAy Mr. Andrew Horner took such a 
detour to the west os Ayr — some thirty miles out of the direct roiul 
from Glasgow to Carlisle; but poets have odd fancies, sometimes, and 
poetasters, having the organ of imitation very strong, uiTeet to be dis- 
cursive, in the hope that oddity (eopi)or-gilt) may be mistaken for the 
sterling metal of originality. 

It was a fine evening in September, 1785, when the redoubtable 
Andrew Horner entered the common room of the inn nt Ayr. Some 
half-dozen ranting, roaring, dashing young fellows — fond of tlieir glass 
and joke — were sitting down to dinner as he entered, exactly “ in the 
nick of time.” Room was immediately made for him. The oldest 
occupant in the room took the chair, according to tiie inn-usage 
“ within the memory of the oldest inhabitant,” and, by the contrary 
rule, Andrew Horner was made vice-president, by virtue of his being 
the most recent arrival. 

We may take it for granted tliat, what Mr. Carlyle w'ould call the 
remorkablest” justice, was cxecuteU upon all the viands. The cloth 
being removed, tlie chairman gave *‘tho king.” It was Andrew’s 
turn next; and, in the customaiy routine, he should have given ^^the 
queen and royal family;” but, much to the surprise and amusement of 
company, he started on his legs, made a vehement speech ** de 
omnibus rebus” (which, being interpreted, does not mean a rebus in an 
omnibus, as we once heard a blue-stocking translate it!) — branch- 
ing off to London politics and Cumberland potatoes — glancing at 
William Bitt, the boy-minister of that day, and Lord Thurlow’s 
gracious manner — gliding into a dissertation upon salmon-fishing and 
Iridi linen; and, by a nice gradation, introducing a lengthy eulogy of 
the British poets, with a modest allusion to his own metrical merits. 
So intent was he on the subject, that he plumped down into his chair, 
at the end, without having proposed any toast whatever. 
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The wit who mssided lied and phasmA pettehani 

for fozL Therefore^ no Booner had a/xmer resumed hs sea^ than the 
chairman — widx a gravity of whidh deceived no owe tat Ida 

self-satiafied and usomucioits butt, intunatod that it wodd be no more 
than decdcoiia to drink the taal^ of the eniinent Kterazy dlmracter 
whose society tibicy were then Ibrtuxiately enjoying* After a few maro' 
compliments, the hyperbole of which was exquisitdj Iwdicrcnis, he 
proposed The Poets of Great Britain, and Mr. Homer, their wmrOy 
rq^resentative.” 

Such a toast could only be drank ^with all the hononrs*’-*an infBo-^ 
tlon which invariably makes me envy a deaf man. Horner, of 
course, responded, as best he could. His speech would have bear 
very Ciceronian, no doubt, but that the orator had the misfortime to 
fitanuner. However, he stuttered out his thanks — the unusual exdto-* 
ment having much augmented his natural infirmity — and though he 
said little, that little, owing to his defective utterance, was like Cha- 
teaubriand, Buckingham, Francis Aiimworth, or any other traveller to 
far climes — it went a great way. 

So copiously was he fed with flattery and punch that, ere the second 
bowl of the latter was exhausted, Andrew Homer had mounted on a 
table (by special desire), and, with great emphasis, read for his new 
friends sundry extracts from what he loved to call his ** poetic piiems.” 
Much mo(^ applause followed this exhibition, and more than ever did 
he believe tliat he was predestined to revive fine poetry in the land. 

To carry on the joke yet further, and “ fool him to the top of his 
bent,” a critical dispute was commenced as to the relative merits of 
each poem which the company had heard. At last, one gentleman 
hinted, with a show of independence, that their guest might not be 
such a very mighty bard os they imagined. Homer’s mettle was up 
immediately, and, with as much warmth as modesty, he defended him- 
self. His opponent afiectod to be yet more critical, and fully aroused 
Andrew’s in^gnation by exclaiming, “ Tut, mon! there’s a lad near 
by wha wud mak mair pomes in a day thou yoursel’ cud compose, as 
ye coll it, in a month o’ Sundays!” 

Extremely indignant at this imputation on his hardship, Andrew 
rashly backed himself against the field. A wager was immediately 
offered, taken, and booked as to the result of a trial of poetic strength 
between Andrew Homer and this lad near by,” who was put forward 
as his opponent. It was resolved to bring the matter to a conclusion 
cm that night, if possible. It must be confessed — ^but this, of course, 
is merely hinted to our readers, in the most private and confidential” 
nuumer imaginable— that os Andrew had hastily made the bet, and as 
tastily rq^nted having done so, his forlorn hope lay in .the fancied 
impossibility of meeting his poetic opponent that night, as it now was 
waadng late. His firm intention was to quit Kyi at dawn of day, and 
&US ^llop ou^ of the responsibility be had lasMy incurred. 

But his compaiiions knew— what he, alas I did not — ^diat the 

Ayr freemasons held their monthly sitting that night, and that the 
young poet whom^ they sought was then actually in the bouse with 
that goodly firatemi^ — ^he being one of the ^brediren of the mystic 
tie.” They called hhn out, briefly explained the ludicrous dreum- 
Btances cf the ease^ and had no difficu]^ in persuading him to enter 
the lists c^ainst the Carlisle bardling. 



stranger-poet entered tlie ^roooi^ and And^ ^oni^ c$mld ae^ 
at a gfamee^ ^bat be was no conunbn man. At that !^ ,age waa 
about som aix-tui^ years. Bis fcgasa was vigcmua rather than 
robust. He wm wdl xo^e, and very strongly set togedier. His 
height was ratiber above the inidAe sise; hot a slight stoop of tbs 
neeky.soch as may frequently be noticed in nien who fi^w the 
plough} (and hi SootlanA at that time, few fiirmers were above doing 
th^ own business,) took somewhat from Us stature. His complexion ; 
was dark— swarthy, indeed; and Ida features mights be called massive^ 
rather than coarse. Bat hh face was any thii^ but common.; in re- 
pose, it had the contemplative, melancholy look which so often indicotea . 
the presence of high imagination; and when he spoke, (often with a 
shaz^ and frequency with a witty, or boldly doquent remark,) there 
was a preponderance of intelligence— of genius, in his aspect and 
its expression such as Lavater would have l^on happy to behold. His 
broad pale brow was shaded by dark hair, with ratlier a curl than a 
wave. His voice 'was particuli|||ly sweet, yet manly and sonorous.^ 
But the chief cliarm of a very remarkable countenance lay in his eyes,' 
which were large, dark, and beautifully expressive. Tliey literally 
seemed to glow when he spoke with feding or interest. When con- 
versation excited him, as it often did, they kindled up until they all 
but lightened. 

Such was the young man now introduced to Andrew Horner, and 
whose very glance subdued him, amid the Hush of his Bacchanalian 
revelries, into a feeling of his own insignificance. . It might have been 
as much by accident as design that the stranger was not introduced by 
name. At that time, indeed, he had achieved only a local reputation. 
In a short time after, he was acknowledged as one of tlie most eminent 
and brilliant men his countiy ever produced, — how did that country 
reward his genius! 

He readUy joined in the conversation, and did not allow the cup to 
pace the table “ like a cripple,” to use one of Christopher Nortlfs 
memorable expressions. Im language, if sometimes careless, was 
always vigorous; and it was very evident that, whatever his education 
might have been, his mental xmwers were great. Tlierc are men who 
acliieve greatness without the dust of the schools,” making cobwebs in 
tlicir minds, and sucli would probably dwindle into common-place 
persons if they had all the advantages of education. They be^me 
origimJ thinkers and doers, precisely because they have had to teach 
themselves. At the head of this class may be placed the Ayrshire 
poet 

It required little pressing to get him to sing several songs of his 
own composition; atd the unfortunate Andrew Homer sense 
enough to perceive that, either for stinging satire or touching pathos, 
these lyrics were inimitahle. 

Having sate with them for some time, he made a shew of retiring, 
when they insisted that he should allow the wager to be decided, 1^ 
competing, in poetry, with Andrew. With w^-acted humility, he 
declined what he called the certainty of defeat;” and so real se^ed 
his disinclination foi* the contest, that Andrew Ilorncr fancied he was 
actually afraid to enter into the competition, so that, urged on by the 
insidious advice of some of those around him, ho asked the stranger, 
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in the exulting tone anti manner of anticipated triumph, to have one 
trial, at least. The challenge could not, in honour, be declined ; and, 
with apparent and well-acte^ doubt of its result, it was accepted. 

An epigram was the sutjeot chosen, because, as Andrew internally 
argued, it is the shortest all poems.** In compliment to him, the 
company resolved that liis own merits should supply the theme. 

He commenced — 

“ In seventeen hander thretty-nine”— 


and he paused. He then said, ** Ye see, I was bom in 1739, [the 
real date was some years earlier,] so I mak* that the commencemen’.** 
He then took i»en in hand, folded his paper with a conscious air of 
authorship, squared himself to the table, like one who considered it no 
trifle even to write a letter, and slowly put down, in good round hand, 
as if he had been making out a bill of parcels, the line — 


** In seventeen huDd|^thretty>] 


but beyond this, after repeated attempts, he was unable to advance. 
I'hc second line, was the Rubicon he could not pass. 

At lust, when Andrew Homer reluctantly admitted that he was not 
quite in the vein, the pen, ink, and j)aper, were handed to his 
antagonist. By hiin they were rejected, for he instantly gave the fol- 
lowing, tv'/w voce : — 


“In seventeen hunder thretty-nine. 
The Deil gat stuff to mak* a swine. 
And pit it in a corner ; 

But, shortly after, changed his plan. 
Made it to something like a man. 
And called it Andrew Horner!’* 


The subject of this stinging stanza had the goofl sense noi to be 
offended with its satire, cheerfully paid the wager, set to for a night’s 
revelry with his now friends, and thrust^his poems between the bars of 
the grate, when “ the sma’ hours” came on to four in the morning. 
As his i»octic rival tlien kindly rolled iq) the hcartli-rug, in a quiet 
corner of the iyx)ra, to serve as a pillow for the vanquishid rhymester 
— then, literally, a carpet knight — ^the old man, better prophet than 
poet, exclaimed, “ Hoot, mon, but ye’ll be a great poet yet!” 

Answer, O nations, wdietluT the prediction was fulfilled? In a few 
months after, a volume of poems was published from the press of John 
Wilson, of Kilmarnock — the author was a peasant by birth, a poet by 
inspiration. Coarse w'os the paper on which these poems were printed, 
and worn was the type. But the poems themselves were of that rare 
class which the world does not willingly let die. The fame of tlieir 
author has flown, far and wide, throughout the world. His genius and 
his fate have become at once the gloiy and the reproadi of Scotland.** 
That author was the some who, in a sportive mo<^, made an epigram 
upon poor Andrew Homer, His name was-^BOBERT BURNS. 



LOVE AND A LICENCE. 

H IS:aU 0f 

BT CHJJOJW ^SmSREAB, AUTHOR OF ^ RKHARB 8ATAOX ** TUB SOLlTABr/' BTC, 

PART TBB FIRST. 

There never, since marriage was counted respectable, 

Lived a couple, to Hymen more truly delectable. 

Than were Gregory Newman and she he call'd uxor ; — 

In him she was blest, ma’am, and he was in luck, sir ; 

(If that line is abrupt und obscure, I indeed err 
Not to state 'tis address’d to both sexes of reader ;} 

Well, so fitted were they to each other, so pat 
In their likes and dislikes of this, t’other, and that ; 

In short, so harmonions, so complaisant, (which is, 

The Dunmow folks tell me, the way to gain flitches,) 

That domestic felicitv, which had long brooding lain, 

Caught light from tlieir Are, and pervaded all Puddij)g*lane. 

Our Newman was wealthy ; nor need it surprise, 

That a merchant of oranges gets the supplies ; 

And when profits accrue and are dulv invested, 

And trade govs on well as it e’er at the best did, 

Then will fortune, thus foster’d, comparison suit 
IVitli the orange-tree, bearing both blossom and fruit. 

( An old image, but ’faith, I was sadly put to’t, 

To see if I couldn’t, by hook or crook, get tick, 

Like my betters, for 1>eing a trific poetic.) 

Now fortunes, ’tis known, may be squander’d or boarded. 

As one man may be silly, another be sordid ; 

Aud when an old miser dies, very few care 
Should his cash be misspent by the profligate heir ; 

Who knows whence ’twas got ? when ’tis gone, who asks where ? 

But Newman was none of your soulless collectors 
Of money, who puzzle our moral dissectors. 

And who, when these Sbrgeons with scalpel and cautery, 

Have slash'd every limb, and have burnt every artery. 

Skip off from the board, each base self-seeking chap, and 
Walk off to the Bank as though nothing had happen’d. 

No ; Gregory Newman was one of those cits, 

MTho could bear losses firmly, could chuckle o’er hits, 

Could “ sell and repent,” could cry **done,” or cry “(inits 
An excellent cit, who had always been able. 

To keep a good heart, steady friends, and a table. 

Which though it might groan yrith haunch, baron, or sirloin — 

Had guests ever round it whose mirth nought could purloin ; 
Wherefore, if he got rich, ’twas by fair honest dealing. 

Left and right hand as true as the floor to the ceiling ; 

By a liberal conduct in every relation 

And his wealth — not to make any more botheration— 

Which he’d gain’d in the lane that runs down towards the water. 

He intended to leave to Miss Harriet his daughter. 

Miss Harriet — I’m sorry I can’t wield the pencil 
To give you a sketch of her — was in no sense ill- 
Regarded by those, who best knew, from long seeing, 

The head and heart points of her rational being. 

By these she was said to be clever, and this stress 
I must lay, she’d had a most worthy schoolmistress, 

Who taught her to twirl round the globe called celestial. 

Till she leam’d that the great bear was not really bestial ; 
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Uioed hn<fam gcoffnisligr* ooiiirtiii8[,tlizo<ig|i ^ . 

Till she knew (how that entcapsl) 

Thatthe Usflf Wi^ Howportt was sot Newpc^ Pantfl; 
The^ with wading thtooih Miun^t and PInnoeh, Bad 
Miisio» iMMmgf aaa IhfaiiagMC^ wrlttm by FeneloD, 

Form’d a girl with resomoea to cheer her np when alone. 

Is this an 1 can say of Iw? Ko» there’s mndiinore 
Had I space, bat my limits fbarbid ; yet, encore — 

(Encore with the gods,” and ye high powers, 1 duck to ye^ 
Means not ^ that song again,” bat ” antkher, good hieh to ye;”) 
So, once more*-oiir young Harriet ooold sew like the ** Miaiis” 
Of that eonning old Greek, whom she thought gloomy IHs’i 
l^ng before he came home, and whose name was Ulysses. 

She was lovely as Tasso’s Enninia, (tame in Hem Q 

Coold paint roses on velvet, and work cats in Berlin wool ; 

Could dress with some tast^ knit a purse to a rarity ; 

And, wliat’s better, could open it fireely to charity ; 

Had an aspect a painter were tronbled to limn, 

With a bright eye which, tearfol, was tenderly dim ; 

Vain a leeiu — not proud — had some art, but more nature^— 

In short, was a very good loveable creature. 

’Tis sad — but the thing is so commonly done. 

That reflection upon it ’s as well let alone — 

Wlien a father, in all other matters affectionate. 

Thinks his daughter must love, or at his cool direction hate. 

Just the man he points out ; and if Miss raise an — ** O, papa !” 
She’s told with a base roar, she’ll soon find she’s no papa ; 

And can no more be heard, while fierce lightning his eye shoots, 
Than a linnet would be in that grim scene of Freischutz. 

’Tis sad, did 1 say, and our thoughts must eschew it—* 

*Tis atrocious ; and he who would callously do it, 

Is a wretch ; but my feelings aroused I’m afraid of — 

Bat I’d like to ask Bucklond what clay that man’s made of? 

For wbes though a parent, dare make sure of Hickson, 

When his daughter has set heart and soul upon I>ixon ? 

Or insist upon close-fisted Bainbridge or Metcalfe, 

If the girl loves a prodigal great as c^er ate calf? 

No ; just in the ratio a daughter is beautiful. 

Is she in love-matters averse from the dutifuL 
’Tis in vain the old gentleman cries up stiff suitors, 

Who’ve been brought up so well that they look like their tutors ^ 
Young rigid disciples of Gresham and Cocker, 

With faces that frighten, and speeches that shock her ; 
Expounders of ** main chance,’^ of prudence upholders ; 

In Mief, those nice'* youths whh old heads on 3 roaiig shonlders. 
Miss endures not the Man, riiould he chance ** take iSx out»” 
Whose old head condemns what his heels are about ; 

Who at play, or at party, of pleasure would rob her — ^vis.. 

By constantly shaking t^t plaguy wise nob of his ; 

Btill less can she bear this prim thing of formalities. 

If she loves some one else, though imhout his good qualities— 
Borne handsome young fellow mo, when he fint sees her. 

Makes known that her eye to his heart Is a teaser ; 

Who, at every firesh meeting looks paler and paler. 

With a lace grown as long as the bill of his tailor. 

What though he be poor, (vulgo, hasn’t the ** tin,”) 

J’nst \ oo 3 l at *' the tip” on his Clascal chin ; 

Though ten times his income, as sure as Old Scratch he owes. 
Yet, what eyes 1 what a figure ! what loves of mustaritios ! 

Thus, love, wise or not, thinks its own is the true man ; 

And this brings ns hack to our worthy friend Kewmaa, 
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Wm vet very partial tD pnMM aad 
Tailed of ** men to hit aiifidt* oai the 

Tbougbt— but ^ bn oranr to hamr b«t; 

Biimted^ P ^bB ^jl^Inn bij[b ^1lnl^^n^p9mi^nBtB|^nB4 IbcB^ 

^Therean, Simth— poor dear Smith! but ahe wiah*d not to many yet, 
So flw mdd^ (what a flb!> iraathe man Ibn onr Haniat. 


Mr. Prifliiidieere Dykea— tike tele eon of bin Sitlier, 

Was a very good yonth, and was good-looking, rather? 

Bnt so taU and so thin, that bold ghds oft would slaughter 
Ws IbelingB, (O, shame cm eaeh Billingsgate danghter!) 

By likening him nnto a " yard of pomp>water.** 

And, inspira by the comic muse, boya in a bi^ key» 
Would remark, ** there's a Ump'^t a foddlinV oh, crikey V* 
These scoffs, hard to bear by the best and the wis^ 

As weVe hinte^ he did not enjoy with a high aest 
No ; they auperindaced such devotion to business, 

That, if ever solemnity harbour'd in phis, in bis 
It dwelt, and with such a grave sadness, that people 
Thought they saw at once in him a parson and steeple. 

But business he did not permit to engross 

His whole time, to his mind and his lutelleet's loss. 

No ; twice a week Prudence cried ont to him, ** hie hence 
To the Pallas— that hall of Mea lettrea and science ; 

There, rising superior to ignorant asses. 

Learn the gift of the gab, and the nature of gases *, 

Pry into retorts and cylindrical glasses. 

And enlist yourself pupil in each of the classes $ 

Hear the learned professor, whose hair's so well eiirrd. 

That 'twould not stand on end at aa end to the world. 

With a shirt snowy while, to be soil'd by a speck lotl^ 

And a stiff stand-up collar, and well got-up neckcloth. 

Hear him hold forth, 1 say," (so said rVudenee,) “ and profit 
And he did so— 1 wish him the benefit of it. 


Nor was this all : his mind and his soul to recruit, 

He made his occasional solace his flute ; 

But not much at a sitting — his lungs were too tender ; 

For Shakspeare was wrong — Flute" is no “ bellows-mcnder 
And sometimes dropt in upon Newman, (who ^I'd him 
As a listener, whose pow'r of endurance ne’er fkil'd him,) 
There to utter at intervals, not loud but deep sighs. 

And out of a calTs head, as Swift says, cast sheeps* eyes ; 
There to drink drai^hts of love, and to nourish his body 
With draughts of his host’s super-excellent toddy, 

Till sometimes he felt as thou^, raised by these stocks o* gin, 
A learned professor had fill’d him with oxygdb. 

What a pity it was (yet, eonftuion betide him 1 
’Twas in part his own fiialt) Harriet couldn’t abide hi*« 

He was really a good-natured fellow, inclined 
To make any girl happy be found of a mind 
To take him for better, for worse, goods and chattels ; 

(How good Mrs. Ellis of men like Siese prattles 3} 

But young Dykes w« at all thnes^ though topics were plenty, 
^ Egngii mortalem aliique 

Like one on each subject compell’d to stand neuter. 

Or a mute from a door brought up-stairs to be muter. 

The very worst fholt can pertain to a suitor. 

And *twas iktal to Priminheere l^kes’s cause, aith 
No Trappist was gay Maximilian Smith. 

A good-looking young fellow, as ever with stalk. 

Paraded high heels on the Custom Ffouse walk ; 
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As ever with whisper^ so secret and dear. 

Just flutter’d the cuii at a young lady’s ear ; 

As e’er witlii assarance, which some call audaci^. 

Made love perfectly clw to the m^est capacity. 

He was poor (and the fact he was often rematkin^ 

As the poorest eboreh mouse within All-hallows, jlarking ; 

But the temple of Hymen, be ventui'od to hint, 

Wat a bttildiag no means attach’d to the mint, 

Kor was love a vile cad of the omnlbas rank, 

Bawling ont throngh life’s thoronghfiure nou^t but Bank 1 Bank t* 

This was all very well ; but Smith just as weH knew. 

Though the daughter might say, " to be sure,” ‘‘that’s quite true,” 
With her lather such reasoning by no means would do ; 

So, though Newman's acquaintance might be vastly pleasant, 

’Twas a pleasure he thought fit to waive for the present. 

Avoiding the chance of a fatherly ahrimmage^ 

He contented himself by impressing his image. 

On the heart of Miss Harriet at meetings clandestine, 

Airay’d in such garb as he thought he look’d best in. 

Moons on moons roll’d away (I’m not certain, hut there are, 

I think, words like these in the poem of “ Lara *’) ; 

During which, in a manner that no one much likes, 

When the theme doesn’t please, Newman spoke of young Dykes ; 
And so often his merits and virtues ran o’er, 

That he made himself really a bit of a bore. 

Stifling every objection with “ Fiddle-de-dee, Miss ; 

“ You sJtall have him “ I will he obey’d “ Don’t tell we, Miss 
Till Harriet’s hopes were at last in exirmia ; • 

And she hated poor Primiuheere, grimmest of grim men 1 
With a bitterness passing the hatred of women. 

And care and disease lodged her once rosy cheek in. 

And her mother discover'd the dear child was “ peaking,” 

Took her husband to task (though she really liked Priniinheere), 
And said, ** Newman, you must not attempt to bring him in here, 

If he makes the girl ill ; und I wonder you can sec 
So much in the lad— it is merely your fancy. 

And you, really — now, (Gregory, don’t be pigheaded— 

You really quite tease iier about being wedded ; 

And she’s ill, as it is — a fine thing, when one is sick, 

For Tomkins — tliat man does so throw in the physic.” 

This, and much more she urged, with a proper iui'usion 
Of “ dears ” aud “ come now’s,” though a startling allusion 
Escaped the good wife, when she said, in conclusion 
(And this was well-timed his best feelings to coll ^), 

“ That tlie girl, on Deatli's pale horse, would be on at full gallop, 

If he didn't his ow'n furious hobby-horse baffle. 

By riding the obstinate beast with a snaffle.” 

All this had its effect, though ’twas first “ Pshaw 1” and “ Staff I” 
Yet soon he saw reason to cry, “ True enough !” 

Threw his arms round his helpmate, ahd “ murder’d her rufil” 

(I mean, — not to quote from our sweet swan of Avon, — 

He “tumbled” the kerchief his wife chanced to have on;) 

Swore by powers mysterious (such as “jingo” and “goles,”) 

That he loved his girl’s happinesa dear as his soul’s ; 

That she should not have Prim (so they call'd bim fer brevity), 
Though Ae lad was a rare one, without that vile levity. 

Which disgraces the young men “of these times ” and “this age,” 

If her heart was not won by bis virtues and visage. 
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THE TOMBS OE THfe EAST. 

BT W. FBANCIS AlNSlratfTB^ 

The social attentions paid bj the mulUtude to the graves of their 
relatives or friends, as portrayed in the more humble tombs charac- 
teristic of a country, as well as the respect or gratitude of a nation 
ambitiously manifested in those goiigcoua structures, whicli more gene- 
rally attract the attention of traveUers, are e^iually worthy of philo- 
sophical contemplation, whether as indicative of the state of art, or of 
the direction of thought, among people differing in modes of feeling 
and action from what we are familiar witli. 

Viewed siui[>ly as to their architectural merits, the tombs of the 
Mohammedans arc not only inferior to what are met with in the 
Christian world, but also in many respects to the more ancient pagan 
sepulchral monuments, which are scattered over the same countries; 
but, viewed in relation to the direction given to thought, in their 
objects and positioning, and the asstx'iations which arc mmle as it were 
to invest and encompass them, tliey present much tliat is det‘,ply inter- 
esting, and which fully entitles the country of Jslamism to the distinc- 
tion it has long obtaint^l, of being the. latid of poetry in scjpulchrcs. 
There is indeed, generally spi^aking, more of truth and morality, and 
conse(|uently of i>oetry, wiiich should always he truth and morality, in 
the position and associations of a tomh in the east, as well as in its 
faithfully observed sanctity of isolation, than in the west ; and while 
the elementary style and foi*iris have never assume<t the development 
which so peculiarly belongs to Cliristian architecture, it is impossible 
not to see in that style a step in the progress of the human mind, led 
as it was by Muhammedanism as well as by Christianity, to the know- 
ledge of one God, but stopping short at that imperfect revelation, and 
remaining like the idea itself, without ever making an additional step 
towards that architectural j)orfection which is jircscnted to us in the 
consummate beauty of conception and execution of those ndigious 
structures which have been justly char jicteri zed as sigiiificaiit of the 
new hopes and aspirations that o})encd upon the mind witi) the dawn 
of Christianity. 

The sepulchres of the Osmanli Sultans stand first among the oriental 
mausoleums, and yet they arc rather houses of the dead than tombs, 
properly speaking. The original kfter which they arc built is the 
common oriental Kumbet, or dome, to be described hereafter; but the 
.supporting walls are either circularly disposcul, or polyhedral, having 
six or eight faces, with windows and gilded frame-works. They are 
also lofty, well-built, and of good ]n’o|>ortions; but tJie imperial, or 
Saracenic dome, tapering to the top, tuad more Uian usually sf)reafl out 
below, aa we see in the great mausoleum at Delhi, is not common in 
Constantinople, where the forms are Byzantine, or what is now, I 
believe, called Soman. 

These turbelts, as sepulchres of the first class fire called, lu'c chiefly 
within the precincts of the seiatins, or royal mosques, and ant gene- 
rally accompanied with prostyle or court and \cstibule, only that 
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instead of odmnns we bave lifeless widls or railtiigs; but the rich 
carpets and ottomans with wMeh they are adorned in the interior, the 
(glossal wax tapers and ladies saspendedSm the splen^dly 

illuminated copies of the Koran on low pfU dkmc for the fdthfid, and 
the elegant canopy of which covers the dead, surmounted by the 
head-dj^ of the period, combine to dispel all feelings of repn^ance 
which might olh^wise be experienced in sttling or pi*flymg in the 
suae apartment with so many mouldering corpses. 

The splendid mosque, caUed that of Suleiman, at Constantinople, 
was erected by that monarch as a memorial of the grief experieo^ 
for the death of his eldest son, Muhammed. The ooffin eofdainmg 
the remains of this prince lies by skle of that of Saltan Setim, on 
whose tomb is the proud ^taph— On this day Sultan Selim passed 
to an eternal kingdom, leaving the empire of the world to Suleiman.” 
The tombs of other sultans are also attached to the various mosques 
nhich they constructed or embdUished. The tombs of the eariier 
sultans are at their first seat of power, Brusa; but it is a disputed 
question if Osman, the founder of the dynasty, lies at Shugdt, his 
&*5t principality, or at the conquest of Orchan. The bones of the 
second of the dynasty lie in the mosque of Daoud Honasteri, formerly 
a Bysantine church in the capital of Bithynia, and Bajaset erected a 
mansoleum of white marble at the same place over the remuns of 
Amurath the First. This unfortunate saltan, who also lies buried in 
Brusa, is said to have preserved carefully, through the whole course of 
his life, the dust which, in his expeditions, stuck to his clothes; and in 
his last hours he conjured the l^-standers, with direful imprecations, 
to make a large lyrick of it, and place it in his tomb, under his right 
ann, instead a cushion, adding, he always regarded the Hadiz, or 
inspired saying — If any man’s feet have l^en ^>rinkled with the dust 
in the path of the liord, him will God preserve from hell fire ” 

The mausoleum of the late reforming sultan, is among the few that 
are without the precincts of a mosque. It has its court, garden, ves- 
tibule, and prostyles with marble walls, and a richly gilded portal and 
railings. By the side of the gate are two terrestrial globes, devoted on 
Itedestals, and intended to remind the Osmanlis that thehr snhan, as 
Commander of the Faithful, was Em{>oror of the World. 

Passing out of Cairo to the eastward, the traveller is at once in the 
Desert. No ti*ees — ^no cultivated fields; not a shrub, nor a blade of 
grass is to be seen. As for as the eye can reach is a sea of sand. There 
ore no suburbs to this side of the town, as to the eastward of Baghdad, 
--the sand has extended its desolations to the gates. This dzeery 
repcm, which soms to abhor vegetation and life, has been appro- 
prioldy devoted to the dead; and the tombs of more than a thoumnd 
years cover this immense space, and have at the distmice the iqppear- 
anoe of a deserted town. Further in the desert are the sunqitttmis 
mommimits of the Mamelukes. Quadrangles of twenty, HsiV, or 
forty feet square, built of white mar^e, and sormounted chaste and 
rii^ant cupolas or domes, or graceful columns, whose tight and. airy 
ascent is not interm])ted by d\e weight they support. StiS farther on 
axe the tombs of the Kbalifs, attach^, tike the tombs «f the sidtans, 
to vast mosques witii splendid domes and lo% elaboratdly*Onimttented 
menarehs. 





Many Biq[>6rb amaques joise one or near tn-ttolonte of tba great 
and holy men threaghout. tiie whole land of Warnkm. Sodt are the 
moMiues of Ueoca Kedmah, and thoae «f the^fie^okiaB '.Saltans 
of Bum, at Koniyel^noro ecpeeially thM ^ Sultan Ala ad dk^' StB 
style and deoorstioas of whidi are vety beautiful, and oonstitute 
gnmefnl and finitiied qieeanens of Saraeemc anhitoetan. Hear 
Bagl^dad k the magnideent nuM^ue of Karimmn, “timtamre p'oaw r s 
of tiitir wrath,*' Husein and AU. Its gilded cnpdk and «iS menwelu 
of glased tiles and brioks of varioia cdoors, rise i^ove a doase grove 
of date trees, and, seen from the level plain around, oonkitttte'tn^ 
mateiidid Tho tomhs of these ^mphets of the Shutes or 

IPeraiaiiSp ar^ however, at Kerbelah and Kufidi. In tiie tomb of 
Zbbeide, the celebrated wife of Harun ol Rashid, nearlbe eame 
with its hexagonal walls and pine-apple ^ire, its pointed borse^riioe 
arches, its ri(^ tracery and fretwork in the most exquisite tasto, beait* 
tifuUy ornamented with arabesques — we liave a true spectmen of the 
best forms of the Saracenic, which we find n^.peated in some of Ibe 
tmnbs at Akserai, and in the Mejid tash, or holy stone, at Cbangrii a 
monument of the time of tlie Eyubito Sultans, tlie successors of 
Saladin. The city of tlie Kliulifs sdll boasts of seven large mosques, 
attached to the shrines of holy men ; but the Selatin, or eathednd 
mosque oi‘ the Khalifs, has been destroyed, witli the excqition of a 
curious but rather clumsy itieimreh. 

Next to the turbelis, or tombs of the first class, come the Iman 
Zadeh’s, or sepulchral chapels, in honour of saints, which ore very 
common around all great orhaitol cities. The original of both the iir^ 
and second class of these edifices is the same — ^thesinuiledome common 
to all Islamism. There is, or can be, tlierefore, nttle architectural 
pretensions in such |mildings. The rows of columns of the early 
Christian chapels ore nere totally wanting, an<l arc replaced by a }>aral- 
lelognun of four more or less lofty walls. It is true that there is not 
the heavy motionless architrave of the Christian edifices, such being 
sorplanted by the arch in its next to highest development of a dome, 
and thus the principles of the basilica, so frequent in the east, may bo 
said to be reversed; the light and elegant row of columns being re- 
placed by solid walls, while, on the olber hand, the heavy architrave 
of the basilica is converted into a dome ; but what is gained by the 
architrave is more than lost in the rigid, lifeless mass of wall whufii 
constitutes the mass of the building. T^o these imams ore often 
attached lateral buildings, which are^ made the residence of a dervish, 
who gains his livelihood by his attendance upon Ids predecessor, and 
who will probably be entombed afteT death where he has been all his 
lifo-timo. At times, the siinplc olject attended to is a place of pn^^, 
left open before the tomb. This is the most simple form of a sepuldboal 
chaiMd. It may increase in size till it becomes a mesjid, or mosqfus^ 
with its regoltf attached functionaries of mutawelii, or guardian, 
priest (imam), eryer (mueain), and kayim, or person who sweeps and 
arranges the carpets, li^ts the lamps, Such mosques enjoy the 
right of calUng to prayer five times a day, whicli, having no memutha, 
is dime from foe side of .the dome; but they have no prayers on foe 
Friday^ Sudt can only be said by the foeikh, or preacher, in a jami 
or B^tin, where he is assisted by the khatib, who recites the public 



ptqkuim ^ ^omligr mA Iba pAtadbi^ «f t]ie Soprenie 

GaiieFB% ^kMik^ tbeir ohapels ai*a mimor 

legs minoiifl^ ttodi eiwdj aegtected and abmuloned. It i$ 

only when a lioty ttum bm Ibad tiie good foiliune to attend to s<nKie 
oinidieillms ite woiMfy advecdegea ibat tlie increiMe of 
trotire offer&gft will beep up tlM ongimd benefice. Uimy of these 
ImsAS are bwldiogs of considerable extent, aitd include chapel,^ tomb^ 
residences of priests, guardians, and besides an imaret, or 

lioi|ifttel, and hoaseoi reception for poor tmeUers,. witb courts, gar- 
4 ens, and fountains. Tliese are generally more or less crumUbing into 
min, and often hail prostrate. There are neither means nor popi^Uon 
in the east, ter the supjiort of these numerous rdigioub edifices; 
although when the ladies of a city take a summer s evemng walk, it is 
almost ulwayH to the tomb of some holy man; hence those near gieat 
cities aic must frequented, and present at times a flourishing appear* 
anec Those at a distance are made the objects of visits on particular 
days, and tire called ziyaiets, or places of pilgrimage Tlio tomb sacred 
to one sect of Mnhanitnoclans, is often abominated by an adverse sect ; 
thus when Timur was at Uainascushc took the oppoitmut^ of having 
the iKines of Jiaid, tonndci of the Jeridees dug up, and tlie grave 
filled with manure, to (xpnss hih contempt ioi its tenant The tombs 
of Christian as well as ot Muiiammedati s<iiuts, aie made objects of 
pilgrimage by the Miiiminmedans; thus the Mecca Itineracy, a curious 
guide foi the faithful iii then louriiey liom C onstantmo[>le to Mecca, 
lecommcnds a\isit, wlini at Antioch, to th< tomb of llaaret bimun, 
the well-known ^ Simon sui named btylitts by tht Byicantines, fiom 
Jim living itnino^bh at the ixtnniity of a pilliu The toDib& of the 
tfowish piophcts are uiii\eis»ully iliimed by ||lie Muliammedans as 
tombs of the 11 holy men, as ui the case ui Abiahain and Isaac, of 
«fona!i at Ninevoli, kc , and the tombs of inan> ot the Christian 
piopliets and fatheis ot tin church aic al>o mailt to Ik lung to two 
Cl tods The most icmarkable among these moiiunienta arc those to 
tilt prophet Llias, conctining whom more ti tditioiis are euxrent in the 
east than any otlni lli< Klndr Ihyas, us tiny are called, are to be 
mit with 111 everj diicition — at Atigoin, at Yaprakh, and in Kurdib- 
tan 'riiese luonu mints ai< not tombs according to the Muham- 
meduns, but resting-plai i s Tiny bclie\i that Elijah, or Elias, never 
died, and that he is still on laitb, wheie he is to remain until the 
coming of Jesus Chubt Uhey eall him Klndr, or “evergreen,” on 
account of the (icilisting life whiih In. enjoys, and by which he is 
k^ ever in a flouiihliina londttion, in a paradise which they say 
might be taken toi hiaiim itself ihe Tuikibli poets have many re- 
fiances to the same ti adit ion, and DTlerlielot relates a cunoub semi- 
historical legend concerning the same, which we regret j» too long to 
extract, Mr. liieh relates of his having been visited, when resident 
at Baghdad^ by a mund (disciple) of bultan llassan, a celebrated 
dervish, who asserted his ha\ina been and conversed with the prophet 
Elios, who accompanied him two days on the road. 

Of all the liuiftenHis pilgrimages in the east, l^fisr the most remark- 
able 16 the lemovai ctf the dead Permnsto the MesiMd, cor shnneaof 
Ah and Husdn, Caravans me constantly passing the Tigris on this 
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long journey, when the scene presented is ivvoltiiif? to a degree; the 
eudiiis are often merely a few planks rudely put together, and have 
nut been able to resist the rough roads across the IVi^siaii mountains ; 
tlie consequoneo is, that the caravan is followed by such a cloud of 
ra\'en3 and vultures, and so far-spreading a train of jackalls and 
hyienas, that lie must be a hardened man who acts as muleteer, to siieh 
a funereal convoy. Vet I ha\e seen tlicm attended even by females, 
with face and body alike wrapped up in mourning, and souls only 
alive to grief and their la>t duties. 

The next and third class of tombs are the kiimliels, or kubera, 
small quadrangular <*(Iifiees siirimmutiMl by a dome, and the origin 
from whence, apjiarently, are d<‘rivt*d tiu; imams and turbehs. Ediliees 
of this kind are sometimes piiTcc'd by four ojiposing arches, and in this 
ease, Avhen the structure is lofty and %vell- proportioned, the effeet is 
very pleasing; som<‘times two tombs of the more siinple kind arc 
placed in juxta-pusition. 

The.se sepulchral monumeutN are almost always erected with a view 
to publicity and picturesque elleet combined. They are met with 
.sometimes alone, with no otlnn* building of any kind in their neigh- 
bourhood, on the sand.-, of the sea shore; at otlier times, they oeenpy 
a g(‘ntlc‘ eniinenee on a plain; then again they are to bt‘ seen })crched 
on a peninsula of rock advancing into a river, or on stmie rude pro- 
iiiiJiitory breasting the more turbulent ocean. TIuy aro also frequc‘ntly 
|>(‘ivlied on ibe summit t>f aneit'nt tells or mounds, or on the jieak of 
iiijrh conical hills. Sucli simple edilic(‘s in such jxjsitions are strictly 
monumental — i. e., arehitectonic — a portion of the scene, and in har- 
mony with the site, and not a patch jmt upon it. The, aim (d‘ tlie 
memorial is never lo.st under the aeecssories, ami it may be truly eon- 
.'•idere<l us a single idea in stone — one, and intelligible at a look — like 
the simplicity of ilie Muhammedan faitli. 

In tlu! marches of lialylonia and C'hald(‘a, where there (‘Xist no 
building materials, either of stone (umvocmI, the moniiinenth ul* the holy 
men arc oftfin coiistruet<^d simply of reeds; and such frail strm*turcs, 
it may naturally be imnginoil, are .'ioon so many wrecks, miserable, atr 
tin* country they are to be liiund in. 

When a holy man is buried in a city, it not iinfrequently Jiappt'iis 
that his eotfin is plaeed in a detaeJied apartment, or c‘ven in a room in 
an inhabited hou.se. This is one of the most crying evils in tin; 
country. Sometimc.s, bem tiec'' and foundations ur(5 allached, hy 
which a school is ke]>f, anil that often in the same room wilJi the 
codin. Even castles liave their apartments for the dead: such are to 
be seen in the castle of Ilirelijik; and in one of olden time I visili**! in 
the Anianus, 1 found a number of arrows strew'n around. 
Muhammedan.^, like the Irish, coinmemorati! a wish or \ow', by lyin^ 
a bit of rag to the coffin- rails, or window-bars of siqmlchral chum- 
])ers, wliieh are thu.s often covered with such offerings. 

Tlie Jezidecs erect a monument to their holy dead simply of siipm*- 
stition. It is a quadrangle tapering to a point like a pyrnniifl — a form 
which represents u flame of fire, and is thought to jiro|>itiate the 
evil spirit, from whose aggressions thcFC remnants oi‘ the I'urewe.s 
always dread more tiian they hope from the mercy of a benevolent 
d'*ity. 
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After these monumental sepulchres^ the most common form of tomb 
in burial-grounds is a simple sepuldu^ stone erect at the head of" the 
grave, l^ese are frequency two sl^bs of marble, one of which is 
surmounted by a headdress similar to that which the man wore in his 
life-time. These used formerly to be solely turbans, varying with the 
rank and profession; and thus the turban peculiar to the janissaries, 
was made an object of contempt, and often struck off; now, many are 
sunnounted by the fes of the new regime, painted red. The ^ves 
of tlie women are distinguished by terminating in a sculpture, in the 
form of a mushroom. Tlie slab at the head is geuerdly adorned witli 
an inscription, the letters of which are always in relief and gi^, or 
painted black or red on a held of different coloiu*. Such inscriptions 
commence witli the Kalemah of Islamism: Uliere is no God, but 
one God, and Muhammed is his prophet this is followed by the 
name and profession of the deceased, with sometimes an exU'act from 
tlie Koran, or more generally, the sentence, “ Say a fatihah for his 
soul." Such inscrijitions arc called Telisms, wlience our talijanan. 
TJje lower slab is also frequently ornamented with a rudely sculp- 
tured ('ypross-tree, or a vase of flowers. An additional slab also fn;- 
qucntly advances from the foot of these monuments, in the centre of 
which, a slight hollow is hewn, and the rain-drops being collected 
in this funerri-chulice, serve to refresh the birds during the summer 
heats. 

The erect position of the stone is considered as an emblem of the 
spiritual aseensioii of the dead. Such a position is hence, among the 
Muhammedniis, rendered peculiar to themselves, and uol^ permitted to 
the Christipiis, who are only allowed a flat slab, on which, besides 
various inscriptions and sculptured insignia of tmle, are sometimes to 
be ^en a decapitated head, held in the arms of the tenant of the grave. 
The Jews, howc*ver, have peculiar solid massive tombs. 

Some tombs have the circumference of the grave in masoniy, some- 
what similai* to an ancient sarcophagus, the upper piu*t of whieli is 
without a liil, and leaves exposed the earth which covers the Ixuly, 
and on wliieli flowers arc often cultivated. The most simple form of 
tomb of this kind is wlien rudely formed of tour slabs covered with 
inscriptions. 

Sometimes the erect slab at the head of tlie tomb is surplonted by a 
pillow seven to eight feet high ; and tliis, in country jdaces, is repre- 
sented by a small circular shaft, only at times flattened in the centre 
to receive an inscription, and barely rising two or three feet out of 
tlie ground, like the stem of a stunted plant, and bearing the usual 
turban on tlic summit. The Mulianuuedan is coiTied to his grave in 
his head-dress; and in life and in deatli, never parts with what be 
considers as tlie sacred type of his faith. 

In the East, as elsewhere, the most simple form of tomb is a raised 
mound of earth, sometimes naked, but at others, covcripd w'ith green 
sod, or by a few stones thrown carelessly on the spot, When'a man 
has been murdered, or a helpless stranger has perished by the road- 
side, cadi passer-by adds a few stones, till tlie corpse is covered.. This 
practice originates in a dread, common to mankind, tliat the spintual- 
ized form of the deceased may haunt the spot of an early or a violent 
death, or a tomb unsanctifled by friendship or the forms of reli- 
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gion.* A more or less imperious Mief in the spiritu^ reappearance of 
the dead oa earth, is common to all nations of men ; and ^though un- 
doubtedly without foundation in fact, still, what comes home to the 
minds of all, must liave some remote origin in timth; and the belief 
in spirits may, philosophically considered, be not improbably t!ie first 
glimpse of a sense or power, only imperfectly given to us hero below, 
of entering into communion with spirituiil existences. It is admitted 
tliat such a power is conferred ujion us After death, why may not the 
sense of its existence be sometimes faintly sliudowed forth during life- 
time? 

The Muhammedan shews a degree of respect for the dead very 
unfrequent in this country'; for, however i>oor and friendless, may be 
the tenant of a grave, his remains arc never disturbed, nor made to 
give place to a new comer. It is from this (Mrcumstiuice, that tlie 
burial-grounds attaiiv so vast an extent. Tbi y also, sometimes, bury 
on spai'e land, wdtliin tJio precincts ol‘ a town; and there are some old 
cities, as Kskishehr, on the Sangarius, where tliere are ns many 
cemeteries as liouses. The Mulkannnedan is always buried with his 
head towards Mecca, from a superstition of a little intellectual cha- 
racter; he also sleeps in the same position, for fear i>f hffing overtaken 
by death, iii a posture, iinfavourahle to his future welfare. 

The claims to iiitenist in Oriental tombs we have seen, arc more 
frecpiently derived from situation, tlian from any mm’itrieious orna- 
ments. It is also a constant practice, as also obtained among the 
ancients, to bury the dead by the road-siihs in order to procure the 
prayers of the passer-by. It is a mute, hut r locpu^nl appeal to the 
wayfarer — from the pilgrim at rest below, to the jnigriui still on his 
v\ay — and which addresses itself to^him in tin* nresses of the woods, 
in the solitude of the plain, and even in the wide and still expanse of 
the desert, and with peojilc of .so religious a <*ast cd’ mind as the 
Muhammedans, seldom fails to awaken the feelings ami prayers whieli 
it was intended to suggest. 

There is, in a solitary grave, wlmn accidentally met with in the 
wide expanse of a desert, u pow'cr to awaken tin; i'eelings which is 
• piite remarkable. It i.s no uncoininoii thing to travel ft)r the greater 
part of a day over the wildernes.', without se^'ing a li\iiig being, a 
tent, or a tree, and .‘‘uddenly to stumble, upon a lone and isolated grave*. 
'llieTc is a feeling of extreme desolation in sncli a sepulchre; the 
reproach of the childj’cn of I.srael to thcar pntriareh, “ Is it hr*caii.‘*e 
there were no graves in Kgypt thjit thou Imst taken us to die in the 
wilderness?” comes forcibly to mind, for there is sociality cv(ak in 
death; and in such a situation, lying far away from all liahitalionH, 
and beyond the verge of humanity, a grave appears like the la*^t link 
between the world of the living and the world of spirits. ^ 

In the same deserts, the Arab often marks the grave of his connlry- 
inan by a single stick. Such, generally, support the tdhu ing of a hit 
of rag or cloth, and sometimes tresses of hair, wliioh it is d<*sccratioii 
to touch. This once happened unintentionally to ii)ys<‘lf. I visited 

** Horace (i., ode 2S) alludes to this, when he says the vant of a small [iment 
of a little dust confines you near (he shore of Matioa, and prevents your admission 
to the Elysian fields. 
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a IJedwin cemetery, not far from the banks of the Euphrates, where 
there was a newly-made grave, and on it, the offering of* a woman’s 
head of hair, 1 stopped for a moment to contemplate it, when there 
was not a human being visible for miles around, but the next day it 
was gone. 

So great is the veneration of the Arab of the desert for graves, that 
he has even consecrated unreal or imaginary sepulchres to the dead. 
Deserts, where the sands rise and fall like the sea, are not to he met 
with, excc‘j)t in works of a purely imaginative chai’acter, as in the 
Letters of Lucius Piso, from Palniyrn; and moving sands are very 
rare. Such, however, do occur in a few particular spots — genci’ally 
collections of small hillocks, constantly shifting their place and number, 
but remaining in the same general locality. These are objects of 
superstition lo the Arab, who calls them tlie graves* of the sons of 
Isliniuel, and considers them to mark the scene of some murderous 
conflict. 

In the inarch of a karavan, it is customary to bury the dead by the 
wayside; and 1 have known a poor mother, with her bosom di‘ied up 
by fatigue and privation, carry the corpse of her infant for hours, 
loath to tell the secret, which must entail a perpetual separation. 

The Tiirkoinaiis, and other wandering tribes in the East, always 
observe sociality in their burial-places. They have no fixed places of 
abo<lc, but move, with the necessity of feeding their flocks, to the 
mountain pastures in summer, and the low marshes in winter; but 
certain spots are chosen for the summer and winter burial-places. 
Such graves are generally adorned with bulbous plants, or the dafibdil, 
which cover them wdth fiow'crs in the early spring; as at Constanti- 
nople, an almost perpetual spring is kept up by a various show of 
flowers. Tliis latter is, however, hut a meretricious tribute to the 
dead, more emblematic of a iiaid solicitude tluui of a friend’s affection; 
but De Lamartine was eajitivatcd by tliis attention of hireling der- 
vislics, and expressed it, as the obligation of remembrance, immortal 
among the MuSSulinen. 

Ill more favoured s[)ots in western Asia, where an aged Climar 
throws its gigantic shadows over the greensward, or where n bubbling 
fountain arrests the stc})s of the thirsty traveller, a few unadorned 
gr.aves arc sure to^be found; they are the tombs of those who have 
perished there, homeless and unknown. The wide extent of the 
cypress-groves, wliich cover the burial-grounds around the metro- 
])oliS, are well known. These trees are private property; and it 
IS the sorest aflliction that can visit a person to be obliged to sell 
them; yet so gr^^at has been the dearth that sometimes visits the capital, 
that it has required an imperial edict, to prevent the almost total 
desti^etion of these funereal forests. They certainly present a most 
impressive scene. Trees are everywdierc powerful speakers, but the 
melancholy cypress peculiarly vies in solemnity with the grave; it 
sluidows it in its silent speech, it tells of the dead below', and of the 
hand which found a mournful jdeasurc in planting it. Its spire-like 
summit ^is(^s as an emblem of immortality; and hence it is, that it 
has always been the living expression — beloved by Pagan, Jew, 
iVluhammedan, and Christian alike — of an idea equally sacred to an 
unreal, as well us to a real faith. 
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A 

What, will you mfpce a yoaoker of me ? Shall I not take inioc ease in mine 
inn, but I shall have my pocket picked ?**^Shak8Pea]I£. 

XXVL 

Having still considerable leisure at his disposal, Elliston felt no incli- 
nation for an immediate return to London. The weather continued 
unusually fine, and autumn had descended on the romantic district of 
Derbyshire in that fulness of grace, whicli equally distinguishes this 
season of tlie year, by the richness of aspect ns by the abundance of 
its bounty. It was just at this time, also, that Klliston had received 
a letter from liis wife, written in tliat truly alfectionate and sen.sible 
tone, which the present moment was so well calculated to assist, in the 
generosity of its puriK)se. Full of aifection, but not unmixed by well- 
directed reproof, Elliston read over sundry times its unanswerable 
contents, till a temper of scntkncntality crept over him, not unusual 
to such constitutions as lu.s, which they who arc subject to them, 
would be fain persuaded arc of a vei*y intrinsic nature. A j)seu- 
donjrmous self-examination took possession of him ; and as he wan- 
dered this morning along the de(divou8 paths of Dove Dale, he 
pondered awhile on the home-truths that had just been presented 
to him; and having arraigned some of those infirmities, to which we 
have had occasion frequently to allude, with the impartiality of 
llousseau himself, and rhapsodized aloud to no inconsidcnibh! effect, 
he came to the conclusion that he was about one of the most worthless 
fellows in his Majesty’s dominions. Having done so much — though, 
like Jonathan Wild, there wjis no one by to applaud him — he con- 
sidered that he had done quite enough. Confession is certainly one 
halt of amendment; and as this half lie had so liberally satisfiiMl, the 
remaining took no part at all in this act of sentin^nt, but, like a man 
who had compounded with his creditors, he opened a fr<*.sh ledger and 
felt himself at once at liberty to run in debt at the first coiivenient 
opportunity. 

Elliston aiTived on the following’ day at Derby; and the odour of yes- 
terday being still powerful upon him, lie avoided what is called the head 
inn; and after a short reconnoitre, entered a smaller house of oiilx rtaiii- 
ment on the verge of the town, where he determined to take uf> his 
quarters for the night. Here he soon ingratiated himself witli his land- 
lord — a habit he delighted to indulge in; and having despatched a hasty 
repast, invited his ncw-foiiud friend to partake the bottle which had been 
just set before him. Tlie said landlord was nearly as bulky as the tuii 
of Heidelberg; and as it w^ould require consequently about as much to 
fill liim, Elliston conceived he miglit have made too unrem uncrating a 
bargain; but as this personage was really a merry fellow, and a bit of a 
wag, Elliston did not despair of his own ca])aeity, at least, in a bibulous 
acceptation. He soon discovered, however, tlie j)oor man had more 
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wives than he knew what do with; for although, not to perplex the 
reader, he liad but one, yet was she one too many, so that the present 
moment was in fiict the first he had had for many a day, for the mani- 
festation of that thorough good humour so natural to l^m. Tliough 
in the i)resence of his landlord, Elhston soon found he had calculated 
without his host; for the good man’s volubility was of that extent, 
that lie fairly chattered our hero dumb, w ho had as much chance wuth 
him in the race, as sound with light. But as our traveller could not 
consent entirely to renounce the hero, he at least took the lead in the 
bottle — a part whicli his landlord, for many reasons, was not displeased 
in resigning to him, for the liquor, though passing under the denomi- 
nation noticed at the door, “ Neat Wines,” was, in fact, a compound 
greatly in circulation at this period of the war — namely, a composition 
of gin, treacle, blacking, and tobacco, or, in politer words, old crusted 
port.” On producing a second and even a third bottle of this delect- 
able electuai*y, the landlord was not unnaturally beguiled into the 
joint praise of the qualities of his cordial and the judgment of his 
guest, declaring tliat the squire on the hill never drank any other 
when he met the judges of assize, exultingly <lisplaying not only the 
bee’s-wing, but the very l)ees themselves, who, in community with 
sundry smaller flies, had been carefully corked in at the bottling of 
this remarkable vintage. But society will sweeten the coarsest fai*e; 
and as our traveller w’as, in truth, greatly diverted with his new 
acquaintance, the sitting was still prolonged, w’hen the shrill notes of 
the. landlady suddenly recalled her husband to fresh duties, iif the 
arrival of other customers at the Red Cow.” Left to himself and 
the grcnitor ]wt of the third bottle of the old crusted port^ EUiston 
took refuge in his sentimentality of yesterday; and drawing his wife’s 
letter from Ins pocket, moistened sentence after sentence wdth the re- 
maining buini)ers, so that, at length, heart, head, and stomach being 
in one common state of insiun*ectioii, he retired — widely from his 
custom — ^to an early bed. 

And now, spirit of time-honoured Radclifte — shade of ‘‘wonder- 
working Lewis,” descend u]>on our humble efforts in the “ new scenes 
and eliangea ” of our homely history, which wc fear must else be most 
unworthily recorded. 

A deep sleep w|;s the immediate consequence of the “drugged 
posset” so liberally indulged in by our graceless wanderer, when about 
the eliime of midnight, as nearly as he could guess, he was awakened 
by a sharp click at the lock of his apai*tment, followed immediately by a 
long-drawn creek of hinge, which left hut little doubt in respect of some 
intruder. The moon was shining fully on the casement, which was di- 
rectly opposite the foot of his bed; hut a lai*go folding screen had been 
placed^ nearly midway of the room, for tlic purpose, no doubt, of obscur- 
ing the morning sun, for the apartment was entirely destitute of hang- 
ings, and between this scrc-en and the window was the door. The 
creek ing from behind was presently repeated, at those abrupt intervals, 
denoting the stealthy action of approach. EUiston listened — sleep had 
sobered him, and some little fear, perhaps, added quickness to his 
faculties. He listened, and distinctly heard the whispering of two 
persons, whose shadow the moon’s fulness thi'ew strongly on the side 
wall. Still in breathless attention, EUiston remained motionless; the 
whispering was resumed, and he now caught the very words which 
were passing. 
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‘‘ Afraid! Wliat folly! He’s asleep, I tell you; go-go!” 

I cannot!” was the reply. ^ 

EUiston felt convinced the second voice was that of a woman, and 
being at once impressed their object was no less than to cut liis thrAit, 
(for no one contemplates simple robbery in the dead of night, without 
this adagio accompaniment,) lie was hesitating whether his paciiic 
course were the wisest he could pursue, when again he heard — 

‘^He sleeps! I tell you again, he sleeps! Wliy, he (h*ank two 
bottles, they say. Come — come, ’tis soon done !” 

Oh, I cannot!” again responded the female; I should die if ,he 
were to awake.” 

Add I shall die, whether or no,” sighed the terrified comedian. 

Come— come!” stiU uiged the man from behind; ‘‘ why, he snores 
—hark!” at which moment, EUiston raised his eyes from the bed* 
clothes, and saw clearly the figures of the speakers. They were in 
the instantaneous act of stepping forward, when by an involuntary im- 
pulse, EUiston sprang from liis bed, and rushing to the spot, daaped, 
with a mingled shout of terror and triumph, the waist of the advancing 
female, who uttering a shriek which might have awakened the occu- 
piers of a cemetery, fell on her knees before him. 

The clattering hauUversement thus suddenly produced (for other 
articles had been overthrown besides the lady), the clamour of the parties 
engaged, at once raised the -whole establishment of the “ Red Cow.” 
ElUston, with no other attire than that which usage has deemed suffi- 
cient to the tenant of a pair of dicets, was stiU holding in convulsive 
exultation, his fainting victim, when the fat landlord, scarcely in a 
mor^ producible state, (“ with his rib by his side,” whose voluminous 
nightcap almost buried her vixen visage,) tumbled into the apartment. 

Here let the contretems be elucidated — here let that strong circum- 
stantial evidence be disentangled, by which, in the absence of proof posi- 
tive, it is set down that wc may legally convict innocent parties of most 
abominable offences. The event which had so inopportunely broken 
up the tete-a-tete of EUiston and his landlord over their crusted port, 
on the previous afternoon, was the arrival of a commercial traveller 
and his lady, whose purpose it was to remain that night at the inn. 
These neiy guests, who had been previously apprised of their dormi- 
tory, having well supped, at the hour of midniglit, were about to retire. 
Unfortunately, however, tlie room occupied by EUiston, was one through 
which it was necessaiy to proceed, before reaching the other in question, 
and he having retired, as we have already noticed, at an early liour, was 
consequently at this time in bed.* The unforeseen di>smay which now 
assailed the commercial gentleman’s good lady, whose nerves at aU 
times were subject to great excitation, at passing through an apart- 
ment in which there was a man positively abed, had given rise to the 
whole of this common-law evidence of criminal intent, which could 
leave no doubt on the minds of any highly respectable jury, and which 
had so unwittingly exposed our hero in a situation in which wc blush 
ever to have discovered him. But having now hurried liim bi|^k 
again to liis disordered couch, in which we trust he will bury liis 
shameless countenance from the light of day, and carried the half 
expiring lady in safety to the inner sanctuary, we will drop the curtain 
on the scene altogether, in the hope that either shame wiR induce 
him for ever after to avoid her sight, or that he will prepare him- 
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self, by the crowing of the cock, with one of those fine speeches, by 
which he has ever been^ distinguished, in making the amende 
honorable, 

>h 

[Albina Jane Martyn Elliston, bom lOth of March, 1808, in Stratford Place: 
godmothers, Albina Conntess of Buckinghamshire and Lady Jane Aston.] 

XXVIL 

Scai'cely had Elliston resumed his duties at Drury Lane, when he 
involved himself in a war of words with the proprietors of his ancient 
ally, “ The Mirror,” but more particularly with all the world’s ac- 
quaintance, the late Tom Hill. The MiiTor” (if we may*foe par- 
doned a common-place joke) liad presumed to cast reflections on 
Elliston’s tragedy, which the self-esteem of the aggrieved party, of 
course, set down as scandalum magnatvm. In fact, this journal had 
travelled a little out of the direct path of criticism, by indulging in a 
few tart personalities affecting the actor. As Dryden’s criticism, it 
was no longer “ the majesty of - a queen, but as Rymer’s, the ferocity 
of a tyrant.”* Among other things, it had stated that Elliston had of 
late acquired a habit of stretching his mouth from ear to ear, resem- 
bling one of those Dutch toys, denominated nut-crackers, and it had 
also gone so far as to question our hero’s terms of intimacy with the 
Latin tongue, by the imputation of a false quantity in the word 
** marital,” &c. &c. In respect of the former, all the nuts, of course, 
fell to the share of the public, who mightily enjoyed the absurd sensi- 
tiveness of the man who could quarrel with another for cracking 
nuts only because he himself luul hazd eyes” — and in respect of the 
latter, the “ marital” quantity^ the actor might have been content to 
take his correction, in good part, from the critics, as in the marital 
quality^ he had lately been so signally chastened by his exemplary 
wife. 

We will not here trouble our readers with any part of the epistolary 
matter on either side — suffice to say, as may well be imagined, the 
player got the worst of it, by the simple fact of being laughed at for 
his pains, whilst he aflbrded the literary loomsman, Thomas Hill, a 
stock of the raw tattle material, which, with an industry so peculiar 
to him, he manufactured into a very marketable commodity, and was 
moreover himself raised, for the Ikst time, on the pedestal of a hcro.f 

On the 26th of May (1808), the admired Miss Pope made her fare- 
well curtsey on Drury Lane stage, after a service of fifty-two yeai*s, 
during which, with the single interruption of the season 1775, owing 
to some difference with Garrick, she had never acted at any other 
theatre. For her final benefit she selected the part of my Lady Du* 
herly^ in Colman’s comedy of “ The Heir at Law;” the receipts of the 
house being 482/. 


An expression of Malone. 

t Mr. Thomas Hill was born at Lancaster on the 2nd of May, 1760, and died, at 
his chambers in the Adelphi, on the 20tk of December, 1840. As seTeral bio- 
graphical notices of this gentleman have so lately appeared in the public prints, it 
ivill be unnecessary to append any in this place. The uncertainty as to the period 
of his birtfi, and his still “ immortal youth” had been a long hackneyed joke 
amongst his immediate friends, so that like the bard of England, he might be said 
to have been “ not of an age, but for all time.” 
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In 1756, Garrick produced a piece enticed Lilliput,” which was 
acted by children, with the exception certainly of GtUUver himself, 
which was performed by the full grown Mr. Bransby, a gentleman 
whose atliletic form was well calculated to produce a striking contrast 
to the inhabitants of “ MUdetido” Mr, Pope, the father of our 
heroine, who kept a hair-dresser’s shop, adjoining tlic “ Ben Jonson’s 
Head,” in Little Russell-street, was barber in ordinary to the theatre, 
and had introduced his daughter Jane, then twelve years of age, to the 
notice of Mr. Garrick, who was so pleased by the few specimens she 
gave of dramatic ability, that he immediatel)( assigned to the little 
demoiselle the part of Ltzd^ Flimnap^ and, moreover, entrusted her 
with a sparkling epilogue written for the occiision. Three years after, 
when oidy fifteen. Miss Pope w'as announced for Corintuiy in “ The 
Confederacy,” as a young gentlewoman, her first appearance.” Her 
reception was higldy encouraging, and Iicr acting well nigh merited 
that abundant applause w'hich the generosity of the public so liberally 
bestowed. She had v(uy early attracted the attention of that cele- 
brated actress Mrs. Clive, whose friendship and regard speedily fol- 
lowed, and with whom she lived on the most intimate terms until that 
lady’s death, which took place in 1785.* 

On the morning after our debutante's appearance in the part of 
Corinna^ she received the following from her esteemed companion and 
adviser: — 

My deae young FaiENn, — saw you last night. You acted with 
great and deserved approbation; but should you to-morrow night 
exceed your first endeavour, he not disappointed should you meet 
with less encouragement. Remember all, last night, were friends 
ready-made — ^to-morrow you ai‘e to commence forming new ones 
amongst strangers, who though I sincerely hope will ultimately become 
as warm as those from whom you have just parted, yet they will see 
you and approve you before they otFer you a direct testimony of their 
favour. Be not disheartened, for I should regret that sueli merits as 
yours were not put to tlic test at once; — ^but be not disheartened, nor 
fancy the comparative coldness with whi di you will be met, proceeds 
from ill will, but that it is rather attention to your acting, with the 
view of testifying the truth of all that your friends have said of you. 
Many a young actor has been destroyed by this precise ordeal, because 
liaving previously ran away with the idea that their friends alone had 
any judgment in the matter, have faneJed the reception tlicy had sub- 
secjuently mot with from strangers, *had been the effect of malice and 
ill-nature. With this caution, 1 trust that in a month you will be 
safely landed on the shores of public favour — I am sure if you do 
justice to your merits, you will, and this act of justice is near at hand. 
My little assistance shall not be wanting in any way which may be 
serviceable to you; and 1 sliall contrive to be at Drury Lane when 
you repeat the character. Believe me, my dear young friend, I wish 
you every success, and a long life to enjoy it. I am too old to be 

• Miss Pope was executrix and residuary legatee under the will of Sirs. Clive, 
Mr. Rafltor (Mrs. Clive’s brother) having a life inUTest in the property. Mrs. 
Clive passed her latter days at Little Strawberry 11111, near tlie villa oi Horace 
Walpole. 

Cibber wrote his comedy of the “ Refusal,” at Strawberry Hill, then a small 
place, which he hired of Lord Bradford’s coachman. 
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jealous of you, therefore may be trusted were I liable to such frailty; 
but 1 am not without vanity, and it is the vanity of on ardent desire 
that aU 1 have foretold of you may oonie to pass. God bless you, my 
dear child.” 




Success and well-earned applause were the result of Miss Pope’s 
second appearance. Mi-s. Clive seemed rendered happy for the re- 
mainder of her days, a great part of which, it may be well imagined, 
was devoted to the instruction of the youthful actress, who repaid her 
with that gratitude of heart, which we will not invidiously say is no 
current coin in the trade of an actor, but is in rare circulation under 
any denomination of society. 

Miss Pope, as it is well known, became ultimatdy all that her 
friend had predicted, — a most accomplished aii;ist. In the latter part 
of her career, she had been importuned by her managers to play Mrs. 
Heidelberg, a part which she had never studied in her earlier days, 
and felt now totally unequal to attempt. It happened that at this 
time (1802), Lord Harcourt, who had tdways been amongst the fore- 
most of Miss Pope’s admirers, dispatched to her the following note>— 

Lord Harcourt has just received tlie king’s command to notify to 
Miss Pope, that his Majesty has directed the ‘ Clandestine Moniage’ 
for Thursday next; and lias also, by his Majesty’s order, informed Mr. 
Kemble that it is his pleasure Miss Pope sliould play the character of 
Mrs, HeideV}erg on that occasion.” 

This was enclosed in the following from his lordship. 

“ Madam, — To a woman of your discernment, the contents of the 
enclosed note will be liighly flattering, though, at the same time, 
possibly embarrassing. The case is this. Last night, At the Queen’s 
house, where your theatricid talents are frequently mentioned, a wish 
was expressed that you should play Mrs, Heidelberg before their 
Majesties on Thursday next, to which I observed to the king, that 
however honoured and happy you must ever be in obeying his 
Majesty’s pleasure, yet 1 believed that you had never yet studied the 
part, and doubted the possibility of your being ready in it by the time. 
The king seemed to assent; but I have just now received a letter 
from the Princess Elizabeth, in which her R. H. says, ‘ I have received 
the king’s commands to inform you that if you can contrive that Miss 
Popej^oll play Mrs, Heidelberg on Thursday, he would be delighted; 
and I^rd Harcourt may tell lier from me, observed the king, that she 
is the only person who can act it, since we have lost Mrs. Clive.’ 

“ Harcourt.” 

To which communication Miss Pope replies: — 

** My Lord,— You well know my grateful sentiments in respect of 
their Majesties. No subject has ever loved and honoured them more 
than myself; and this, alas! in my declining day, is the only instance 
in which I have been unable to the great delight of obeying them. 
The undertaking would be a tragedy, and not a comedy, for, bdieve 
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me, I should die in the attempt — my deaf lord, it would kill «ic. 
My powers ore scarcely equal to it at any time; but for Thurs- 
day, I tremble at the very contemplation of it. The managers 
have frequently of late urged me to this,, with time for stU^; bulf I 
have taken it into my poor head, that the critics would Iro soured 
against me, and 1 might lose the little fame I have obtained— perhaps, 
in some measure, the good opinion of theii* Majesties. I tremble again 
at what I have written — I know I should not have said so much — ^my 
duty tells me, I should not; but should their Majesties graciously be 
pleased to see me play the part at any other time, I will make instant 
preparation to obey them. My memory, to say nothing of my other 
humble qualities, is not so lively as when I was eighteen, and my lord, 
I am an old woman now. If his Majesty wauld make me a peeress, 
I could not do it. Oh ! my dear, dear lord, send me a pardon under 
the great seal, or I sludl never leave home again. 

I have the honour to be, your lordship’s most humble servant, 



On the 6th of May (1802) the cflbrt was made, and Mias Pope 
played the part before their Majesties. She succeeded to the uiidivided 
opinion of the whole liouse — “ never had the character been acted with 
better effects,” said one of the journals of the day, ‘‘ not even by the 
regretted Mrs. Clive.” Lord Harcourt called, the following morn- 
ing, on Miss Pope, to congratulate her on having so highly delighted 
the king, observing he had never seen his Majesty in better spirits. 

«« Knew she could do it — knew she could do it,” repeated tlie monarch 
frequentl}', during the representation of the comedy, lung, thet 
original Lord Ogleljy^ quitted the stage on the 24th of the same month, 
and the “ Chmdestine Marriage ” remained on the shelf for a consi- 
derable time from this period. 

The suggestions of Mr. Phipps in respect of Elliston’s new abode, 
appear to have had hut little weight with him, for he had now entered 
on the house in Stratford-place, which he fitted up not extravagantly, 
for, in fact, it never was thorougjiily furnished; but the vanity of the 
comedian was thus far fluttered, in calling so spacious a residence his 
own, and placing Mrs. EUiston in a position which he still pertina- 
ciously believed would advance her professional interest with the 
fashlbnable world. These advantages, if such they might be called, 
fell fortunately to the share of a woman of correct feeliug and due 
discrimination; and though it still remained a question whether Strat- 
ford-place were the fittest spot for the object of a dancing academy, 
yet the deportment and conduct of Mrs. l^liston acquired to her nciw 
friends, whilst no one could be more secure than herself in retaining 
those she had already numbered. 

Elliston’s benefit in this season was a very brilliant occasion. He 
had chosen “ Much Ado About Nothing,” with the popular afterpiece 
“ Tekeli.” On this night he was more than usually happy in the part 
of Bmedicty and Mrs. Jordan equally excelled herself in Beatrice. 
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They each acted in tlieir best style, and scarcely ever had an audience 
been more delighted — so much rank and fashion had rarely before 
attended a benefit. Mrs. Jordan was complimented by an elegant 
odie, which ^pfiearcd two days afterwards in the Morning Post. 

At the close of the Drury Lane season, Elliston proceeded on an 
engagement to Dublin, where he found his attraction by no means 
equal to his expectations. In a letter to his wife, he says, “ I was 
tossed about for twenty-six hours. On leaving the coach at Shrews- 
bury, being anxious immediately to proceed, 1 ordered a chaise, but 
was told they had no horses at the first post-house — at the second and 
third, T received similar answers. I was greatly distressed, for it was 
u point with me to reach Oswestry without delay. You will be 
amused at my expedient. Summoning a diplomatic look into iny 
countenance, I demanded instantly to be conducted to the mayor, 
declaring that I had dispatches for the Duke of Richmond, and that 
if horses were not immediately supplied, the affair would come at once 
under the consideration of the secrcdaiy of state. ‘ Shew me to the 
mayor!* said I. ‘ He is in bed, sir,* was the reply — ‘ seriously ill.’ 
‘ Then I shall be sure to find him at home — my business is as much 
of life tuid death as his own. Shew me to the mayor, or supply the 
horses.’ My manner and words had the desired effect — horses were 
provided, apd witliin twenty minutes, I was off again. 

I have one assurance to give you, at which I know you will be 
pleased. Since leaving London, 1 have led, in all respects, a most 
correct life— had you been at my elbow, I could not have behaved 
better — ^but I am now and then sadly hipped, and am not ashamed to 
confess, a little ‘ liome sick.’ ” 

Ellistou’s next letter was from Edinburgh. 

“ Last Monday,” says he, “ I played at Liverpool, Panglos and 
“/low Juans Tuesday, the Venetian Outlaw and the Singles; Wed- 
aiesday, Leon, with ‘ Of Age To-morrow;’ Thursday, at PiTston, the 
Singles and Silvester Daggerwood. 1 then travelled two hundred 
miles, and acted on Saturday, at Edinburgh, Octavian, with ‘ Of Age 
To-morrow.’ 1 have here iiuulo ample amends for my failure at 
Dublin (for I can call it no less) — my reception was quite an hurrah! 
I have already remitted 610/. to my bankers, and have still this place, 
Glasgow and Manchester, to pillage. But who can tell how long this 
tide of popularity will last — this aura popularis — whether tide or gale, 
mutation is the nature of* both. If God preserve my life, and give 
me fortitude to pursue the purpose of my hopes, our happiest days are 
yet to come, though I myself may pass into comparative obscurity. 
Believe me I feel at greater distance from home than four himdred 
miles, when I tliink of you and ray family. I do not pretend to give 
you any description of this romantic city — ^it would far exceed my 
limits; but I ntust not omit mentioning that I have been introduced 
to some of the Scotch professors, who have distinguished me by great 
kindness. The literary class of Edinburgli constitutes its aristocracy 
— there is no better society, nor should there be. This is highly 
iioiiourable to the Scotch character. 

“ I suppose all are in high spirits in London at the news from 
Portugal — “Vimicra!” and the dispatches of Sir Arthur ‘Wellesley. 
W V shall have a long drama yet in that country.” 
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When Elliston was at Glasgow, in the course of this uortlieru trip, 
he dined on one occasion in the public room of an inn, in which' there 
was an elderly Scotch gentleman, who liad already taken his mid-day 
meal, and was quietly enjoying his tumbler of whisky -toddy. Hia 
exterior was not prepossessing. He wore a short sandy wig, which 
the temperature of many seasons, and the animal caloric of* the 
wearer, had so puckered up, that it came scarce midway of his pole, 
wliicli was about us red as a brick-bat. He had lost an eye, and by a 
singular incidence, every alternate tooth, so that his capacious jaws 
resembled a kind of tusky portcullis, which led to the citadel ^ his 
stomach. His cravat was narrow and loose, for his neck was of 
amazing dimensions. But tlie stranger soon discovered better qualities 
than a comely exterior, for he was thoroughly good-natured, and 
extremely communicative. In EliLston, he had met witli no uncon- 
genial spirit — thijy soon entered into faniilinr conversation ; and having 
brought their rummers to one common table, were tout franc “ tis 
thick as thieves.” 

Here they sat together, hob and knob, for a considerable time. 
Since his arrival in the north, Elliston had serv(‘(l a steady apprentice- 
.‘'hip to tlie mountain dew, and might fairly be considered nearly out 
of Jiis time; but in this, he found equally his inferiority to his present 
companion as^ to his liost of llie ‘‘Red Cow,” for he had already finished 
a pint, (a Scotch i)iut, be it reiuembored,) and wjis still hard at work. 
At length, after a hearty burst of morri incut on the part of the* 
stranger, he thre\v liimself back into his chair, lind delilierately draw- 
ing forth his watch, said, 

“ And so, you’re a stage-actor, you tell me. Peidiaps yeVe ac- 
quainted with Harry Johnston ?” To this Elliston, having made 
Ills companion ass<!nt, proceeded — 

“ Weel, weel; and now, Sir, I’ve to tell yon one thing more. 1 
have passed twa pleasant hours — vary pleasant hours in your society; 
within twauty minuits, d’ye mind, from this time, I sliall be sa drunk, 
wi’na be able to utter one word, and I just think it nglit to tuk 
the present opportunity, while I’m noo intelligible, of telling ye who 1 
am. My name is Scaficld, and I live five gufle miles awa’ from 
Gljisgow, and 1 shall walk ev’ry foot on’t, this vary night, and I’ll 
just come and see if you’re as brave a lad as Harry Johnston, to- 
morrow night, for I’ll come and sec ye act, and my family shall sec 
yc act too.” Having made this speech, Mr. Scaficld again betook 
himself to the whisky. He wSi^ verily as good as his word; within 
twenty minutes, he was no more, for in a last effort to keep up the 
lire, off went the wig, and he rolled from his chair, “taking the 
measure of an unmade grave.” P^lliston- here called aloud for the 
\vaiter; but to his surprise, Handy seemed to take but little notice 
of the prostrate North Briton, only remarking, “Eh! as sure as deetli, 
it’s na’ but Mr. Seafield — he’ll walk hame to-night, I warrant ye; but 
you’d better let him bide — ^he’s used to it, and we’re all used to it 
here.” 

On the following night, Elliston acted Bcicour, His friend Seafield 
was in tliis instance, also, as good as his word. There he was in the 
tlieatrc amongst the earliest comers — his polished sconce, like a half- 
peeled orange — ^there he was, and about him, two fine strapping lasses,. 
Ins daughters, and the gude wife, Mrs. Scaficld, to boot. Elliston had 
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no opportunity of again meeting his eccentric companion, as he quitted 
Glasgow within three days from this occurrence. 

Not to mention the days when kings themselves condescended to 
turn playwrights — ^when Charles the Second altered an incident in the 
plot, of Dryden’s “ Aurungzebe,” it is enough that, at this period of 
oiir history, by the liberal patronage of George the Third, theatricals 
were in a flourishing state, and particularly in the provinces — ^not 
merely in those considerable cities and towns, to which we have had 
occasion to allude, but in obscurer country places, many of which, 
eithes in barn or booth, contrived to have their circuit-going come- 
dians, while in Ijondon it was still the fashion to go to the play;’* so 
that at this time, the words of the critic in the days of Garrick and 
Mncklin, were in equal force —namely, tliat England hud four estates, 
tlic King, the Lords, ^ the Commons, and the Players. 

Of strollers, there is a curious anecdote, rehiting to the remote 
period of 1587, not generally known: — wh(*n the Spanish Armada 
was hovering on the const, a company of vagrant actors w'Ci'e perform- 
ing a piece, called “ Sampson,” in a booth, at Penryn; and the enemy 
liiiving silently landed a body of men, were making their way, at 
night, to burn the town, when fortunately, at that instant, the players 
liaving let Sampson loose on the Philistines, the srmnd of drums, 
trumpets, and shouts created such a tremendous hubbub, that the 
Spaniards fancied the, whoh*, town, with lieelzebub at their back, were 
pouring down upon them, and immediately turning tail, scampered 
otl‘ to their sliips. Tliis anecdote, will doubtless remind tlie reader of 
tin* amusing incident in “ Tom Jones,” where the driun of the puppet 
>]iOwmaii, so terrified poor Partridge, that lie fancied the Chevadier, 
Jenny Cameron and all the rebels were at hand, and that his dying 
hour was come. 

III 17J3, an itinerant company of comedians ]>rocecd(»d even to the 
Inland of Jamaii‘a, and actually realized a large sum of money by 
acting. They received 370 pistoles, the first night of “The Beggar’s 
Opera,” but within the space of tw'^o months, they Jiad buried their 
/W/y, Mrs, l:<lammahin^ Filch ^ and two others of the gang. Tlic gen- 
tlemen of the island, for some time, took their turns upon the stage, 
to keep at least the diversion alive; but this did not last long, for 
within two months more, there iverc but one old man, a Imy and a 
woman of the original company, surviving. Tlie party had died either 
by the distemper of the country, or the effects of rum punch, a beverage 
so frequently Intal to new comers. The shattered remains of the crew, 
with upwards of 1^000 pistoles in bank, embarked for Carolina, to join 
another company at CJiarlestown; but they also perished, having been 
cast away on the voyage! 

Hod Jeremy Collier lived in these days, he scarcely could have 
failed noticing this, as an instance of the just wrath of heaven at the 
sinfulness of stage plays.* 

* Collier’s anger, however, appears to have been directed against the abuses of 
the stage, for he does allow that the wit of man cannot invent more efficacious 
means of encouraging virtue and depressing vice, than the drama. 

Erratum. — The allusion made to the “ Village of Castleton” in the October 
Number of these Papers. 
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IN A SERIES OF VERT FAMILIAR PAPERS, ADDRESSED TO TRB MTCB YOVNO MEN 
OF THE PRESENT DAT. 

4BT the author of *<HANDL£T C%088: OR, THE SPA HUNT.'’ 

PART II. 

“ But, misfress, know yourself; down on yonr knees ; 

And thank Heaven, fasting, for a good man’s love : 

For I must tell yon friendly in your ear,— 

8eU when yon can ; you ore not for all markets.'*— S harspbabe. 

Doctors’ Commons is tlie accredited bastiuir for matrimonial inforina- 
tioif of all sorts; and mi really wonder, in these hard-working income- 
tax-taking times, no proctor, or doctor, or proctor’s clerk, has been at 
the trouble of collating and arranging all the amounts, details, con- 
tingencies, and particulars relating to ladies’ fortunes from the volumes 
of wills in their possession, instead of making “ nice young men ” 
take their uneasy shilling's-worth at high stainls, and flounder among 
legal metaphor for what cannot l)e too plainly, simply, or specifically 
stated for them. 

How easy it would be to draw a schedule f*»r .eatdi county, contain- 
ing a gcK)d-working outline of all the fortunes in it, the whereabouts, 
the histories, and particulars of each. Talk of John Murray’s hand- 
books for foreign countries, or the Sporting Magazine’s” maps of 
hunting oiwe, what would they be compared to such valuable informa- 
tion as this^ No man would grudge a guinea for so useful a “ vude 
meeum;” wliile it would be an absolute saving of trouble and expense 
to the Doctors’ Commons establishment in looking for and liandiug 
about books that few parti<'s are much the wiser for reading. It 
would also be a cent. -per-cent, saving to nice young men, who must 
now either go blusliing to an attorn^'y, or smirking to St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, undergoing the uupleasaiitness of supposing every body 
they meet looks as much as to say — “ Ay, there you go, to see what 
Miss AViggins has got!” The clerk, too, as he lian<ls down the book, 
in return for the shiUing’s-worth of letter, slams it on the desk, with 
an air that looks very like saying — “ You’ll not be much wiser fur 
tkatr 

There is an ol^ Hebrew, Greek, or Latin saying, we don’t know 
whether tlie pith of ivhich is, tJmt people tell infernal lies about girls’ 
fortunes ; we fear it lias been a practice from the beginning of tlie 
world, and will continue so to the end of time. Doctors’ Commons, 
we grieve to say, is not infaUible. AYe know a “ nice young man ” who 
took many a shilling’s-worth there, and at last hit on a will tliut 
seemed to have been made on purpose for him — it was the will of 
Simon Gullington, of Camelford, in the county of Comwall, Esfiuire, 
in which, after reciting that he was of sound and disposing mind, 
thougli rayther sick in body, he set to, and gave liis fiourid and dis- 
posing mind a gallop, by disposing of two thousand a-year to his dear 
wife Rebecca for the term of her natural life; and all the rest, residue. 
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and remainder of his real and personal estate, tin mines, &c., he gave, 
devised, and bequeathed to his four daughters, in «qual shares nncl 
proi)ortiun8, with what he called “ cma remainders,” a term we do 
not exactly understand; and also directed, that after the decease of his 
Kni<l dear wife Kebecca, her two thousand a-year should merge into, 
and form part of the residue of his estate and ellects, and be divided, 
as before directed — cross remainders^ &c. Then, by a codicil, made 
shortly after, he recited that li# said dear "vvife Rebecca had, in wulgar 
parlance, cut her stick,” therefore the daughters would have the 
two thousand a-year among them; and he further recited, that he 
wished to provide for some meritorious servants, particularly hi.s 
Jionsekcepcr, to whom he left an annuity of five hundred a-year, to be 
paid quarterly, and five pounds to his butler, five to his footman, tl\ e 
to Ids groom, five to his keeper, two pounds ten to his coachman, aqd 
a guinea to his gardener; idl sums (except the housekeeper’s) iftsig- 
nificant in themselves, but bespeaking an establishment commenst^'ute 
witli wealth. 

The old boy liaving paid the debt of nature — the only debt, by the* 
u ny, that some i)ec»ple do pay — the girls cut Camelford, and somehow 
or othf^r, got scrambled to Tunbridge Wells. There, as they weiN*^ 
< rijoying the oxhihirating diversion of donkey-riding on the common, 
JMisa Serephena GuUingtoii, wdio W'as mounted on a very unusual 
article at a watering-] dace — a donkey witli some kick in it — got trundl(‘<l 
over head just at the point where Grosvenor-road joins Ephraim-ter- 
rnce and Sidney-plaee. Now, Ca]>tain Arthur O’Jirian O’Blathcring- 
ton, an ensign in the Olst regiment, wdio was passing along in heel 
sj)urs, most ])rovidentially met, and arrested the progress of the high- 
spirited and impetuous animal, who was boring along, head dowiiwai*ds, 
regardless of Miss Serephena’s screams, and th(‘ mess he jvas making 
of licr petticoats; Ensign Captain Arthur O’lJriaii O’Blatherington, 
wc say, got the violent and infuriated animal stopped, and having 
smoothed dovrn Miss Serephena’s feathers, and found she was nothing 
the worse — the captain liaving given the sinful animal a kick — offered 
his aim to the lady, and out they set on foot to regiun the lost sisters 
— inird sisters we might cull them, for they were almost ugly enough 
to stop u saw-mill or a nigger’s funeral. However, Miss Serephena 
wasn’t so frightful, at least she had a pair of goodish eyes, and her 
figure wasn’t far amiss; but the faces of the others were dreadfully 
struck out, and her complexion wasn’t altogether clear. The reader 
may judge lunv ugly llH^y were, when tve say they had been at Tun- 
bridge Wells four weeks that very day, without meeting with an 
adventure. Tliougli they had fairish legs of their otirn, devil a man had 
turned round to look under their bonnets. After tliat, we need hardly 
say that En.«iign Captain Arthur O’Briaii O’Blathcrington was a regular 
goilseiid. They struck up a most voluble discourse— all “ at it ” 
together — as he escorted them home to their lodgings at Mount Plea- 
sant. Here, a fnirish-si/t'd footman let them in, powdered, and dressed 
in black, with an epaulette on each shoulder, his wl)ite neckcloth was 
w ell tied, and he opened the door with an air, and held himsdf up like 
a man that knew tvhat w*ns ichat: he could hardly be estimated at less 
than thirty pounds. Now, Ensign Captain Artliur O’Brian O’Bln- 
theriugton, tiiough a young man, had all his wuts about him — as sharp 
as most old ones; and having started life wdth the fixe^ detenninatiofi 
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of marrying an heiress, he luvd l^^pt his thoughts (ixeiliy and rigidly to 
that one jwint, never suffering luuiself to be led astray by blue eyes, 
or black eyes, or brown eyes, or any sort of §yes, or ever thinking of 
falling in love till he clearly a6c^ertaincd what a girl had. Indeed, he 
had run for some very good stakes; and though lie had certainly lost, 
it was always owing to the jostling of uucle'.s, or the crossings of aunts; 
for the Ensign-Captain wna a most iiisiiiivatin’ beggar,” with a 
most mellifluous brogue of his own. What he estimated himself at, 
we never exactly heard; hut lie was always reckoned the killing man 
of the regiment, wherever it w<‘iit. Many quarters they had been in, 
and many tender heiu*ts had deplored the dcticiency of fortune, anil 
sighed at the “ rat-taMan " of the drum, as the regiment marched 
away. It had now takcji its last Britisli march, and was lying at 
Chatharn, jircparatory to embarking for India. 

Ensign Captain Arthur O’Hrian CVlMalherington, the admiration of 
all the jolly subs., was still looked up to as tlieJast ray of hope against 
cholera- morbus ami bad livers, niul had d('.teritiine<l on a last desperate 
cotq) in England, bcibre encountering a tiger, or a roup dv soldi at 
Madras or Calcutta. Ho hud scouriSd Margate, Eamsgate., Broad* 
stairs, all the essentially vulgar greasy City }dai*es, when a thought 
and a hack-horse took him to Tunbridge, lie hud scarcely been thei^c 
four-Jtiid-twoiity hours, when the recorded adviuiture befel liirn. The 
Ensign-Captain’s quick mind darted to a nioiietsu'y eoncliision — 
“ l*owd(ircd footman!” A powdered footman, in his eidculatioa, bc- 
.spok«‘ a butler also. Powder, in his mind, was a eh‘ar ea.se of money, 
lie hud the assessed-tax table otf by heart; and judged no person 
would tlirow away one pound three and sixpen<*e a-yeur, to whom 
money was an object. Tliey looked liked heiresses, for there was no 
attempt at osti-ntation; and though living in a large house with green 
V^em*tian blinds ami niignionette lioxes at the window's, tlety took him 
into th(*ir little, quiet Imek draiving-riMun, where the sun ilid not in- 
trude. They cliirpcd and talked, and gave him some, gooseherry-lart; 
and at lust h<j took his dejiarture, quite eonvinced that they we.re uutU 
worth looking after. A pretty little maid in black, with a British 
lace collar, and white flowers in her cup, opened tlw door to let him 
out; ami just us he got eh'ar of the garden, a most imjiortant, respect- 
able looking, largc-btom ached mail in black also touehed his hat, and 
stooil by to let him [juss through tho gate, to wlioni he Imincdiately 
assigm'd the office of butler. Altogi'tlier, lie had no doubt they were 
wduit he was w Milting, in fm!t; and he determined to do the thing as 
quietly as possible. *• Snu^f ” should be the word. Nobody sliouhl 
know anything about it but lnms(>lf. -Virived at the “ Pantiles,” ho, 
fidl into easual conversation with one of the “ ilippers,” as tln*y call 
the old women who shell out the nastiness for wliicli the, ph.iee is 
fiimous — talked about the w’ater — the number of drinkers— the cpiaji- 
tity they took — the effe,ct it had on them, and so foriJi. \Ve,il, it ho 
happiaied that the old woman Inul the lionoiir of the place regularly 
at lji*art; and among other wonderful cures the water had wrought, 
she iifSiiaticed that of the youngest Miss Gullington, whow face was 
perfectly well, while those of lier sisters were womlei'fnily better, 
lijjisign Captain Artliur (/Brian (/Blathcrington being, as wc said, 
a tolerably sharp chap — fit for a fox-hunter oi* a siiperintendonl of 
police — thought that might be the line of his fox, and held the ohl 
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dippd^ti tongue on in the direction of Mount Pleasant, and very soon 
satisfactorily established that the waftr-wrought cure was on the face 
of his dear. Tipping the old woman a joey for her garrulity, he 
cheerfully repair^ to the gloomy codee-room of the Eoyal Victoria 
and Sussex Hotel,*’ wiicrc he managed to get through the usual variety 
beef-steak, mutton-chop — ^mutton-chop, beef-stei^ inn dinner, just 
as Mr. Stockdale’s swell coach was starting for the metropolis. Con- 
signing Ids “ three-and-sixpence aside ” to the care of the inn-ostler, 
until Ills return on the morrow, he mounted . beside that classical 
coachman, whose dog-Latin he d — d every time it put him out of 
tliinking of his ai)cc.. The Tunbridge- road is favouralde to senti- 
mental, or at all events Plutonic reflections. It is a nice, light, airy 
sort of road — the villages are trim and smart; and on this particular 
occasion, the golden laburnum flowers hung in huge bundles over the 
‘‘willa” walls, emblematical, as Ensign Captain Arthur O’Brian 
O’Blatherington augured, of the success of his enterprise. How men 
speculate on occasions of this sort! Upon our life, it’s enough to 
make demonologists of us all! Wc knew a youth over head and ears 
ill love — real lave his was — a blockhead, for the girl, though pretty, 
wouldn’t have a dump till her tough old mother died. However, the 
lass had come over him somehow, and regularly smitten lie was. The 
old mother was one of the right sort — a regular stick -at-nothing sort 
of old jade — and was all for sorting the suitors, just as she did the 
cards before slie began cheating at whist. The youth’s name was 
Jonathan — «Tonathan Felc — a hatter by trade; and seeing he was sweet 
on the daughter at Margate, Mrs. Moneybags gave him a general 
invitation — ^the run of her cottage — ^Baiser Cottage — any day or any 
hour— whenever he liked to shew up, in sliort. This old lass lived 
“ down east,” near Chiselhurst, and the Ensign-Captain’s journey 
brings the thing into our head. Well, eToimthan having coached it 
down, and got himself brushed over, and his hair and whiskers ended 
by the sporting Bromley barber, set out on foot to the object of his 
adoration. 

Btiiser Cottage stands a little off* the road out of the village of 
Cliiselhurst; and by that species of intuition peculiar to men in such 
situations, Jontithon knew the cottage the moment he saw it. Nay, 
he idinost knew Amelin’s bedroom window, though he had never seen 
the shop before, nor heard any regular description of it. ** That’s 
Boiser Cottage!” said he to himself — “ how I love it. The very 
chimney-pots are dour to me. I could live there for ever, and never 
wish for another eomi)aiiion but dear, lovely, angelic Amelia!” For 
though , a hatter, Jonathan had some tenderness in his composition. 
In fact, he was in love with every tiling he saw — even the sparrows^ 
on the dusty hedge-rows. Their vulgar chirping sounded Hke the 
sweet song of nightingales to him. Having got within sight of the 
entrance, lie gave his pocket-comb a final run through his whiskers, 
dusted his bwts witli his handkerchief, and di*ew on a pair of diean 
lavender-coloured kids; this brought him to the gate. Fastened by 
tlic bridle to the catch-]>ost, stood a black butcher’s pony, with a rat- 
tnil. .nnd a white hind-leg: and us Jonathan neared it, all wool-gather- 
ing and wild, the beast lay back its eai*s, and kicked at him — ^gave^a 
regular good lash out with one leg, like a tliorough-bred. In a 
general way, there’s nothing surprising in a butcher^s nng kicking — 
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indeed, the wonder te, when thej don’t; for th^ are generally a nastr 
misteteh’d, vicioiifl^ awkward lot ; but J<Hiathaii saw in this one’s 
kicking a something that he didn’t like. In his mind, it as good as 
said— 1 am tliy eril genius, Jonathan!” He stood 1^ in medHa^ 
tion. “ Here am I,” said he, << Jonathan Felt, of Fenehurch-street, 
embarking on the most perilous voyage a prosperous hatter ever set out 
in. Hitherto, the trade gale of fortune has blown full upon my felt— 
my hats have obtained an almost European reputation. Jupp himself 
begins to be jealous of me. If the wind now veers, and drives me 
against l^e buoy at the Nore, 1 shall very likely repent having come 
alter this girl.” 

She’s an uncommon good ’un to yo, sir!” said the butcher, who, 
unperceived by Jonathan, Iiad come down the little curly-cew road, 
and was now on the other side of the gate, as Jonathan stoo<l eying 
the nag with tlic air of a purchaser. 

Is she, indeed !” exclaimed Jonathan, delighted at the intelligence 
— ‘‘ then ril have her.** And forth witli be stnwlc through the gate; 
and at a turn of the road, fell in with his angel, her auburn ringlets 
floating on the gentle breeze, hiniltli on her cheek, and a yellow shawl, 
with a green border, drooping gracefully into the fall of her bacL 
relieving the chaste sanu^ncss of an exceedingly nicely got-iip white 
muslin frock. The deuce be in those frocks! A I'ortugal laurel 
Obncealcd them from further view. 


Jonathan had a pair of good serviceable lips, and Baiser Cottage 
answered to its name for some time; but the indecision manifested 
at the gate attended him throughout his swesethearting pursuits* 
Like old Lord Eldon, he was always on the doubt, lie doubted 
whether he was good enough for Amelia. He doubted whether 
Amelia was good enough for him. He doubted whether she would 
be economical. He doubted whether she would like the smell of the 
glue-pot. He doubted whether she would like the retail shop. lie 
doubted whether she would like the wholesale one.. He doubted 
whether she would let him have his nop after dinner. He doubted 
she would like his bosom friend Tobias Gubbins. He doubted whether 
his bosom friend Tobias Gubbins would like }K3r. He doubted whether 
the smell of the naphtha and gas spirit would agree with her. He 
doubted whether she would like English spirits of wine any better. 
In fact, there was no end to his doubting. Many an anxious, arguing 
ride Jonathan had with himself between Fonchurch-street and 
Bromley, and back from Bromley to^Fenchurch -street. The last time 
• he audited, he fell in with a gipsy woman, who was extremely desirous 
of tdung him his fortune. Now, we would not say that Jonathan was 
a regular superstitious chap, but he was like a great many other 
people — a sort of man that would rather not spill the salt — that would 
rather not meet a funeral— -that would rather not walk under a ladder — 
that would rather see two magpies than one; and a shilling not being 
matter of moment to him, he thought he would just take a quiet one,, 
and give such credence to the produce as he thought it worth. Accor- 
dingly, he got old “ red cloak ” up the lane by Doctor Scott’s, and 
tke coast being clear, be produced his paw. There were many streakt^ 
in the palm that the gipsy wench couldn’t readily read, till Jonathan^ 
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gave lier another ii^hilling, which completely cleared her vision; when 
she saw a Ix^autiful, fair, auburn-haired lady, inheriting an immense 
fortune from an uncle at Burtpore, and becoming the joyful mother of 
-ixtecn beautiful children — eight boys and ciglit girls. Jonathan was 
overjoyed, for his deary had an uncle at Burtpore; and altogether, the 
fortune-teller 8 tale was exactly wliat he could wish. Sixpence more 
was added to the previous deposit; and half-skipping, hidf-running, 
whole laughing, Jonathan pro<.‘ecdcd to Baiser Cottage. Oh, how 
liappy he was! He ivould have done anything short of endorsing a 
bill of exchange, or sending a consignment of hats to John Chinaman, 
or Transatlantic Jonathan; and he felt as if he loved the world and 
all that therein was. The sun was bright, the sky was blue, scarce a 
breath of air rustled the full quiet foliage of tJic trees, the flowers wc^re 
sweet, anti all natuiv? was <*alm, beneficent, and guy. Lord! how the 
foolish fellow loved that girl! That was quite his “ love’s young 
dream -day.” 


, JOHNIE FAA. 

A TR 17 10 STOR Y OF SOOTL A N O. 
ttY >JISS SKKLTON. 

In all the realm of Scotland, ihcTt) was none so fair as Jean Hamilton, 
the daughter of the Earl of Haddington, ami slni was beloved by tin* 
iaircst and the bravest knight that t*ver rode at tilt or tourmty. But 
how siddoiu doth true love run smooth; and liow' many hearts bleed 
anti break beneath the torment of outraged and wronged affeelions ! 
And so it w'as with .lean ami lier lover; I’or wrong eamc between 
them — wrong tJmt led t<» crime and death. 

“>Jow, Illy (hmghter — iny daughter .lean, ” said the stout Earl of 
Haddington, “ think no more of tJiis young knight, Sir John Fiui, of 
Dunbar, for 1 have olmscii fur thee u filter mate — i»ne meeter for an 
carl’s daughter — so rich in gold and lands as thou art, thou must w^ed 
tin* Earl of Ca8.silis, and think no more of Johnit* Faa.” 

•Mbit oh, my father I” said the Lady Jeiui, “1 cannot break my 
troth to Johnit* — J t*anin»t forget my lovt* — T cannot wed this Earl of 
Cassilis. I will wed my ow n knight— Joliiiie Faa; and my gold ami 
my lands will be sidlieieut for lioth.” 

8orc was the eoute>t hetw^eeu love and duty in the lieai’t of Jean 
Hamilton, sad were her words, and many W'cre her prayers that she 
might bo spared this erm*l fate; but *twas all in vaiii. The father 
and the diiught(»r parted in anger and in tears; but the tears were 
poured iinheediMl, Jind they robbed her heart of its love. 

There was never a w'ctlding so gay in appearance as that of J<.*an 
Ilamilton and the Earl ofCassilis. All that wealth could buy was 
there — all the beauty of K<] inburgh w^as gathered to the marriage; 
hut there w^as none to equal that of Je^n; though pale as the white 
r<ises in her hair, she moved among them all. 

The Earl of Cossilis was the sixth of his title, and come of a good 
old stock. He was a stern covenanter, severe in asiK*ct, plain and 
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sliort in speech; theix? was nought to win a lady's love in him. But 
he had broad lands, as w'ell as noble name, and pui’e des(*ent;i<^nnd as 
such the Earl of Haddington chose him as his daughter's husband^iiiibr 
he w’as Idmself but a ncw-nuule lorU and he thought to raise his 
family by this gfeat connexion. CassUis had lands, and name, ami 
pure descent, and noble blood — but ho wanted gold; and ihuldingtoii 
gave his daugU|er a rich dowser, so that all parties were satisfied, — 
save the poor weeping bride, Ad the giillaTit knight, Sii* dohii Faa, of 
Dunbar, who, though thus deserted, forgot not his ladye-lov<s and 
thought but how to regain Iut. 

Poor Jean went to her husband's home, w'bere for tlm'c long yeni*s 
they lived in peace imd quietness; for though there could be no love 
on her side, yet she beemne, in course of time, attached to him and his 
good qualities — his honest heart — his strong mind — his rectitude of 
principle — ^his love of truth and right — his high Iionoiir — his unble- 
mished fsiitli; such qualities excited her admiration, and eoniinanded her 
esteem, but tliey could not force a warmt^r >entimeut; and though 
repressing her true feelings with nil her strength, yet they rose ever 
in her lu*art, jdeading with ceaseless yearning for her lost first h»vc. 
Three years jiassed, and three fair children, tliiring that period, bloomed 
around the hearth of Lord and Lady C'assilis — three little lovely 
daughters, like rose-buds in tlieir beauty and tlieir similarity of np- 
pearauee — each the image of its lovely luolher. 

Jean Hamilton Ix'gan to feel what haiipiness was; her tideetion 
turned itself to these fair creatures, and on these she [diieed her hope; 
sighing only somotinics, as she gii/.<;d on their young fae<*s, and thought, 
while she twined her fingers aniiil their gold(*n tresses, and looked into 
their blui*. e,y<*s, of him wlio, in all her early di*(*ams (»f bliss, had been 
tlie chosen husband of her heart — llie sharer of her future life and 
love. 

The Earl of Cassilis is gone to tli(5 chase — for throe flays will he. hunt 
the deer in the forests by Tynriiighani; and iiishidy remains at home to 
tend her infants, and to sing to her soft lute thos <*- m itching strains 
Avhich all .so loved to hear — they >vere so wild, so sweet, so sad! The 
earl is gone to the hunting, with a gallant train of kiiiglits, and 8C|uires, 
and grooms, and hiiuls, and huntsmen; with hound, and horse, and 
well-trained falcon; with arrows, knife, and sp(*ar. They were a 
gallant train : their vest.s were Kendal green ; their plumes were 
dancing in the breeze. Tluj wind swept freely through the. .sunlit 
trees — swtqrt tlii'fuigh the bright locks of youth — over the stem brow 
of manhood — amid the .silver hair V>f age, for all were gathered to the 
chase, young and old, and knight and noble, went forth with Cassilis 
ami his dog.s to hunt the dm* in the wof)d.s of Tynringlmm. 

The. third day (»f the chase arose — the third sun shone over that gay 
assemblage, now loaded with spoil ; their wdiite plumes somewhat 
draggle«l and defac.ed by their chase through tangh‘.rl copsewood, and 
beneath low-bending trees; their vests of Kendal green all stained 
with the blood of the fpiairy; — ^the same sun found the J.*ady Jeiui 
alone within her liower. 

She dressed herself in snow-wliitc* robe.s, and bound her hair with 
pearl — her hair w'a.s long and golden, and the pearl became it bravely; 
her waist wa.s elasj«*fi with shining gold, and pearls were in the 
clasps; and every finger white and taper w as decked with golden rings. 
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She dressed her children in snow-white mbes, and cnrled and combed 
their yellow tresses; her youngest babe lay sleeping in the cradle, she 
took the others to her si^ and told them merry tales, or sang them 
mournful songs, to while away*Vbe time while waidng for their father. 

A sound was heiwd approaching the house — a sound of many voices, 
loud laughs, and snatches of song; the trampMng of feet — ^the dang of 
iron he<^ — ^the murmurs and the mins^ noises of % crowd drawing 
near to the Tower of Cassilis. The My and her children went to the 
window, to see what company was approaching. Through the long 
avenue came a merry troop of gipsies, their brown fSsuses glowing in 
the sunlight. Up the long avenue they came, and on to the broad 
green lawn, and beneath the huge plane tree they gathered; they were 
many in number, men and women and children, singing and shouting, 
and dancing, with a hundred uncouth pranks and gesture. There 
were many bonny maidens among them, with jet black hair, w^hite 
glancing teeth, and witching smiles; the dark locks braided with gay 
kei'cliiefs, scarlet, blue, and gold; the white teeth shewing with double 
brilliancj between lips rosy red — ^thc smiles playing over cheeks whose 
soft deep brown was suffused with richest crimson. There were many 
fine young men with the same complexion — the same black hanging 
locks — the sjime bright cunning smile — the same eyes, so lustrous, so 
magnificently dark, so full of an almost preternatural light, glowing 
like fiery coals. Then there were aged creatures, bending beneath 
yeoi's and hardships, but still shewing the untanieable spirit of their 
race. And there were little children, some young as the lady's own 
sleeping babe. 

One among the gipsies walked silent and aloof, a head taller than 
tlie rest, with a firm martial step, and broad make of figure differing 
from tlie peculiar characteristics of the tribe. But the lady did but 
look once, then turned her careless eyes away. Tlie visits of the 
gipsies to the Tower were too common to excite her surprise, or to 
occasion any interest in her mind. 

The lady continued her previous orjciipation, amusing and quieting 
her eliildren ; but ere many minutes had elapsed, her old Seneschal 
entered the room, saying that one of the gipsies prayed earnestly to 
B|>eak with her. The Indy hesitated; it was not her wont to see 
strangers in the absence of her lord. But the Seneschal spoke so of 
the earnest manner of the gipsy — his gentle tongue, and humble en- 
treaties for admittance, tliat she consented that he should be uslicred 
into her presence. He come ! Tlie Seneschal opened the door for 
his entrance, then closed it behind him. The lady and the gipsy, 
saving the presence of her infants, were alone; he ascertained tins ere 
he advanced close to her, and displacing tlie cloak that shrouded the 
lower part of his face, turned upon lier unforgotten features of her 
first lover— Johnic Faa ! 

It was, indeed, her early love ! Oh, lost so long— so long unheard 
of— he had returned at last ! No shriek burst from her lips— no 
only one low murmur — ^the murmur of a heart too full for utterance— 
gave token of all she felt! It was himself! unchanged in all— un- 
changed in personal beauty, with the same dark, passionate eyes, 
burning upon her own — ^the same proud, mehincholy countenance- 
die lips, speaking even when silent — ^the earnest, honest expression— 
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heart and soul breathing forth upon that face, unchanged in mind and 
spirit, as his present daring — ^his present attempt, after long years of 
absence— of desertion— of wrong— too plainly proved. 

They did but gaae one moment— then rushed into each otheir^s arms. 

Poor hearts— so rudely parted! True hearts— true through so 
mudi deq>aiir, ding closely while ye may} beat— beat together; — beat 
with your vain dehght! Ah, would that upon this moment ye might 
break! It was a moment of delight — of joy unspeakable; there 
was no ^Uoying feeling mingling with that rapture. All but the bliss 
of meeting was forgotten; forgotten was the past anguish — ^the insur- 
mountable gulf between Uiem — the agony behind — the agony before— 
tlie coming and the goue-by dcs^>air. Only that moment then dwelt 
with them— all else to them was nothing. 

The lady raises her head, only to gaase up into liis face; silent from 
emotion, and yet too blest for teai's. His lips move, but no words 
issue tlience; ddigUt hath made him dumb. The children, playing at 
their feet, look with unconscious wonder on the stranger — ^lidf feonul, 
ignorant of wrong, yet thinking of their father. The lady meets their 
inquiring eyes — she partly witlidraws herself from the grasp of her 
lovm\ 

“ Ah, wherefore didst thou come?” 

Ix)ng silence follows. Again, one long embrace— heart, soul, and 
spirit meeting at tlie toudi. > 

Oh, a first love is a bond hard to break ; and, ob, though sbe may 
seem weak and guilty tlirough all that is to come, yet think what she 
has suiiercd — think what her fate hath been — think of the mighty 
pasdion siqipresscd so long, now finding outlet — think r)f tlie heart, so 
long held silent, now is tlmt mute do(|uence finding speecii— think of 
the long uneompanioiied years during which those souls have yearned 
for their predestined mates, t/uit yearning at last satisfied, the kindred 
spirits met — think of all this, of all love is, of all it endures, indicts, 
teaches — tliink of all this, and judge her gently ! 

The Karl of Cassilis returns from the hunting; the earl, his knights, 
and his squires, groom, hind and huntsman, wearied dog and wearied 
horse. The earl rides swiftly forward; wearied dog and wearied 
horse, groom, and hind, and huutsjuau, log slowly home. The earl 
alights at his gate; his servants meet liiin at tlic door, with downcast 
looks they hold his bridle; they lead his steed to stall. The earl is a 
proud man, and seldom lioldeth eonverse with inferiors; he asks no 
questions, but passes through them all, and' climbs the stately stairs. 
Why is his babe crying in its ci^adle? He starts as he listens to its 
feeble wail ! Why ore his infanta, subtliied and silent, watcliing by 
that lonely cradle? The earl strides up the room— his ciiildrcn spring 
into his arms — ^liis crying babe smiles as he nods his tall plume above 
its rest. But where is his wife? — where is their mother.^— where is 
Lady Jean? 

He asks his children, and all they say is — She is gone!” He 
turns for information to the dorncHtics; they stammer forth the truth 
~tlie Lady Jean is gone with the gipsy train, away with Johnie Faa! 

The earl was a man of few words; shoit answer made he. But he 
put his children from him, and he left the room. He called his train 
of squires around him— firesh steeds arc brought— wet, weary, chose- 
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htainud as they are, they mount and ride away — they mount and ride 
in inirsuit. 

Not long — not far did they ride. Wliere the ford crosses Doon, 
they came upon the gipsioB mul their tro(^>; and there, indeed, was 
Ljidy Jean, with iier gn^en kirtle above her snow-white robe, and a 
golden net holding back lier golden hair; the pearls were gone — the 
shining clasps w ere gone — the rings from off her fingers w ere bright 
upon those of the gipsy -girls — the ring that wedded lu*r to her proud 
eoi’l was worn by Johnie Fan. Ihuid in hand wdth Johuic Faa, and 
heart to heart, the lady ])asserl along. 81 ie thinks of nothing* but her 
love. Her very children are f(*r the time forgotten — tjl ties of habitual 
affection — all pi-idt^ — all Jionour — all womanly shame — all self-respect 
— the purity of her uiibh'iiiished name — the sanctity of the marriage- 
vow — everything hath passed before the overAvlielming torrent of this 
re-awuke.iied passion— so intense, so desolating ! Desolating, indeed, it 
w'us, bringing ruin and death alike to the innocent and the guilty; for 
the vengeance was swift as terrible; and for tliose few rapturous mo- 
ments ramo a retribution upon all connected with tlie actions of tliat 
day, dreadful in its prompt avenging. 

'I'he Earl of Cassilis w'us attended by so strong a band, that rc&isl- 
ane,e. w as out of the <[iiestion. llie w hole of the gip^y troop were 
taken prisoners. #lohnic Faa defended bravely himself and his lady- 
love; hut all ill vain. They w ere made captive, and convoyed back to 
the 'rower of C^issilis. 

Never a word spake* th<^ curl on their homeward ride; nor did the 
Jjady Jean say aught to him — she know' his dis]>o.silioii w ell — jirayers 
ami pleading would have been in vain; what he had resolved, that 
wmdd he do. lUit sh<.‘ turned her head c\er back towards where her 
lover came, his liamU bound tightly behind him, led by two of the 
eaiTs retainers, and witli Jii.^ diu'k eyes fixed upon her Ibi'in. 8 hc 
heeded not the presenei* (»f Jicr husband, but <'ontinued to cliccr her 
knight by affcetionale. w'or<Is and gestures — tli<* tears rolling down lu r 
cheeks as slic sjioke, her sobs of anguish and despair rendering ahnost 
inarticulate Avliat she stroNc to say. 

Ueaehing the towM*r, the carl selected lifteeii of the youngest ami 
handsomest among llic gipsy men, and these, with Sir Jolm Faa, were 
plae.cil beneath tin* great plane lire in front of the Iioiise; the rest he 
dismissed with blow's and stripes. They fled in terror, howling and 
lamenting; the laughing, merry maid(*ns w'ceping; the old men, the 
w'oinen, the children, all alike feeling that sonic terrible coiisumiuatioii 
was about to invohe their iVi ends, their lovers, their fathers, their 
companions, in one <*0111111011 doom. < But they did not dare to ask for 
imu'(*y; tlK^’ knew' tin) '.\ell the stern caiTs temper — all turned in sa<l- 
ness and despair aw'ay. 

The earl bid that the lifteeii .diould, one by one, be hung upon the 
plane tree, and that, last of all, Sir John Faa should suffer tlic same 
fate. Then, with strong arm, he led his lady into the castle, spite of 
her wild entreaties to be allowed to perish with her lover — spite of 
her loud shrieking fmwcJls! 

Johnie Faa echoed her farewells, but in tinner tones, mingled wdth 
heart-spokcu blessings and prayers for iier happiness. He reiterated 
a thousand limes his expressious of undying love and w'orship— his 
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thanks for the rc'turn she had made him— his aek now lodgment of her 
aflection. U'hese two lovers, thus on the brink of separation— of 
dfjath— of unknown agony, thought only of eacli other, and their love ! 
To them the future seemed nothing, as the past must soon be; and all 
that was to come, and all their weight of guilt, and all fear of punish- 
ment in this world, or in tlie next, were lost in the absorbing sorrow 
of that parting. 

The lady was dragged into the castle — the rope was around tlie 
neck of the first of the poor gipsies who was thus to die tor the fault of 
others, when a voice, at the window of the tower facing the plane tree, 
was heard to exclaim — 

^ “ Yes, thou slinlt see it all — ^see all the misery thy crime causetli — 
suffer as these sutler; think of the eondenmalioii thou hast given these, 
then live to remember!'’ 

All looked towards the window; there were the countess and the 
<*arl. 

One by one, the gipsies were given to their death — out* by one they 
swung iii)on the great plane tree. I'lie eoimtess strove to flee from the 
siglit, but her l(»rd held her fast; and all he said wiis, eviir and anon — 

“See, cruel woman! — s(‘e, ivhat thou hast done!*’ 

The countess writhod and struggled to 1m* frei‘; hut strove in vain. 
She strove to shroud her ey(»s, and shut out tlie dreadful s[)ectaele, 
but could not prevent herself fnrtii lo(»king; cviuy time that she opened 
them, she closed them instantly again with a feari'ul shriek; for ev(*ry 
lime some face was turned towards her own, distorted in the death- 
jigony. At last ennu* Johnie Faa! then the earl, leaning from the 
window', shout(Ml forth, “ Bring him nigh heneath, that my lady may 
look upon her lover.” 

Tlu'y followed the earl’s words; then the countess leaned forwards 
from the casement, her long hair streaming down; she reached her 
arms towards her love — she ealle<l wihlly upon his name! ‘lie eould 
not raise those fettered hands; hut he answered lu‘r with teiidi'p 
speeches. Calm, proiul, self-[«)sscssed, wdih no emotion visible upon 
that s[)lendid eountenanee. — save an umiuencliable, love for herself— 
save pity for her sorrow, lie gazed iijiwards to her face. Then, mur- 
muring a few passionate farew'ells, he turned towards the gallow^s-trec. 

I'hc shrieks of iho unhappy lady made every cheek grow pale, save 
that of h(;r stern hiisbaiul, and her dying lover; these possessed u 
c'onstancy which nothing could daunt; those shewed no fear, and no 
remorse. 

What a terrible scene! — that miserable woman ! — that dying man! 
— ^that stern husband, suflering so deeply! — indicating so much! And 
those dead, ghastly witnesses, swinging slowly from the fatal tr(‘e! 

This is not all. The lady lived long — lived in solitude and disgj-ace. 
She miver saw more the children she had deserted — the liushuTKl she 
had injured. Through long — ^long miserable years she Iinger(*d, en- 
during the agony of a remembrance words could not depict — or the 
heart can scarce imagine. 

Her husband built in her prison-house of Maybole, a stately oaken 
staircase, lighted by a noble window', ricli with elaborate carving, and 
glowing with a thousand hues — the stained glass is crimson, purple, 
azure. Round this w indow, sixteen eiiigies of cai'ved wood represent 
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the gipsies, and her lover Johnie Faa — ^the last somewhat larger than 
the rest, and faithfully shewing the proud beauty of the melandioly 
oountenance—the earnest, honest expression of the large dark eyes. 

On these the sunli^t falls through tlie crimson and the purple 
panes, giving them life-like hues. On these she gazes, with eyes tears 
could not blind; and at last, with these terrible memories for ever 
round her, she closes those eyes on earth, and passes to her grave. 


THE DYING FLOWER 

{From tko German o/MekerL) 

BY JOUN OZENFOBD. 


Hope ! vhen spring returns anew. 

He will find thee living still ; 

Autumn winds the leaves may strew. 
Yet the ^rees sweet hope can feel. 

In their buds a powV unheard 
Makes them hope till winter’s past. 
Till their sap again is stirr’d. 

Till their green revives at last. 

" Nay, I am no stalwart tree. 

Living countless summers o’er, 

When the dreams of winter flee, 
Weaving sonn to spring once more, 

I am but a flowT to bloom. 

Waken'd by the kiss of May, 

Then to find a snowy tomb. 

Where all trace must pass away." 

Do not gri^e, thou humble thing, 
Though thou art a fiow'r inde^ ; 

For to tui the plants that spring, 

Has been given a living seed. 

Death's black storm may o'er thee break, 
Scatt'ring all thy beauties wide ; 

From the dust thou wilt awake 
To a hundred multiplied. 

^ Yes, 'tis true, there will be seen, 
Otliers, like me, when I'm gone. 

For the universal green* 

Lives ; — the single dies alone. 

What I have been they may be, 

But 'twill be myself no more, 

Abie's the only time for me ; 

None bereaher, none before. 

Though the sun, that with its flame 
Fills me, may for them be bright. 

Still my fate remains the same. 
Dooming me to endless night 
San, thou eyest them even now 
In the fhtnre as they lie, 

Why for me sooh looks hast thou — 
Cold and from a cloudy sky ? 


^ Ah, what trust in thee I placed. 

When I woke, kiss’d by thy ray ; 

When upon thy face I gazed. 

Till it stole my life away. 

These few moments that I last 
From thy pity shall be free, 

Every leaf thus closing fiist, 

I will perish, shunning thee. 

“ Yet my pride thy pow’r must own, 

And its ice in tears must run ; 

Take my life, when it has flown, 

It is thine, eternal sun. 

Ev'ry trace of grief is driven 
From my soul by thy soft Arc ; 

For the blessings tbou hast ^ven, 

Take my thanks, as I expire. 

** Gales, that from the summer skies. 

As I trembled, o'er me glanced, 

Countless swarms of butteraies 
lliat around me ever danced; 

Hearts that at my fragrance glow’d — 
Eyes that at my hue were bright • 

All — yes, all to thee I owed, 

Made by thee of scents and light 

** I adorn'd this world of thine, 

Though an humble flow’r was 1 ; 

In the fields thou bad’st me shine, 

As the stars in fields on high. 

Still I breathe a parting breath, 

’Tis DO sigh— but speaks of love, 

Aud 1 dart a glance in death. 

On the world and heaven above. 

** Thou, the world’s bright heart of fire, 
Let me die in radiance drown’d ; 

Heaven, my verdant charms expire, 
Spread thy bine pavilion round. 

Breeze of morning, be thou blest, 
Welcome, spring, thy glistening dues. 

Without grief 1 sink to rest — 

* Without hope again to rise.” 


• Swig ist das gance GrOa 
Nur das Binzle welkt geschwind. 



MT FELLOW-TRAVELLER’S ADVENTURE. 

A TALK OP *<THE ABDEHXES.” 

BT FBSDBBIC TOLPREV, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ TAB 8FORT8MAM IN FRANCE.” 

PART THE FIRST. 

It was on r dark, dismal, dimlj night, (1 cannot for the life of me, 
resist foliowing the RadcHffe Highway of romance,) in the month of 
April 16 — , that (as many trav^ers Live done before me) 1 prepared 
most reluctantly to leave the warm and omsfortable coffee-room of that 
much-frequent^ caravansciy, ** The White Horse Cdlar,” not with- 
out casting a long and lingering look” on an empty pint decanter 
which had oontained some very drinkable wine, and into which the 
waiter, as my bill assured me, had ingeniously contrived to pack a 
bottle of port. The disc'omfort and misery 1 was doomed to encounter 
on leaving the hotel were of my own sccdcing, for heedless of our 
variable and treacherous climate, I had booked myself for an outside 
place on the Marlborough coach, in the neighbourhood of which town 
1 had been promised some excellent trout-fisiiing. The sealous and 
attentive writer who had done me the favour of dividing the bottle of 
port with me, gave me to understand, as lie lianded me my great-coat, 
shawl, and upper Beiyamin,” (for Mr. Macintosh, glued camlet, and 
India-rubber, were unknown in the days I write of, ) that it was a 
dirty night” for travelling, and on reaoMng the street I found the 
prediction of this knight of the napkin fnlfilhMl to the letter. 

An English April assumes to itself as wide a thcrmometrical range 
as the o£er eleven montlis of the year put together, fuvoiu^ing us 
alternately with balmy breezes and wintry blasts, between sunrise and 
sunset, as tickle as the veriest coquette that ever blew hot and cold in 
the same breath. On this memorable evening, in addition to a 
thorough November climate, the atmosphere was charged with an un- 
mistakable Middlesex mixture of fog and mist. Now, everybody 
knows what a mist is; but a London mist is a mist of itself— a mist 
** sui ffeneris” the mist **par exeellenceJ* It stands alone, or rather 
hangs, a dripping sample of a slow-and-sure shower-lMith, midway 
between a murky vapour, miscalled clouds, and the greasy, sloppy, 
metropolitan pavement. 

Having personally seen to the safe custody of my portmanteau, rod, 
and fishing basket, in the liinder 6oot of the coach, I ventured ujion a 
furtive peep into the interior of the vehicle; but no such good fortune 
rewarded my curiosity as a vacant seat, which melancholy fact was 
confirmed by the vigilant Jehu, who, aware of my motive for endea- 
vouring to ascertain the exact number of his living cargo, thus un- 
equivo^y set the matter at rest— 

Full inside, sir; and you’re booked for the hout.” 

Now, whether the first part of this announcement had reference to 
she interior of his own individual Falstafilian rotundity, or the crowded 
State of the carriage under his command, 1 did not inquire; altbo^ a 
glance at his protuberant paunch would have satisfi^ the smst indif- 
ferent observer upon that point. 

Is the box-seat disengaged?” Linquired. 
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“ J3ox is took,” was the ^swer. But by way of comfort I was 
assured that 1 should be accommodated with some dry stravr on the 
roof. 

1 had heard in my nonage of a drowning man catching at a straw, 
and why should not a dripjnng one? So, making a virtue of neces- 
sity, I elbowed iny way through a phalanx of toulers, vendoss of sour 
oranges, imd evening ))npers, rushed with a frenzied resolution to my 
elevated position, and, in the language of the turf, became “ an out- 
sider ” backing myself at long odds to l>e wet through before I reached 
my journ(‘y’s end. By the time 1 had comfortably (at least, if such a 
term can be applied under such circumstances) ])aekcd myself up in 
straw, and sccun'd the centre seat, our portly knight of the wiiip was 
S(timtt(;d on the l)ox, ribbons in hand, ready for a stall. The guard, 
howevei*, was still occupied in dejiositing to the best advantage, divers 
boxes, cases, and trunks on the roof beliind me; and ere his task was 
completed, our full-blown coachman inquired if “ that foreign genie- 
muii s trunks was amongst the luggage?” 

*• Wliich do you mean?” iiKjuircd the guard. 

“ Wliy, him wot w'e was to take up at the ‘ Cellar ' or the ‘ Glou- 
cester,’ I’m blessed if I know which!” rejoined coachec. 

“ WJuit do you call him?” added the guard. 

‘‘ Blow me if 1 know; but he’s got two leaders to his name,” con- 
tiiuiofl J<*hu. “ So you’d better look to your W'ay-bill.” 

Acting upon this hint, the guard came round to the lamps, and 
having referred to the doeuineiit in (jucstion, informed his colleague 
that tile individual alluded to was a Misttu* Dee^hty-moft that he 
was to be taken up at the Ghniecster,” and that, moreover, ‘‘ his 
trajis was in tlu* boot.” 

“All right!” said our driver — “run on to the ‘ Gloucester,’ and tell 
’em we’re coming.” 

I’liis first stage of our journey from the “ Cellar ” to the “ Gloii- 
ecstiM’,” as these rival hou.'^es were familiarly abbreviated by the 
dragsman, w^us soon aceoniplislied; luid as we jiullcd up at the corner 
of Bcrkcley-street, a tall gentleman, in an oil-skin travelling-cap, and 
:t most capacious cloak, Avas seen to emerge from bctWH*cn those t^iu 
nuisances — a pair of SAviiiging doors in tlio passage of the hotel. — 
(N.B. These slumming, jamming, nbominations should be abolished in 
all Av ell-regulated linii.ses.) 

“ Is your luiine Dee-lay-Matt^ sir?” inquired the guard. 

“ JMy name is Delainotte,” ansAvered the stranger. “ HaA'fe you 
received my baggage Avliich J sent to your conch by the porter of this 
Jiotcl?” continued the (Mubr^o passenger. 

“ It’s all right, sir I” Avas the rejoinder. 

“ Noav thtm, if you please, sir, w'c’re after time!” chimed in the 
coachman. “ Plenty u’ room ladiind meT laying due emphasis on 
tlie pronoun personal. 

liaving seated the iicav customer by my side, and ascertained that 
“ all ” wa.'* “ right,” oiiv well-led “ Phaeton ” pulled his team to- 
gether in a truly professional and w^orkmnn-like manner, dropped his 
rein hand, sputtering forth that almost unAvriteable incentive to equal 
l^rogression — the well-knoAvn pishis?if,*' ptskisht and in proof of 
its magical influence on the quartet of quadrupeds before us, wc Averc 
trotting doA\m Piccadilly at a merry pace, in less than no time. 1 had 




learnt from the colloquy l)etwcoa the coachman and guard, Uiat iny 
companion on the roof was a foreigner; but the brief sentences he hiui 
spoken were so free from the usual Continental accent, that but for 
the accidental discovery, contiriiied by the nanus Mojisieur Dclaiiiottc 
might well have passed for an Knglishinan. 1 bclio^^e I ** etUamvd'* 
the conversation, wliich was carried on toicthc end of our journey, by 
remarking that sucli a fog, as the one we were driving through, was 
seldom to be seen in Paris. 

You have been in Paris, sir?" observed my companion. 

1 replied in the afHrinativc^ 

“ Have you travelled mucli on the Continent?’* 

“ A little,” was my answer. 

Do you know linissels?” 

“ Yes; and some fiMv of the towns in the Low Countries, us well us 
Holland,” I replit^d. 

These interrogatories led to descriptions, and descriptions to anec- 
dotes; and by ilie tiiiu*. we arrive<l at lloiiiishuv. Monsieur Delamotte 
anil myself were on v<Ty sociabh* Utius. While our horses wore being 
changeAl, we litid agn*c.d to comfort the inward man by a glass of hot 
brandy and water each — a restorative by no means uruureptahlc on 
such a niglit. On resuming our scats, and being ouee more fairly 
“f*// ro//^c,” the “hot with" set our tongues in motion, and we chatted 
very eozily for nearly the wholes of the next stage. * 

I found iny new aequairitance a geiithanaiily well-informed person. 
He liad e*vitlenlly n‘iul a great deal, and to scune purpose; and had 
treasured up an abundant sU)re. of aneedote, — in short, he was an envi- 
able eoiupanioti with whom to while away tli(‘ tedium atbmdant upon 
a monotonous jouriuy. ^ 

We had se^arecly rcjiclied the outskirts of the town of Slough, when 
Monsieur Delamotte said — 

“ You were speaking just now of Hrussels, and tlic ti(dd <»f Water- 
loo; did you ever extend your tour to tlio Forest of Ardennes?” 

^ 1 rcfdied that on one o<‘easion 1 had aceompanied ii friend from 
Brussels to its coniines, an a shooting exeurbioii, sliorlly after the 
memorable battle 1S15. 

“ That forest,” eontiiiiKai my cfunpanion, “ was oiictj the scene of 
a long succession of tlie most atrea-ious murders — criiiies unparalleled in 
the lii story of h(*,art1ess bloodslied. Travell(irs of all ages, rank, and 
d<Miomiiiatiuiis, wlio had <»ccasion to pass tlirougli that thic!vly-wood<*d 
territory, were missed, and never heard of more. Year afUn* year 
these alarming facts beeame of hiieli Impnait oe<*\irrence, llnif the 
att(mtioii of all France was directed U» the mysteri(»us eircurnatu»ie<*. 
The eiiqieror (for these atro<'lties were eoiniiiitted uruhir his desj>oli(; 
sway) was the first to institute inquiries, offer r(*,ward», and cause 
imaisures to be adopteil for tin*, discovery of his ^lissing siibjccbj, or 
the almost sup(*.rnatural iiiean-s by which they had been lost to their 
friends. The efforts the |K)lice, the gen sdarrii eric, and even organ- 
ize<l bands of the military were fr|]^tle^s — not a fdue c.ould be ol;>taified 
— the country was seoure<l for miles around the snppos<*d spot, but 
without success. All was doubt, uncertainty, disappointment, and 
horror — tlie veil wliich slirouded tlie dark deeds was fur the time iin- 
jicnetrable — strange as it must and wdll doiil>tIc>s a[ipeur to you. 1 
nevertheless do not hesitate to inform you, that I was the humble 
instrument of bringing them to light; and by the ex' rcise of some 
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little presence of mind on the port of an attendant as well as myself, 
tbe miscreants were discovered and brought to justice. Bui I mu^ 
not anticipate. I have thought it right to preface my tale by thk 
little outline, as 1 conceived it possible you might have heard gS the 
wholesale slaughter committed by the sanguinary gang which infested 
the neighbourhood of the Ardennes — ^for their marvellous exploits had 
excited the wonder of the whole of our continent, if not of Europe. 

“ My fatlier was a merchant in Paris, of which city lie was a native, 
and I was likewiac bom in that capit^. His wealth, as well as his 
uncompromising integrity, secured not only every worldly comfort 
and enjoyment, but that greatest of all consolations, the love and 
esteem of his fellow citizens. 1 was his only child, and, for a wonder, 
was not spoilt by an over-indulgcut mother, or the caresses and adula- 
tion of my parents’ friends. As I grew up, 1 was infected by the 
military mania common to the rising generation of the peri^, to 
which the unchecked successes of the greatest military commander 
the world ever knew contributed not a Tittle. 1 longed to be a hero. 
Marengo and Austcrlitz were magical sounds to me, and I prayed to ray 
father that he might allow me to follow tlie profession of arms. He 
was deaf to my entreaties; and I made a vow, under the influence of 
disappointment, to become that most useless and miserable of human 
lieings, an idle man, if I were not allowed to follow the bent of my 
inclination. My excellent father reasoned with me, but his arguments 
produced but little or no eifect until he pictured to me in glowing 
colours the grief my beloved mother would be plunged in at parting 
adth a child she dot^ on, if he persisted in rushing on the dangers 
inseparable from the life of a soldier. This latter argument prevailed; 
and I pron^iiscd to relinquish all idea of a camp, if I might be per- 
mitted to select another profession for myself. 1 named the bar, but 
this proposition was combated by my inflexible parent, who gave me 
to understand most unequivocally that he had made up his mind I was 
to succeed him as a merchant — that the commercial line was the one 
he had fixed upon for me to follow, and that 1 must prepare myself 
for occupying one of the elevated stools in his counting-house. This 
determination staggered me; for the ploddiug, fagging, dry and unin- 
teresting routine of the desk was my aversion. I gave no direct 
answer to my respectable father, and shut myself up in my room for 
some hours, to collect ray thoughts, and to endeavour to act in confor- 
mity with liis wishes. My btjtter nature prevailed; for on reviewing 
the past kindness and affection of the best of parents, I could not bring 
myself to run counter to their wishes on so momentous an occasion a.s 
my establishment in life and future prospects. That same evening, at 
supper, (well do I remember that happy meal!) I embraced my dear 
mother and my father; and as I wept on the neck of the latter, I told 
him J was prepared, to follow his wishes in every particular. At this 
period, I was but seventeen years of age, and about as romantic and 
enthusiastic a youth as ever east up a ledger or wielded pen in a 
counting-house — ^for nearly five years I submitted to this drudgery 
without a murmur. 

“ At l^gth, one day my father called me into bis private office, and 
said, ‘ Adolphe, 1 have every reason to be pleased with your submission 
to my will, as well as your attention to business, and in proof of the 
confidence with which you have inspired me, 1 am about to entrust 
you with a mission of importance connected with our house, for 1 feel 
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persuaded you will execute it ia a manner worthy of a Delamotte. You 
will prepare to leave Paris to-morrow morning for the North of I^ce. 
The business confided to you is not of so pressing a nature as to re- 
quire you to travel post; you will ride; and you are at liberty to select 
the best saddle-horse from ^ly stable.’ This was joyful intelligence to 
a youth of ardent temperament like myself. I lost no time in mnlrlng 
preparations for my journey, as you may suppose. ^ 

That night, after that most sociable of family meals— supper, my 
provident father gave me my final instructions, interlarded with scrape 
of excellent advice, as to the object of my journey, and for my conduct 
OR arriving at the place of destination.” 

My principal business was to be transacted on the borders of 
French Flanders, and my route was by tlie ancient town of Mezii^s, 
and I found that I should either pass the outskirts, if not through, a 
considerable portion of the redoubtable F orest of Ardennes — ^but who 
at the age betweeu one and two-and-twenty, ever regarded danger or 
knew fear? The very hazard of the enterprise gave an additional 
zest to my pilgrimage; and the idea of encountering some adventure 
en roiUey was clmnuing in tlie extreme to my 3 E^uthf^ fi|noy. In tiA 
morning, 1 was to receive my letters of recommendation and introduc- 
tion, and I laid my head u|>ou my pillow that night full of joyful 
imticipations, wliich the announcement of this unexpected expedition 
had given rise to. 

“ After an early and hurried breakfast, my kind father placed in 
my hands a sealed pocket, containing papers relating to commercial 
aftairs, and which I was to deliver to his correspondent; apart from 
this packet was a letter, which, as he deliveml to me, ho said was 
directed to his old schoolfellow and college friend, General M— — • 

‘ We liave not met for many years,’ continued my father— ‘ not since 
you were a boy. You wdll be grown out of his recollection; but he 
is your godfather; and I promise you, d^avanccy a cordial reception, 
were it only irom tiic fact of your being a Delamotte. ^ My old friend’s 
chateau is situated about a league on this side of the now-dreaded 
Forest of Ardennes. To his care 1 have commended you, and may 
God grant you a safe and prosperous journey!’ 

“ With tearful eyes and sorrowing hearts ilid my beloved and 
worthy parents bestow tbeir blessing on their only child; and 1 left 
my paternal roof with feelings very difierent from those under which 
1 hod contemplated iny de])arture on the preceding day. 

“ By the time 1 liad passed the Barricre St, DenUy 1 had in some 
degree recovered my coinposiu’e— the novelty of my i>ohition — ^the 
prospect before me of seeing soinelliing beyond the world of Paris — 
the probability of making new acquaintances, and of encountering 
some romantic adventure better w-ortliy of being recorded than my 
boyish freaks in the metropolis — all tended to buoy up my spirits, and 
to anticipate new pleasures on this my first emancipation from the 
shackles of parental tliroldoro. 

« My horse was a stout and active grey, of Noriiiaii extraction; 
and in accordance with the fashion of the day, I was seated between 
the pyramids of a double-peaked saddle, with my valise strapped to 
the hinder encumbrance, and ray cloak bi^fore me. My father had 
presented me with a brace of excellent pistoL^, of Lepage’s best make, 
and these were in the holstcns. What more could a young man desire 
on a journey, save money? and ol tliis 1 had ample store. 
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“ As I litid a long distance to travel, 1 seldom performed more than 
tliii‘ty-five or forty miles in one day. On the morning of the sixth, 1 
r(‘aclK*d tlic (duitcau of my godfather; mid presenting my card and 
my father’wS letter to one of the domestics, roniained in the courtyard 
awaiting the result. I w^as not lung kept, hi Misjiense, for the vener- 
able proprietor of the ettually venerable-looking mansion hastened to 
greet amU webnnne me within his walls. My reception was most 
gratifying; and if I had been the general’s own son, 1 could not have 
experienced a more aflectioiiale reception. 

“ While I was partaking of the vai-iety of g<H)d things wdiicli my 
w'orthy host had unlered to he spreiul before me, 1 explained to him 
tin; object of my juuni(;y, and expn^ssed my intention of procec.ding 
to the next town as soon as iny horse had r(‘Stcd for an hour or two. 
Tlie general, liowever, would not listen to siicli an arraiigenn-nt; but 
lindiiig me rather more obstinate than lie expectetl, gave me to uinlor- 
.stand tJiat such a plan was little short of madness; lor as itw^as m arly 
noon, J should not be able to get through tlie Ibrcst before nightfall; 
and by w'ay of a climax, added, ‘you well know, my young im])etuoiis 
friend, that „even th% most hardy never venture in or near tJie 
Ardennes at sucli an hour; 1 therefore must interpose the authority 
of a parcMit, and, acting in the place of your father, insist upon your 
remaining under my roof for tliis night at least. If you are resolved 
upon quilting me so abruptly, you are at liberty to resume your 
journey at any hour, and as early in the morning as you plc*ase.’ 
Finding resistance in vain, I remained with my hospitable godfather, 
and, on parting with him at night, I told him 1 should be olf at day- 
break. 

As soon as it W'as light, I crept down stairs as quietly and 
stealthily as I coukl, and made my Avay to the stables. I was busily 
engaged in saddling my stcc*d, when my w'atchful liost tapped me on 
the shouhler, and said, ‘ You see an old soldier can be as waiinal as 
yourself. I suspected you w'oiild endeavour to give me the slip. Jlnt, 
iny young friend, you must not think of traversing this part oi* the 
Ard<Mines alone. An ohl and trustworthy servant of mine, named 
Pierre, shall accompany you beyond the reach of all danger. 1 have 
given him my instriietioiis, and lie is at this moment prejjaring soim* 
cafv au hdt in tin; kitclien, which I rccoinniend you to take before 
you start.’ Acting upon this kind advice, I swallowed a jorum of the 
comforting beverage, by which time the attendant was ready; and 
having shaken tlie old general most cordially by the Junul, Pierr(‘ and 
myself loft the chateau, not without a liearty benediction from its ow^ner, 

“ As w’o walked our horses down the avenue leading from tlie 
chateau, 1 examined the priming of my pistols, luul looked to my flints. 
Pierre was similarly occupied, for his master had provid<;d him with 
a jiair of formidable-looking w<;a|>ons. We soon reached the forest; 
and for the tirst half-mile or so, after wx had entered it, I confess to 
having felt rather nervous. I endeavoured to conceal my apjireheu- 
>ions from my attendant, with whom I kept up an animated conversa- 
tiom ami as we advanced, I gnnv bolder, and began to suspect that 
the «‘vil reports of this sjiot luul been strangely exaggerated. Wt; 
kept a sharp look out, nevertheless, and did not pass an overgrown 
tree or a thicket without a cocked pistol in hand. Our sombre ride, 
however, was not interrupted by any intruders, for wo emerged from 
the forot with whole skins shortly after one o’clock. 
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It SO fell out that Jacob Fearn did not reach liis home that ^night, 
and did not^^vet see his mother and prettj sister again. Neither did 
the young soldier wdth fifty pounds in his pocket, who was going to 
Salisbury to l>e married, ever iigain meet his expectant intended bride. 

CHAP. II. 

THE HEAP MY THE ItOAD-SlOE. 

Since the events of ilie day described above, nineteen years have 
elapsed. It is now the year 1792. Having taken the advice of the 
soldier on Sidisbury Plain, Jacob Fearn has now been nineteen years 
in the army. Tlic reader will be pleased to suppose him serving in 
Holland, an<l tliat he lias never, during the whole of those years wo 
have, naiuotl, once written to inform his friends of his destination, or 
wlietlier indeed he be in the land of the living. 

One dark evening, Jacob mounted guard about eight o’clock on the 

ramparts of tlic city of . Like as on that niglit when Hamlet’s 

father appeared to liini, it was a nipping anti an eager air.” As he 
stepped out to his box, daeob east his eye quiekly round; nobody woA 
abroad; nor eould anything be seeiu save the hh'iek platlbrin of broad 
wall on which he stood, a black, cold sky beyond, and a deti]> gulf on 
one. siile below him, in wliich the town lay, st iithled witli numberless 
little lights, like flu* reflection of a chmr midnight sky. Yet tfacob 
felt as though something was about him. A sepse ot' the. dread pre- 
seneo of some being, he kmnv not what, was heavily upon him; and 
he felt more fear than a soldier ought to fed, uv than even a woman 
Would whose hand.s were un-crime-stalned. He. trod his round with 
trembling footsteps, and hack again to Ids IciujMjrury shelter. He sat 
down and looked out on tlie broiul wall with dread. The liglil shadow 
as of a woman’s figure, like a film fioating in the summer air, lioviTcd 
before his eyes. What could it be ? lie had made no assignation 
tlicre; be had ruined no iniiocenee; sent no eonfiding woman to the 
grave before her time, that thus her image should haunt him re- 
] in uich fully in his time of solitude. ^Y^iat else had he dom*.? 

“ Yes, yes!” cric.d Jacob, involuntarily — “ but that was not a 
woman. I say it was not a w^cmian, and I liuve done no Avoman 
wrong, llegonc, de\il; away — away!” 

l>iil as he 'Jpoke, the figure grew more distinct to him. It seemed 
to Ix' on a road that he knew when young — a road he had last tra- 
versed at niglit, some nineteen ypars ago. Tliere lay the vast <lark 
plain on either side* it, and three blighted pinf3-trees stood on the left, 
and at their foot lay the heap hy the road-sulcy which he knew again 
too well. And though it w'as but a heap of stones and dirt, overgrown 
with grass and nettles, it made him quake, and turn deadly cold; for 
beneath that heap lay wliut should accuse him at tlie day ol’ iloom; 
and from the steaming of the blood which soddened that earth had a 
witne.ss gone up before Hod and pointed the finger of fterual jir-stice 
towards Jacob’s soul. A< he leaned against the rampart for support, 
the figure he liad seen appeai-ed to settle and beiul o^er the heap by 
the road-side. It raised up its face, and Jacob saw his It then 

appearo'd to disperse the earth with its hands, ;uid lo bring out .some- 
tliing red, and some decaying bones. A cry was licard, or seenicd to be 
heard — the figure fell as dead upon the ground, and Jacob saw no morfi. 

HH 2 
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When his comrade came to relieve guard, Jacob was found lying 
along the wall insensible. He was carried off, and with some difficulty 
restored. The cause of bis indi'iposition he would not tell; and only 
njquestcd that he might buy himself out of the x-ogiment or be dis- 
charged; adding that he should never be lit for a sohlier again, and 
w'as only worthy of one fate. That fate neither would he explain. 
But as both his appearance and Ids health bore ample testimony that 
some strange? and incurable infirmity had befallen liim, be very shortly 
afterwards received his discharge. 

CHAP. III. 

Tim PLAIN, AND WHAT WAS ON IT. 

Tin: giant shadows of those solitary giant stones which stand on Salis- 
hiiry Blaiii, a record written in mysterious character of an age and a 
[»coplc else? scarcely known, stretched far to tl»e eastward in broken 
and irregular shapes, as the sun sunk i*edly beyond the hills which lie 

the west of Wiltshire, and eauglit in brilliant [>atches each rising 
ground, each Drirul’s stone, and aged tumulus, with which the downs 
of that part of the country are so ubuiidantly covenfd. Not a breath 
stirriid, so that tlie dull sound of the shccp-bcll could be beard at a 
distaiu'c im'onccivable to any person who has not stood in the iuid>t 
of those tracts, as a single muriiKu* at sea, and listmuid to their tinkling 
miles away. A gray ohl shepherd or two, looking small as gnats upon 
so vast a \i.sible surfaet*, were moving homewards in the now gatluTing 
twilight, when a solitary soldier was observed advancing, foot-sore, 
and in pain, down one of tlu? roads leading fmm vSalisbury, across the 
Plain. Shortly, he (nertook a sln‘phcrd who was walking the same 
road, and he and the way-worn soldier entered into frieiully conversa- 
tion. Wlienever tlie, inhabitants of peculiar localities eJiaiice to fall 
into discourse with strangers, whatever nuiy be, the subject of tlieir 
first conversation, tlie former invariably eviiur ami exercise u jieeidiar 
tact in diverting Ixoth their own and their hearer’s attention to those 
Immediate objects of home interest wdth wliieli they are themselves 
most partieidarly acquainted. I'lius it w'^as with the old shepherd and 
the soldier: — there might, too, exist some mysterious allinity between 
tlu' red jacket and the story which lay upon the sln'plierd’s tongue, 
since one assisted very materially in calling up the other. The shep- 
herd soon began to inform his eompanioii how, some nineteen or 
twenty years ago, as a soldier like himsedf was pUvSsing down that very 
road, he was rohhed and murdered, hut by whom, nobody knew. 

It was supposed,’’ said he, “ to be near those, three fir-trees; for 
under a lien|> of dirt close to them they found the body.” 

The shepherd .'•tar ted, for his companion stood still, as though afraid 
to move. 

‘‘ Coims come along; don’t he frightened. Why, I have come this 
w ay all hours of day and night in lambing time?.” 

“ Tell that soldier,” innttereil the frightened man, as he pointc<l 
forwards down the road, — ‘‘ hid him for God’s sake walk along and 
let me pass!” 

“ There is no soldier here except yourself,” replied the shepherd. 

“ And my sister, too!” epntiiiued the soldier, for he wns Jacob 
Fearn. They are both there.” 
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Thinking his companion out of his mind, the old shepherd gi'cw 
afraid; and refusing to walk with him any longer, for fear of danger, 
hurried away, and left him to pursue his course alone. 

CHAP. IV. 

THE POTHOUSE. 

It was nearly dark outside the same little public-house, which we 
particularly pointed out at the coiuiiieneemcnt of this stOry, though 
within blazed a heaped-u]) lire that rendered other light needless, 
when the soldier, fla(*ob Fcarn, entered fiilteringly, exhausted, and 
with a countenaiiee of ashes. He threw hiius^elf almost with the 
weight of a corpse into the chimney-nook, and mustered just voiec 
enough to ask ior a pot t»f ale. The kind host ol‘ the iiousc, seeing 
his condition, and pitying liis weariness, Intstened wdtli all speed to 
pla(‘e the needful stiniidus befiUVi him. Tlie. soldier took it up, but ho 
could not drink: — another moiilh was at the hriiu — the face of that 
very man who had treated him so genen)ii.sly twenty years ago. Tlic 
landlord looked uinaze<l at the soldier, while ilw. soldier looked earnestly 
at him. At length the latt<‘r spoke. 

‘‘ Landlord!” said he, ‘‘ did you keep this house twenty yi'^ars ago?” 

No, soldier,” replic‘d tin* host ; “ my father kept it at that time, 
and T was hut iihout thirteen or fourteen years old.’’ 

Then I must a.sk you auollier cpiestimi,” rejoinc«l the soldier. 

Look at me, — straight at me, — in my eyes, — all omm*. Now,” after 
a pause, can you remember a faee that you saw twcidy ^ears ago? 
Or is it groNvn too hagganl to look liiiinau yet?” 

Why, you are n(»t the soldier tliat was said to be imird(U*cd from 
tln.s house twenty years ago, are, you?” 

“No, not II” n^plied Jacob, with a bitter smile. “ Would that 1 bad 
been! Now, look at me again. Look hard, man; and do not be 
afraid nor asliamed, for I shall not hurt you. No, I shall never hill 
a single living thing again! 1 am not that sohlier; but J am tin*, mail 
that killed that soldier! I am the man that sat in t/ial s(*ut with him, 
twenty years ago; that drank the* ah* he gave me; that talked with 
liirni that went out late >vith him, and that murdered him! 1 am the 
man! licliovc me, I tell in» lie.*'; and have walked through Kugland 
here to .surrender myself. Fetch .<<imebody to take me to jail, foi* the 
gallows is better than the. life J liav^t led ever .since. Nay, do not 
hcditate. I would not kill a mole, nor tell a lie again in this world, 
for all the world has in it.” 

The bewildered tavern-keeper knew not wliai to do but to comply. 
Tlie constable arrive<I, and Jacob Fcarn was conveyed to Sali.sbury 
jail. On bis own confession, which wsls repentc<l and persisted in, lie 
was eventually lianged, ami afterward.s gibbeted, on the very .spot 
where the reinain.s of his sister’s lover were I’oumI under tLe heap Dy 
the road-side. 

As for the fate of that ftister herself, wlicn slu*. found that her lover 
never returned, as he had promi.scd, she sickened and but when 

the discovery of his bone.s was nuuh* known to Iicr, she rushed fran- 
tically to the spot, and died in a frenzy njion hi.s unhallowed grave; 
while her old rnotlicr, overcome by thesii tri>uble.s, soon followed to 
the same everlasting rest. Neither of them, happily, lived to witnes.s 
the ignominious end ol' Jacob Fcarn. 
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llibnpool 

BY THE LATE W I L L I A 31 M A G I N N, LL.D. 

WITH AN ILLUSTIIATION. liY GEORGE CU I’ IKS HANK. 

CHAPTER XrV. 

Hi;»riCION8 CREEriNG A3IUNG the t>4INTLY. — TUE GREAT MERCHANT 
CALLED TO ACCOCNT. 

“ I WISH 1 ciunij ftcro.s> liiin,” qu(»th Shiirkkborou"]), *' anil IM 

loiljxo such a fellow as that in the stocks. The old puiii»hiucut of 
sliflin^i^ flui ton^iu; of vagiiboiiiU Iik<? that \vt\> tlic best.” 

-No/' said Maiiesity, Robin, the best way is to let them speak 
on. liul where has he told thi> story?” 

In general, among the sliipping along the (piays; bxit he made 
his way to Seal-street, where, ha\ing contrived to get into the eoni- 
miitei‘-roonj, he told I'ight or ten of* the membership there met, that 
lie had sailed with thee for four months, during the past and current 
year; tliat lie was close by thee wlu*ii that scar on thy forehead was 
given: that he has known thee on and off' upon the seas Ibr twenty 
years ; and that, in the African bark, * Juno,^ now for sale or 
churtiT, lying at Gravesend, there are lifty people that could say the 
same.” 

“ And this talc nas believed?” said Manosty, with a contemptuous 
Jineer. 

“ If it wa</’ broke iii Robin Shuekleborougli, “ the elders of Seal- 
street, begging your pardons, Mr. Manesty and Mr. Rheinenberger, 1 
was born and reared ehureh of Knglaiul, and church ol’ England, if 
God gives me grace, will 1 die, so 1 do not think much of talking my 
minil out about llu* dissenters, — I say, if they belic\e any such u 
cock-and-bull trumpery as this, th«*y are asses titter to bray over a 
thistle in a field, than to preach over a liible in the pulpit. This i.-} 
now Sunday, Octolier tlu- Kith, 17f>4 — new^ style — and it is certainly 
true, that my honourfal master, young Mr. John, as I ©hall always 
call him, if he and 1 lixe 4»n together till he is threescore and ton, left 
Gravesend on tin* l.jth of June, 17(il, bound for Kingston, on board 
the ‘ Bonny Jane,’ 120 tons register, Moses Mugg, muster; aiTived 
in Liverpool, on the 19tli of January, 1761, per tlic ‘Lightning* 
coach, after a three days' rapid journey; sailed from Ilfracombe, by 
Bristol, on the 2m I of January, 1762, hy the American f^kxip, 
‘Clipper,’ l)ound for Bwhadoes, 95 tons register, Jonadab Sackbag, 
mate, acting as commander; that *’ 

“ IVythee, Robin,” said Manesty, smiling, ‘‘ spare this minute 
chronology of ray \oyagi s.” 

“ Pardon me, sir,” excluiuicd the zealous bookkeeper, “ but 1 can 
prove from our books, that } ou have been abst*nt just eiglit months in 
'60. *61, seven months in '62, ton mouths in ’63, ’64; and does not 
our letter-lKu>k minutely .slate to a day, or almost, wliat you were 
doing during the time? Dick lliiskins, indeed I I'd have Dick 
Uoskinsed him, if he dixipped a<*ross iiiy path.” 

“ Kay, Robin,” said bis master, ** do not be so warm. I Mieve 
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a better answer to this piece of absiinl nonsense, will be founil in the 
fact, from the year ’39, wh(*n 1 ivturiUMl fi’oin an unhappy errand to 
the plantations, with poor little llu^b, then about two years old, until 
the date in 1761, wliieh you ivinember with an accuracy I cannot 
rival ” 

“ It was the 16th of October, betwiren six and seven in the morii- 
in^— — “ 

“ So be it; from tlio middle of \*U), to the oh>se of ’61 — two-and- 
twenty years. I was, let iiu‘ >ec, absent from Liverpool, once in ’43, 
when I hud to go to Loudon, ahoul tlu* bankruptcy ol‘ * lug, Triiig, 
and Co.,’ where 1 remained preeisidy a fortnight, in ’46, when the 
AVooLterlioluic atliiirs were going to perdition ; and I went with a 
vain hojM* of saving something for iny poor sister’s boy, and I stayi'd 
there tlien 

“ Eight day> and six hours, *’ su]>|ili«Hl Robin, from the moment 
wo alighted at tlie ‘ Bull,’ in llolhorn, to tlnj inoineut started 
from tlie "iinn*. I was with you, sir, if you recollect.'’ 

“ I had forgotten it," replietl his master: “ again, in 'oli, with a 
deputation from the eoi-poratioii, t»n some, nonsense now not woith 
rcmcnihering; ami, in ’57, on that troublesome* bn^-iiiess with which 
you, 0//u\s, wi're somewbat eonm‘cled, you reeollect ” 

Ozias did not blush — ftu' it would have Ix^en impossihle that his 
body c<mi<l have mnst< red a sullieiency of hhual torsneli a phenomenon 
—hut he hioked -somewhat eonfused. This vi^it of '57 ill fact, 
connected with some >erions eniUarra''Sim uts of his own, and Manosty 
hud rebelled him from hankrnptey. 

“ MaJichester, or Bolton, <u’ Rochdah*, or some other of our neigh- 
bouring marts," <’ontiinn.*d Alauesly, “ aia* the, ordinary limits of my 
trav(*ls; exc<*pt niy vi>it of a week, tor sonn‘ few years past, \i> breathe 
the fresh air at VV<»olslerholmc IMace, or whatever e.lse you may liave 
b(;en pleaded t«» call it " 

“ Ainoimtiiig on a rough ealcniation, wliiidi will, lu)\vever, be found 
pretty near the trutJi," sahl Ruhiii, peiieil in Imnd, “ to two-and-tliiii:y 
days ill J..ondon; say six visil> p«*r aim, to the towns about, setting 
them down at three days eaeh, whieh is over tlie mark, eightiHsn days 
a-year, for one-iiiid-twenty years, three hundred iirnl seveuly-eight 
days ; ln>h air excursions to the Yorkshire border lor twelve 
summers, a week a-piee**, sevonty-two «lays ; the sum, Mr. Ulieinen- 
berger, is four hundred and eighty- four days in all (errors excepted), 
during tweiity-oiie years bedng on an average, twenty-three days per 

Jinn., with a slight fraction iiver; and ” 

Thou need.st not eoiitimie in thy calculations, friend Iliibin," re- 
plied Ozias, “ all Livr-rpool will be witness that every hour of John 
Manesty could be accounted for during the years you mention. And 
as for the voyag(\s of the three hist years ^*’ 

“ Cannot they be aciiouutcd for too,” said Mancsly. “ ITcy can 
as ."Urely be tohl hour by hour, as those wliich have given employ- 
ment to the arithmetic of Robin. But the thing ia 1<)<» ridiculoua, 
Hoskin.s has been a pest ujmn the water.s sin(^e the year — the year 
before 1 left America — jicrluifis longer; not a y(‘ar has elapsed with- 
out our hearing of his depreilations; and liere have 1 — to say nothing 
of my character, or standing — liere have I, during^ all the time, iK'en 
as it were chained to my desk in Pool-lane, and bec/ausc business of a 
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kind, in wliicli, os Robin tlicre well knows, 1 was most reluctant to 
enga^^c ” 

“ 1 can vouch for it well, sir,” interposed Robin. I remember 
your saying to me, os well as if it was yesterday ” 

“ Never mind ; because 1 am miserably again^t my will dragged 
across tlie Atlantic, there are found m<ui with whom 1 ‘ ate of the 
same bread, and drunk of the same cup,’ are ready to give eai‘, if not 
credence, to the Jiiceiiping of a drunken sailor, confounding me, i)er- 
haps, from some fancied personal re.s<‘mblance, with an atrocious 
pirate, wlio was committing murders and robberies upon the ocean, 
wliile 1 was sleeping (juit tly on jny i)illo>v, or toiling p(*acel‘ully over 
iny ledger.” 

This was a burst of unusual length and earnestness from sueli a 
speak<*r, and O/ias made no reply. He. had never heard of the French 
proverb, “ iitd cV*r.rr//A’c, s'acvuscy* but its jirineiplo flashed strongly 
upon his mind. The silence was broken by Mancsty. 

“And who in Seal-street gave IummI to this drunken mariner?” 

“ None,” said O/ias, “ that I know' of, gave liei-d; but none, abo, 
could iTfuse to give (‘ar. To avoid scandal to u> and trouble to you, 
wc got tlie man away willi mncli dilliculty, and plae(‘d him in safety 

at the ‘ Jlliu'kamoor’s Head,' in , w'here he has been staying 

siiKM.‘ last night. He is now in a dninUeii slumber, irom which he 
will not arouw* himself fur s(‘veral hours, mid then Habakkuk I lab- 
ile rgani ” 

“ Ilabakkak Ilabergaml” cried Mancsty, with evident displeasure, 
looking signitieuntly at Robin, “what di<l lie say?” 

“ Nothing rnon*,” said (Jzias, “ than tliat in the morning it would 
be Avell to visit him wliile lie was sober, and pul an end to the noise, 
or bring the man to condign pimislimenl.” 

“ Ilabbergam,” said Robin, in deep indignation, “ is as blaek- 
moutluMl a Imnkrupt liouiul ” 

*• Do not imlulge in invectives, Robin,” remarked iManosty, mildly, 
but still hxiking at his clerk, in a manner not to be, misunderstooil; 
“ to-morrow morning, turn to his account as early as maybe, and Jiave 
it adju>ted as si)e(*dily us piissible. A man who is sii anxious to in- 
stitute iin e.stigatioii into the business of other people, wliere he has no 
eoiwern, eaniiut object to impiiries being made into the state of his 
own, where he has.” 

“ J can iwi'tty well gn«*'.s,” said Robin, “ lu>w' the matter stands, 
and I’ll cut out work tMioiigh for Humbug Habakkuk to occupy him 
to-morrow, without pimping after wlmt is saying or doing by the 
blackguards oi' tlie ‘ Black amoor’s Arms.’ Such a thief as tliat ’* 

O/.ias l(H)k('<l lianl at JHunesty, who understood tlie look to signify 
that lie wivshc'd them to bo alone. It was no great dilliculty to get rid 
of Robin, wdio left the room in di'ep dudgeon against the brotherliood 
of Seal-street, whom he eon^igned to the sjiiritual bondage of Satan, 
and against Habakkuk Ilabergam in particular, wlioin he doomed in 
thought to the temporal iHUidage of Ijaneaster Cattle. His prayers 
were more eflieaeious — at h^ast, more immediately so, in the latter 
than in tlie former ease — for though we may charitably hope that the 
coiigregateil independents eseapetl the liery fate anticipated by Robin, 
it i> certain that two days did not elapse before, through his exertions, 
and thoM‘ of his attorn(*y, the stronghold of the Dukes of Lancaster 
coutniiicd the cor]>ii3 of the hapless Habakkuk. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

RF.UQXOU8 I>OUBTS.~MANKSTV*8 CONBCIEN'nOVS PBRrLEXmS8.->BE VXI1T8 
AMINJLDAB THE AMCIEMT. 

OziAS waited until tbe noisy slamming of the hall door minounoed the 
angry exit of Shuckleborough. 

** I have heard,’’ he then commenced at once, all that thy zealoua 
clerk, and all thyself liath said; and 1 am wdl aware that this tale of 
the man calling himself Blazes must be wholly untrue, but it is not to 
be put down by violence and anger, such os that which Robert tlireat- 
cned and manifiisted. But I should be unworthy of the friendsliip 
which thou hast ever sihewn— of the religious union in wliich wo 
have so long lived — if 1 did not tell thee that, since thine acceptance 
of the plantation of Brooklyn Royal, thy brethren in the Lord have 
been anxious for thy sonfs estate.” 

I accepted it, as you wc'll know, Ozias much against my will; and 
after consulting the most famous lights of religion burning iironnd.” 

“ Thou <li<lst not consult tidin' own conscience, John, which is a 
light more })reeious than tluit of the seven golden eamllcstieks burning 
before tlu'. altar.” 

“ Of tliat/’ replie<l Mancsty, Milemiily, yon nor any other man can 
be a jmige. You know not, nor will any one know, until the great day 
of the unveiling of secrets how my conscience balanced its account.” 

“ Be it so, then; but this, I know, and all Liverpool knows it, too, 
that though it has suited thee to dei5erib<i this West Indian estate as 
all but liankrupt, tby prosperity hath been of late yearly on the in- 
crease, fur beyoml the bounds of what thine ordinary business could 
atford auy ground for warranting — and that during tlie last three or 
four years we know that the traiisaetions in which thou hast engaged 
must be supported by funds far more ample and extemled than any 
which tliy regular trade could have supplied.” 

If those pel-sons,” said Manesty, ** who take the trouble of calcu- 
lating what ought to be the gains of a man who understands his busi- 
ness, would cx[)cnd a portion of their time on learning wlmt business 
really is, we should have fewer entries in the (Lizclle. I am yet to 
learn that men who lose money in trade, arc (tualitied to judge of the 
eourfrcs pursued by rncii who make it.” 

“ It is not exactly liy such that the observation was made— but be 
it so,” said the meek Moravian. 

Say it out, then, at oncel” was the answer of Manesty to the im- 
plied charge. ** You think, then, that 1 am, wliat this fellow, Blazcp, 

you call him, lias tobl you, the pirate Hoskins ?” 

“I think mulling of the kind!” said Ozias; “and I know it to be 
imtionnibk', but many of tiiy friends fear tiiat thou lia>t, in some under- 
build manner, wdiieli they arc loth to trace, lent thyself to trathc with 
men as wild and as wicked as lie, and sliured in their ungodly gains. 
This may not have come to tliine ears before, but it bath been long 
talked of in Liverpool, and especially since tliy recent voyage's. And 
here eonu's this man who ."wears he saw thee on tlic West coast of 
Africa — there known by the name of a bloodtliirsty }nratc.” 

“I can scarcely keep patience,” said Manesty, “to hear this flagrant 
nonsf'ii^e. ]la\c you not known this nuui upon the .‘<*a for more than 
twenty years?” 
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“ I have!” replied Ozias; “ and therefore I believe nothing of this 
part of the story, which I set down as tlie mere ravings of an in- 
toxicated fool; , but the other suspicion hatli been much heightened by 
his production of a scrap of paper, addressed, as he says, to himself, 
ordering a long boat to be ready with early tide, and the live stock to 
be discharged as soon as possible. The paper is very greasy and 
dirty, smelling strongly of tobacco and spirits, but if the hand-writing 
be not thine, John M^esty, never did two persons write characters 
more resembling each other than the writer of that paper and thou.” 

“ It is very possibly mine,” said Manesty. “ Some order to bring 
Irish cattle here on si tore, which this fellow has picked up.” 

is hardly tliat,” answered tlie Moravian — “ but be it so. The 
paper is not like that whi»*li tliou w'ouldst have used here. Perliaps its 
begiimcd state may account for that, and be it so: but he says that 
he has many others — and particularly some dozens of letters and com- 
munications which w’ere found on the person of a desperate pirate, 
named Tristram Fiennes, killed in a drunken fray on the coast of Flo- 
rida, about four years ago, which are of the same handwriting; and 
it is the piiiposc of the select committee of elders to have before them 
this man, Blazes, to-morrow, and procure from him all that he knows 
or [)c»sscsses. It wustliis that brought me hero, foi* I would not have 
thei? taken at advantage. The idle story (*f this sailor I cast to the 
winds. May God have strengthened thee to resist methods of piling 
up wealth scarcely less contaminating of sin to the soul than the open 
violences of those whom the world calls outcast. If thou hast fallen 
into the pit, may God be a light to thy feet to see thy way out of it — 
and under all circumstances, whctlicr to support tluie, O my brotlier, 
under the injury of falsehood and calumny, or the deeper sadness of 
thine own consciousm^ss of having done what thy sold cannot justify 
unto thyself, if my aid can be anything of value, remember how strong 
is thy claim on tJie gratitude of Ozias Kheinenberger.” 

lie ceased. Hie tear, mantling in his small grey eye, kindled it into 
dignity — and a strong emotion lit up all his plain features, inexpres- 
sive now no longer. The liahitmd meekness of his face was exalted into 
a hallowed look of devout compassion which no hypocrite could as- 
sume. lie fixed it for an instant on Manesty — who for some moments 
had remained profoundly silent, not attending to what was said, as if 
stricken with a sudden blow — and then rushed from the presence of his 
unheeding companion, heavy of heart. 

Manesty remained in the same position for nearly half-aii-hour after 
the depoilare of Ozias. 

“He’s a kind-hearted fellow, that!” was his first exclamation; “but 
he su.spects that there is some shadow or foundation of truth in this 
story, impossible as he feels it to be on the whole. Others may come 
to the same conclusion without the same charitable feelings towards 
me. Success in any pursuit is enough to raise up hosts of enemies; 
and the very testimony I have borne against this trade, in which I am 
thus accused of pailicijiating, will render their venom more rancorous. 
This must be met — met at once — met like a man. Why cling those 
fancies to my brain? Am 1 not, by the world in ivhich 1 live, and by 
the world in which it is scarcely suspected that I have lived, looked up 
to as a man of sound sense, of solid judgment, and firm decision? Is 
not my opinion daily, hourly, consulted on those matters which come 
home most to the business and bosoms of men? — and why not decide 
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in a case which so nearly concerns myself. Alas, I know that 1 have 
decided, and only desire that my decision should be ratified by the 
voice of another— that from onotlker man’s tongue 1 may hear loudly 
pronounced that counsel which I dare not whisper to myself. It is 
now two o’clock, and I shall have ample time to return by sunset. Yes 
— I will go — the ride of itself will be of use in bracing my nerves, and 
recruiting my jaded spirits.” 

In a few minutes, after leaving word with Hezekiah to tell Mr. Hugh 
that he was suddenly called away, and would not, in all probability, 
return till night, lie was ui*ging his mare onward with hasty pace on 
tlic road tiuit led to the marshes of ITIverstone — ^thc journey be had to 
perform was about thii*ty miles, and it was completed in two hours and 
a half'. Tlie suiiiiner sun was beginning to decline, when he found 
himself at the door of a solitary house of smidl dimensions, situated by 
the side of a desolate mere. It was the lonely dwelling of Aminadab 
the ancient, and he it was whose ctmnsol Manesty had ridden fi>rth to 
seek. As lie approached, he heard the old man’s voice loudly reading 
the Bible, and expounding its texts, as it would seem by his tone, 
with angry comment, though, except a very young girl, who was in the 
kitclien, and out of reach of exhortation, for which, if she had heard, 
she would not have felt the slightest respect, no one but himself was 
in the house. 

No lock or latcli secured its outer door, and Manesty, having tied 
up bis horse, outered without any ceremony. .The old man, bent over 
Lis Bible, <lid not perceive his entrance, but continued his fierce de- 
nunciations of the foes of the Lord in a furious commentary on the 
sixty-eighth Psahu. He had reached the twenty-third verse, when 
Manesty arrived, and was repeating with intense em]>hasis — “ That 
thy foot may bo dipped in the blood of thine enemies, and the tongue 
of thy dogs in the same.” Something either in tone or text made the 
new comer start, and ho hastily broke off the coining exposition by 
laying a gentle pressure of Lis finger on the old man’s sleeve. 

Aminadab dosed his Bible, and immediately rose to greet his 
visitor. 

“Is it thou, John,” said he — “thou, John, my son? I expected 
thee not, but welcome are thy feet upon the mountains, or wherever 
else my lot may be cast. Thou lookest jaded and worn. The fare I 
can offer thee is coarse compared witJi that wliicli thine own mansion 
affords — ^but such as it is, who can be more welcome to share it than 
tliou.” 

“ I have no need,” said Manesty, “ of your hosjdtality, Aminadab, 
which I have known of old would be cheerfully given — I want thine 
advice. Not food carnal, but food spiritual, do 1 lack ; and to whom 
could I come for a goodly supply of tilings sustaining to the soul with 
such surety as to thee!” 

“ Ninety years and one,” said the old man, “ have passed over tliis 
hoary head, and to the sound of flattery mine eai’s are clogged as with 
wax. Ask wliat tliou wilt, John, and according to tlic light vouch- 
safed to me will I speak. Speak otherwise I could not, wert thou 
Balah the son of Zippor, offering me, by the hands of the princes of 
Moab, houses of silver and of gold.” 

Manesty was, however, in no haste to speak — something seemed to 
choke his utterance. The question which came at last did not seem 
anything formidable to a practised controversialist. It was one of 
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those questions of dogmatic theology a thousand times asked in ages 
hy-past, and a thousand times to be asked in ages to come. 

“ Can the elect,” said he, “ fall from a state of grace?” 

lie had not long to wait for an answer. 

“It is with grief 1 hear the question propounded,” said Amina- 
dab, “ from the lips of one wlio was all but reared at my feet, as Saul 
at those of Gamaliel. Thou shouldst have been not a disciple to in- 
<liiirc, but a muster in Israel to answer. Tlicy cannot.” 

“ Thos(', then, that were once in a state of grace arc ever in a state 
of grace?” 

For ever.” 

“And they cannot by any means fall into sin?” 

“ Nev(T.” 

“ And their salvation is always sure?” 

“ Always. But why, John Manesty, my son,” said the old man, 
looking soincwliat amazed — “ why dost thou come to ask me of things 
which could be answered hy babes and sucklings? Are not these the 
lirst ])lain rudiments of the most ordinary theology? Before the foun- 
dations of the world were laid, the names were written in the book of 
life of those wlio were ch<»sen to inherit salvation. Not to obtain sal- 
vation, l)ut to receive as a gift — to take it as the heritage bequeathed 
to tlic.m by t}i(3ir father, a garnered treasure not won by themselves. 
How, then, is it tluit you ask whetlier they can so sin as to bring upon 
themselves damnation ?” 

“ seem to sin, at least, Amiuadab,” said Manesty, doubtingly, 
though tills supralapsurian doctrine was the favourite of his heart, and 
now sounded agreeably upon liis ear. 

“ Tliey may so seem,” said the unbending theologian, “ but of what 
moment is tludr vsecmiijig? Nay, they do sin, if we look upon their 
actions with flic eyes and pronounce upon them with the tongue of the 
world. But can the acts of man control tlie decrees of God? Are we 
to set up the works of the created against the laws of the Creator? 
'VVhat is written is written — it is written by the finger of God. Can 
the weak and -wayward wanderings of frail man blot it out again? Is 
He in Ids ways to bo guided by the merits or demerits of man? Who 
hatli directed the Sj)irit of tlie Lord, or being his eoiuisellor hath 
tauglit him? To talk culnily, can these newly devised instruments 
control the steam? Can (he spinning-jenny say unto the engine, ‘My 
will is not thy will, thy might is less than my might?’” 

“it is well,” said JMancsty; “such I knew w’us thy doctrine. But 
still, as wc live in tlie world, while wc pass through it, what the word 
of the world and the law of the world says must be attended to.” 

“Of a trutli,” said Aminadab, “we are here in carnal vcstm’e, 
doing carnal things. We must eat, -w c must drink, we must sleep — 
things ill no respect connected with the business of salvation — ^aiul we 
must proceed onward in our way allotted to be trodden. These are 
the things which are called indifferent.” 

“ Of these good fame, in what people term society, is one?” asked 
]Mancsty. 

“ Surely. Tlic poor things of this poor world wre may not care for, 
but Ave may not do without, and without repute they lU’e not to be 
altained.” 

“If, then,” said Manesty “I beg your pardon, Aminabad; 

I >hall alter my mind. I declined your proposed refreshment just 
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now, but a faintnc^ lias come over me. IIa>'e you any wine in the 
house? 

“ None, my son,” said the old man— “ but I have some bottles of ' 
the brandy and some of the ale which tiiou liast sent mo as oil to the 
dickering lamp of my waning life.” 

Manesty chose iha ale, which the slip-shod girl speedily placed before 
him. He drank a copious draught. 

“ If, then,” he said, wiping a perspiration which had rapidly formed 
on his forehead — “ if, then, a saint is so stricken in his gooJl fame in 
the world ns to render his usefulness questionable, or perhaps to 
destroy it altogether, is it justifiable that he should resist the slanderer 
with weapons of strength?” 

‘‘ It is so. It is granted to us to use such weapons to defend oiir 
lives, and even when life is not attjieked, to wield the spear and draw 
the sword to maintain the cause of the Lord. In like cose, then, when 
that which may cost us oiu* lives, or that which we hold dearer than 
our lives — thou, too, may we uplift instruments of punishment or ven- 
geance. AVhen Shimei, tin* son of (laza, a Bonjamite of Bahuriin, 
cursed David with a grievous curse in the day when lie went to Maha- 
main, did not the man of God lay it upon Solomon as a ilying com- 
mandment — on him to whom he said, ‘Thou art a wise young man, 
and knowest what thou oughtest to do’^ — to bring down his hoary head 
to the grave with blood? Did not Klislia, as lie went from «lericho U* 
Beth-cl, cull forth two shc-beurs out of the. wood, who tare tlie two-and- 
forty cliildreii of the city who mocked him liy the way? ^*‘a, the 
whole scripture is full of wrath against the railing tongue which 
scorns the saints — as to tliee, no doubt, ♦John IManesly, is knoivn.” 

“ Have wc, then, w’arrant,” asked Manesty, “ to do us was done in 
these old days?” 

“No days,” said Aminadab, “ arc old. To us there seems to be time*, 
and year to follow year in the constant rolling of the siiii. But he who 
made tlic sun hath no measure of thiie. WJiat lie permitted in the 
days of David — in the days of Elisha — in the days wlieii dcreiiiiah 
changed the name of Pashur, the son of Immer the priest, to Miigiir- 
Missabib, making him a terror to himself and all liis friends, because 
he smote the proiilict on the cheek — ^that dotli he permit now. This 
do I speak carnally, as to carnal men. But if 1 spoke in the lan- 
guage befitting a testilicr of the truth, then should I dismiss from my 
mouth the vain and sinful words of what wc were permitU.'d to do. 
Wc arc not permitted to do anything. What is done is ordained. As 
well mightest thou tliink, with tiiy fetdde palm, to stop the waters of tJic 
Mersey, when they come raging to and fro down in murky flood, over 
its swallowing sands, by the boisterous east wind, or by thy will or h) 
thy deed to check the careering wheels of the cherubim seen hy Eze- 
kiel by the river of Cliebar. Shall the axe boast of itsedf against liim 
that heweth therewith? or shall the saw magnify itscdl' against liim 
that shaketh it? As if the rod should shake itself against them that lift 
it up; or as if the staff should lift itself as if it were no wood.” 

“ The elect, then, unto salvation,” said Manesty, with groat and 
earnest solemnity, “who are assailed by the rejirobute unto eternal 
death, may by any inean.^ remove those reprobates from the earth 
without peril.” 

“Peril of temporal things, if, then, thcie be peril,” said Aminadab, 
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is to be thought upon with such care as may be— of that tlie Bfagis- 
trate, who bearcth not tlie sword in vain, must be the judge. He will 
sec with such blinking lights as the dry bones of the law afford to his 
blear-eyed vision. But,’’ said the old man, rising and grasping a long 
staff 

The sun in its most western slope was bestowing its parting beams 
upon Ulverstone Mere, and the old man so sate in his parlour as to 
catch the fast diminishing of its declining ray. As he rose it covered 
him all over With a yellow light, gilding his hoaiy head, and giving 
fiercer expression to the eye, which still, when aroused to the joy 
which controversialists feci wlicn they confute, or fancy they are con- 
futing, antagonists worthy of their skill, gleamed, or rather glittered 
with fire 6iii)plied from the ever-burning furnace within; liis figure 
became (^rec^ and he leant upon his staff not as a stay to his feet, but 
a scejitre to his Jiand. 

‘‘ But,” said he, as for the decrees of the Lord, tliere is in them 
no Jjccding of the laws of man. They who think they make these 
laws — they who put them into effect — are but vesseds in the hand of tlie 
potter — ^vessels of no more value or power, than those whom they, from 
the crmincxl bench, send to the squalid dungeon.” 

He struck his staff vigorously on the floor. 

“ Wliatevcr tliou puqiosest to do, dohn Mancsty, do thou, and 
that quickly. It was revealed to me in the visions of the night timt thou 
shouldst come, and I was spoken with to say that the work to which 
tliou wert appointed was wending its way to the end. The doctrine I 
preach is sure; sure as — nay, far surer — tlian the granite foundations of 
the earth. Go thou on thy way rejoicing, and to rejoice.” 

lie ceased for a while. 

“ But I sluill iKiver sec tlicc again, John Manesty, — never again in 
tliis cobweb world. Go, however, secure of purpose and undoubt- 
ing of salvation. Go to thy work, but go undoubtingly, foi- if 
Samuel was not merely justitied, but commanded to hew Agag the 
Ainulekitc in pieces before the Lord, in Gilgal, because the bleating 
of sheej) and the lowing of oxen offended the ears of holiness, how 
nmeh more worthy of being destroyed is tlie man that bleatetli mischief 
and lowetli niirighteonsness.” 

I'lie brows of the old man were knit with a savage frenzy, and his 
eyes shot forth a more burning flame. 

Truth fast, is my doctrine — truth fust as truth itself — which is, 
after all, hut an idle word to keep ns tlie further away from him who 
is truth. The blessing of Jehovali-Jirch be upon thee! Thou hast now 
lieard, my son, the last words which thou ever wilt hear from the lips 
of him, who, in tlie days of his vanity, was known as Sir lianulph de 
Braburn — for more than two generations testifying as Aminadab Smith, 
which lengthened years have changed into the title of Aminadab the 
Ancient. Go and speed.” 

He cast his staff aside and grasped the hand of his excited visitor, 
who fervently returned the fervent pressure. Other words beside 
those which had l>cen just spoken .were now exchanged. The old man 
sank into his chair, and Manesty mounted his horse to ride hastily 
homeward. 
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^y^H^^hpnps i|od jlmveia’ taila, dr he majfte evea 
ffidd <4iur6t with Captaia Manyai hem. ia^ 

(fjfl^ ui good aciotli he lelglit be very muoft werjie 
fip' may be a shadow, a sound, a name» iiothing^ 
fdlfher cas^ we know him — ^know him as w<^ as we 
0^ Cooper, or irvio^ or even Marryat, who has introdeeed io^xts*. 

writer of these volumes asaei^ that the hero of them haa jhaaWk 
at bis dhow while the pen was in his hand, affordinghim thnlliift 
means of explanation and correction; and without telUng iuiimw;|M^ 
documents descriptive of such extraordinary travels and advcaittMa 
came to hand, he disavows all responsibility with respect to lus air of 
romance,” which assuredly does hang over the narrative. He baa 
rather softened than heightened the tone. 

We are far from doubting or disliking the work on the score of the 
marvdlous matters it relates. J£ it had not been of the wmtdeiftd 


kind, we should have wondered indeed. There is no cause of com- 
plaint on this head. That very soon appears, and the presumptioia 
becomes certainty as we read our way into the middle of the stardiiig 
series of narratives. At length, so accustomed are we to the expod* 
tion of wonders, that we feel astonishment most, when we arrive at a 
page in wliioh there is little or nothing to surprise us* That there 
should be nothing strange is quite marvellous. ^ ^r... 

But to speak gravely, this work — ^interesting in itself whoever msgr 
be. the red hero of it — and excellently written, to whomsoever toe 
chief claim of authorship may belong— offers choice and novd matW 
for an hour^ or two’s entertainment, as we hope here to sltew. 

The admirable works of Cooper, illustrative of the life, character, 
and behaviour of certain tribes of the American Indians, and descrip- 
tive generally of existenoe in the forest and prairie, have naturally 
predisposed many readers to feel an interest in that extraordinary 
race of men, broken as it is into such uumerous varieties,^ which mere 
romance can seldom inspire. Love and admiration of tl^ inimitable 
Leatherstocking should long keep Indian memory alive all over Europe 
even if it had no daim to be preserved on its own account, and If the 
whole Indian race, in the rapid progress of yeara^which here briiig’, 
not ‘^the phUoBq>itic mind,” but the rage for si dvilination more bar- 
barous ibm so called barbarism— riuniid be doomed to utter earimXion# 

Hudx knowledge bas been derived from various works, not to 
spesk &i Ur. Catlb’s very recent one, respecting the more nortbecii 
of the American Indians; but it eras reserved for M. VideS^v 


* Nsivative of tbe Travels and iLdveiitates d Monsieur Vidlei in Calttbraibi 
denora, and Wesunm Texas. Written by Chipt Marryst, C.B. 3 tola 
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(having Capt MdHyat at right hand when his travelf and adv«&- 
tures were over) to palilt the Itet known^-the Wiertenflt tifbilte/ t)f 
these, the Pawnees, the BiMhfeek, and the Crows, hata ^ccomjjM^ 
tially knonn. Wariiington Irving, in his Astoria,* ghres, ifwe 
remember, some particnlars of the predatory movements of these 
rematkal^ pleasant personal but the Cosnanches, Apachei^ Arris- 
pahoes, W akoes, and Shoshones, have becm ahnost strangers to tis 
nfthOirto. Now dl these— herein styled the Bedooins of the Chreat 
Western Deserts — ore originally descended from the Shoshones, or 9M 
th^are ttsually called, the SnsKe Indians. 

The incidents and descriptions, consequently the information con- 
tained in this narrative, extend not merely to these tribes, not simpfy 
info the desert prairies (little known we need not say) of centrm 
America, but we have accounts of the countries California and 
Western Texas, which bring news to most readers, and are of parti- 
cular interest at a time when the republic of Texas has so recently 
obtained recognition from the English government. 

Having thus very briefly indicated the scope of the narration, we 
purftbse to start off, here and there, to some attractive point of informa- 
tion or excitement, just as the hero himseff appears to have ramUed 
and run wild, without, at any turn of his changing course, pausing to 
explain his object — about which we confess we arc somewhat in the 
dark. 

Without stopping to inquire how young Master Violet came, wliile 
yet a boy, to herd with the wild children of the desert, and within 
view, at eighteen, of being a chief among the Snake Indians, let us 
survey him at that age just commencing his adventures in a journey 
to Monterey, the queen-city of California. 

Nice place that Monterey, according to tliese notes. No muddy 
streets, and smoky factories; no splashing cabs, and surly policemen; 
no mobs of men of business hurrying to their engagements like steam- 
engines; but instead, a bay, blue and bottomless, with beautifully tim- 
bered shores; a prairie lawn, flower-broidered, covered with hundreds 
of vine-clad cottages. A convent with massive walls, a church with 
a graceful spire, a sky of the deepest blue, and all below looking as 
happy as if they were dwellers beyond it! 

No wonder, after this, that ^^even the dogs are polite at Monterey; 
and the horses, which are grazing about, run up to you and appear as 
if they would welcome you on your arrival.” Delightful inde^l but 
unfortunately selfishness is at the bottom of this politeness, as it often 
is elsewhere; for we learn that eveiy traveller carries a bag of s^t at 
«hi8 saddle-bow, and these animals, as is clear by their rubbing their 
noses against it, “ come to beg a little salt, of which they are very 
fondP 

We add to this a characteristic of Monterey, which i^ms to be 
recorded as a more exquisite marvel sdll — ^that the English w!m> reside 
tkei*e are contented, and that the Americans are almost honest! 

After this, we can afford to encounter a little of the rough; and see 
human nature in a light, as we see it in tiiese pages sometimes, so 
horrible and revolting as to forbid us to own it as human. 

Our course, however, lies not through any of those stiff and gloomy 
sectarian villages of the United Statei^of which, at this peunt of the 
narrative, we are flavoured with a bW^s-^e view— "A sectarian 
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Irom the ime&t dty Montei^j^ vbd^ 
jta the vex7 best ed?anta^ widji pioverhMj boautifidjiKaiM 
their gejr epnaementa, their vast wealthy and tmietermpledi hm^-^ 
^ litter heiiig so excellent alvraysi that th^ have a .1^1^ 
^ He who widlies to die must leave the eitjry'^we £b)low Moi^^ 
Violet in. his path to the country of the Shoshones, of whi;^ as of the 
other tribes mentioned, very interesting accounts are furnished. The 
women are graceful and chaste, the men kave and trustworthy^ they 
are fond of justice, though they love vengeance; they have stern laws, 
which are rigidly enfon^; they prefer peace to war, and. are a race 
worthy to with the humanest and kst of the savage tribes. One 
of their characteristics is set forth in the following: — 

have said that thav are good tatronomeri, aad 1 ma^ add that thtir intsStlve 
knowledge of aeometry la remirkable. 1 once asked a yoang chief what he eonai- 
dered the hein^t of a lofty pine. It was in the afternoon, about throe o’clock. Ho 
walked to the end of the shadow thrown by the pine-tree, and fixed hia aopw in 
the groand, measured the length of the arrow, and then the length of the shadow 
thrown by it ; then measaring the shadow of the pine, he dedueted from it in the 
same proj^um as the difference between the len^b of the arrow and the length of 
its sh^w, and gave me the resnlt. He worked the Rule of Three withoot luiQV* 
ing it” 

Among tlie Comanches, and one or two other of these western 
tribes, many great and noble virtues hold their root in S{>ite of every 
corrupting aiid destroying influence by which purity and integrity con 
be assailed. They have at the same time, in the taking of scalps and 
other barbarous customs, the true Indian stamp upon their natures as 
well for evil as for good. A story here will shew the baseness to 
which tliey are often victims, and the savage cunning of thfsir revenge* 
The lawless cai'ecr of many who resort to the western wilderness is 
faintly pictured in the tale. 

A wretcli, known by the name of Overton, who having been em- 
ployed as on English agent by the Fur Company, acquired in the 
cheapness oi' miiit^ titles the appellation of Colonel, was known, as well 
among the Yankee traders as among the Indians, to he a desperate and 
atrocious .scoundrel-reheating, plundering, and betraying all parties who 
empbyed him to preside over their barter, and murdering whenever it 
suited his interests. He at last rendered his name so notorious by 
viUanies practised in every direction, that each party in turn doomed 
him to death ;r-tho Indians were' to scalp him, the Englisli to hang 
him, and the Yankees to put him to torture. Even the Mexicans, 
who for thmr own purposes had long protected him, at lost put a price 
upon his head. But he disappeared — became invisible, for two years; 
when a party of Comanches returning from an expedition encountered 
their pale-faced plunderer, uid gave the old enemy chase. Away they 
flew-^verton, nobly mounted, cleared the broken ground fast, without 
getting out of view of his pursuers, whose horrible yell rang ever in 
his ears. Beaching a ground covered with pine trees he deemed him- 
self safe, for beyond was a level valley, miles long, in which he had a 
ehance of distancing the Indians; when to his horror and amazement 
he found between him and ^ valley a chasm broad and deqi, over 
which no horse however fresh could possibly have leapt. The voices 
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of the pursuers were in his ears; he dittnouiited, led his horse to the 
hriiiky imd pricked him srith hitf lsn^; the noble aianiai took the lei^ 
and fell from pointed crag to crag into the abyss below* A long 
hollow log lay by the edge of the precipice-^beaeBth tiua the fogsrive 
crawled* 

Indian cunning, and riie instiiict of refined cruelty, hm peep oe^ 
** He has leapt ovmr,” said one, as the wild party arrived; ^ it mm 
the full jump of a pantlier*** They agreed to repose for a time, and 
entered into oonTersation — ignorance of the near neighbour** 
hood of the ti*embling fugitive. They discussed and compared ideas of 
tbetorture to which they would have subjected him— no torments were 
left undescribed — and they were dwelt upon at length, in order to 
prolong the miserable hearer’s agony. At last, a propo^ is made to 
tuimp and moke a fire upon the spot — and the log is quietly mentioned. 

** Overton now perceived that he was lost From under the log he cast a glance 
around him : there 6to(»d the grim warriors, bow in hand, Snd ready to kiH mm at 
his firtit movement He understf^od that the savages had been cruelly playing with 
hioj, and enjoying his state of horrible suapense. Though a scoundrel, Overton 
M'as hnive, and bad too much of the red blood within him not to wish to disappoint 
his foes— he resolved to allow himself to be burnt, and thus frustrate the anticipated 
pleasure of his cruel persecutors. To die game to the last is an Indian's glory, and 
under the most excruciating tortures, few savages will ever give way to their 
bodily sufferings. Leaves and dried sticks anon surrounded and covered the log^ 
fire was applied, and the hiirbaria'is watched in silence. But Overton had reckoned 
too much upon his fortitnde. His blood, after all, was but half Indian, and when 
the flames caught his clothes, he could bear no more. He burst out from under 
the Are, and ran twice nmnd within tb<* circle of his tormentors. They were still 
as the grave ; not a weapon was aimed at him, when, of a sudden, with all the 
energy of despair, Overton sprang through the circle, and took the fearful leap 
across the chasm. Incredible as it may appear, he cleared it by more than two 
feet ; a cry of admiration burst fVoni the savages ; but Overton was exhausted, and 
he fell slowly backwards. They crouched upon their breasts to look down — for 
the depth wos so awful as to giddy the brain — and saw their victim, his clothes 
still in flaines, rolling down from rock to rock till all was darkness.’* 

The malignant cunning of the Indian nature is finely set off some- 
times by magnanimity of feeling. The Indians in this case would 
have scorned to use their arrows, even against a wretch like Overton, 
if he bouid have kept his footing on the other side of the chasm. The 
grandeur of the leap would have saved him. There is a chivalrous spirit 
in these rangers of the Western wilds, not to be exceeded in history, 
und elevating them assuredly in humanity, and an honourable foeHog 
both as foes and friends, above the tribes of the East. 

How is it then that among a people so disposed, the name of the 
** white man ” is now considered to be a term of reproach— that the 
pale-faces have come to be spoken of by Indians as dc^s, and are often 
hung or shot when fallen in with. If there be truth, as to all appear- 
anoe there is, in these accounts, this deplorable enmity is attributable 
to the disgraceful conduct of the Texions towards the Indians. The 
evil indicted by thus raising up implacable foes in men who cannot 
distinguish between an American and a Texian is incalculable. But 
to understand Texian aggression, and to survey the people who live 
under this republic which we have just recognised, we must turn to 
the book. 

llie populatioD uraa, at the period of the independence, estimated 
at forty thousand— they now call themselves seventy-five thousand ; 
a fearful number, if we consider what the pec^le are. Texas,** says 
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SMe»|. aod vadSoftm^y the Teiim chavaoter im fixed mt& 
blishe^ as a communitj wholly destitute of principle or pidM^ befinra* 
the eoiigsafeksa of utore respectable setdeiB commenced.*^ Tl^ dectot 
eniimats,i^pm to have passed over into Mexico or the SoU^Mam 
jinked States; and in good season^ when drankards^ thieves^ and; 
miurderers are as numerous almost as dtiaens* Thi^ we may have 
a due idea of the security of life and proper^ in Texas, it is stated 
that there are numerous bands of robbers continually on the look 
out to rifle and murder the travellers,” and that it is of frequent 
occurrence ” for a house to be plundered, and every individual mur* 
dered, ** by misci'eants who, to escape detection, dre$8 and paint ikem^ 
selves as Indians'* 


Some statement^l^ given, relative to the causes of Mexican defeat^ 
and the battle that decided the separation of Texas, which are of tm** 
portonce as shewing that impressions in England, as well as in other 
countries, are extremely erroneous x>n these points, and that the 
grossest misrepresentations liave tended to neuti^ize that sympathy 
for the Mexicans which should Imvc been exerted powerfully in their 
favour. The specimens of newspaper lies given by M. Violet portray 
the very foulest features of > human nature, and prompt a wish that 
Texas were blotted for ever from the map of humanity. 

A bare list of tbe treacheries imd murders committed at the expense 
both of the white and red men, by monsters here countenanced, would 
fill a volume. Take as a specimen this. Our traveller was out with 
a hunting-party of young Comanches, when they met two companica 
of Texian rangers and spies, commanded by a Cupt. Hunt, who forth- 
with shewed them where a settlement of twenty or thiity families had 
been attacked by savages said to be Comanches, who had carried off 
cattle and horses, and murdered sixty or seventy men, women, and 
cliildren. The bodies were shockingly mangled and scalped; Violet, 
on viewing them, was at once positive that the deed had been com- 
mitted by wJiite men. The Coinandie chief indignantly shewed this to 
be the case; Indians never scalped children and women us had been done 
here — never wore known to expose them before death to a brutality 
which it was plain these had suffered. The Comanches started off* , on 
their tracks, and soon brought in three white wretches disguised as 
Indians, who were at once identified as of the murdering gong. But 
Captain Hunt refused to punish them, under tlie plea that he had 
received orders to act against Indian depredatoi*s but not against white 
men J Hanged, however, they were, by the decree of no civilized 
ti'ibunal; and the Captain himself is found soon afterwards expe?. 
riencing as disastrous a fate. 

The Indians interpret the word ** Texas” as the “ land of plenty;” 
but it would seem that there was no law or lawyer in the land, when 
murderers steeped to the lips in blood were thus let louse by the 
governm^t authorities* But on the contrary, the place is full of 
lawyers. We quote the second volume; — “ The lawyers discovered 
that on a moderate computation there were not less than ten thousand 
attomeps in Texas, who had emigrated from the Eastern states; the 
president, the secretaries, constables, tavern-keepers, generals, privates, 
sailors, porters, and horse-stealers were all of them originally lawyers 
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or had bees brought I 0 dwt }BX)fiM»QCir After Hm, there aie 
people liTHig whoirill be leaa diapoBod to diaciediit the auxpaaai^ 
roguery of ^ Tesiana; as they w01 sot wooder at ^ iii^us^ 
sdhnred to rascal^ when th^ are told dbat os€^ who would otherwiae 
l»ye bees aent to priaoo» was allowed to go^ ^ for it so ha^Msed that 
tbe jail waa sot bmh for such yagabcmd^ but for the ^faiunaat 
ofioera, who had thdbr alee|sng apartasaats in it** . ti 

And when the forma of law happen to be gone through, wl^ ia the 
mamer and what the result? We will abridge a de^pdon ^ a 
aoeoe witnesaed in Boatoo^that ia to aaj, in Texian Boston. Axrired 
at die oourtliouse, tlie pai-ty found the judge seated cm a chair which 
he was whittling ” so earnestly as to have forgotten where he waa^ 
while on each side of him were half a dozen jurymen similarly prae* 
tising on square blocks. Each (judge included) liad his cigar in hia 
mouUi, and a flask of liquor, to which they occBRjUiaTly appealed, was 
before them. The attorney who was addressing the court, was also 
smoking^so were the plaintiff and defendant — so, too, were the 
witnesses, and also the public in general. So much for the courts 
now for tlic case. 

The defendant was the postmaster and general merchant of the 
country, and he was on his trial for murder. A man who had pur- 
chased gcK)ds of him, had received from him a counterfeit fifty dollar 
note; with which, on its being refused elsewhere, he went back, and 
sought to change it for a good one. This was refused, the young man 
declared that he had been swindled, and the honest merchant killed 
him on the spot by flinging at him a nine-pound iron weight. The 
argument now was, that tins was aceidentd, and designed only to 
frighten away a turbulent customer; but not a word was said about 
the noie^ though every body knew that the defendant had wilfully 
defrauded the deceased, and that it was part of his trade to pass off 
forged notes upon the incxj)eneneed. At last, when the proceedings 
were flu* advanced, one of the jurj'mcu approached the defendant, and 
addressed him in so low a voice that no word escaped, but his parting 
words wc^ audible, AU’s right!” His example was followed ly 
another juryman, and his again by a third; and, in short, all the jury 
in succession stepped up **to liave a little private conversation with the 
prisoner.” At length, the judge himsdf^ with an independence and a 
manly scorn of concealment that put the whispering jurymen to shame 
—•the judge left his seat, went up to the prisoner, and said openly— 
"Any good saddles, Fielding? mine looks rather shabby!” "Yea, 
by jingo, a flue one, bound with blue cloth and silver nails, Fhilidephia 
ma^ prime cost sixty dollars.” " That will do!” answeri^ the judg^ 
as he ticked back to his seat 

Need we proceed? is not the tale already finished? Who could 
fidl to foresee an acquittal — that is, a verdict of manitoighter— the 
prisoner being humanely consid^i^ by tbe judge " sufliciently 
punished hy t&affliction whi<di such an accident must produee to a 
generous miadr The court of criminal law in Texian Boston broke 
up with three dieers, and judge and jury quitted the scene to m^y a 
" treat,” as agreed upon, at the cost of the acquitted] That nighty 

merchant’s ^ellkig was burnt down, he hims^ killed, and the 
judge wounded in the midst of his carousaL This waa a work of 
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refmgb^j^ agent was tiie father oi the yomig mii» whose norder 
hit hw file «ifll!96cto^ ' ^ ^ ^ v 

to these {detoveaqae 

otMkes wdMi hjloTe aad admiislioa of oar Mow oreoMe^te 
ptOOertioii as we qoit the prairie and af^roaadi the ei^. As oar 
reder eatered Hie white settlementB of Mwm mer» he Mad M 
Hutt M Mm arriving at dviHsiirioii, he was reeediag Mn Ih 
The farms of the Wakoea, a superior Indian tribes and the wril'^idtl-. 
vated fields of the Pawnee Picta, tiietr nameroms cattle and eomfisrt- 
ahle dweBmgs, were a strong contrast to miserable twelve^Mt square 
mod and Iqg eahins. Every farmer was a scaieorow, every womaai 
woold have been the smne if she had had rags enough upon her. 
Where, Mn, it may well be asked, was the boasted superiorky of 
Texians over Indians? 

«* Upon inquiry, we^iscovered that these frontier men were all, more or less, 
eminent members of theTexian Republic— one being a general, anoAer S ookmeVi 
some speakers of the House of Eepresentatives : and many of them memhers of 
Congress, judges, and magistrates. Notwithstanding their high official appoint- 
ments, we did not think it prudent to stop among them, but pushed on briskly, 
with our rifles across the pommels of our saddles ; indeed, from the coretoiis eyes 
which these magistrates and big men occasionally cast uiton our horses and saddle- 
bags, we expected at exery moment that wc should be attaoked.** 

Let us peep, not into on Indian wigwam, but at an American table- 
dkote for a vuuon of rolinement. The st^ne is the “ city ’* beibre* 
mentioned: — 

** The dinner bell rang a short time after our arrixal, and for the first time in 
my life 1 found myself at an American tahMlU^te. I was astonished, as an Indion 
well might be. Before my companions and self hod hul time to sit down and make 
choice of any particular disli, ail was disappearing like a dream. A general oppo- 
site to me took hold of a fowl, and, in the twinkling of an eye, severed the wi^ 
and legs. I thought it was polite of him to carve for others as well as himself, and 
was waiting for him to pass over the dbh after he bad helped himself, whi^ to my 
aorprise, he retained all he had cut off, and pushed the carcase of the bird away 
from him. J^ore 1 had recovered from my astonishment, his plate x'os emp^. 
Another seized a plate of cranberries, a fruit 1 was partial to, and I waited for sm 
to help himself first and then pass the dish oxer to me *, but he proved to be mete 
greedy than the general, for, with an enormous horn spoon, he swallowed the whoUs 
The table was now deserted by ail except by me and my companions, who, wi^ 
doleful faces, endeavoured to appease our hanger with some stray potatoes. Vfe 
cidled the landlord, and asked him for soinethmg to eat ; it was with much dlffionlty 
that we could get half-a-dozen of eggs and as many slices of salt pork. Thii icssoo 
was not thrown away upon me; and afterwards, when travelling in the States, 1 
always helped myself before I was seated, caring nothing for my neighbonrs. 
Politeness at meals may be, and is practised in Europe, or among the Indmns, hut 
among the Americans it would be attended with atarvation.**, 

Thou^ the InMns drop gradually out of being when surrounded 
«nd demoralized by the whitee, this work asserts the important fact 
that the increase of the Indian population is considerable among the 
great unoontrolled nations; such as tlie Chippewas and Ikdicotabs of the 
north United States, the Comanches and the Pawnees on the hous* 
dories of Texas, the l^oshones (snakes) on the southern limits of the 
'Otegon, and the Apai^es of Sonora, ** those bold Bedouins of the 
desffiEts, who coostaatly on horseback wander in imsienae 
phalanxes from the eastern riioresof the Golf of Califoniifi to M 
very waters of the Rio Grande."* And with them grows uxs adeepl^- 
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looted and invincible haired towarda the American-Ht feeHiig oonimoii 
to them all, as wrongs more or less are cammon; and thegr have hot 
to think of recent ai:d of 8tilh*0(mtiniied acts of tyranny and faithless- 
ness, of hear^ess disregard of rights, and shameful violatioii of sohSinn 
treaties, to bum in silence for the coming day of retaliation and re- 
venge. The spread of Mormonism, and its probable influence 
this susceptible mass of stem bidian fedings, under the ca nning 
agency of the Mormon leader, and of course to the vital injury of 
America, offers a ground for grave reflection. 

But on this, not a word here; and only one can we spare, to express 
the exdted feelings with which we have pieruscd Captain Marryat’s 
vivid descriptions of the various Watertonian encounters with wild 
animals, and of the scenes presented when the vast prairie is on fire, 
and the flames drive before them countless herds of frighted wolves, 
panthers, and buffaloes, with myriads of smaller fugitives trampling 
on each other in their flight* * 


SENTENCES ON SIMILES. 

BY LAMAN BLANCHABD. 

m 

Habt. Do you see yonder cloud that’s almost in the shape of a camel ? 

Pol. By the mass, and ’tis like a camel indeed. 

Ham. Methinks it is like a vreasel. 

Pol. It is backed like a weasel. 

Ham, Or like a whale. 

Pol, Very like a whale. Hamlet, 

In estimating the merits of a portrait, there is one condition more 
essential than the rest^ it must be Uhe, Truth of likeness is the first 
point of excellence. So in the affair of a simile, however employed — 
whether in an epic poem or in ordinary table-talk — ^thcre must be a 
likeness in the case; some positive point of resemblance between two 
objects, to warrant the introduction of the ominous word “ like.” 

I^ortrait-painters, however, in defiance of the imperativeness of the 
condition specified, often give a preference to an imaginaiy past like- 
ness over the present, and assume some features of resemblance which 
probably never existed. Again, in as mauy instances, they persist in 
looking forward to a period of similitude, anticipating a likeness to be 
hereafW recognised, 

*'Oh, sir,” said the disappointed mother, when the artist had 
finished her child's portrait, ** you have done it beautifully indeed, only 
it is not in the least like my little boy.” 

My dear madam,” said the far-seeing B. A, he will grow Kke tf, 
astonishingly like.” 

But the i^ers of similes, by pen and speech, often proceed upon a 
plan fin* more unrestricted than this, which seems neverthdess to have 
no limit, as it includes vdth the present the past and future. Their 
plan appears to be to look for the likeness not merely where it is not, 
hut where it never was and never will be. 

Poets, of course, are privileged people; and though not allowed to 



imrent memUa^ non-esisteiit and imipoBriUe^ fam 
^d^et6cN; In tidies ibwaid and remota a Iniku^ and moal nnlifca^ iinii* 
laffhj. Tl^r Btmiles may mUim* imply aHkeoeBaimniedsalniivW^ 
^ undenudde, oir an analc^y ezistitig only in feeUngi in sympalky, 
in die dimaem of association, in the impalpable depths of the obimaxf . 
Of thntwo kinds, the latter is the more p^tical; and, strange to ear, 
that in this respect swanns of plain proay pe(^ are in their hodziy 
bouseludd discourse poetical exceedingly* 

Where con one turn for an hour’s chat, east or west of the city«-^n 
what topic can we hold a ten minutes’ gossip either with the busy or 
die idiei the rough or the refined, the matter-of-fact or the imaginative 
—and not find a passion for seeking resemblances, fi»r pursuing similea 
under difficulties — ^breaking out at every second sentence of the conver- 
sation ! Why, the habit of hunting up similitudes is universal* These 
are the likes that beget likes* 

Some matter-of-fact man took the pains once, it is said, to count up 
the number of similes scattered by Moore over the Life of Sheridan;” 
but did the cunning critic skilled in Cockier, though probably blessing 
his stars as he read over his own naked prose, that ho was no poet, 
ever tax his ai*ithmetic ho for as to count up the number of similes and 
no similes he himself might be heard to let drop, in the course of one 
day’s disjointed discursive talk upon tlic hundreds of common-placca 
that are continually arising f Wliy, it is a faculty which the highest 
and the lowest have in common; and it would doubtless liajipen, if we 
were to leave out the consideration of excellence joid beauty, tuid con- 
fine ourselves to numbers alone, that the very dullest of Mr. Moore’s 
commentators would perpetraU? in a day more similes tlian be would* 

In what degree the organ of comparison is ordinarily developed on 
the heads we sec about us, ]>hronology best knows; but if there bo 
any external token, corres[)onding in dimensions with tho' excess and 
constancy of the habit, some of oui' acquaintances ought to find it im- 
possible to get their hats on. 

^ot one in a hundred, of the ten thousand who Imving something 
to say for tlieraselves, are i)retty suri'. to say it if you give them the 
opportunity, but cultivates the practice— often unconsciously, it is true, 
but always finding in it some relief or convenience, as children do in 
the pictures that embellish their story-books. I'hey are both helps 
and ornaments. Wiiatever the image in the speaker’s mind, to think 
of something like it, not merely assists his description, and presents it 
more vividly, but it helps him tp define it more clearly to himself, and 
to comprehend all its bearings more completely. 

When he has found this out^ the faculty gets more frciquently into 
play, and similes come to liim of their own accord. He finds one in a 
case of perplexity a wonderful interpreter of his unexpressed mean- 
ings. When his object is not clear, whether for want of clear thoughts 
or plain words, the simile is held up like a mirror, and displays the 
doubtful object with distinctness. It is like the good luck oi* happen- 
ing to think of a church of the same name” when you . cannot 
recollect how your new acquaintance is called, Nokes or Style^ Tho 
use of a simile is as convenient for clearing op, as the production of a 
miniature in the final act of a play, when a general cansangumity 
among the characters is the author’s last card. 

Where such efieets are producible, no wonder that the habit becomes 
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catcjuag, and that evexy idea begets aaiolliyer, the instant it is borl^ to 
image and represent it; as the swan that floats denlfle on 'St. Ita^a 
lake^ is imaged by its diadow in the water. Thus people wh^ as 
some wotxld Inoohaamtely suppose^ are nnhlessed one abg^ 
idea, are in reaUty possessed of a pair; the one having no sooner tidra 
its flrst into ezistenoe, than you find it is <*like” something 
so dissunSar and remote, that it would never by any possible chanee 
have entered into your imagination to conceive it. Actual likeness 
soou; of coui^ comes to be little thought ot, and mmiles are naturally 
adopted quite at random. 

But even an entire want of appropriateness is not found to destn^ 
the efficacy of the simile; thou^ it should at last turn out to be as 
comj^ete a mystification as that native of Ireland of whom his coun* 
trymen said, that ** he was like nothing in the world but himself, and 
not much of that.** 

There is a capital pair of similes in one of the Falstaff scenes; the 
first as illustrative of exactness and appropriatmiess, as the second is 
illustrative (in appearance) of that total inapplicabfiity, and that inno- 
cence of all resemblance iu the things compared, of which we have 
been speaking. 

The rogue,” saith Sir John, panting at the mere idea of a running- 
match, “ the rogue fled from me like quicksilver.*^ 

‘‘ I’fnith,” cries Doll, “ and thou followedst him like a church /” 

This last is wonderfully like the similes current in general company, 
and now in hourly use; but in reality it is a very counterpart of its 
companion for exactness and for truth. A running dodging fellow 
would naturally enough awaken in Falstaff’s mind the idea of quick- 
silver; while of fat Jack’s running after him, the young lady had the 
same idea as of the lively movements, the unassisted velocity, of a 
church. Doll could have done nothing whatever in the way of descrip- 
tion of Falstaff’s hopeless incapacity for following the fugitive, like 
producing the picture of immovability conveyed by that extraordinary 
simile. 

The necessity of resorting to the simile in all such desperate cases, 
is felt even from earliest boyhood. Even in schooldays, when events 
BO fall out that it is difficult at the moment to call to mind anything 
like them, they yet must be likened to something or other; and accord- 
ingly we hear how ** Thwaites has been a punching Wiglins’s head like 
my thing /** Like whaty it were impossible to say; but anything is 
better than nothing, and the sentence could not be terminated wiHiont 
a compaiison. 

It is on tliis principle, found out so early in life, and in the con- 
sciousness of tills want which accompanies us all through it, that 
certain phrases have been invented and dispersed throu^ the world, 
as legitimate and rccc^nised substitutes for this too general and inde- 
finite simile, like mjtking” It was felt in the process of time^ to 
be more dignified to mention explicitly some one object of comparison, 
no matter ^ its absolute and notorious non-resemblance in par- 
ticular case; and hence a happy sodal fiction, profound as some of 
the fictions for which the law is famous, the ingenious expression, 

like bricks,” rose into popularity. 

To hear of ministers putting on taxes like bridLS, or, of public 
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bst^, iub4 of Biag^s ftmoMug iiiQ4 Havano^ 

taking ^ bEiickS) and another bokii^ xi^ 

nnivoi^jy radiiigt writing, toiling, and like 

their dehUt and cheating their cn^ton vke Drieka-HBoon, heoi^ 

quite a matter of course. The admirable inyent^on seemed to be 

universally applicable^ because it nowhere applied; it was even said 

of persona who have a passion for erecting new tenements by the 

thousand, in eveir lime-l^prinkled suburb of London, that they were 

building houses like bricks, the houses being in reality like lath. 

A s%ht variation, equallj avoiding the chances of applicai 
was now suggested by a sense of universal convenience, — and ** Ukn 
blazes,” broke ir^uently on the gratified ear. The tide was said to 
be running up like blazes, or tectutalism getting on like Uazes, or 
trade being opened like blazes. The appositeness of tlie simile, was 
eveiywhere recognised; and, os in the case of brides, it saved trouUa 
in i^rticularizing, and left all to the imogination. 

Similar advantages were (Uscoverable in the use of the term 
** winkin;” and looking like winkin, riding like winkin, and spending 
money like winkin, equally testified to the value sot upon a stock 
phrase, by which a mysterious likeness to something not admitting of 
a definition was clearly implied. 

How much better is it, since similes in conversation can no more be 
dispensed with than syllables, to have in this Way a standard ima^ 
whatever it may be — ^bricks or winkin — set up as it were by proda- 
mation and national consent, to which all other images as soon as they 
arise in the mind must instinctively conform. Better, surely, than to 
be beating about for similitudes, stopping and stammering in the 
hurry of discourse to pick out an exact object of comparison; and 
after all, perhaps, succeeding only in suggesting, that the lady cried 
like the mufiin-man, while her lover went and shot himself like a par- 
tridge. Better, again we say, than to be brought to a dead standstill, 
with a simile sticking in one's throat — ‘‘.For all the world like- 
like— like — ” and no, nothing in all the world can one think of like 
it, because one has all the world to seek a comparison in, where to 
choose.” 

Everybody in turn, however apt at finding resemblances, and of 
however busy an imagination, has been on some interesting occasion 
in this predicament ;— the organ, of comparison is tuned, but the 
bellows will not work. 


Why, ma’am, little Jessie, who is but eight montlis old, would no 
more mind it than, than — ^notUng at alL” 

Don’t ask me, pray don’t ask me to play at cards — 1 could just as 
soon play whist as— just — as the— a — ^Thames.” 

“ Strai^e kind of people— very strange, as you properly observe 
my dear sir. I stayed with them six we^; and yet I declare I know 
no more about any one of them, than — tha n — ^than I could fiy!” 

My old tutor, venerable Jacob Wright, was the first person singnlar 
that ever drew my attention to die common practice of rimile-makfim. 
He was a master-hand at it— with him it was a grand art, and hewoiud 
create a rimile undi^ the ribs of death. Well remembered to thiaday 
is the summer morning, when, having a holiday from breakfast^time^ 
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he came into school at seren to give as a single hour’s attendance^ 
lh*es8ed ready for ordU^^ was cast adde, 

and we were dazzled hy me Ibiwg 8dm5 of his suit 

Wo proceeded with our lessons as usual, w'hen a point for ezplana- 
tion arose, and Jacob, whose thoughts till then had evidently not 
wandered far from his new array and the approaching hours of plea- 
sure and liberty, began to expound to us some novel passage. 

• ** A passage,” said he, in his gayest tones, which has little of ^e 
peculiar character of this author, and which indeed has been said 1^ 
some critics to be in the manner of Theocritus; though it is no more 
like Theocritus—” (here his glances wandered over the cdling and 
floor, and then round the walls of the scliool, tiU it rested complaocntly 
on his own knees as he sat) — **no more like Theocritus, than it is like 
my black satin breeches /” 

Whereat, there was a rush of many eyes, all in one direction; and 
all, with one admiring, devouring gaze, settled on the glossy novdties, 
which were of black satin, indeed! Jacob, the simplest, wisest of old 
men, was a vain old idiot that sunny morning. Breeches would have 
ruined him if he could have got them often. Black satin would have 
turned him into a peacock. 

But this was doubtless quite an involuntary turn. What good 
Jacob Wright was famous for, was his sheer inventions and sham- 
similes, thrown out to set one wondering and inquiring. Many a 
dull boy brightened his wits, by reflection and investigation, while 
looking for an analogy where none existed. But this sport he prac- 
tised only on the older heads, and so grave was his manner that heads 
aged as his own might be taken in. 

Harmless almost always, the jest generally tended to set us reading 
or meditating; but it admitted of a rather mischievous imitation some- 
times, and L., one of the most raisciiief-loving as well as humorous of 
our set, was often on the watch to catch vi(;tims by catching Jacob’s 
style. ' 

He would be lieard speaking seriously enough concerning some 
object, of which, when lie had drawn towards him the listeners he 
wanted, he would declare that it |>osscssed the most contradictory 
pi*operties; adding carelessly, as if the fact were indisputable — 

“ It is like an ebony ruler, which, though so hard a substance when 
applied to anything else, has, as is periectly 'well known, no power 
to break glass.” 

Leaving tliis fact to fix itself in the wondering minds of youthful 
experimentalists, he would wait quietly until the morning, to count 
the boys who were to be flogged for breaking windows. 

Among the conscientious, how'ever, who are for formal exactness 
and literal truth in their similes, no plan can be so safe as that on which 
we observe pebple now and then acting — that of comparing a thing, 
not to sometiiing else, but to itself. Thus tliey will inform you, tliat 
a terrier in a rabid state, bit a soldier, and ran off like a mad d<^; 
that the soldier flung after him a stone like a brick, swearing all the 
time like a trooper; that the surgeon applied bis knife to the wound 
like a bit of cold steel; that the patient bore it like a Trojan; while a 
certain pretty lass leaned over him, tlie tears runnipg out of her eyes 
like— water. * 
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THE POOR-LAW STSTfiM, 

J(iMi« a iaU of ^ preseni dap. Bp Mn* TroBopa. ^'aoU,^ 

JeMie Phillips u a oharmiDg, chserfal, melRi^ihlyt kind«JieHrted woik-Hhillinff 
ha«d tmihs/^d leaving no soft sweet feeling of our natiuns unvisited and 
unmoved. We are greatly disappointed— im most agreeah^. The tot 
ahnoanoemeiits led us to anticipate a romantic treatise on the pm«laws— 
necessarily disagreeable in itself, and comparadvely useless as a critical com- 
mentary on the working of the Amendment Act, bemuse bearing the form of a 
fiedon ; unpleasant therefore as a novel, and intolerable as a long pamphlet. 
We expected a sort of work that might have been entitled, 8omenet-imuse ; 
or,, the tyrant-triumvirate," in three volumes, one to be levelled, as a knock- 
down blow, at each of the poor-law commissioners. We made a wrong guesa, 
and perhaps ought to have known the powers of the writer better. We have 
read the book with a fully-atoning enjoyment— a feeling of painfulness, of some- 
thing extremely repulsive, obtruding strongly in parts, especially in the thU 
volume — ^but not, on the whole, preponderating— certainly not. 

Of the design, first, which the writer had in the choice of subject, and of 
the political economy " of her tale of the present day. The work la so ooii- 
structed, os to illustrate by its chameters and chief incidents the spirit and the 
working of the present poor-law ^stem. (Let no gentle anti-political admirer 
of the soft humanities and cheerful inspirations of romance, he wrought upon 
thereby to forego the reading of it — but of this anoni) Mrs. Trollope tells 
us in the last page of her story that the course of it would have wandered less 
widely from what she at first intended, had she not received during its progress 
a multitude of communications urging various and contradictory inodes of 
treating the subject. This begat a perplexity that rendered her fearful of 
dealing too closely with a theme which would inevitably be presented to public 
judgment under a variety of aspects. We quote what follows : 

^ The result of the information which has been earoestiy sought for W to 
author and eagerly given by many appears to l)e that a new poor-law differing 
essentially from the old oik was absolutely necessary to save the country from the 
rapidly -corroding process which was eating like a canker into her strength ; but 
that the remedy which has been applied lacks practical wisdom, and is deficient In 
legislative rooi^ity, inasmuch as expediency has, on many points, been very ob- 
viously preferred to what the Christian law teaches us to believe rijcht Neverthe- 
less, it appears evident that much of tb * misery so justly complained of might be 
remedied, were the patient and truly tolerating spirit at work in all quarters on to 
subjeCi.” 

The last sentence is unquestionably true ; and we are happy to see so able 
a pen as Mrs. Trollope's zealously working with a view to the promotion of 
so excellent a purpose. W e and others may be allowed to think tne obvious" 
inconsistency m the principles of the law with the law of Christuinity (for to 
this Mrs. Trollope's condemnation of it extends^ somewhat more Questionable ; 
and at all events less certain than the fact, which is frequently lost sight of, 
that whatever may be the errors of the new system, the <nd one was crushing, 
ruinous, and detestable. The great evil is deposed ; and it is probable that 
the grievances consequent upon change, the many heavy hardships and cruel 
mistakes attendant upon the working of **• amendlment,'* in such a law as that 
for administering to the relief of the poor of England, would have Ijpen gfn- 
dually lessened ere now, had some of the opponents of the act been more 
moderate in their denunciations and more suggestive of practioal relaxations. 

No charge can be brought, upon this point, against the present writer. In 
to conduct of her story, she has illustrated, hy a very natural oud indeed 
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no iuifur spirit; and the lew 

speculations which are inteispenea throuffh her chapters, 6 iat shinita .mviA 
tne strictest stickler fbrthe seife^ of m hew poor-law princ^le. Xt" 
occur to some readers as an objeerion, that she has not given the advbca^ of 
the law, among her characters, fiur play. We have a hard-minded Ht^rd 
lawyer, and a come, vulgar, and ignorant upstart, in favour of the act; wnife 
opposed to Its philosophy, we have a set of the most intellig<rat, humane, respe^ 
aUe, and inmnUiating people that ever crowded ationt caw in a iievd ItlsaH^ 
adefeci in uie storv, uiat a person of whom we hear mucli, and of whom much 
b made when he nest impears on the scene,— an assistant poor-law conu^ 
sioDor,— dwindles, <w rather sinks at once into a nobody, and does notluBm 
He was ushered in as a hero-— the great agent of the story ; but we know little 
mcare of him tlian what we ore gratuitously told of his doings when the tale is 
quite closed: 


** As for our very amiable Assistant Poor-Law Commissioner, he remained in 
superintendence of the district, of which Deephrook made a part bat a short time; 
for, in cooseqaenee of increasing intimacy with several persons thpronghly well 
acquainted with the state of the poor aroand them, and with what might and what 
might not be done for them with advantage, he not only became dee^y interested 
in their welfare, but decided on several occasions, where his judgment and arbi- 
tration were appealed to upon no principle whatever but that of doing the most good 
that the circumstances pennitted. This was, unfortunately, on more occariont than 
one, reported at head quarters, where it was, as a matter of course, considered as 
extremely unphilosophical, to say the best of it; and once, when it was very clearly 
evident that, by advancing the sum of two pounds five and sixpence, be had actually 
kept a family of seven persons from coming to the parish at all, he bad been offi- 
cially declar^, though with great civility, to have bi^n altogether wrong. As his 
general conduct, however, was not such as exactly to justify dismissal, he was per- 
mitted to retain his appointment ; but all objectionable conseqaences which might 
have resulted ft'om this were very ably and effectually guarded against by con- 
stantly setting his judgment aside, whenever it appeared to lean towards conunon 
sense, in preference to the principles of the bill ; and by removing him from one 
place to another with more than usual rapidity, which, in a very satisfactory 
degree, prevented the possibility of bis being useful anywhere.’* 


Having quoted the severest passage of the work, we shall have deterred no 
reader, posaessed with a horror of pditics, from seeking the gratification which 
this tale can hardly fail to produce. The plot of it is extremely simple, but 
highly tragic — very painful, and full of suen associations of real positive crime 
and misery, and legislative cruelty and ignorance constantly working around 
us in rile actual world, os seem little compatible with the charm wherewith a 
work of fiction should be read ; but yet, though painful, and perhaps some- 
what protracted in its details of sufterlng and horror in the more advanced 
sciines, there is a sentiment inculcated, and a purpose visible, which redeem 
and elevate it. It is written with great energy and freedom, relieved by 
numerous gpraces of feeling and expression. 

The characters are excelleutly (bawn and sustained. Several of them have 
no particular stamp upon them, and yet we recomise them after a time with 
all the certainty and distinctness that belong to tne crowds of common-place 
people seen every day. They become quite r^, and we soon know them all. 
But the characters least connected with the poor-law part of the plot, and the 
touching incidents which have no essential relation with the union workhouse 
and the Mard of guardians— these are the things in this tale with wluch we 
are enchanted. £fieu Dalton (what homage we are offering her in saying so !} 
calls up to recollection some of Miss Austin’s heroines ; and, indeed, wuthoat 
any exact fieatore of resemblance, there is something in the characters or in the 
positions of Ellen, her gpand lover, her humorous confidential ftdibear, and her 
nomely nobody -at-all of a mother, that awaken remembrance of the Bennetts 
^d Mr. Darcy— pleasant remembrance always, l^len Dalton is very charm- 
ing, and at past tfaree-and-twenty beats every young lady in the book ; though 
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we 

it mnttte diidigiiB^^W 

ftott t willitQle of otl«r tcaertblr w^moSSka^ iuMlij wArtu^ ttd ^ 
t%b^ tbup-wittod young females, bad, ne?«rtbeTe«s a talent lo rm JMT 

that Ttfty few, if any other, under circnmstaneei not more fevourable to Ita 
dewnoptMttt than those in trhiek die wai pla0ed» etir poiNSMd it in «|ttsd ner- 
fbetiott. l^fegSteohsistedof aahiwrdtneiiof obMrfationimochaTaoter,wlm, 
fifci that of tpriietieed fertune-telling gipsy, oftae seenad to giirt her eoinefelfig 
wondacAdly m» a power of dirinatum. If this power hid bean tomewhat Iasi 
MMe^and pethi^ somewhat lesa mimite alao,Hwfnild have made maalk miunahm 
aia talen^ fer her obserrationB mi|fet then have had the eflbet of bcUliant Mtaand 
Uf<^saUies. Bat Maitha Maxwell bad a shy sort of oonaokHimeas, diat the pro- 
oeai V looked into the hearts and souls of her feUow-craataica was not 

sach as the generality could understand or appreciate, and this made bar keep her 
speenlations pretty much to herself.*' 

It k easy to perceive witli what power and effect Mn. Trollope would em* 
ploy an agent of this kind ; and the fair Iirlartha has indeed her share in ^ 
spells that are worked. But this character, acutely as it is imaged, and oon* 
sistently as it is employed, is but one of many realities, which, m this work as 
in othew, establish Ain. Trollope's reputation as a powerfed expositor of the 
tlunkinM and feelings of actna) life; delineated often, no donbt, with ooam- 
ness and exaggeration — ^but not so here. 


Ireland and ite Rulers^ nnee 182f). ]>uring the summer months we have 
borne testimony to the excellence of more than one work upon Ireland ; but 


the subject is astonishingly prolific, and a volume is here laid before us which 
it would be unfair to pass b5^ 

It is, though a stout book enough, described on the title-page as ** Tart the 
First and discusses public afimrs, from the date of th(> year of Emancipatimi 
until the dose of the late sitting of Parliament Wliat J'ort the Second” 
may discuss, whenever it shall make its appearance, who can guess I but os- 
sure^y there is at jirescnt in the deeply-interesting, the fearfully critical 
position of Ireland, sufficient to make the calculation an agitating one to the 
nerves, and to draw to any impartial account of political, social, and reUgixnui 
parties in that distracted country, a more than ordinary curiosity. 

Ireland, indeed, is at this period, to all men concerned in the lasting welfiffe 
of the United Kingdom, the (me point of deepest and most absorbing interest 
on the fecp of the globe ; and an author, therefore, is sure of his awenCe, if 
he have but powers of edifying or amusing them. ITic author of the presint 
work is not destitute of such powers, He glances in an easy, off-hand way at 
all the public questions that have excited attention in that country of late 
yean, estimates their importance fairly, traces with clearness both causes and 
consequences, and shews how both govei;pmcnt and people Imve been ein- 
pl^e(L 

No one, therefore, can require to be told, that the work gives a consistent 
and connected account of the conduct of Mr. O^Connell during the yoan over 
which its review extends, and that this constitutes its princi^ feature. It is 
raecuted on the whole impartially, and the sketch of the great agitator's earlier 
life, as well as of his more stri^ly professional career as a barrister, will 
have attractions ftir numbers to whom little is known of him but hb later 
political campaigns. The account of the Doneraile Conspiracy, and the 
.femous fight between SoKcitor-General l>oherty and O'Connell, exhibits a 
scene picturesque in the lughest degree, and Irish all over. 

Many, indeed most of our leading men, who have hod any recent connexion 
with, or influence over, Ireland, are also sketched and criticised— never with 
iU-nature, often with ■enteness— bat not, we think, inmbbly with judgment. 
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to pfrosper. Couditl of Bond*»treet » mponiig to be to bebes of tine ege 
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ditto. But with wbat an elegent modmdxed nibeiior west-eud eirlhm 
|^etur»-beoks come out ! Here ive haye Bibb hlatoctee iffiustrated after 
Holbeiii in Ibe most faithful manner; and an excelleftit i^nioa of hmncutal 
Bed Riditig Hood’s history, embellUhed, imt by mrai^CM in axtf but by 
masters, and the colourist has girefl to them au the eftot of drawings. 
A beauti^l little edition of Beauty and the Boast has just been added to 
the collection ; the designs are evidently bir the hands of men accustdraed to 
administer to the higher tastes of the public ; and they are so tartefhny and 
delicately coloured, as to have all the eoeot of the drawings th^ represent. 


Ruiwt and Old Trees associated with the memorable events in English History 
IS the title of a little volume that will serve a very useful purpose, by planting 
in the minds of young readers a remembrance of some of the most romantio 
and beautiful incidents in our history. We have here brief memorials of the 
circumstances under which became famous the oak of Chertsey, Glendoweris 
o^ ; the oak of Kllerstie, Wallace’s oak; the nut-tree of Rosamond’s grave; 
Hatfield oak ; and several others. The historical accompaniments are appro- 
priately written, and the wood-engravings of a superior kind. 


OLD REMEMBRANCE.* 

BT LAMAN BLAKC'UARB. 


With song the wood was ringing 
When first of love we talk’d ; 

One wild bird ’midst his singing 
Seem’d listening while we walk’d ; 

All May-like was the weather, 
Though gold was on the grain, 

As our hearts first drew together 
In the old green lane. 

That spring-Ught still is round us, 
That bird attends our way ; 

The chain in which love bound us, 

It clanks not as we stray. 

In gay haunts now abiding 
‘ We falter not, nor feign, 

Eor still we ssem lml Riding 
Through the- eld grs^ lane. 


We dwell in places crowded, 

But yet we live alone ; 

The more our thoughts are shrouded. 
The more are they our own. 

The worldly path is steeper 
That temp^ the bold and vain ; 

But our hearts for pleasures deeper. 
Seek the old green lane. 

From youth to age unohilling 
Thus onward will we stroll. 

Our earthly course fbUyiing, 

As soul were liidt’d toeoul. 

And still at last, late rioldtig, 

Shall we, ’midrt wind and rain, 
shelter most when thbiking 
Of the old green lane. . . 


* TMs song has b^ set to mode. 
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A DEED DONE ON SALISBURY PLAI^^ 

BY THE AUTHOB OP “ COLIN CLINK.” 

CHAP. I. 

POVEHTY AN0 TEMPTATION. 

By the side of one of those innnmcrable ix>ads which intersect each 
other like veins of marble, and cross in every direction the vast tract 
of country comprised under the name of Salisbury Plain, there still 
stands, as there stood in the year 1773, the date of this true story, a 
small, low pothouse, apparently less es]>ocially designed for the uccom- 
moAation of decent peoples than for those whom Sterne describes os 
unfortunate travellers; men whose own feet constitute the only mode 
of transition from place to place with which fortune has favoured 
tliem; and whose own backs, in like manner, arc the only backs in 
the world which they enjoy the privilege of loading with a mortal 
burden. 

One warm evening in July of the above-named year, ii man named 
Jacob Fearn might have been seen sitting on a block of granite 
brought from Stonehenge, by way of cbulr, at tJie door of . tliat iden- 
tical house, smoking u short and dirty pipe, which, lor the sake of 
economy, he had begged of the landlord, and sip[»ing a pot of brown 
ale, for which he had expended the last few halfpence in the world 
that he could cull his own. 

flacob was a native of Salisbury, where ho resided in utter obsou- 
rity with his aged mother, and a sister of eighteen — a sensible, hand- 
some creature, wliom Jacob much loved, — and upon the exc.rtiojis of 
whom in various feminine employincnts he now temporarily dcp<mded 
for the barest means of subsisttmee ; lie himself being, at tin*, lime of 
which w'C speak, unable to obtain any employment \vli(*pehy to win 
the bread of life. 

When a man has descended so far down tlie steep of poverty that 
it i.s wellnigh impossible lie can sink any lower, lui coinmonly sits 
down as it w'cre at the bottom of the hill, and looks upwanls upon all 
the Avorld above him with an <*ye tif envy and hatred, as though ever 
meditating ill. And thus it was vritli jK)or Jacob. The liquid rejire- 
sentative of his last penny wius fa.st evaporating from before him, while 
there he sut, in the very recklessness of despair, ragged, self-abandoned, 
and ferocious, — a strong man, \vho.-^e strength was useless on the 
car{Ji, — a' figure which nature hud cast in one of her fairest-propor- 
tioned moulds, made gaunt and angular anil grim by la(;k of suflieient 
sustenance from year to year; and prescntuig altogether that most 
piiinful of sights which civilized society can offer, — powm* without 
utility, capabilities perverted to evil ends, — a hiimuri being ui»parciitly 
disregarded by himself, and unenred for by any other huinuu being in 
the world. 

And as Jacob sat tlius, looking silently on tlie roa<l tliat lay before, 
the public-house door, he saw the teeam-driver go by, singing as he 
went in the happiness of employment and plenty, and envied him: 
lie thought it was better to work even for nothing, than for a rnnn to 
sit idle until he felt himself a mere excrescence on society and fit only 
to be lopped away. And then the lordly carriage rolled by, whirling 
VOL. IV. H H 
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to new scenes people wlio sat in them seemingly as idle, and, it might 
be, no more deserving than himself; while tehind, perhaps, appeared 
some plump-fed, well-clothed footman, or lackadaisical lady’s maid; — 
peo]»le who, in Jacob’s opinion, made idleness itself* a business, and 
throve better upon it than nineteen-twentieths of those whose worthy 
business it was to supply with unceasing labour all the wants and 
necessities of mankind. And out of all this he drew reflections which 
we shall not repeat, but which rendered uneasiness still more uneasy, 
and dissatisfaction doubly dissatisfied. 

By and by, a foot-soldier, with a small bundle slung at the end of a 
stick, and earned across his shoulder, came up to the door. Heated 
by the sun, his face was scarcely less red than Lis jacket; and liis feet 
were thickly covered with the dust of summer travel. 

“ Well, comrade!” he exclaimed, espying Jacob, and making a full 
stop, as lie wiped the hot drops of moisture from his forehead — ‘‘ the 
world and you seem to agree very well together.” 

“ True, true!” replied Jacoh-~“ we can’t quaiTel because we hold 
no dealings with each other. I sit idle while the world does all the 
work: — she won’t let me have a bit of it.” 

“ Nor a bit of the profits either, I suppose rejoined the other, 
witli a sarcastic glance at «Tacob’s miserable figure, which secretly 
turru*d the idle man’s heart into bitterness. 

“ No, nor the profits either,” replied Jacob. 

“ Then turn soldier, man!” added he in the red jacket, “ it’s 
worth twenty ragged lives like yours. You’ll livew ell, wear \vell, 
save a little money, and get a holiday now and then to go and see your 
sw(*ctlicart, if you ha> e one, as I do.” 

Oil! you arc on furlough, are you?” asked Jacob— an inquiry 
to which his companion gave answer in the affirmative; and, during 
their subsequent conversation, the soldier furthermore infornu 'l him, 
that about threes years pr<.*viously, be had been quartcu’ed in Salisbury, 
wluTc be fell in love with a young creature of fifteen, that he had 
corresponded with lu 3 r in the meantime unknown to her friends, and 
that he was detei’iniiied now to maiTy Iier; for tlio pui*pose of 
arranging the preliminaries to which important ceremony he was now 
on 11 \isit to lier, carrying nearly fifty poniuls in his pocket, which he 
had contrived to save during the period of liis service in the army. 

Fifty pounds! That revelation was fatal to poor Jacob. 

Actuated by those feelings of generosity which commonly inhabit 
free young bosoms, the liappy soldier invited Jacob to share his can 
throughout the evening; and as conversation induced drink, and drink 
yet more and more conversation, the twain sat at the table until late 
in the cool of night, when both set out together, not in a state of the 
greatest sobriety, on their way to Salisbury. 

Quarrelsome as some individuals arc rendered by being under the 
influence of drink, with others again its effect is directly the contrary; 
and not unfrequently may two persons so situated be observed rolling 
home in company, now rubbing their sliouldcrs forcibly together, and 
anon flying at a tangent three or four yai'ds apart, yet all the while 
vowing deep afieotion, friendship, and service to each other; by the 
next dawn of light, perhaps, to forget it all, or to remember only w ith 
an iiiipleasaut sense of foolishness and shame. 

How the two characters of our story sped in this particular, the 
reader may conjecture for himself; — ^be it enough for ds to say, — 
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Tub modem epicurean never exhibits his philosophy in n better 
light than hy accommodating himself to circuinstaDce& Stoical 
as a toad which ^'under a cold stones days and nights doth, 
thirtyoone,” endure without sunshine or sustenance, his passionless 
heart readily accepts conditions not absolutely revoltmg. ^ Before 
Lord Buckhurst had reached the sleeping stage of his journey, 
he had accordingly convinced himself that a inan who h^ 
attained his grand climacteric, who enjoj^ a doze in his chair, 
after his claret more than the most sprightly conversation,' and 
esteems the dinner>hour the pleasantest of the twenty*four, ha» 
only to covet, for the partner of his remaining days, a l^y-lifce, 
quiet, ill-informed companion, who will not only relieve him 
from ^1 cares of honseholdii^, but by the contribution of a 
handsome fortune, improve its quality. 

“ 1 am seldom many months ftee from the gout,” mused he ; 
and even the intervals are beginning , to be influenced by the 
progress of years and complication of infirmity. If hall that 
Mauley and his wife have told me of 'the foithful attachment^ of 
Gatty Montresor be true, I have only to thank my stars which 
have prevented my entangling myself elsewhere in the interim 
of our coolness ; for at age, a wopoan fondly devoted to me, 
with seven^ or eighty thousand pounds (for die got twenty 
by the deau of her mother,) is a better thing than the Venus of 
Praxiteles educated by Mrs. Trimmer. — Poor little Apol She 
was Quite right I — She couJd not have given me a mote judicious 
proot of regard than by placing it in my power to do justice to 
my early predilections.” 

On this point, Liotd Buckhurst did not decide blindly.—: 
Within a few years ho had twice seen Miss Montresor, and 
noted with mortificsititm that the tranquil years of her well-sMut 
life had left fewer traces <m her ch^ than were pr^uced by 
the fluttering of the rose-leaves in his own Sybarite existence, so 
carefully guarded round from the vulgar wear and tear of life. — 
vou IV. 1 1 ‘ » 
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Her father .ai\d mother were no more; and with her handsome 
spinster independence of fifteen hundred a vear, she commanded 
universal respect in tKe neighbourhood of her ancestral home, 
now in the possession of a distant cousin, of whom she rented a 
pleasant residence on the banks of the Stour, which, in his 
lifetime. Sir Henry had often pointed out to her, and delighted to 
embellish, as one inhere her latter years might pass cheerfully, in 
the midst of the friends of her childhood, and adherents of her 
house. 

** Poor Gatty I — It will be, indeed, an unexpected joy for her 
to find, at the eleventh hour, her youthful visions realized I” 
mused the traveller/ as be approached the post-town, within ten 
minutes’ walk of which Alderwood was situated. " With her 
present income, indeed^ I should not have been justified in en- 
cumbering my limited estate with a wife. , But knowing all I do, 
and with the satisfactory prospect that at her age 1 shall be 
unafflicted with the plague of a family, I think 1 may venture ! 
Poor Gatty ! — So unexpected a reverse will be too much for her I 
I vow I have scarcely courage to hazard the scene in store for 
me. — But anything rather than a committal in writing.” 

It was the end of October, and as bright and burnished an 
October as could well be desired. All the sunshine denied to 
London, seemed to have found its way to the country; and 
when Lord Buckhurst, after duly refreshing himself at the inn, 
took his way along a well-fen*ced, well-kept private road, the 
finger-post of which pointed the way To Alderwood,” he quite 
forgot to wonder at finding himself on foot in a Wiltshire lane, 
so cheering was the weather, and so almost summer-like the 
gleams brightening the hedges, clothed with fuzzy tufts of the 
wild clematis ; nor was it till the gate-keeper of the little Gothic 
lodge informed him that Miss Montresor was at home, that cer- 
tain qualms of uneasiness reminded him he was about to enter, 
uninvited, the castle of the fair lady to whom he had proved so 
recreant a knight ; the woman whose happiness in life had been 
sacrificed to him, — and whose unequalled attachment he had 
rewarded with baseness equally matchless. — His recent experi- 
ence, however, of the inconsistency of female nature, as demon- 
strated in the sudden relenting of Apol-bloasom after the chilling 
reception bestowed upon him by sister Constanje, determined 
him on the present occasion to persevere, even if the once 
devoted Gertrude should in the first instance exhibit tokens of 
coldness or resentment. The Rubicon was passed, and he had 
only to push forward with all the audacity of Csesar, ’to complete 
his triumphs. 

Lord Buckhurst was informed by the grave, out-of-livery 
servant, who answered the hall-bell, and whose face he fancied 
he could remember at the hall, that Miss Montresor was in her 
garden.” The Imder offered, however, if the gentleman would 
please to step into the drawing-room and give Ms name, to ap- 
prise her of the visit. 



A NnW ouuAKtK> r&tatoML \ 

The gentleman of oouiBe replied^ that he wo\M igipriee her 
not a little relieved on finding that the aw^iurdfeiesa o£ 
the interview would be partly dissipated by taking phce in the 
open m. in anodier minute he had traversed the houses and 
following the direction pointed out to him, entered die nest. 
graveWalk of a shmbbeiy of eveivgreenSs to which the decaying . 
tints of a few deciduous shrubs imparted, by force of contrast/ 
peculiar snugness. Clumps of arbutus and fuchsia, defying the 
progress of me season, brightened here and there the uniformity 
of the foliage, while the fragrance of the heliotropes and 
mignionette, still spared by the nost, embalmed the sunny atmo- 
sphere. 

A sudden turn of the shrubbexr brought Lord Buckhurst so 
unexpectedly into the presence oi its liege lady, as almost to 
startle him. — His nervousness at the prospect of a. t6te-4-t$te 
was, however, gratuitous ; for Miss Montresor was inspecting her 
gardener affixing labels to the various plants of a dahlia-bed, 
set apart for seedlings, accompanied by a staid, middle-aged 
man, fully as ^alified for a chaperon as the superioress of a 
Bcghynagc. — For a moment. Lord Buckhurst was not quite 
certain but that he might have preferred finding her alone ; and 
he was conscious of a slight tremour in his voice while address- 
ing to his once-loved Gatty a plausible account of his unwilling- 
ness to pass through the neighbourhood in the course of a tour 
he was making, without inquiring after her health. 

But if surprised at his own want of self-possession, he was fifW 
times more so at the easy and hoimitable frankness with which 
he was immediately welcomed by Miss Montresor. She seemed 
ashamed neither of her gardening gloves, her strong slices, nor 
her quizzical companion; nor could she have shewn a more 
cheenul spirit in inviting her unexpected guest to accompany 
her back to the house, if he had been the most indifferent of 
the neighbouring squires. — It was cruelly mortifying! — Twice 
within the last two months, instead of producing the heart- 
rending emotions it had been once his painful province to call 
into existence, he had been hailed by two of bis supposed victims 
with the serene deference due to Iheir grandfather ! — All this, 
he felt convinced, was as the gout would have it ; but he was 
beginning also to think it as the devil would have it, too. 

Prepared to reassure, as he had. found it urgent to do at one 
of their former encounters, the sinking spirits of poor Gatty, he 
bit his lips for rage to find himself civmy invited to the luncheon- 
table, and calmly interrogated concerning their common friends, 
the Mauleys. — ^It was something, in concealment of his disgust, 
to be able to say that he had dined with the Attomey^-gencral a 
few days before ; and to t4k fluently of the children of Emma, 
as resembling her, and affording a mutual subject of interest. 

As he alluded to their beauty, a slight suffusion certainly tra- 
versed the usually pale cheeks of Miss Montresor. A moment 

II 2 
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later, and he fancied be could even discern an auspidoxis swm* 
ing of the eyesl 

The natural regret of a woman in reverting to the progeny 
of a contemporaiy, and contemplating her own discons^te old 
age I” mused Lord Budeurst. But he was instantly undemived. 

“I often reflect,” st^ his mild hostess, “ what joy it would 
have afforded my poor father’s fiiends the Dean and CUfton, 
could they have lived to witness Emma’s domestic happiness and 
the realization of all Dr. Clifton’s prophecies concerning the 
professional advancement of his fevounte pujul. He always 
used to foretell, if you remember, that Tom Mauley would reach 
the woolsack ! — ^It is true the Attomey>^neral used to prophesy, 
in bis turn, that his old master would die a Bishop.” 

" And so he would, in all probability, had he lived a few years 
longer I” interposed her grave companion. And on hazardmg a 
glance towards Miss Montresor, Lord Buckhurst perceived that 
as he spoke, a rainbow was shining through her glimmering 
tears ; — that a smile had brightened her gen^ countenance. 

It was very strange. Between these two women who had 
loved and lost him, — the young Beguine and the mature spinster, 
— there appeared to be a certain affinity of mind and manners, 
as though the character of the one had been modelled on that of 
the other; — or as if a specific idiosyncrasy were indispensable to 
entertain a due sense of his merits. 

** It Was unfortunately impossible to secure the happiness of 
both these devoted creatures!” was his secret commentary. — 
**Be it some atonement that 1 shall render poor Gatty the 
happiest of her sex ; uniting in my regard for her the tribute so 
justly due to both." 

The conversation, thanks to a pretty view of the river which 
the lady of the house was able to point out from the windows, as 
enthusiastically as if she had not enlaiged upon its objects ten 
thousand times before, now became general ; and Lora Buck- 
hurst was charmed to perceive that five and twenty years spent 
ill the country, had, without rusticizing her manners or appear- 
ance, enlaiged the experience of Gatty in rural economy and 
knowledge of the couutiy world, so as to promise a charming 
mistress to Greyoke. — He was now of an age to think it of con- 
sequence that his wife should know something beyond her 
sketch-books, music-books, or any other books. — ^e worst of it 
was, that Miss Montresor had no more hesitation in, talking 
about his place than though it bad been the seat of Lord 
Luigley, instead of that of the lover of her youth I 

Her questions^ however, evinced at least how thorqug^lj 
was acquainted, agriculturally and horticultundly, wit^ we capa- 
bilities of the place. In those longwoUtary years, Greyoke Md 
evidently been the frequent subject of her reveries and inquiries; 
and Lord Buckhurst felt as mucdi gratified as he was capable, of 
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feelingi to think that he was on the point of rewarding such un- 
exampled self-abnegation. 

To his still greater surprise^ moreover^ on making some 
allusion to his recent tour, with reference to a newly-discovered 
Spa, (tribes of which arc beginning to start up in the Rhenish 
provinces, like mushrooms, under the fertilizing famier of the 
gold scattered by English travellers,) Miss Montresor appeared 
as perfectly apprised of his route, as though she had officiated as 
hiscourierl 

You must be in very close correspondence with our friend 
Lady Mauley ?” cried he, suffering his amazement to become 
apparent— "Yet, now I think of it, even to her husband, I 
never indulged in much detail of my journey. I am convinced 
that I never bored any living being with a syllable of the parti- 
culars of my autumn on the Rhine.** 

" That you may not suspect me of witchcraft,” observed Miss 
Montresor, with a gentle smile, — " I may as well avow that we 
have other mutual friends, than Emma Mauley.— A veiy dear, 

— a very valued correspondent of mine, whom you saw in your 
journey through Flanders, informed me, in a letter I lately re- 
ceived from her, not only that she had seen you, but that she 
had heard much of your proceedings in your subsequent tour.** 

"Sister Constanje!” — ejaculated Lord Biickhurst, scarcely 
knowing whether to be pleased or annoyed at this discovery of 
the es^onage practised upon him; or of the probability that 
Gatty might be already forewarned of the generous intentions in 
her favour of the lovely fanatic; and he accordingly diverted 
the conversation in all haste to the agriculture of iffandcrs, the 
fertility of the Walloon country, and me Ic^alty of the Luxem- 
bourgeois; who, on the recent visit of King Leopold to St. 
Hubert, passed public resolutions to enter into an association for 
the purpose of rearing and preserving wolves, to afford sport to 
his majesty I 

To nis great indignation, the middle-aged gentleman, who, 
from his suit of rusty black, he had decided to be the parson of 
the parish, (his deferential deportment towards Miss Montresor 
imping, moreover, that the living was a poor one,) presumed 
to We an opinion of his own on these subjects; the unparsonic 
opinion of a fox-hunter, as regarded the preservation of wolves ; 
and the impertinent opinion of a landed proprietor, as regarded 
Walloon farming. In his reply, liord Buckhurst could scarcely 
refrain from the ironical impertinence which used formerly to 
tincture his parliamentary rejoinders. It was only in depreca-\ 
tion of the aispleasure of the future Lady Buckhurst, that he 
commanded his insolence. 

At length, however, a half-re{r.e68ed sarcasm escaped his lips, 
which so clearly marked his estimation of the quality and calliug 
of the man he was addressing, that Miss Montresor, in mercy to 
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kimi mdmr &«ii her gaeett jiidoed it betted (i^le adheriog to 
t|ie En^h rale <^ ' iton4ntro£]icd(Hi) to name ^ Btnoger 
jxniitedfy to Eeid Buckhdn^' as '‘my cousiD ^ Cfiflbid Mon* 
treseti"--’' ' vv 

" 1 m^t have itr—tbou^t the Baron of Gtoydn. 

. — ”l!^¥aiyeat(tfvbatthecantof£Dglidiccn]ite[7iimniab]y 
dubs a — * vorUiy Baronet T* 

He art (dwut otdng the civil towards bis fiiture cousin, however, 
by Tberaig gentty round towards his o{nni<Mi concerning green 
cropB and oaiiey. It occurred to him that perhaps, as Al&rwood 
her so ‘*convmuent” to the Hall, hit cousinly presence there might 
SiOrad an excuse to poor Gertrude for inviting him to return 
. to dinner ; or that the " worthy Baronet,” pereemug how matters 
stood betwran them, might have sense enough to engage them 
both to dine wi^ him at his own residence. — Nevertheless, 
tboimh his lordship stayed on and on, hoping the courin would 
at w events have the good breeding to retire, leaving the field 
clear to the last comer, Sir Clifford evinced as great a partiality 
for the comfortable morning-room of his quiet simple-minded 
cousin, as Lord Buckhuist of Greyoke. 

“ Decidedly,” mused his lordship, thoroughly out of sorts, • 
*'when we ore married, this dull, square-toed, inappreheniuve 
follow shall never be invited into the house 1 — Never was I in 
company with such a quiz, since I left old Clifton’s !” 

Meanwhile, perceiving with die tact of a woman long accus- 
tomed to presidency over a coimtiy house, that neither of her 
visitors had the least idea of giving her the remainder of the 
afternoon to herself. Miss Montresor proposed to them to try a 
new Inlliard-table in the adjoining room, offering her services as 
marker and notwithstanding the years of double discretion she 
had attained, and the sober deportment which did them justice, , 
Lord Buckburst folt almost shocked at the ease with which she 
seemed to find herself thus perfectly at home with two persons 
of the opposite sex. He had scarcely patience to see the future 
lady of Greyoke contributing to the amusement even of her own 
counn. 

‘ At length, in the fractiousness of his soul, not daring to 
quarrel with Sir Clifford, he began to find fault with the table. 

He trusted Miss Montresor would excuse his frankness.'— 
Ladies were not expected to be particularly good judges in such 
matbm — ^He hoped, therefore, she would pardon him for saying 
that in the purchase of that taUe, she had been scandalously 
/ imposed upon. — It was one <rf the very worst he had ever phyed 
on in his life T 

** I am dad to find you of my opinion,” arid % Clifford, 
cooUv. ** 1 was telling Gatty, yesterday, that it was scarcely 
vrorth bouse-iUntU T 

It is at least in nobody's way,” was her smiling rmly. — ^<<1 
wrote word to General Laffan’s agent when he en^iged Ald^ 
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wood from CiuutmaA that ' new tenant to 

send down a few arddes or frimitnre ndiidi he ooupMied «f 
having upon hhi hands, on mj altering myorigundinhmtMlEinf 
mving tm the house at Michadmas. 1 thiu inyseif lodgr, 
mdei^ that they have encambeiedme vrldl nothing wciem than 
a biliiaid’table, a grand fnaoo, and A ivrighNit'feAdnae !* 

" Are you going, then, to quit Aldervrood ?**—inqatred land 
Buthhuist, with some sn]|nise ; "after mhing it so oomftdrtaUe, 
— after adapting it so thoroughlT to your habits and tastes?” 

jyijBS Montresor smiled: and one of those peculiar smilea 
whidi look as if they ought to be acoompanied by a Idash. 
Nay, Sir Clifford smiled, too: And they ^ainoed at eadt other 
across the biUisid-table, in a manner that plainly imi^eCh "had 
we not better en%htcn the mind <ff this onha^y man, who is 
diooting so completely beside (he mark ?” 

But his mind was already enlightened ! That eingjte ^aaoe 
had spoken volumes to him, — vdumes equal in number and 
information toAhose of the Encydopaedia Britannica I— lib saw 
all, — ^be felt all, — ^he understood all I — Gatty was about to re- 
transfer herself to Montresor Hall I — The courin in the ms^ 
black coat was a smgle mad, and about to become wlwt novelists 
call, " the happiest of men — that is, he was about to many a 
very handsome fortune, with a not very ugly woman appertain- 
ing to it. It was for hint, — ^it was for this detestable ** worthy 
baronet,” that the misguided little Biymne was stripping herseu 
of her Imt consolation, — ^her fortune, in order to confirm to the 
autumn of Gertrude Montresor the happiness denied to Iher 
blighted spring ! 

I was in hope^'* observed his hostess, in a hesitating voice, 
" that, as you bad seen dear Constanjc so lately, and dear Emma 

still later, you must have been apprised of ’* 

"I was not aware that the happy event was likely to occur so 
shortly,^ equivocated Lead Buckhorst, scarcely knowing where to 
fix his eyes, that they might escape the sight of the aOigator 
assuming an air of such insolent inaependence. " But since I 
came fi^ miles out of my way only to offer you my oongratula- 
tione, you cannot doubt how sincerdy I rejoice in the prospects 
of a match, at once so saUsfiictory to your fimiily feeuugs and 
personal predilectums.” 

As if suddenly relieved firom an unea^ a{qnehension. Miss 
Montresor, after a little sarisfiictoiy telcgraphe^ with Sir Cliffoid, 
now rtalfy invited him to dine at Alderwood, instead of poisuiDg 
hb way ; and lucky was it for lAod Buckhurst’s fiiture sense^ 
his own digniQ', that he letuned sufficient self-possession 
pmnt out some place, a hundred miles o^ at which he stated 
himself to be under urgent necesrity of arriving at day-break. 

"I so made my amigemmits at starting firom town,” sud he, 
with an inefibble smile, ^esemblii^ the riiield of sptm-aigar with 
which able bousriteqwn oovmr the addiries of a tart,)— "as to 
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be able, by traTeUin^ all B^t, to expren to you, in person, the 
congratulations 1 m^t have offered less cmirteonsly by letter; 
and which a friendship of thirty years* 4urati(ai renwrs sacred. 
— I am to find my postphorses m waiting when I retom to my 
inn, at five o’clocL — And by Jove P cried he, in an rotated 
manner, looking at his watch, — I am almost overstaying n^ 
time under the delusive influence of such pleasant sodely T— ST 
1 keep my poor Hennings waiting, so punctoal are my habits, 
that I fear 1 shall be bavii^ him alarm the country, in search of 
me, or perhaps drag^ng the Stour 1” 

Sir (Clifford Montresor, reaUy a toortkybar(Miet,’*but tolerably 
aware of the disingenuous character oi the man who fimcied 
himself his- superior, felt convinced that Lmd Buckhurst was 
uttering a series of untruths, and politely offered to accompany 
him back to his inn. 

To refuse, was impossible, — ^for what plea could be put for- 
ward ? — and it was in vain that Lord Buckhurst attempted, by 
the most sarcastic ungraciousness, to disgust •him with the 
project. 

“I walked here to-day,” replied Sir Clifford; “and the 
weather is still fine enough to tempt one back on foot. My 
lodge-gate is, as you may remember, only half a mile from Al- 
derwood, and the town lies exactly between them. — must, in 
short, go out of my way to avoid bearing you company ; — so no 
apologies, 1 entreat.” 

Lord Buckhurst did remember; for the vivid memories of 
boyhood are seldom wholly rooted out ; and too often had Mon- 
tresor. Hall been made the object of his truancies from Dr. Clif- 
ton’s, to admit of his forgetting a single turning of the lane or 
an intervening stile. — The “ thirty years” to which he bad mali- 
ciously alluded by way of taunt to the superannuated bride, had 
not effaced those earlier gravings of nature! — 

Bells were now rung, hate looked for, doors opened, leave 
taken, and the two mid^e-aged men set forth on weir outward 
way together, with mutual sentiments, such as might have better 
become rivals of half their maturity:— the one, all malignant 
jealou^, — the other, overbrimming with a pity akin,— not to love, 
— but contempt ! — 

As they followed the windings of the pretty little paddock, 
-affording a shorter cut than die lane, (to one who, hke' Sir Clif- 
ford Montresor, had the key of the private gates in his pocket) 
the “ worthy baronet” began to cross-^esnon Lord Buckhurst 
eweerning tne condition and state of mind of the exiled Bigvine. 

I am a jdain man, and was never out of England in- my 
life,’’ said he, and consequently cannot brii^ home to my 
coiuprehensi<m these convents,, whidi ate no convents ; and 
where the reUgions habit seems only a pretext for nawunin g. an 
independence, unsuitable to the age ana sex of the party.— How 
much happier would poor Apol. Hurst have been, had she en- 
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joyed her fertoiw ta s radonal like Gatty for inetaoce. 

— Who can have enjo^red herself in a more reasonable manner 
than* Ghaiy! — £ver stnee die established herself at Alderwood, 
fore yean ago, on the death of her fother, she has gone where 
dm <liked,'*>aeen whom she liked, — done what she liked, — 
admired and respected by a large circle of friends and aeouaint- 
ance. - J’.eagfat to know, who have not passed a day of all that 
tiin^ without seeing her, either at her place or my own, — ^though 
foith 1 1 was beginning to despair of fa» ever consenting to spare 
us both, twice in the twenty-four hows, the walk we are now 
■taking, which, though pleasant enough in a glowing autumnal 
sunset like this, is the deuce and all on a frosty winter nig^t 1 — 
But perhaps, (though I foncy you have the advantage of me by 
a year or two,) you are not subject to gout ?" 

Lord Buckhurst, whose varnished boots were exhausting them- 
selves in effwts to keep up with the pace of the robust Worthy, 
who was cavalierly accoutred in shooting^hoes, answered, like 
Hotspur, unwittingly, “ he knew not what — he was, or he was 
not.” But Sir Cmfford was too much engrossed by his own 
happiness to require encouragement to proceed. 

“ I verily believe,” said he, “ our courtship would have con- 
tinued with the continuity and straightforwardness of a Dutch 
canal, till we rested side by side in the family-vault under yonder 
spire, had not poor dear Apol. Hurst — (whose mother, you 
know, was the sister and co-heiress of mine, and to whom 1 am 
next of kin) — ^insisted upon bestowing in her life<^me upon 
Gatty, the property she naturally intended should become mine 
at her death ; — so as to leave my cousin no excuse, she wrote us 
word, for keeping me out of my fortune by further delay. — ^Hcr 
letters, in short, proved the means of satisfying dearest Gat^, 
that it was her dufy to accept the happiness provided for her by 
the will of Heaven, and the position so honourably filled afore- 
time by her own mother. Thus shall I be indebted to my two 
revered kinswomen, for the happiness of my future life ! — Admit, 
therefore, that I have good rignt to be in perfect eodeeit with 
the sex I” — 

" Do not let me take you a step out of your way. Your road, 
1 know, lies through the water meadows,” — said Lord Buckhurst, 
as they now reached the brickfields and straggting palings with 
. decaying elder-berries dropping over them from the half-leafless 
trees, which constituted the mean suburb of the little town. — 

« Thank you — ^thank you I — At this time of the year, they 
are too w.et fr>r a gou^ man. — ^No, no!— I will see you safe foto 
your carriage.” ^ 

And so lesolutdy did he push on by the side of the enraged 
Buckhurst, that they soon obuuned sight of the “ Montresor 
Arms,” — before whiefa^ not a i^mptom of a travelling-carriage 
was to be seen ! — The posters were clearly safe in their stalb, 
the carnage in the coachhouse. 
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^Wkere is Hewiiny l«M3ie8 durect^t if you fdease T — 
ecied Iim to tbe tnditen, wlio flew to dte doo|^ all 

abcn^, oDpei»cuviitt^Oit£foiidL - 

my loidir"‘’<tamine»d the man. — 

" Hone8» and niy Inll^ immediately.”-"- 
**¥our lotdahip doean^ deep beie, then diananded the 
wuter.- 7 »** hb. nenniiin was toeny particisr in seeing yonr 
lorcUhip^ dieetE pat to me fire, afine he stepped out!” 

** Pepped eietf”— reitmted the discomfited Buckhorst,— 
matter^ to hhnsdf like a celebrated cardinal, of cme of our 
zoyd hqjmesses — **yueito pur i un prineipe tm poco mterroga- 
two/” 

Understanding your lordship did not return to dinner, my 
lord, Mr. Hennings is gone with master and missus to wint the 
ruins,”— added die waiter, desisting fixim his system of interro- 
gation. 

“ Three miles off!” — cried Sir Clifford, laughing — and. no 
dinner ordered for you! — You have clearly only to come home 
with me to the hall. — When your man returns, he can bring 
rowd the carriage ready packed, — if, indeed, in spite of the 
well-aired sheets, you are under the necessity of starting to- 
night!”— 

To his infinite mortification, the defeated Rinaldo, unprovided 
with fiirther excuses, — was now compelled to accoumany the 
rusty black coat and shooting-shoes to Montresor HaU ; and, 
moreover, to discern, m arriving there, that, in spite of the 
dovenly aspect of the master, the establishment of the old place 
was mounted on a far more solid scale than that of Greyoke ! — 
TTia unexpected arrival, five minutes before dinner, produced 
not the smallest discomposure, nay, the dressing-room of his 
host, into which be was shewn to wash his hand^ while a fire 
was lighting in another for his use, was set forth with a degree 
of luxurious comfort, which he had hitherto fancied peculiar to 
gentlemen whose boots and manners were as polished as his 
own. — 


" Yonder suite of rooms,” said Sir Clifford, pointii^ to a 
omrridor, as they ascended the great sburcase together, — ** were 
Gatty’a^ when a giri. On coming to the estate, I would never 
have so much as the fold of a curtain altered; — though little did 
I suspect she would ever again preside as a mistress over this 
happy hou^ Sacred have they been to me, and sacred dtall 
they remain I — ^The persons who fitted up the drawing-room 
80 ^ 1 Viewed you just now, and which you are gracioas enough 
to pronounce in perfect taste, are finishing her rooms yonder m 
the southern wing^ so that nothing need be invaded hereabouts. 
— ^It is n^ pride to know that she will find all as she left it; 
except, inueed, what it would have been painful to her to see 
i^ain in their former condition, — ^the martments inhabited by 
the late Sir Henry and Lady Montresor. — 





Had 1it6 L(^ 6eepi ^ lit 

the &adtj w<Mld piob^ly hare de<iM; d|itt he^'tiairJ|jiM^^ 
inih a hij^ fever, and was by no meaiut: ^ to 
excellent dinner and vine, dborti^ aftentotda wt 
rectMidled him to his destinies mtM thaQ' he .had ai^fpoaed 
elide; though Shr Clifibrd Intd die ffl {ajiSiee to observe once hr 
twice in the course of i^ "we had hettmr have remained at 
Alderwood, and eaten our motton with Gat^/'r- ■ 

But Lord Budchurst at all times pr^nee venison to mutton, 
even when swallowed tke-d^tite wHn a "wertfav baronet;” and 
from his ftmner ezperimioe of the cellar of I<aay Ba^el Law- 
nmce, and other single or semi-single ladies, had derived no 
ptdudice in &vour of their menzc. 

Still, it was a t^ing thing to sit in that dining-room, the 
hospitalities of which he had so often shared as a boy, and had 
so ni requited as a man ; and contemplate the same old femily- 
portraits, — ^the admiral of Elizabeth’s time, in his coat of mail, — 
the judge of William’s, in his flowing peruke, — and as many 
" worthy baronets” of the house of Montresor, as Kncller, Gervas, 
Keynoids, and Hoppner, could supply to peiwtuate the hatchet 
face of the family; — a collection which Howardson, in the 
exuberance of boyish impertinence, had formerly called 
" ugly-cultural meeting of the Montresors 1” — • 

There they still hong, gazing at him, — unchanged and 
changeable,— except that the gilded frames were a little 
dingier for time, and the oaken ones a little the brighter for 
French varnish ; — and in the emotion of his feelings, the Baron 
of Greyokc could have fruicied that the sturdy noses of the 
hatchet-faced ancestors assumed something of on umvard enrve 
as they gazed upon him ; nay, there was an old Holbeinsy head 
in an angle, whose green eyes, be was almost certain, glinmered 
with inward laughter I — 

In spite of the soothing of the delicate daret and creamy 
Madeira, flowing from their warm bed of sand, he was becoming 
horribly nervous! — The square head of Sir CliflPord seoned 
mndoafly to transform itself into the Polonius-like roll of old 
Sir Henry ; and the frice of the silvery-haired Lady Montresor, 
(stem as a Lady Macbeth who has been snowed iqMu) to flil the 
vacant space opposite, like the spectram we murdered 
Banquo ; — and lo ! he sat there among these horrible reminis- 
cences of the pas^ till his knees knodeed together under the 
dining-table I — 

Never was sound of cock-crow half so welcome to a be8prigl^|d 
man, as the grating of his carriage-wheels on the mvel, to p<^ 
Lord Bimkhurst 1— He had risen, many a time and oft, from the 
lime punch-bewildered table M' the " Crown and Sii^tre,” at 
Greenwich, without half so perplexing a dizzmess in hip head, 
as that wHch tendered inarticulate his adieus and thmaks to his 
supercessor in the affections of the gentle Gatty ; — and when. 


the 

un- 

the 
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at the following s^e, Henmi^ appeared at the chariot-door, 
bis travelling-cap and the worsted comfortable tied over his 
chai^allen &ce, steaming with the fog of an autumnal night, to 
inquire whether his lordship rea^ meant to proceed, or whether 
he were to inquire for hed^ the poor valet was desired to rimt 
the door, and proceed on some otaer sort of journey, in a phrase 
comprising seven ominous words, — only one of which was a 
di^llable. — 

But how could a man be expected to heed what manner of 
name he took in vain, when he thus found himself in process of 
riow mastication between the jaws of the alligator ! — 


FLIGHT XIV. 

* ■ “ SiOnus »ptM acatis 

Naribui horam hominam,'* — H orace. 

Whene'er hii fbn some yoongster pokes in> 

His lordship will not stand such hoaxing. 

Tub year was on its deathbed when Lord Buckhurst returned 
to Greyoke ; — ^with all nature in tears, and its successor listening 
with becoming gravity of countenance to the bitter rejicntanec 
and saddening counsels of its exj)iring breath, — but all impatience 
to assume its place. — 

Unluckily, too, the new year was forced, like other inheritors, 
to make its first appearance in decent mourning. — The weather 
was dreary, — the neighbourhood dull. — Lord Buckhurst,' indeed, 
decided, like most men bedevilled by the loneliness of their 
country scat, that it was the very dullest in England ! 

But that his pride forbade, he would have let Greyoke to the 
highest bidder. But that the entail forbade, he would have sold 
Greyoke to the highest bidder. — He was beginning to look upon 
a family seat only as a clog fastened to the leg of a donkey, to 
prevent it from straying ; — and though there are times of the 
year when a country house, particularly in a hunting county, is 
for from disagreeable, his lordship was inclined to say of them^ as 
Tom Sheridan, when pressed by his father to take a wife — 
** Whose shall 1 take ?” — Anybody's family seat was a pleasanter 
place to him than his own. 

For when a man like Lord Buckhurst has been long absent 
from home, those treasures, his domestic servants, take particular 
care that his return shall be made as disagreeable as possible, in 
tb% hope of securing themselves to the utmost from his future 
company : — butler, — housekeeper, — gamekeeper, — bailiff,— 
ever}' menial entitled to parlance with the head of the house, 
taking occasion to ask as many questions of him, as the waiter 
of the Montresor Arms and to complain that the duties of 
office have been unaccomplishable dunng liis absence for want 
of sufficient instructions. — 



The keeper relates the jpata^trophe & favcmrjl^ poiz^r be 
has been obliged to shoo^ because bitten by a strange 
suspicious circumstances. The head coachman has tp 
a succession of casualties in the stable ^ numerous as to uxqte 
a belief that lameness must be qontagioas.— The houseWper 
eulaij^ so emphaticalh^ on her laDours^ as to imply: that she lias 
the greatest difficulty in preventing the furnitura itom being 
devoured by moths and the pictures by rats. — ^According to the 
accounts of die butler^ pipes of wine and hogsheads of ale appear 
to evaporate in the cellar | — ^aud idl and each have claims ip 
make in their several departments,— for costly objects or privi- 
leges they have hitherto done very well without,' but cannot dis- 
pense with a fortnight longer ! — 

Lord Buckhurst, when thus persecuted, thought of his little 
kingdom in Halkin-street, so well re^ilatcd W Dennings as his 
Cardinal llichelieu, and sighed heavily; ancrahen the steward 
made his appearance with miserable details of tenants in arrears, 
holding in his hand the executor’s accounts of the defunct year, 
in the shape of Christmas bills, his lordship felt tliat these dolefiil 
documents would have been more appropriately tied up with 
black ribbons than with red, tape. — 

All this w as an invasion of bis personal comfort which tk 
discomfited man resented as an injury.— A wife would have 
warded off at least a portion of these domestic cares. It was 
not for him to be molested by a prosy housekeeper, with sug- 
gestions for new' hanging the drawmg-rooms, or having the 
yellow damask scoured;— and as to her account of requiring 
fifty or sixty pounds -worth of house-linen, instead of agreeing 
witn the stew^ard that the demand was exorbitant, he turned bis 
eyes reproachfully towards the portraits of his mother and grand- 
mother, by Opie and Gervas, as if to reproach them that there 
no longer existed a Mrs. Howardson, to take care that Greyoke 
was provided with damask ! — 

“I used to consider women as a mere excrescence of the 
human race, intended by Providence solely to secure its per- 
petuation !” mused the peevish man of a certain age, as he wan- 
dered from the dreary library into the solitary saloon, and 
from the solitary saloon badk again into the ^cary library. 
** But I now perceive that the purpose of their being is more 
comprehensive.— No establishment can be kept in'order without 
the prying, petty, circumstantial interference of woman’s trivial 
nature ! — He were created for nobler things. We were not in- 
tended by Fh>vidence to be troubled wim examining in what 
pordon of our household belongings moth and rust do comintX^ 
1 suppose 1 shall be having the mistiness of the Greyoke scnools 
pestering me, by and to examine the children's samplers and 
hear them catechized K— 

And, lo ! by some mysterious association of ideas, his thoughts 
began to stray towards Montresor Hall, the newly-furniwed 
suite of rooms, and faultless distribution of the establishment ; 
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and, if the truth must toid, he had already bes^ ta consider 
the fellow in the shooting-shoes a happier man than he had any 
patience with any wmrthy {Mwonet extant for finding hiraselfi — 
After aU,” cried h^ in n fit of peevishness annnnciatory 
perhaps of a flying gout, — the best thing a man can do, who. 
nas neither wife nor iGui^y to create those ftctitious inteie^ 
around him, which one wmcomes merely as a choice of evils 
comped with utter isolation, — ^is to sticx to the places where 
the wives and iamilies of other men are more accessible than in 
the countiy* Why loiter here, to listen to the cawing of my 
own rooks and watch the rising of my own mist ; when a few 
hours will convey me where 1 need not ride half«*dozen miles 
in search of a morning visit, or compel myself to dislodgment in 
such weather, from my own bed and comforts, merely that 1 
may sometimes eayny soup and fish in company with my fellow-- 
creatures !” — " 

To London accordingly he went ; — and as it happened to be 
on the eve of the meeting of parliament, bis country neighbours 
of course attributed the movement to his duties in the House of 
Lords. — 

For a moment, indeed, he was almost tempted to make the 

1 )retcxt earnest, and tiy to interest himself in politics. — But 
:'^amc, like every other female, chooses to be wooed ere she is 
won ; and his lordship discovered, on attempting to assume the 
high position he had occupied and deserted five years before, 
that he was superseded as absent without leave. A powerful 
effort would, of course, have reinstated him in the envied post ; 
but a powerful effort was neither for his years nor inclinations. — 
Far easier to sit by with a supercilious air of superiority, than to 
prove it by exertion. — 

On his arrival in town, sufficiently disgusted by his. mischances, 
as a suitor, to renounce all present intention of niatrimoriy, and 
sufficiently sick of his solitary country house to find tlie stir and 
cackle of St. James's-street highly exciting. Lord Buck hurst took 
to a club life again, as though he had been just gazetted into the 
Guards ! — But the species of existence which, five-and-twenty 
years before, he had voted the perfection of independence, he began 
to find lej» charming, after enjoying the command of an excel- 
lent estabi^hnicnt of his own. — ^At a club, — a small fiy of united 
alligators is almost as troublesome as a full-grown one elsewhere. 
—At a club, a man is subjected, as rega^ temperature and 
diet, to the caprices of the majority. His lordship accordingly 
b^an to find it pleasanter in the intervals of engagements to bis 
ij^nds, to dine at home with two or three of his affides ; in pre- . 
ference to the beau-window, where, though no longer so lynx- 
eyed as in ftxrwer days, he had caught the young members 
laughing on the sly, at two or three of his best-reputed stories! — 
Judiciously deeming that even the best clubs were no longer 
what they used to be, — ^he considerably increased the measure 
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of his porakritj, for a dale, by eeking the faoalair, fiivoar, or 
pleasure ch people’s compaiiy to dmner, at a quarter before eight 
pieci8ely,'f*4he odJ^ hour of the tarenty4bur fi>r a man mo 
values me regard ct his fellow-oeatores, ‘to invite them into his 
housed 

*^Faities vans miel et les meuchei wms mar^mmiP b&jb the 
proverb* Lcnrd Buckhurst made himself fish, soup, and pAiis^ and 
the flies of the great world found him capital eating. — For some 
years .ps^ while his successive courtshijM were going on, his 
favour with the beau mtmde had been declinii^. — But it was 
wonderfully revivified by this sprinkling o£ champagne and 
claret ; ana for a time, he was kept in good humeur with him- 
self and the world, by the consequence he derived from accession 
to a throne at the bead of his own table. — 

By degrees the possession of authority exer^sed its usual be- 
despotification on his disjiosition. — He became a tyrant C. G., 
or by the grace of his cook, taking it as a personal offence if any 
one presumed to think his claret a few years too old,nr~«his port 
a few years too new ; — or differed from him too loudly in the 
copper-gilt politics of the day* — ^The more acquiescent of his 
guests were invited oflenest; and those who laughed longest 
at his jokes (which were getting as much too old as bis claret^ 
were invited every day. Before the season was over, Lora 
Buckhurst had surrounded himself with a circle of toadies^ 

Now, in former days, toadies consisted of poor relations, led 
captains, aspiring chaplains, with a sprinkling of men of humble 
birth but good condition, tuft-hunters, ambitious to be seen ad- 
hering to the skirts of a lord. In the present, toadies of a higher 
grade are to be had for asking — L e., to dinner ; — ^fashionable 
bachelors, better pleased with any kind of pleasant party than 
with their club, especially at the dead season of the year men 
of letters, satisfied to extend their connexion in tlie world by the 
acquaintance of fashionable bachcloi*s ; — and members of pariia- 
ment, always rumbling, like hand-barrows, in search of custom on 
the I^ndon pavement — Such men form themselves as readily 
into a circle round a determined and systematic dinner-giver, as 
Prussian soldiers into a squarc;^ at the word of command ; and 
though among people of credit open toadyism is as much out of 
the question as open pocket-picking, an uiiavowed but consistent 
deference towards the opinions, habits, and eccentricities of the 
host, ends by confirming him in his eccentricities, habits, and 
opinions, and the toadies in their abasement 

One clay, when the attorney-general was tempted by an oftc^r 
repeated invimtion to join the coterie of his quondam frienol^ 
(little suspectittt that this invitation was repeated so often onfy 
becauiK Lord Buckhurst’s obedient humble servant. Colonel 
Sticktoem of the Guards, had a cause that required bis Honour’s 
favourable interpretation,) be was amazed to perceive how little 
the Sherbet of a society which he had heard praised as of ex- 
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quisitc flavour, was relieved by tbe grateful acid of pleasautipr-*— 
The mawkiehross of mere iced sum and water dis^ted uim. 
The pi^y was shaped as in a mould* — The raests affected a set 
of opinions, — whicn were those of I^ord Budchurst ; — a code of 
tast^-ywhidb were those of Ixxrd Budcburst* No dog barked 
when Sir Oracle oped his lips ; and when he closed them again, 
the dirty dogs barked onlv in echo. 

It is true, Lord Buckhurst was a clever ^cious talker, and 
entitled to a certain measure of applause* But Mauley, whose 
shrewd yet solid understanding was kept bright and sluing by 
constant activity, like a vessel scourea for (holy use, perceived 
in a moment that the mind of his contemporary was becoming 
dusty and cobwebbed, like some curious antique or piece of 
China, placed on a bracket for ornament, and too precious to be 
attacked by the spider-bnisher* His faculties w'ere on the de- 
cline, — his wit was d^cnerating, — spindled like the plants of 
the old greenhouse at Greyoke for w^ant of due circulation of 
light and air* 

The forcible arguments and decided views of the man of sense 
were as complete^ out of place among the Buckhurstians.as if a 
fragment of Stonehenge nad been suddenly stuck up among 
their plombiercs and spun sugar temples. Unversed in 

“ The Mience not unwise, to trifle well,” 

Manley could no more execute the feat accomplished by the 
others, as by Saladin in the tent of Coeur de Lion, of cleaving a 
cushion stuffed with feathers, than the pagans around him could 
make a single blow of the battle-axe of Truth cut deep into the 
heart of an aigiunent. 

‘‘Poor Buckhurst! — how sadly he ages!” — mused the pro- 
fessional . man, as he drove homewards, from the fashionable 
snuggery in May Fair (whose rental scarcely equalled the salary 
of its cook) to his roomy, comfortable mansion in Russell Square, 
where his children had been bom to him, and where an 
escutcheon which his ow^n abilities and industry had ennobled, 
would one day hang in achievement, bearing a profession of faith 
in that better world, wliercin he really put nis u*usL 

“ *Tis xery strange I — lie gets positively heavy after a little 
wine ; — while I am all the merrier for a cheerful glass. Yet 
there is scarcely a year between us ; — though now that Tom is 
entered at Oxford, and Emmy presented, the less smd about age, 
perhaps, the better I — Why, there is his old flame. Lady Mon- 
t^sor, grown quite young again, since her marri^ !— -Emma 
aeclares that in the family diamonds t’other day at Court, Gatty 
looked an elegant and pretty woman* One reason, 1 think* vrhy 
Buckhurst wean less w oil than the rest of us, is bis early ex- 

r >snre to liol rooms and excesses of every kind. Another also, 
suspect, is his struggle after the juvenile. — Since the man who 
was grey at thirty has become black again at fifty, it requires no 
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peat stretch of malice to deteminc that he ^es hid hldh^and 
dyed hair a man’s fice more than twenty nts of the gout 
[Nature understands so much better than we do how to shade 


and modulate tier dnts, that all is in harmony* however we may 
quarrel with the detaik — ^Yes ! I am deOidedl^ of opinion that 
Lord Buckhurst makes himself ten yearn older by the minuteness 
of his getting up!” 

Henning could have enlightened the simple though acute 
lawyer* stul further concerning the artificialities of the said 
rejuvenescence. — Thanks to the gossipry of that wcll-bom valet, 
De Beausset* the world has been iniormed of the orgimic ten- 
derness of a head which might otheru'^ise have passed for cast- 
iron* — L c., that of the Emperor Napoleon, who was so choice in 
the matter of hats, that he wonla only wear them lined with 
satin, and slightly wadded. By De Beaussot-Hennings' ac- 
count, most of Lord Buckhurst s gannents were slightly wadded.” 
— He w’as growing particular about a thousand trifles hitherto 
unheeded. Even according to his own, not a shoemaker or 
bootmaker extant understood his foot. Stockings and flannel 
waistcoats were no longer w’bat tlicy used to be. As to coats, — 
but why enter into the fractiousness of an epicurean of a certain 
ago, fretting over — not the rumpling of tlic rose-leaf, — but its 
decay ! — 

Nor were people more fortunate in pleasing him than thhiffs , — 
Now that he had given up the rush and throng of ball-ro(»ins, or 
more correctly, now that nc found himself thrust aside in them 
into a comer, like a piece of useless and troublesome furniture, 
nothing offended him more than when some civil woman, ad- 
dicted to cramming her rooms with lords, whether they liked it 
or no, molested him with cards of invitation. Like Lady 
Rachel’s letters of old, he left such missives unanswered, or flung 
them with indignation into the fire. 

" For w'hat did they take him, to suppose that he was going to 
add to the sudorific system of their mobs — And the toadies of 
course echoed — *'for what did they take him?” — 

Aware that it had been impertinently whispered in the world, 
(first, by the Langley set, wrho owedTiim a grudge with ^itcrest, 
so many years bad the account been standing,) that his matri- 
monial overtures had liecn many a time and often defeated, he 
took up a tone not very uncommon among bachelor lords be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and eighty-five, of regarding every in- 
vitation as so much bird-lime for his capture ! roor purblind old^ 
owd ! — ^hc chose to be on his guard against the nets set for gold- 
finches and larks ! — 

This air of supercilious self-defence sat oddly enough upon ft 
man who might have been a grandfather. However, the young 
Honourables who found bistable a convenience, affected to regard 
him as a very dangerous man ; — pretending to be sadly afraid of 
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his attendons to thdr Mademoiaelle Melaaie^ aad the Itfady 
Bachelfi of die aeaBW^ — 

SiUT^HUided by such flatter^r^ it was not iikdy he should 
sunnise diat Mauley or any other human being had eyer left his 
house sayings ^JPbor Buclmurst I — ^he offa sadly T — 

Eyen on the d^^ase of a certain dowager duchess, formerly 
Lady Lucy CranweU, his partner and contemporary, whom every 
body seemed to think had lived out her time, and was quite as 
well in the family vault as usuiping a dower-house in Jisaiover 
Square ftom her late husband’s grandson, — Lord Buckhurst 
tacitly coincided ; — without reflecting diat ^ere was only a few 
months' difference of age between him and the woman voted 
superannuated by the fadiionable world. 

*^And to think that, till vciy lately, Crohampton flattered 
liimsclf I should be ass enough to many Lady Caroline,’’ cried 
he, shrugging his shoulders. But Crohampton is decidedly in 
liis dotage !” 

Because his system of beating the alligator about the oars with 
a hattcrie dc cuisine^ and goading it with the point of a spit, gave 
him the ascendancy for a time, lie still. In short, fancied himselt' 
firm in his saddle ! 

Do you dine to-day with Buckhurst ?” was a question whicli 
men who respected themselves asked aloud in the park at that 
curious juncture of its roads where people” sit in their phaetons 
to swallow the dust raised by people” on horseback, — and 
people” on horseback love to entangle themselves among the 
wheels of phaetons, so as to form an exclusive nucleus of fashion 
distinct from other people.” For to “ dine with Buckhurst” 
was as much one of the indispensabilitics of the season os to sup 
or whitebait with those other lords, who do the honours of Lon- 
don to the Comedk Frangaise and corps^de-balkt 

“ Qai dc son age n’a pas I’esprit, 

De sou age a toat le malhcnr/’ 

sang Voltaire ; and the man of the century certainly shewed 
himself possessor of Tesprit de son in preferring salines 

and gooa claret to the vagaries in which other elderly gentle- 
men are seen to indulge — of capering at Almack’^ or going it in 
Leioestershirc, when they ought to be holding the • leading- 
strict of their gnmdcbildrcn — in betaking himself to an eaisy 
Brou^iam, in place of a rash cabriolet — and avoiding turtle and 
venison more tnan three days in the weeL But umuckily, he 
had espoused at thirty so many of the quiet easy selfishnesses of 
fifty, tnat the age he mw attained jmssessed few pleasures to 
ofler in the way of novelty. As others at years of discretion are 
sometimes bhae by the sensualities of life, the egoist of half a 
century’s experience was almost satiated with its comforts. 

He was suddenly reminded, however, (and by a pang,) of a 
hitherto untasted pleasure. As the first qualm of conscience 
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teaches a man to iqppjreciate the exceilence of cm ftiding 
that the repatation of an Amphytrion eosis as dear as otiier 
, usurped reputadoni^ and that a man vrith seven thousand a 
cannot emulate the 'dinners of Tarbolton House without exceed^ 
ing his means by as much as they are ex^eded ^ those of the 
Duke of Tarbolton,— he said unto himself—" What a much 
nleasanter life I used to lead when I lived within my income !— 
Nothing would be easier than to make up the money for which 
that bdast Cognovit proposes a mortgage on Greyoke, by living 
abroad and economising for a year or two. Lord Harry assures 
me I might do all I am doing here at Paris— ay, and more — ^for a 
hundred thousand francs a year ; which would enable me to lay 
Y by tl#ce thousand, to clear oflP incumbrances.—! could let this 
house for four or five hundred a year, — ^which would be so much 
gained; and though I should not choose, under anycircttm-* 
stances, to let my fiunily place, going abroad would afford a fair 
excuse for paying off the establishment at Greyoke, — a clear 

S ain of some hundreds per annum. The lodge people, who 
ave been there these thirty years, might be tnistcu to reside in 
the house, — and one of the tenants to Jive at the lodge and look 
to the gate. As to the head-gardener, he might pay himself by 
farming the gardens, and I could let off the park, up to the 
lawn to Hugster, of the homc-farraf— all which would save me 
a world of boredom, and put thousands into my pocket— For 
my own part, I should not care if 1 never set foot in the place 
again, for the air decidedly disagrees with me. I never spend 
a week there without gout, or threatening of gout — ^Thc dry air 
of Paris would be the very thing for me I- — Decidedly I will try 
Paris.” — 

And to Paris, accordingly, he went, with the view of " pull- 
ing in,” — at the moment his English friends were getting up 
their horses from grass, and looking out for blockheads, witii 
halls and castles in hunting counties, hospitably disposed. — A 
source of economy on which he had not reckoned, presented 
itself soon after bis arrival. 3Ir. Hennings, though the pearl of 
the valetocracy in bis day, was also ^tting into years ; and as 
nature reasserts itself, in old age, eqiial^ with master and man, the 
« old-rcntlemanly vice” told in his case by indignation at the 
curtailment of bis perquisites. It*did not, by any means, suit Im 
book to TO abroad ana economize. Moreover, he could not do 
without his T^rt wine, or sacrifice bis strong ale and strong 
Cheshire. The thin potations and small profits of France di8% 
amed with his years and constitution; and he accordingly < 
a^ed permission of His Majesty, to send in his resignation. 

For a moment, Lord Buckhurst was indignant at what he 
considered an act of Use Majesti. Hennings become as easy 
to him as an old ^lovc. Henning understood the symptoms of 
his gout HenninTO knew by looking at them whether his 
clothes would fit Hennings could instruct the laundress in the 
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quantity of starch he liked in his linen. Kennii^ wasii in short, 
as essential to him as Macmahon to George the Foui^ 

. But then, for all this, he was highly paid; — and what was 
high in England, was monstrous in Erance. — ^Lord Ham.assured 
him that tne most accomplished ▼alet in Paris, even u uniting 
the functions of maitre dfhdtel, (a prodigious economy,) would 
not cost him half the exorbitances of Hennings. — On second 
thoughts, therefore, he did as other monarchs do,— ^^orded 
permission to his premier to retire into the tranquillities of 
private life, and eat his own Cheshire under his own elm. 

Mr. Hennings, accordingK^ set up an Hotel at Brighton, and 
Lord Buckhurst set up another Lora of the B^-chambei^Mr. 
Hennings admitting that a lady who had hitherto passed mr his • 
wife by the left-hand, was his wife by the right, and every way 
q ufilified to assume the control of the Buckhurst arms ; while 
Lord Buckhurst soon discovered that the individual whom be had 
always defined to his friends as his right hand,” had faithfully 
discharged the duty of a right hand, — by helping himself. — 

But if his lordsnip got rid of his esquire of Uic body, by es- 
tablishing himself in the French capital, he had by no means 
got rid of his toadies ! — More than one of them found it well 
worth while to cross the cjjanncl, and set up his staff within 
roach of the Rue St. Lazarc ; where the economizing Amphy- 
uion had liung his cremaillicre in a style that passed for splendid, 
— After all, it was just as easy to laugh at his dull jokes, on the 
banks of the Seine, as on those of the Thames. — 

Nor was Lord Buckhurst sorry to find that two or three 
grampuses had followed his convoy, lie understood^ his own 
business too well not to be able to affix precisely the distance at 
which he chose them to remain, and found it comfortable enough 
to surround himself with his habitual atmosphere. 

Though supple of nature at the age when most natuics are 
supple, he had now taken the form and pressure of his own 
i'ancies and inclinations loo long not to find difficulty in re- 
covering sufficient elasticity to conform to the exigencies of a 
foreign country ; for Lord Buckhurst was loo much a man of 
the \vorld to be unaware that to live in Paris on the same level 
of society he had occupied in London, he must cull la JUxir fine 
of the Parisian world, rather tlian consort with the heteragencous 
mass of his countryiuen ; and before the winter was over, accor- 
dingly, he had paid his toll of entrance into good society by 
/ losing li sufficient sum at whist, and exacting from his ctiej^ the 
invention of a plat to which his name could be assigned in the 
archives of gastronomic science — ^^Les Canetons a la Buckhurst^ 
were at least as deserving immortalization as k paukt a la 
DvmidoffC^ and as coming events are sometimes too slight to 
cast their shadows before, it was impossible for his lordship to 
conjecture that the dish of his devising would marinitonize ten 
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yean afterwaida into , " Caauiim k la vtUk 

One of fint forngn vexadonti the naible exptillwted* 
arose from die discoveiy; that, reverting die custotau hf St. 
James’8>fltteet, die elderly man of tim in Paris is e:iq^cted. to 
play the fwi, the boy mdpateur, the shrewdj and calcnlatii^ 
man of the world. — Bu^ not even to accomplish the bad name 
of a Richelieu or a Lauzun, would he have haxar^ the ** brief 
frenzy” of a steepkndiaae or any odia frenzy which the ttmidbk 
sSducteurs who exhibit in an avant-eeilne for the extinction of 
MademoiseHe Dumil&tre the ruins of those graces whose matu- 
rity adorned the court of Marie Antoinette.-~It was mudi too 
fatiguing for a man who had kept himself under a glass-case for 
the last twenty years, to set about playing the boy.— 

On this account, and one or two others, the revolving year 
found Lord Buckhurst disposed to think that the charm or Paris 
as a residence, — i. e., the cWm of unaccountability and irtespon- 
sibility, — of a perpetual lounge in a camera-obscura reflecting an 
infinity of pleasant objects, — was marvellously over-rated. — He 
was immurally certain uiat he could eat, drink, sleeps and lounge, 
quite as pleasandy in the parish of St James, as in either that 
of St Honore or of St Thomas d’Aquin. — 

But by the time the first tpiarter of his second year was ac- 
complished, that is, by the time he had balanced his account 
with his London banker, he was quite as certain that Paris was 
the very best and very pleasantest abiding place in the world !— 
Instead of laying by three thousand pounds in the course of the 
year, according to ms intentions, he found that be had actually 
economized three thousand six hundred ! — 

Moreover, there was the delightful prospect before him, — ^the 
pleasant occupation for the coming year, — that, by careful ex- 
amination of the accounts of his mattre (Thdtei, and denying 
himself a few little costly irregularities;' be might manage to 
screw up his savings to a sum of four thousand, hmidng his ex- 
penditure to three/ — This would be doing something worth 
talking o£ He should like to know what Cognovit would say to 
that / — ^Why, in another year, his estate would be wholly unen- 
cumbered. — ^Nay, a residence of a few years longer on the Con- 
tinent, (more particularly if he pushed on to Itmy, a country so 
much cheaper than France,) would enable him to add the long- 
coveted wing to Greyoke, which was to overtop the insolence 
of the stuccoed portico. — The additional wing might at sonm 
fritur* moment encourage him to reride at home. ^ 

And so Lord Buckhurst robbed his hands, (which were now ^ 
growing a leetk thiu and yellow,) as he projected for his latter 
years tms new triumph over the alligator !— 
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Huirab!— ‘1 qpy landl— 

Does an j gentb reader who has i^isited Parisy (and crfd>bed 
must he be who hath nut,) remember a li^e cozy hotel in Ae 
Bue Neuve des Mathurin^ eTUre eour et /ardiot y-^the cowr being 

S aved with wood so as to be echoless and irra^nsive as the 
eart of an egoist^ and the garden planted widt cypreases and 
sycamores^ — dense and gloomy as his soul No quivering 
aspens or rustling arires de If^ to disturb the nerves of the 
neighbourhood when the light breezes visit their leaves too 
roughly, — AH is philosophically calculated to ensure an almost 
sepulchral repose. — 

In this temple^ consecrated to St Ego, there is a cool but 
cheerful suite of summer-rooms on the ground-floor, facing the 
north and opening upon the gay parterres of the gaiden ; while 
the first-floor, facing the sunny south and the court-y^, has 
double casements, for winter use; — betwixt which, forced flowers 
bloom throughout the dreary months, so enclosed that their 
pernicious fragrance may not overpower the cautious sybarite 
within.— 

Of this choice retreat, during the cold weather, eveiy comer 
is carpeted ; though prepared to re-encounter with the mshness 
of parquets^ the reviving fervours of summer heat. — The doors 
are guarded from sound by patent hinges, and from air by hour^ 
rekts of velvet— All is still and stagnant — 'The bUm-4treo£ every 
sense and cvciy nerve is cautiously provided for, — The cellar is 
cool as the heart of the proprietor; the only draught of air per- 
ceptible in the whole house being up the chimney of the kitchen. 

And what a kitchte I— The Academy of Arts and Sciences 
might borrow hints from the administration of its details, — ^the 
caloric of its stoves,— the decompositions effected by its casse- 
roles ! — There they hang, — those glittering casseroles, from alpha 
to omega — " small by degrees, and beautifully k^” — There 
they glow,— those exquisite furnaces susceptible of as delicate a 
moauiation as the chromatic scale under the voesJization of 
Perdani I — The chef-de-cuisine exhibits the well-bred gravity of 
a professOT of some university ; while the troussepaulets flatter 
about, white, active, and aerial as the zephyrs of a ballet, pre- 
pared for their premier pas , — ^ 

In the apartments of the hotel, all is cqualfy calculated for die 
promotion of personal enjoyment. The lights are so ^ced as 
to fall with siiraued radiance,— or, like the wk ^ true plulosophy, 
to enlighten without dazzling ; — the seats so distributed as to 
evade diaughts of air and the unauthorized observation of unpri- 
vileged eyes.— The reading-chairs were calculated for a repose 
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Qreooble^ — the fiiBt chmehs^ from Foatainbleauj — ^ 
peaches from JAontreuil^ — ^were sure to be aanounced in gentle 
whispers by Monsieur le Marquis de Bretancourt to the some- 
what dunny ear of I^pd Buckhurst ; — ** cet excellent Bretanc^rf 
taking care that Ins St Perav should be sufficiently iced; his 
Cb&teau Miageauz translated Irom the cellar to the surface of ^ 
earth, at the ^ppy moment ;-*-tbat the ehevreuil sbouldi like 
Mdlle. Falcon in the Juine^ be broiled in oil, ere placed upon 
the spit; — ^the pheasant poult, like the ringlets of Canova’s 
Venus, bear tokens of having been dressed en pag^Ulote* 

More, much more, fell within his province* He made it his 
biisiness to digest for the spiritual nourishment of the English 

1 )cer the premier Paris of the Journal dee Debats-; the. last num- 
)er of the periodical in vogue, whether Les Guesses, or Les 
Nouvelles a la Main, or La Mode, or the Bevue des deux Mondes; 
— ^ pasticcio of literature, condensed into the form of a cake of 
portable soup, being every morning presented by the hoary 
marouis whom penury had condemned to a life of perpetual 
youthfulncss, to the lord whom cautious selfishness had con- 
demned to a life of perpetual old age* 

For of the pleasures of Paris, few appeared so secured against 
moral or physical remorse, — ^indigestion of the soul or stomach, 
— as to encourage him to participation ; — Lord Buckhurst having 
come to calculate with such infinitesim^ accuracy the balance of 
every earthly enjoyment against its cost, that pleasure presented 
itself to his imagination in the form of so many parts of coin of 
the realm, so many parts of headache or nausea, and so many of 
the volatile essence of delight. — As if the man who, through*^ the 
graceful outlines of the lorm of beauty, took measure of the 
skeleton and viscera within, were capable of ' deriving pleasure 
from its exquisite harmony of proportion ! — 

For a time. Lord Buckhurst contented himself with exercising 
this cautious sobriety on his own behalf. A luxurious table and 
chai*miiig loae Javant stxne at the opera, were at the service of 
his friends, howbeit he might choose to dine on a consomme, or 
a riz au lait, and prolong his siesta till midnight — But by 
degrees, he became disgusted at supplying pleasures for the 
p^tes of other people. His dinners became more frugal, and 
his' avasit scene dwindled to a stall. Jf his friends pmed his 
society, he said, they would not esteem it the less that hecatombs 
no longer smoked upon his board ! 

The friends, however, (being precisely such friends as one 
ckpects to find arrayed in the coats of BUn, and et ceteias of 
Staub,) chose to discern a wide difference between a hecatomb 
and a single po^on of iperkms frits and dagneau ; 

and as to escortiog a man to lus carriage after the opera» who 
neither supped at the Cafe de Pari^ nor so much as Mjenrued 
to Tortoni% for a sorbet d rananas, le jeu ne valait pas la chmdeUe; , 
— to waste any part of their pleasant mornings upon a fretfiil . 
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contradictoiy old man, whose pkes were all kU^i^ add 

whoee earnest was the dia^ of his arothecaiy, was fiir too ffraat 
a s^-eacrifice in that brilliant capital, the sands of whose lop^* 
glass are of Opbyrian gold. 

And thus it came to pass, that Lord Budthwt, who. had 
taken such marvellous care to secure himself against and 
molestation, be^, in the sequel^ to find iaolatton and quiet, a 
source of irritation. When he heard a piece of stale news, he 
grew ang]^ that he had not heard it brone. His soul waxed 
drowsy within him. ISs unincidental life depressed him. The 
nerves and appetites deprived of the pabulum on which nature 
intended them to exercise thdr powers, seemed to prey upon 
themselves; — for the doUe far mente is often more exhausting 
than the labours of Herculea 

Hypochondriacism now laid its iron grasp upon the soul and 
body of the sickly epicurean. — ^Hc began to sec onl^ moats in 
the sunbeam, — to feel only rheumatism in the shade, — to appre- 
hend sleep as a source of nightmare, — ^wakefulness as a foretaste 
of puigatory. — By day or night, not a pleasant thought in his 
mind to keep him comimny ^Thc felling off of his circle since 
the curtailment of his bills of fare, plaiiuy proved that the pro- 
verbial feithlessness of worldly friends is fidelity itself compared 
'with the fickleness of worldlr acquaintance. — >Thc Mesdemoi- 
scUcs M41anies, who occasionally honoured him with a visit, were 
sure to inform him it was on their way to Nourtier’s to purchase 
silks, or Fossin’s, to look for a new bracelet. — Even the poor, — 
the very poor marquis, ceased to make his daily apmarance with 
the dentist and apothecary, after the arrival in Fariis of a rich 
American, who readily adopted a toady whose begpng-lcttcrs 
were sealed vrith a coronet ; the ex-British being now-a-days the 
same coronctiverous savages which the Great British were a 
centuiy ago. 

Craned by the disuse of his member^ reliant upon the exercise 
of the ficulties of others till his own had become incapacitated. 
Lord Buckhurst, though no longer capable of amusing himself, had 
not spirit to purchase the power of entertainment of other people. 
He bated to drive out in his comfortable carriage, and see tbe 
huge active mass of a joyous population indulging in unmean- 
ing hilarity; for the windows of'his soul, like those of an old- 
fa^oned casement, were paned with lead. 

One day, having proceeded to Vadher’s to ascertain by per- 
sonal trial 'whether a new form of fxuteuil d la Voltaire wes^ 
easier to sit in than the one wherein he enjoyed his daily doze, 
he was annoyed by hearing orders given by a gentleman and 
lady whose backs woe towards him, in French which mi^i 
have rused the philological philostmher by vdiom those cbidrs 
'were invented, fiem his grave in the Panth^n, to reprehend, 
and in a tone whose cheerfulness was wormwood to him.— The 
vulgar jocularity of John Bullism, in all its mauvaite odetar of roast 
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beef and CheAiie dbeeae bceathiiig fiom fbose kindlv accented 
caused hia blood fo ciir&» er eu before he discoveiea that the 
h^py homdij co^ who were dving orders for a pw of costly 
cabinets, to contain the medals they 1^ been ccdlecting in XtBly, 
were no other than Sir Henry and Ijady Montresor ! — 

When tfa^> turned their goodly ana healthful countmumces 
towards him, his dtm;ci8t was uMaressedL For they were absorb^ 
ei|her in themselTes or their cabinets^ too much to have their 
wits about them ; and instead of reoottnisiiiff hm^ as he had 
apprehended, mistoedt; him for some withered hem of the Fau- 
bourg 8t Gcnrmain, and with a ^^pardon, Monsienr,** stood aside 
to let the old g^tleman pass I — 

. Their recognition would have grievously annoyed him ; — ^but 
their non-recognition was an impertinence still harder to be 
home ! — 

On returning home, he gravely interrogated his looldngi-glass 
for an explanation : — and &e dapper individual in a caoutchouc 
wig and whaleboned stock which presented itself to his scrutiny, 
attired in a coat, waistcoat, hat and gloves which looked as if 
made for his great grandson, — certainly exhibited few traces of 
the ” Fr^rick” of Clifton’s, or “ Howardson ” of Halkin- 
street — Still, he felt that if he were able to discern his slight 
and elegant Gatty in the cordial middle-aged woman who shewed 
so mu(m solicitude about tlie jolly gentleman her husband, she 
might have returned the compliment And lo ! the dbgust he 
experienced on the occarion brought on his fifty-seventh fit of 
the gout — While still encradled and embedded in flannel, he 
was informed one day, by La Brie, that an English lady and 
gentleman who bad called repeatedly at the hotel, during his 
indisposition, being on the eve of quitting Paris, inristed on 
seeing him, danckns aims, d milord, qai voubnent lui procurer 
ujtc surprise agr^able'* 

While my lord was protesring against being agreeably sur- 
prised, satisfied that the old fiiends consisted of bis former love 
and her husband, his Ariadne and her Bacchus, — a gabble of 
voices veiy unusual in his carefully-modulated estamishment, 
reached hu ear ; the clatter of feminine expostulation far louder 
than he could possibly suppose to issue m>m even the present 
expanaioa of form of iJray montresor. — 

What manner of woman is this?’— was risings to his lips, 
when tlie door of his dressing-room was flung open, and in 
|falked a gaunt, hard-featured temale, introducing a young man 
of gracefm figine and deportment, who vainly attempted to pre- 
vent the intrusion she was perpetrating. 

** My dear Lord Buckhurst,” <acS the now reedy ppe of 
poor old Lady Bachel, as she pushed her way towards the gouty 
chair, ^ I would nos hear of Captain Mauley leaving Paris with- 
out making your acquaintance r— 

*'Your liidysbip does me too much honour,^ fisltered the 
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withered raoD is Ihe- ftnod dneabg^ipcMm.'-^'J^ 
percMTe mv utter inabyi^ to leeeirw viritofS is-M;f '|lWMBt 
eosttime asd Btitte- of health. La Briet n M m dK u ur Mtii mm ” 
The lady, however, woidd not be riiewn o«t.>~-The hid^. had 
promised Lord and Lady Maokw, on qaittibog Engtand, ttst if 
she met their handscHne son Frederick in Ihuntf she wocdd pM> 
sent him to riieir <dd fiieni Lord Buddmtst; and after many 
vain attenmts,- the case was now becoming so de^Miate, that rite 
woakl no be denied. — 

" I am goii^ away to-morrow,” she resuaaed,-— and riiall be 
anxioQs to give many of yoor old frmnda in Eagfa^ an aceovnt 
of your health, and of the estabiyhment of which they have 
hetm such wonders: — or rather, of which we ail Infer andli 
wonders, since it induces you to expatriate younelf so 
strai^ly T — 

The valetudinarian seemed resolved to take refoge wrinst 
this voluble attack in silence, like a tortoise within its riwu; for 
not a word did he utter in reply. — 

«Toar servants told us you were ill?” — contuined Lady 
Rachel. “ But what of that? — At your age, people are pre- 
pared for ailment and infirmity. — As to the costume, for which 
you apologize, at your age one docs not expect to see a beau.”-^ 
Captain Mauley interrupted an ^qmstnmhe, under which, fiooi 
grievous starts and wincings, be concluded Lord Bockhurat to 
be suffering more tlian from twinges of the gout, to^ express bis 
regrets at having disturbed his lordship while sufiering from hir 
disporition. — He was charged, he said, with a thousand messages 
from his father and mother, who were on a visit to their married 
daughter, the present Lady Lan^cy, in the neighbourhood of 
Greyoke. — His father, indeed, was particularly anxious to hear of 
the welfare of bis old finend — ** though 1 am sorry to say,” added 
the young man, with a smile, — the duties of the woolsack leave 
him little leisure fur the indulgence of such pleasant recollections 
as those he appears to attach to the name of Buckhuist. Yet, I 
can assure you,” he continued, finding it impossiUe to elidt a 
word of encouragement , — ** that since he has become a grand- 
father, Lord Mauley appears to have grown ten yearn vounger! 
— ^While staying with m^ elder Igotber Hubert and Lady Louisa 
Mauley, last year, he enjoyed sevoal long days with the hounds; 
and on the first day’s pheasant-shooting; was one of four guns 
that bagged a hundred and ten brace f’ — 

But mat Ijord Bockhurst riighdy elevated his brows aqd 
shoulders, it might have been supposed dust not a syllable of ^ 
these filial vauntings reached his ean;^ — 

Wel^ my dear lord, — (md what do you think of tluB six feet 
two edition of ^our dd firiend ?” — cried Lady Rachel, indimunt 
at his peitevermg sUeaee. ** The Mauleys have got five them, 
— one handsomer than the oriter ; — onfy that tAu (me being yoor 
godson, oo^ to mterest you most!— -For my port, 1 am con- 
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vinced that mople grow joung again through their ohildren, as a 
banian-tree demeanewlife from wc down-rooting of its branches! 
— All the fathers and mothers among my contemnoraries have 
ten years’ advantage over who, like youisclf, am but a 
withered old sttdc, good <mly for faggot-wora, which no mortal 
would save from the fire.” — 

Lord Buckhurst, thus apostn^hized, could not altogether 
leftw from a dry cough. — 

was looking, the day before I left london,” assumed Lady 
Bachel, ** at the old iteau window at White’s;— in which, forty 
years ago, you used to figure; and I promise you that the 
wretched set of withered old faces 1 saw there, made my flesh 
creep, — like the valley of dry bones I — Nothing was left in town 
but the sort of superannuated younger brothers one is sure to 
find nailed like birds of prey to the clubs, all the year round, 
because nobody is fool enough to invite to his country-house a 
man whose mind and body arc in the sere and withered leaf ; 
and who has no gifts of heart to compensate for their decay !” — 

Lord Buckhurst actually shivered with suppressed rage at the 
insinuation. But he said not a word. 

“ All this you certainly escape by living abroad !” observed 
Lady Rachel. ** Here, nobody cares for anybody, and it is 
therefore less noticed that you are left to wither out in lonely 
desertion the remnant of your days ! To see you so meagre, 

i yellow, and peevish, does not surprise tliosc who have no recol- 
ection of Ircderick Howardson! Sir John Honey field, when 
he returned to England last year, told us he had met you under 
repair, at Wiesbaden, or Kissingen, or some other German Fm- 
taine de Jouvence^ and that you reminded liiiu of the old crazy 
houses one used sometimes to see in Lord Eldon’s time, which 
had been fifty years in Chancery, having survived all those whose 
business it was to brush off the cobwebs. Poor Honeyfield ! 
Since then he has died the death of the bon vivant — apoplexy 1 
But at least he enioyed himself in his time, which is more than 
you appear to do f” 

Captain Mauley, perceiving from a certain hysena-like expres- 
sion III the keen eyes of the sick man, that he was becoming 
ferocious under this rattling fire, gently reminded Lady Bachd 
that her remise was in waiting. 

"No matter— no matter!” cried she. "My old friend is 
breaking so fast, that I may never see him again. I may as well 
out my say, therefore, while I am about it !” 

Lord Budthurst shivemd from head to foot at the mere threat. 
"1 most not omit to tell you,” said she, speaking louder and 
louder, in the conviction that it was deafiiess which rendered 
him dumb, — " that poor old Greyoke is going full gallop to rack 
and ruin. The {uctures are spoiling firom the dilapidated state 
of the roof ; and the park has been let to such wretched tenants 
that the nettles overtop the timber I — ^You don’t care, I know. — 
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You will never set eyes on the old place again ; and, like moat 
men, abhor the very name of your heifwat--lm)~Bdt for whom, 
then, in Heaven^s name, are you skinning your fltnls ?-^It is vrell 
known you don’t spend a third of your inccnne ; and as no ono 
cares a rush for you, and it may tMrefore be inferred that you 
care not a rush for anybody, we none of os can forbear wonder*- 

inn”— 

Lord Buckhurst now sank back in his chair with bo frightful 
an e^sepression of countenance, that Captain Mauley insisted upon 
withdrawing Lady Rachel from the room ; and the true sardonic 
laimh greeted his ears as he conducted her down stairs. 

Before the pet apothecary, who vros instantly sent for by La 
Brie, could arrive, his lonlship’s paroxysms were tremendous. — 
The apothecary attributed his patienrs sudden seizure to gout 
thrown into the system; the valet, to a colere renirie. The 
invasion of the Goths had, in fact, driven him to the last ex- 
tremity. 

The poor shattered frame of the epicurean was immediately 
exj)osea without mercy to douches and depletion. But there 
remained no stamina for the struggle ; and liefore Captain Mauley 
< juitteil Paris, he received a billet de faire post, appropriately edged 
with black, acquainting him that the funeral convot of Fredenck 
Lord Biickhuist would move from the llAtel de Bourcourse to 
the Citneti^re dc Montmartre, the following day, at eleven of the 
clock ! It was all up with Cock Robin, As a mark of respect 
to the memory of his fiitbcr’s old friend, Captain Mauley 
accepted the lugubrious invitation ; and having passed under the 
costly black draperies appended by the Pompes Funtbres to the 
facade of the mansion, was struck by perceiving how vast | pro- 
]K)rtion of the other bangings and ornaments of that bi/ou of a 
palace had been removed during the last illness of the proprietor. 
The seals of the juge de paU, it is true, were n}x>n a variety of 
cabinets and caskets ; — but all the choice moveables hud disap- 
j>eared ! — 

Still more to his amazement, Captain Mauley found himself 
the only gentleman mourner at the funeral 1 Monsieur le Mar- 
quis dc Bretancourt contenting himself with sending in his 
place, the carriage and chasseur /)f his new Yankee patron. — 

The dentist attended in person, having a claim against the 
estate of the deceased, — and La Brie was in the train, as black as 
Hamlet in his suit of sables, — But the spectacle was all the better 
conducted for having only professional attendants, who were w|pll 
up in their parts, and to whom all came easy. It was, in fact, a 
remarkably nleasant funeral. The refreshments handed round 
were from Tortoni’s ; and as the only living lieing who cared 
lor the deceased in his lifctime<--«(a poodle presentea by La- Brie 
to his washerwoman, to whom it instantly attached itself-—) had 
already found a happier home, there was not a single drawback 
on the hilarity of the enfranchised establishment. — 
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I4)rd BuckhiM of course died intestate <^ration 

of making a will bein^ abhorrent to epicurean practice. But 
t^ tended to render his deadi a still further source of gratiEca- 
tion, A suit arose out of the <hqputed heirship at law, which 
threw ton thousand jjovmia or so mto the clutch of the lasers. 
Gray’s Inn <dapped its hands therefcne, and Lincoln’s rejoiced 
and was ghuL—* 

'Die B^ny of Buckhurst is extinct — So also is the memory 
of its late representative. For a ^em: or two, indeed, whenever 
the wind was easterly, a certain tneurahle in White’s beau win- 
dow, with hair as short and white as thistledown, was heard to 
mumble to another driveller, whose eyes were ela^y as a pair of 
^ctacles — do you remember Howardson, wno was afterwards 
Lord Something or otlier (dead, I fancy, for one never sees him 
now), how deucedly he used to fuss when people left the door 
open when the wind was in the east ? — ^Blcss my soul ! — ^how’- 
deucedly he did use to fuss !” — But these component parts of his 
insimiEcant circle have also cniuibled away. — 

Even the headstone erected, by contract, by the Pompes 
Fun^bres, beside hie weedy, slovenly grave at Montmartre, having 
no one to superintend its equilibrium, has sunk into the soil, so 
as to render illegible his right honourable name ; the alligator 
having, in the sequel, so thoroughly obtained the best of it, as 
to have trampled out all trace of his unproEtable footsteps from 
the surface of the earth ! — 
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Sbime on, proud Sisters 1— gem the sky, 
Blit mock not yc my destiny 1 
Human 1 knoir my heart has grown. 
But never for a shining Crown, 

Would 1 its human love unlearn. 

And to my radiance lost return. 

Ye pity me luy lowly choice, 

But hear the Starry Bride rejoice I 
Suters, believe ray Crown is not 
A forfeit high for Love's sweet lot I 


Strange, human love demands, they say, 
The sacrifices mortals pay ; 

Yet wealth before its altars flung. 

Or for a trophy, prondly bung, 

Within its temple, fortune, fuse. 

And myriad hopes the heart could name, 
Grow ^ueless, until they seem 
Poor as the meni’ry of a dream ! 

Sisters, my forfeit Crown is not 

Too high a price for Love's sweet lot I 


Strange human love ! None ever thinks, 
While the elixir draught she drinks. 

Too high the price ;-~and so no stain 
Of shame doth like a brand remain. 

If round the heart, beneath Love’s wings 

Gather all holy thoughts and tbiogs 

Ambition’s tinsel toys are not 
A forfeit high for such a lot ! 

Then grieve not for my lowly choice, 

But hear the .Starry Bride rejoice t 





THOUGHTS ON FORTUNB-HUNTING. * 

W A BBBlEt OF VERT FABIILUR PAVERS, AORRSBSSD TO TSS KlCl TOITSt^S 
OF THE PRB8BRT DAT. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF '^HANDLEY CROSS: OR, THE SPA HURT.’ 

PART JU. 

[The length of the paper, and our previoiA aFrtagements, oompriisd ns to break 
off in this paper last month, at ratiher an inconyenient pInoA ror the benefit of 
the reader, we beg to state that the Eosign-Captain had arrived at Bromley, cm his 
way to Ijondon, to consult old GuUingtou*s will, at Dootors* Commons *, and the 
author had diverged, to tell another stoiw of what had befiiUen Jonaffian Felt, the 
hatter, at Ohiselhurst At Jonathan's first visit, he (band the boteher’s pony tied 
to the gate, which rather discomposed him, by kicking at him.] 

Arrived at Baiser Cottage gate, Jonathan gave it such a swing as 
kept it cliattcring to and ti*o, ns he winded the tortuous course of the 
carriage-road, hoping at every turn to see his angel pop out of a holly- 
bush, or perhaps an Irish yew, which grow very luxuriant in tliose 
parts, for the soil is liglit and gravelly, in consequence (the Bromley 
barber says) of Kentish property being chiefly gavel-kind. Tlio wit 
of tliat, however, we don^t understand. Hoj), step, and a jump, and 
at tlic door Jonathan stood! No ringhig, no knocking, no nothing of 
that sort; in you go — hang up your liat-— and, how d*ye do? 

On the passage-table Iny a confounded lot of parcels, long, brown 
paper, mercer’s- ware sort of goods. On other occasions Jonathan 
would have “ doubted that Amelia would be extravagant,” but the 
fineness of the day and the fairness of th(3 gipsy’s promised fortune, 
banished care and anxiety from his heart, and wiping the dust fi*om 
his boots on the woolly-brown mat, he threw open the j)nrlour-door 
like a bridegroom entering his chamber, or a real John Bull English- 
man determined for once to lx* happy. 

What activity within! A dapper young draper was measuring out 
sarcenets. The table was covered with pieces and patterns, while the 
sidcbooi’d exhibited bales of Htockihgs, and parcels of linens, added to 
whicli three or four band-boxes sto^ in the comer. Paper in hand, 
and pencil in mouth, Amelia bent over an armful of satins, while old 
Mother Moneybags kept following the young Yardwand, to see he 
didn’t do her out of the eighth of an ell. Mary, the maid, looked 
smilingly on; for dearly women love to see tlie ribbons roll— j)ani- 
cularly the white ones. Altogether, it was a regular busy Baiser 
Cottage. Baiser Cottage it w^as well called; for there had been a deal 
of Baisering done there — more than entered into poor Jonatlum’s 
philosophy. ^ 

Now, we really believe— such is the feminine love of triumph and 
display, tlmt if old mother Moneybags hod been requested liy Paul 
Pry Poole, Hamilton Reynolds, or any other eminent dramatist, to 
select “ a situation” for downright fiat extinguishment and flabber- 
gastration, she would have chosen the one in wliich Jonathan found 
her, surrounded by the trophies of victory, and the spoils of conquest ! 



EI}eii))oroiigh himself could ;]w>t Jukfc devised a gr|Mer .triuiaph ! 
Found in the midst of matrimonial preparationsl dilute xiblKm/j for 
ever! 

< To be surci Jonathan had been a most provoking, undoseable sort 
of suitor— doubting, diffident, over-cautious sort m chap, and as the 
old saw says, faint heart never won a fair lady.” It isn’t right, as 
times go, to be over long in closing. Either take my daughter, or 
leave htu-; but don’t be constantly teasing her* That was Mrs. Money- ^ 
bags* maxim. In this case, we don’t mean to offer any opinion* 
Mother ** Bags” might be right, or Jonathan might be right, or both 
might be right; all wc have to do with is iacts.” 

Now, Jonathan had seen wedding preparations before and though 
(what the Birmingham jieople call) not much more than half sliarp,” 
ho was wise enough to ]^ow them when he saw them again. Indeed, 
there is a reckless ** fourteen poll-days’ ” sort of extravagance about 
matrimonial arrangements; — ^twenty yards of this, forty yards of that, 
fifty yards of t’otlier— unlike the usual yard-oud-three-quarters’ caution 
of the sex, in ordinary, every-day transactions. One would think they 
were fitting out the bride for a long race— four times round the world, 
and a distance — they get so much of everything. Jonathan was 
rather puzzled; for knowing he hod not sent his foreman to make any 
pro))ositiou, or even to somtd tlieni on the subje(‘.t, he could not devise 
how they could jmssibly so fai- anticipate his oiler as to be making 
preparations for caiTying it out. He might, perhaps, have tliouglit it 
rather indelicate; and doubted whether a girl who wtis so ready to 
Jump ut a man, would make a steady wife or not; but iu these sort of 
sudden surprises a man does not take all the bearings at a glance, and the 
appearance of things fitting the triun of mind in which he had arrived, 
Jonathan thought tlic anticif»ated offer must have been understiK)d, 
and therefore he might jumji on to the next step on the other side of 
it. Accordingly, the impassioned hatter bounded to the side of his 
door, and seizing the fair hand containing the pencil, carried it to his 
lips with such force and fervour, as to send the pointed pencil up his 
nose! A violent fit of sneezing ensued, which gave the ladies a chance 
of jumping at their conclusions also. * 

Now, we believe if there is erne thing that a high-spirited, eoii- 
iiabially-iiiclined woman, luitos more than another, it is a “ slow 
coach,” and Amelia Moneybags bad certainly had her troubles with 
her hatter. Whether what she had done had been all on tiie square 
or not, is immaterial — a girl is not to be kept hanging on the tenter- 
hooks of suspense, like a pair of old trowsers on a slop-shop peg; and 
having had tlic chance of ‘‘throw’ing Jonathan over,” as it is classi- 
<'ally called, slie liad not been able to resist the temptation any more 
than she now could tlie satisfaction of making au exhibition of him, now 
that ho bowed submissively to her yoke. Accordingly, she let him 
snWze niid splutter all over her fair hand, and veiy fair and white it 
was, with the most elegant little taper fingers, and delicately formed 
nails, and tlieii blurt out something about love, and putting his private 
nuu*k upon her, just as if she were a cousigumeut of hats, and how 
eternally he was obliged to her for anticipating his invoice,” and 
how sincerely he hoped the nap of their happiness might never be 
ruffled. To be sure, it was rather too bad, considering ^ the people 





that were present; but women don’t alwajs know when tbeg^Vohad 
enough of a thing, and having sudered rati^ severdj in the victual^ 
ling department from the effect of Jonathan’s over-cautious procrasti- 
nation, they thought they might as well bite him pretty smaitly'at 
parting. However, there^s an end of all thinga— ofihrs inmded; and 
having let Jonathan run himself out of wind, (no difficult matter for a 
pur^, free-living hatter,) Mrs. Moneybags most maliciously beckoned 
him into the next room, ajid introduce Mm to a little podgy, porcu- 
pine-headed, harvest-moon-faced man, squatted in an arm-chair, suck- 
ing the contents of the “ Morning Advertiser” — ^introduced him, we 
say, as her son-in-luw elect. Nay, more; dhe closed the door, and 
left them togethei*, like the two Kilkenny eats, to eat each other up a# 
their leisure. 

Jonathan stared like one possessed; at last a sudden recollection 
came to his assistance. It was Belasco Brown, the builder, whom he 
had often seen on the box of Bromley Bob’s ** pair ’oss coach,” going 
up as' he was coming down; and whom Bob, with the loquacity of the 
brotherhood, hod frequently jerked his ell>ow at, and pointed out as 
“ the gemman wot was a courtin’ of a girl down at ChiseUiurst,” and 
poor deluded Jonathan hwl even felt a sort of interest in the buffer, 
on the “ fellow-feeling making us wondrous kind” principle. Poor 
deluded Jonathan, we say! He never laid “ that” and “ that” together 
so quick before; but having spliced the ideas he very soon determined 
what to do. And reader, what do you think it was? Stick Belasco 
in the gizzard? Stuff the paper down his throat? Slugs in a saw- 
pit? Pistols and coffee for two? Oh, no! That he’d go home and eiy! 
Magnanimous Jonathan ! One withering glance he cost at little ba(M>n- 
faced Belasco, and then lK»lt(id towards the door; but, oh, perfidious 
woman-kind, Mrs. Moneybags bad locked it! And worse still, Amelia 
was on her knees outside, looking through the key-hole! Whisk 
Jonathan flew round the little room like an exasperated lion in his 
den, and the day being hot, and the window up, out he went like a 
shot, leaving his hat behind him. 

Well, but we fancy we hear some supercilious, lip-curling reader 
exclaim, “ Where’s the point of your story? What's all this to do 
wdth fortune-hunting? A hatter leaving his tile Ijchind him is nothing 
extraordinary; if he couldn’t afford it, we wonder who could!” 

Reader, we didn’t promise you any but it has one notwith- 

standing; though, but for your timely inquiry, we believe we should 
Imvc forgotten to give it. 'ilus is it; and when you’ve read it, we 
shall be particularly obliged if you will accommodate us with a laugh. 

Jonathan rushed down the avenue, and fastened to the gate-post 
stood that identical black pony that he had seen on his first visit. Tiie 
butcher was there, too ; and seeing Jonatlmn’s hurry, concluded he 
was after the nag, and greeted him with, “ Well^ sir, iVyou mean if 
have her now T' Please laugh! 

But, Lord bless us! here have we been keeping Mr. Stockdale’s 
coach, and Ensign-Captain Arthur O’Brian O'Blatherington, waiting 
at the door of the Red Lion at Bromley, ivhih; we have been running 
up to shew the reader the scene of «Tonathan Felt’s misfortunes at 
Chiseihurst. A tale within a tale, like a child’s nest of Imxes, or one 
of our friend B ’» stories, parenthesis within parenthesis. 

All right behind!” “ Sit tight!” and away we go. 

TOL. IV. I- L 
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THorasm on fOETUHMPwri^ 


^ The golden labmnum flowars liad aet the Ensigxi-Captdhi into the 
cq^cnlative train of mind that the i^ght of ^ kiddng ponj set 
Jonathan Felt^ while the qpproKiinadon of our hero to Chiselhnrst set 
118 off into that long piece of riot of a story from which we have 
just returned, stem downwards, and all in the skulks. For skame 

Rambler/’ for $hame; where hare you been? To himl — get to 
him! Now wc are on the scent again. 

As eyening’s cool came on, the Ensign-Captain wrapped his ** mar- 
tial docJc around him,” and disdaining dl encouragement to the loqua- 
cious Jehu Stockdale, he gave himself up to delicious dreams of blissful 
wd instantaneous wealth; not that he was angry or snappish with 
%tockdale, but he preferred the joyous musings and ruminations of 
his own mind — ^the ready structure of ethered castles, to the usual 
routine (»f road slang, at the expense of sherry and soda water, or 
‘*coId without.” Now for London! Ride, sii* — ^ride! London — dear 
delightful London! Noble, Independent place! How joyous is every 
avenue of approach to your overgrown monstrosity — ^how the tide of 
]>opulation begins to swell, and roll, and ebb, and flow, as, entering on 
your water-lxisprinkled road, the rush of her outpourings meet the 
arriver. 

Arrived at the then coach-crowded, but, alas! now deserted hostelry, 
the Belle Sauvage,” on Ludgate Hill, the Ensign-Captain took a 
light cofTee-room 8 U[*per, and repaired to early rest in one of its yard- 
encircling corridors. A barrack is not the cj[uietest place in the 
world, least of all, wc believe, that from which our hero had come; 
but barracks were like tlie stillness of the tomb compared to the noise 
and racket of an old town-coaching inn. Blessed bug-biting old 
places! it was quite a misnomer talking about a “night’s rest” at one 
of them. A night’s “ scratch” would be more like the thing. Not 
that wc mean to insinuate that the “ Belle Sauvage ” has anything of 
that sort. However, the Ensign-Captain didn't care a copper for all 
the horns an<l horses’ hoofs that sounded from daybreak in the buay 
space below; no, nor for all tlie knocks and inquiries of boots as to 
whether he was tlie “ geminnn ” for the Ipswich heavy or the Fal- 
mouth light, or if he wasn’t “ goin’ ” to Edinbro’, or hadn’t boedted 
a place throughout for Bath. He didn’t even d — n him; but at the 
delivery pf each negative, turned in bis little cot, and bugged himself 
with tlie idea of lofty four-(K)st beds, with damask hangings, marble 
wash-hand stands, with (.’liiiia jugs, an(l Windsor, or Castile soap, — 
we even believe the luxurious dog tliought of a swing mirror, but 
this we trust w'os for tlie Missis, 


As St. Paul’s deep-toned clock struck the hour of nine, the Ensigii- 
C-tptain was conteniplntiug his jierson in the large plate glass windows 
of the noble shops on Ludgate Hill; and ere the last tli^l had s|>eat 
itself on the morning air, tlic gallant youth was at the archway leading 
to Doctors’ Commons. And here let us exhort all “ nice young men ” 
to emulate the Captain’s earlinoss. It is a good thing, especiaily at 
Doctors* Commons, where the clerks look u|>on nice young men as 
interlopers ” interfering with their friends, the “ six and eigbtpence 
worths,” and would rather throw them over than assist them. The 
novice’s awkwardness bothers them when they’re busy, whereas a 
little i>olite palaver will even gain assistance in the morning. 



Ooh, 17 ^ powen! EnsigB-Cftptidii Atthtur O^Rria& 0131^^ 
ingtcm knew and it would ill become a genuine descendgnl of One 
of the xaleoidd kings of Ireland to be wanting in politeness. Adedrd- 
ingljr, having tinned his way down Dean’s-ccmrt, across Great 
Cart^kne, and down Bell Yard, tmtil PaaaooATtVR Wn^ 
OTFiOB ” nearly stared liim out of countenance above a door in Great 
Knight Rider-street, he addressed himself in the blandest manner to 
a young gentleman, in a green cut-away coat ami arm-sleevesi inti- 
mating his behest, and in a very short space of time, a vcduinc of wills 
was laid upon tlie desk, with the very one he wanted copied the last 
upon its parchment pages. It was just proved, and scarce a thumb- 
niark soiled its whitened fairness. 

How the Ensign -Captain’s heart beat, as he recognised the now 
weU-known name of Simon Gullington! Thns he read; — 

This is the last will and testament of me, Simon Gullington, of 
Camelford, in the county of Cornwall, Esquire, one of his ratyesty’s 
justices of the peace, and a deputy-lieutenant of the said county.'* 

“ What a resfjectjible jontlemun !** exclaimed the Ensign- Captain 
when he had got so fai*. 

Then he proceeded, and read all about Siimurs sound and (liH}>osing 
mind, but rayther weak body, and the magnificent bequest of two 
thousand a-year to his dt'ar wife Rebecca. 

Oeh, by the imwers! but that’ll cut a hole in the fortune, 1 feaH” 
exclaimed our lujro as he read it, and all about his real and personal 
estate, and tin iniiies, with cross-remainders, whicli the Ensign-Captain 
looked upon as a sort of testamentary luindicap to bring all tlic 
daughters to equal weights. Then wlum hi*, came to the codicil, and 
found the old girl had cut her stick, how dfdighted he was. He almost 
shouted witli joy at the discovery; and he tliouglit h<? could never 
sufficiently commend Simon Gullington’s prudence in leaving his 
housekeeper five hundred a-year instead of inarryirig her and very 
likely giving her two thousand. Oc!i, by the iK>wersI it was almost 
too much for lum ! Sure, hoM lK*en a. most re.-^pectablc ouhl jorit lemon, 
fit to associate with a rale, descQitdant of tlu^ ould kings of Ireland. 
WJiat a monument he’d put up to his inc’mory! 'I'hen bis considera- 
tion for his servants. Och, it was beautiful! Jhitler, fcMitmau, groom, 
coachman, gardener, and keeper — what English “ keepers,” Irish 
“ sportsmen” cjill. What would Barber Beauniont, or Mr. Morgan, 
the actuary, estimate the ould jontlemon’s means at? Surely not less 
than six thousand a-^ar! Call it four, for safety— cue a-piec^c for 
the daughters. Tin mines too— a mom^y pii, in fact! Tlic devil 
take the cross -remainders! He didn’t <*arc for them. Most likely that 
most respectable footmsui was the very jontleioaii in enjoyment of 
his departed father-in-law’s benevolence. And maybe, that wa.M the 
veiy same butler too. Bless his cheerful countenance! He lookeH 
like a decanter-carrier — ^nioe nate fellow. “ Sherry or Madeira, sir?” 
“ Champagne, if you please!” 

Never had Ensign-Captain Arthur O’Brian O’Blatherington ina<.le 
so satisfactory a search before. The will earned monetary conclusions 
Ro strong on the face of it, that he hadn’t recotir.<(e to his thumb-nails 
or letter-backs to carry away any of the lumj^s of information it 
contained — a practice familiar to all searchers, and adopted for the 
purpose of defrauding the clerks of their copy-money. The two thou- 
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said a-year to his dcat wife Rebecca, the sabsequ^t liberal proviskm 
for his housekeeper, with the introdiiction of such a variety of servants^r 
and the mention of real and personal estate, and tin mines together, 
with the powdered footman and fat butler at Tonbridge Wells, all 
formed so delightful a realisation in the Ensign-Captain’s brain of 
money pots without end, that he strode out of Doctors* Commons, and 
walked down Ludgate Hill a ])crfect exemplification of haziness. 
Och, by the powers! but he was happy — ^he was joyous! Ry the 
great gun of Athlone, what n chance it was! Make Umself and three 
friends, and no chance of cross-remainders! Twice four’s eight — 
what a party they’d have. Who should they be? Let’s see. There 
was dear old Lieutenant O’Keefe, thirty years in tlie service, with 
divil a rap hut his pay and a Waterloo medal; sure he should be one. 
Mr. and Mrs. O’Keefe. — Dear old broth of a boy! Wouldn’t he 
make a man of him. And jolly Barney Brallaghan ! 

** Don’t say nay, canny Judy Flannaghan, 

Only say, that you love Barney Brallaghan 

and little Billy O’Leary. Och! sure, Billy O’Leary should be served 
— ^meiTy little Billy O’Leary, and Ai'tliur O’Brady, and Harry O’Grady. 
Och, by the powers! but he’d got over many. Never mind, they 
should draw lots, and the ^rtunate holder should give the loser a 
thousand pounds — say a thousand — or a shai‘c in a tin mine — both 
perhaps. 

Well, the upshot of it was, that returning to Chatham by one of 
those amphibious amalgamations of English coaches and French 
ililigences — a double-bodied velucle with fat and heavy horses, which 
travelled at a most uncomfortable pace for a man in our hero’s hurried 
state of mind — ^lic singled out three meritorious brother officers, all of 
the Emerald Isle (God bless ’em!), to whom he appropriated the three, 
peony-faced Miss Gullingtons. ^*Quick^* being the word, they soon 
had their best traps packed up, and sunset that day saw them entering 
Tunbridge Wells in a yellow barouche with four piping posters. No 
lime was lost, and they were marchiilg in double file upon the common 
by eleven o’clock the next morning. Ensign Captain Ai'thur O’Brian 
O’Blatheringtoii ai’in-in-arni with Miss Serephina, Lieutenant (now 
Majoi*) O’Keefe and Miss Susannah, Barney Brallaghan and Miss 
Henrietta, and Billy O’Leary with Miss Louisa, Sure the girls 
thought a miracle had been wrought in their |^vour. Sweethearts 
a-piece all in a shower. 

“ Nt*\rs, girls, news ? I’ve got great news to tell — 

A wagon-load of sweethearts are come to town to sell.” 

JJut our dear fair friends, whose ideas in these matters travel much 
quicker than our pen can do, will have jumped to the conclusion, that 
a quadripartite olhaucc, as Lord Asliburton would say, took place, and 
our dear male pupils we well know will be anxious to hear how the 
tin mines turned out. Well, the devil and all be in it, if those tin 
mines weren’t the ruin of the whole thing! 

Old Simon Gullington<— 'Gu/Zington he was weU called,. for he was 
as big a fiat as ever was foaled — ^not content with the manor or lord- 
ship or reputed manor or lordship of “ Wingaway Tower,” in the 
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said eonnlyof ComwaHyaodthe xicAIe wdl^-timbered estate of 
come-light^gc^’' near Norton Fitzwarren, in the comUy of Sdnuors^ 
with the perpetual advowson of Tie*«him*up-tighV’ in the cous^tj of 
York, bringing him in a dear net rental of sisL Siouaand a* 7 eary moat 
needs try lus luek in a tin mine. Now« anybody who knows anything 
about minesi gold mines, lend mines, tin mines, coal mines, or any 
sort of mines, knows that, of all ravenous, consuming, insatiable 
maws, there is nothing to equal the appetite of a mine. The mint 
itadf would hardly appease the cravings of a bad one. Old GuUing- 
ton’s was the worst of the bad. It would make our arms ache to copy 
the outlay and expense he was at. The boring and sinking the steam- 
engines, with their enormous piston-rods and cylinders, tlie pumps, 
the bdlers, and balance-bobs, the steam-whims, and stamping-engines, 
with the sumpmens and changing-houses, smiths* and carpenters’ 
shops, counting-store, captains, engineers, sampling, casting, tin- 
dressers, assay-offices, powder-magazines, covered sawpits, smith’s 
shop, with convenience for fifty forges, twenty large machine-turning 
lathes, and cottages for fifteen hundred workmen, (ill built on the 
“grand Gullington consol and aggrandizement mines” as he called 
them. Suffice it to say, that the manor or lordships, or reputed 
manors or lordships of “ Wingaway Tower,” witli tlie noble estate of 
“ Light-come-liglit-go,” and the perpetual advowson of “ Tie-him-up- 
tight,” were soon thrust underground, and that between the time of 
making his will and providing for lus said dear wife Rebecca, he 
had got rid of five-sixths of Ids property; and his sound and disposing 
mind being seriously affected by the imfortunatc turn his afiairs had 
taken, it followed the example of his rayther declining body, and 
Simon Gullington soon followed his money underground. 

The executors, as usual, walked in, and finding the affairs in a 
glorious state of confusion, w^hed their hands of them with all con- 
venient speed, by selling the whole affair, stones and all, consisting of 
huge quantities of iron, boiler, and kibble plates, hilts, leather, tallow, 
grease, old copper, and lead, old brass, 20,000 fathoms of wood and 
iron, tromroa^ debenture, and other timber, coals, rope, stuffing- 
boxes, and glands, and the Lord knows what! which, after deducting 
the funeral, testamentary, and executors’ expenses, left about a tjioa- 
sand a-year, five hundred of which was bespoke for the housekeeper, 
and a dirty five hundred was all that was left for the four Miss Gull- 
ingtons and their four devoted husbands! 

,* 

Note. 

Scene— The author pacing up and down his den rubbing his hands with glee at 
having finished the article, and considering how he shall spend the lOOl he*8 
to have fbr writing it 

Enter Printeb’s Devil. Please, sir, Mr. Ainsworth says he doesn’t think 
story an square, because the ladies were living in a fine house, with weraudahs and 
a butler, and powdered Johnny, and he doesn’t thiidc it could be done for the 
money. 

Autbob. My compriments to Mr. Ainsworth, and tell him the ladies were living 
in the batii of the house, and the servants belonged to the lodger in firont— and 
here, ttil Mr. Ainsworth the reason the old boy didn’t marry his honseke^r was, 
that he fbnnd his affurs were rayther declining, and he thought it was time to be 
pn^ent 

Pbintee’s Devil, (fuide) Ob, my! that’s just why he should, and then he’d 
have got her fbr nothing. 
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iPrmn Uu German qfNieoUmt Laum.)* 

BT JOHN OXENfOBB. 

Now in Btonn great Heav’n ita noger qpaaka. 
Now to abivera giant trees it brea)^ 

Kiagara’sf voice its thunders drown. 

Seourges bright of flame— its lightnings flash,— 
Seourges, that the foaming waters lash. 

Till, with swelling rage, they hnirj down. 

Tender Indians, standing on the shore. 

Watch the billows as they wildly roar, — 

Listen to the wood’s dull dying noise. 

One is aged, and his hair is white. 

Yet, above his years, he stands upright 
Those two others are his gallant boys. 

On his sons now looks the aged sire ; 

Darker than the clouds that glance of ire, 

Though the sky they blacken as they roll. 

And his eyes, a wilder lightning dart 
Than the storm, where cloudy masses part. 

Thus he speaks from lus indignant soul 

“ Curse the Whites— each vestige of their name! 
Corse the waves, on which the traitors came ; 

When, l&e beggars, first our land they sought t 
Gales that urged their ships, I corse ye all t 
On the rocks a thousand curses fall, 

That they did not shatter tk^n to nought. 

** Hither now their vessels daily come, 

Ev’ry one strikes wounds into our home, 

Poison’d arrows, o’er the sea they fly. 

By the robber-troop of all bereft — 

No, not all ; onr deadly hate is left — 

Haste, my children — Chaste, and let ua die.” 

Thus he speaks ; and now their boat they free 
From its mst’nlngs to the willow-tree ; 

Now they press upon the current strong. 

Now resign’d, their oars afar they cast i 
Father, sons — lock’d in embraces fast — 

All l^gin to sing their dying song. 

IiOiid and lasting is the thunder’s crash — 

O’er the boat of death the lightnings flash — 
Sea-mews wild, with joy, around are whizl’d; 
Bat no terrors can these men appal, 

Sins^ still they shoot into the Fall— 

&>wn the cataract they now are hurl’d I 


« Those wlmlmowaiirdiiiigeriBOdemGcnnan poetry, need iiot be inflwned that this to 
anawumedaaawofOooiitgMilmimQ, one of the sreatestlvrioai writers ol the day^—J. O. 

t Lenaa prono nn ocs the word ** NiagSim** with the penolnroate long } and as thb Is the aum 
nleeslng nronuDdatlaD, and moseorer, that actuallj ia use aaiong tha Indiaiis, 1 havh'atdfinM 
it, though perfectly aware that the English osnally lay the accent on the second syllalile.->J. O. 
t Almost Utem : «• A^ufreeht Ohenagaiid seine Jahie.**— J. O. 



THE TBEASUBE-FINDEBS. 

BT B. B. FITMAN. 

PART I* 

It is Rweli known fact that for manj years subsequent to the disastrous 
^och of the French revolution, treasure of different kinds, both in 
money and jewels, was from time to time found buried in the earth in 
Tarious parts of the countiy. The nobles and other persons of dis- 
tinction who adhered by habit and principle to the fallen fortunes of the 
Bourbons, were glad to escape with their Uves from the convulsions that 
shook France to its centre. To protect their properly in such a state 
of things was of course impossible, and they were too happy if they 
could avoid by instant flight the premature and violent deaths of many 
of their friend* Hence it followed, as a matter of necessity, that they 
were compelled to hide away their effects by any method that most 
readily presented itself: to bury it seems to have been the means 
usually adopted. Numbers of these unfortunate persons died in foreign 
exile, as much from privation as from broken hearts ; some after a 
lapse of yeqirs returned to their native country, but only to find the 
home of their ancestors despoiled, or perhaps in ruins, their hidden 
treasure withdrawn from its concealment by some lucky discoverer, and 
the remnant of their family scattered and dead, or else (oh, most hard 
of all to bear I) joined to the ranks of the usurper. In some very few 
cases the real owners of the property succeeded at length in recovering 
it, but these instances were of such rare occurrence as to be merely the 
exceptions to a rule which the sad events of that period too well 
established. The following incident, as connected with these facts, is 
authenticated in the district where it happened, and still lives in tihe 
remembrance of many of the inhabitants. 

About the year 1818, three men of the small town of Lamballe, in 
the department of He et Yilaine, had occasion to travel on matters 
relating to their business to Le Faouet, in the department of Morbihan, 
Lower Brittany. The journey was a long one and the road in many 
places wild enough, more especially as they neared the forests with 
which that territory abounds; but this did not prevent them from 
undertaking it unibot, with the assistance of now and then a cast in 
some wagon or cart that might happen to be passing. They were by 
no means well supplied with fun^, but with bread, anions, and cider, 
and a pipe in their mouths (that never-failing resource of aFrenchman), 
thqr considered themselves tolerably provided for. 

A light heart and a contented spirit are after all the best auxiliaries, 
and these two out of our three travellers eminently possessed: the Ihfrd 
wore a more clouded expression of brow, seeming indifferent to the 
cordess chat and noisy laugh of his companions, ana yet from his years 
he should have been the liveliest of the trior for youth’s soft down was 
stiU upon his cheek— in fact he could not have numbered more than 
nineteen or twenty years; but although the age of Pierre Amant 
was the period of the ^^supdiineof theheart,” yet there appeared to be 
a weight upon that of the young man which neither the excitement of 
exercise nor the cheerful society of his uncle Jacques and his comrade 
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Uma Dupaa, hod power to lighten. Left an o^han in early childhood, 
Pierre had been brought up entity by hia unde, for whom Im con- 
sequently felt the affection of. a aon, and had by him been tacy;ht his 
own trade, that of a watchmaker. Dependent as he was^upon hm 
relative for support, until by industry he should be enabled to set up in 
business for himself he had yet had the imprudence to form an attaiph- 
ment to a young woman of his native town, the daughter of an opulent 
farmer, who.fi^y returned his passion; but the father refused his 
consent to a match where the bridegroom would have nothing to bring 
to the common stock but an unblemished character and a warm affection 
for Louise. The elder Ai-naut, whose own means were small, was not 
desirous that his nephew should establish himself in life before he had 
some more certain prospects of subsistence; but, however, heremembered 
the time when he himself was young, and could scarcely blame an im- 
prudence whicli his own waim temperament would have rendered him 
very likely to fall into under similar circumstances. Besides, Louise 
Gamier was handsome, and though but eighteen, was accounted the 
best spinner and dairy-woman for miles round, and had acquired habits 
of steadiness and good management far beyond her years, in consequence 
of long superintendence of a large family of young brothers and sisters, 
having lost her mother during childhood. 

An engagement between the young people was secretly fq|med, which 
had already existed above twelvemonths, but without, as lib appeared, 
much likelihood of its terminating according. to their wishes. The 
father of Louise, a careful, prudent man, and fond of money, continued 
inexorable; and Pierre Arnaut worked on, feeding upon love and ex- 
pectation, though gradually the ‘‘ sickness of hope deferred” began to 
rob his cheek of its ruddy hue, and his spirits of their elasticity. 

Things were in this state, when the elder Arnaut received a letter 
frpm a friend at Le Faouet, informing him that he had entered into a 
contract for a supply of watches, among other articles, for exportation 
to the colonies; and knowing his old acquaintance to be skilful in his 
calling, he thought it would be doing him a good turn to give him 
the offer of making some, desiring him at the same time, if the propo- 
sition was likely to suit, to repair to Le Faouet, in order to make fbml 
arraugements, and to bring with him a’ few specimens of his craft. 
Arnaut not being, as we have said, particularly well to do in the world, 
and considering that if tliis employment should prove lucrative, he 
would have it in his power to assist his nephew, lost no time in mal^g 
prepal*ations for his journey, taking Pierre wi^ him, and leaving his 
Uttle shop in charge of liis wife. It happened that a neighbour, Jean 
Dupas, had also occasion to travel into Morbihan; and thus the three, 
profiting .by the opportunity of each other’s society on the road, 
departed in company. 

irSeveral days paired without anything material occurring. They 
went prinKupally on foot for the sake of economy, the two elder be- 
guiling the way by conversation, and occasionally rallying their young 
companion on his melancholy. They had arrived withm six leagues of 
their destination,, and were passing the outskirts of a forest, when 
Dupas, to whom the counti^ was well known, proposed that they 
should proceed by s peth out in the wood, rather than continue the 
high road, as being a saving of more than half a league. To this the 
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others aAsented^ and taming into the fcHrest^ Mowed their murade’s 
guidance. Aft^ walking some time, they resolved to sit down and 
partake of their frugal repast upon the trunks of some felled trees, 
which offered a tolerable convenience for the purpose. Near to this 
place the path they were in was crossed by another; and at the junction 
of the two, according to the custom of CaihoHc nations, a wooden 
crucifix had been in times past erected; but, from the effects of time 
and the weather, the wood haAdecayed, and the crucifix, broken off at 
its pedestal, waslying on the grftind. Ourtravellers, though not possess- 
ing any extraordinary sliare of religious fervour, had yet the usual 
Soman-catholic reverence for the Cross, to which tliey felt they should 
be shewing an heretical disrespect by leaving it in its present prostrate 
condition. As soon, tliercforc, as their simple meal was concluded, 
they set to work to prop it on its original resting-place; this, however, 
was found to be impossible, on account of the decayed state of the 
pedestal, which gave way when the slightest weight was placed upon it. 
Dnwilling to relinquish their laudable object, they consulted how they 
might best restore this, the great emblem of their faith, to its projier 
position. They at last bethought them of digging a hole close by the 
side of the pedestal, so as firmly to insert the lower part of the cross in 
the ground: they had, of course, nd^ools adapted to such a purpose, 
but ingenuity effects wonders; after a little? search, tltey found some 
pieces of slate (of which there were quarries in the neighbourhood), 
and these were sutliciently sharp to cut into the earth, and scoop it out 
without much difficulty. They had continued ilieir employment for 
some minutes when Pierre, who, from his youth and strength was 
making greater efforts than his friends, struck his slate against some 
hard substance. Imagining it to be a stone, he was about to endea- 
vour to remove it with his hand; but the elder Aruaut, whose natural 
sagacity had been quickened by tbe experience of a long life, stoj)ped 
him with the remark that he thought the substance, wliatever it was, 
emitted a strange hollow sound. As he spoke, Jacques again struck 
it a harder blow, and then they all became aware that an unusual noise 
proceeded from it. Urged by curiosity, the travellers hastened to 
loosen the earth in which it was imbedded, and to raise it from the 
hole; but the weight was so great, they were several times obliged to 
pause in their exertions in order to recover breath. 

They at length succeeded in lifting up and exposing to the light of 
day a wooden case, having the appearance of a small writing-de^, but 
black with dirt and time, and of m excessive weight. With many 
exclamations of wonder, the men hastily endeavour^ to open it, and 
the hinges were so decayed, that by using a pocket-knife as a lever, 
they were after a few efibrts enabled to raise the lid. If their surprise 
at finding the box was great, it was redoubled at sight of the contents. 
Many thousand francs, with several lonis, and some articles • of 
jewellery, presented themselves to the delighted gaze of the finders. 
The case had evidently been packed in haste, for some of the jewels 
were carelessly wrapped in paper, which now dropped into pieces from 
decay, and others, appivently equally valuable, were not enveloped at idl. 
^ A considerable time^as spent in admiring the treasure contained 
in the casket, and in congrati^ting themselves and each other on the 
fortunate discovery they had made; they then proceeded to count 
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They presently continued their journey, taking it by turns to caixy 
the box. Evening, however, surprised them before they had ac- 
complished the distance they intended, in eonseqnence of the long 
delay in the forest, and they were yet far from Le Faouet. There 
was a village of some importance within a league of the place where 
they were; but after a short consultation, it was agreed to take 
pob^ession for tlic night of an old decayed cowhouse, or shed, that 
stood in a corner of a field by the road-side, rather than seek for 
quarters in the village; for like all persons conscious of having a 
secret to conceal, they dreaded lest tlie eye of curiosity should pierce 
their mystery, even though a little precaution would make such dis- 
covery extremely unlikely. Th# travellers posse<?sed the materials for 
striking a light for their lantern ; and on examining the hut, it was 
found to bo sufficiently commodions for affording a night’s lodging to 
men whom previous habits had rendered indifferent to luxurious 
accommodation. But their wallet of provisions was empty, and how 
to obtain a supply for supper became the next question. It was finally 
determined to draw lots, for one of the party to go to the village 
before mentioned to purchase the necessary articles for a repast more 
substantial than usual, by way of celebj ating their good fortune. The 
lot fell upon fTean Dupas, who, taking with liim the requisite sum, 
commenced his walk at a round pace. 


RUSLAND CHABEL, VALE OF RUSLAND. 

BT HISS SHELTON. 

« There is a little chapel on a hill, 

The mountain breezes sing around the shrine. 

The wild wind sweeps die narrow aisle at will, 
Through latticed panes at will the snnbeains shiaew 
No shrouding curtain sheds a solemn gloom— 

No giowing pane is rich with varied dyes ; 

O’er noble rest is rearid no marble tomb, 

Where dast with kindred dnst in slumber lies. 

Oh, hide wayside chapel I rude and hme 
^ Thott art}, yet made most glorious by the might 
Of liuthl whose power oan raise the idllnest stone 
Into to altar of celesUal tight, 

Making tbit hnmble chapel on the hill 
A temple God himself will not disdain to fill. 
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WtTB AN ZLLDSTBATION ON fiTEBt, BY QEOBQIC CBHXE8HAKE.* 

Stukel^. ** I'll make a iiridow of you." — T he GAMEeii&B. 

XXVIIL 

IiIlliston may now be considered to have attained that culmination of 
public favour, wiiieli the configuration of the stars had predicted, at 
his birth. The year 1809 had advanced Najpolenn and the Cowicdiaii 
to the jiscendant of tludr glory- li'fujram mid Drury were inter- 
woven ! The forms of tlie two mdors stored out in bold relief from the 
crowded canvass of events, and eitlier felt he had no longer a rival, 
except in the contemplation of each other. Destiny secin<Kl eiiainoiired 
of the parallel; wilder and more, hazanloiis wore tlu.ir projects yi‘t to 
come, but success luul atUiined its /enitii, and tluuigli more fiery in 
progress, the day was still wasting, and the moments numbenid. 

It may he well suspected by those wlio.s(" tit-^tes have led tluun to a 
close acquaintance with what is e.alled ** life," lluit Klliston, by nature 
well-favoured, .skilled in the fii*t of pleasing, with passions, which like 
wine, arc termed generous,” and with tlie. attraction of a sparkling 
notori<it.y, was open to some of those perils so insoparahle fitun a state 
of polite community. 

Under the gaudy guise of bonne forhiru^'’* the Sirtui conceals her 
snaky tresses — youth, blood, imagination, vanity, and luuucy in the 
purse,” arc alike equally assailed, ami when we rec<illcct how vulner- 
able was our hero, (if lie may be still permitted to i*etain the title,) 
collectiv<ily and severally in the.se particulars, it will be as little 
doubted what w’^as the is^uo of the conflict. 

EUiwStori, who was really fond of jjis wife, and when in her company 
preferred her to any other woman on earth, might have Ixjen Btartlccl, 
perhaps, at luiariug Ik*, was not a gomi husband. Constantly in the 
habit of li'^tcning to his own praises, and never subject to direct 
reproaches, he amused his conscience with a convenient credulity, 
whilst he indulged his inclinatioris with the more substantial fare of 
their hearty gratification, 'fhat affection whicli he really possessed, 
was but an involuntaiy virtue, whicli he never dreamt of protecting 
by either fortitude or restraint, and so long as he cajoled himself that, 
when palled by the traffic of unrighteous pleasure, he returned to his 
own home with the chastened feeling of its intrinsic repose, and made 
confession of the same, he had shewn the best proof of domciAic 
obligations, and given the best redemption of his conjugal pledge. 

The ingenious Mr. Tom Joncjs has said, speaking of domestic infideli-* 
ties, How little docs a wile suspect the small share which such an 
affair has with the heart!” but surely we need not trouble ; 0 ar readers 
with th6 refutation of so fatuous a sentiment. The offering of the 

* It will be observed the present illustration bas reference to the September 
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heart is surely tainted by a dereliction of duty; and it is but the 
tenacity of nature a little outliving the corruption of the will. 

The fact is, EUiston had now become ^borough man of pleasure. 
Lejeu, h vin, et Ics femmes either occupied him in turns, or not un» 
fretiucntly made one common cause. Ilis own vainglorious resolu- 
tions — the exhortations of his uncle and that memorable passage of 
Dr. Johnson, which his dying relative had put into his hands, and 
Avliich, out of respect to botli, our graceless subject had transcribed 
from Cambridge, to his wife, were all equally forgotten, were lost at 
play, were buried in the bmvl, or more basely dishonoured in the 
blaTidisliments of his mistresses. He liad little reflection but wliat arose 
from tlic wntched chagrin of the hazard table; and to satiety alone 
was owing any temporary show of decorum. 

It is not to be supposed that from the watchful alarms of a devoted 
wile*, or from the quick apprehensions of ah intelligent woman, these 
were things wliich could hope for any concealment. Mrs. Eiliston 
felt them keenly, but met them wisely; she well knew if the strongest 
tie were broken, little could be expected from inferior restraint — 
strife and objurgation but gratify the passion of complaint, but make 
no point in the recuperation of the lost — her reproaches were only 
those she “ could n<jt st»are him” — the depression at her heart, and the 
cloud of sadness which sat weightily on her broAv. 

The form of i)lay* by which EUiston was chiefly infatuated Avas 
hazard, and this he Avoiild folloAv at any brief opportunity Avhich liis 
more ostensible engagements aflbrdcd him At no period of tlie day 
<lid it come amiss; and the pi*cuniary supplies Avhicli ho had received 
under IiivS iinck*/s Avill, added but fresh fuel to the element, rendering 

abundance the means of Avant.” But this pursuit, varied only by 
indulgences e([ually <lcmoralizing, liad no poAver yet over liis constitu- 
tional energy, none to<livcst liis mind from new schemes of professional 
speculation. The heated and protracted pastime of the previous night 
borrowed not a moiiumt from his more creditable occupations of the 
morrow. Punctual at liis ap[)oiiitinents, in lull possession of his subject, 
and directing th(j routine of business, his bodily constitution long sus- 
tained him in these multiiarious draughts upon its resources, which if 
singly and avoII directed might have rendered him the brightest ornament 
of dramatic art, either opci'ative, literary, or intellectual. 

It Avos, ala.s! but a fcAv years after Avards tliat his legal adviser 
had occasion to remark, Ijlliston, you come to me fresh drunk at 
night and stale drunk in the morning, and expect me to talk with you 
on matters of business; depend upon it sobriety is as good a policy as 
honesty.” But, ns Mr. D’Israeli observes, “ the errors of men ai’e as 
instructive as their virtues,” Ave may claim permission to proceed. 

Amongst the number ol’ EUiston’s gambling associates was a gentle- 
man of the medical profession, residing in the city. To this individual 
EUiston had lost, from time to time, considerable sums of money; and 
under strong suspicion of foul play in his adversary. But we would 
by no means extend any misjudged pity to him who is a prey to 
sharpers, for his fate is too frequently only that of a less skilful knave 

^ It has been curiously obseived, by a biographer of Mossop, that, abstracted fi'om 
'.he sill of gaming and the vices concomitant on the bottle, he was otherwise a most 
respectable man ! 
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within the fangs of a greater; and although not tlie slightest imputation of 
unfairness was ever attached to the subject of these memoirs, yet he must 
be content to shore no better sympathy in liis distresses than that with 
which we ore accustomed to regaiul the overthrow of black-legs them- 
selves. 

In spite of these occurrences, “frequent losses and no reverse,” 
EUiston was still an ami de maison of his city acquaintance, who, 
whether bleeding his victims at home or his patients abroad, wiif» 
equally turning all occupations to the same profitable account, and with 
just an equal respect to principle. The truth is, the general prac- 
titioner had an exceedingly pretty wife, who though scarcely meriting 
a milder fate than that which awaited her in su(‘}i an union, was never- 
theless the subject of the basest perfidy ; for tlic husband having 
speedily squandered the “ pretty little fortune” his own C'aroline had 
brought by marriage, she was now either totally neglected or valued 
only as the convenient instrnnn'nt to more extensive plunder. The lady, 
however, was not one of tliose ^veiik-inintled persons, who take these kind 
of niatt(‘rs greatly to heart, for, like a sensible wonmn, she fw more 
valued tlie admiration of many than the atrection of one; and as this 
precisely suited the sporting pra<‘.tition(‘r’s “ book,” he was inclined to 
believe Ids matrimonial scrip might some day or other turn out 
idle investment. 

Tliis lady was well cnkmlatcd to engiige the blast' imagination of 
the conieilian, while he himself, ever j’eady with that sequacious 
sophistry by which principle is more insulted thiin by cqjon dfdiance, 
looked on his amatory inti‘rcours(5 in this direction as an act of self- 
justice, and any dividend of th(‘. wife’s favour, as n kind of set off to 
the husband’s obligations; or perhaps boldly justifnjd his own invest- 
ment of the citadel, by the governor’s abandonment of tin*, fortilications. 

An incident occurred in the course of tins intimacy, ludicrous enough, 
if we could but divest it somewhat of its less impudieious nature, which 
we will only notice vn j)assanf. Kllistun, on unc! of these “ win(‘ and 
walnut re-unions,” had pro[)osed to this lady an cxeursioji to the delight- 
ful town of Sevc-noaks, and as her iiusband w^afl uot to bo admitted 
into the ."eeret, (for though as>nred]y he m as one “ not wanting what is 
stolen,” yet in a eourt of law, like them all, ho would doubtless appear 
“ the most afteetionate and attached of husbands,”) the expedition was 
to be conducted by some dexterity on both sid<*s. 

The three days’ absence of tlui medieval gentbiinan at iftneaster, 
might have rendered the lady’s o cApe safe enough, as far as be was 
concerned, but it was deemed expedient to take some precautions in 
respect of good-natured friend'* and (casual acquaintances, with wdiicli: 
most neighbourhoods swarm, who might perhaps conceive it a bqundon 
duty to remove any blissful ignorance fnau bef'ore the eyes of a 
husband, and hel]> Ijiin liberally to the tree of knowledge, and all 5lu; 
consequences of the fruit deyout It was tberefon* arranged that the 
lady should equip herself in a suit of mourning, assisted hy the most 
positive of all female disguise — a widow’s cap. Tims attired, she was 
to glide stealthily from home, when, at an appointed spot, the comedian 
^vas to receive her into a hackney conch, whence they vrere to proceed 
across the water, and subsequently start by po>t-(!haisc for the salu- 
brious retreat of Sevenoaks. 

“ Expectata dies aderat.” — The morning dawned ; and the lady pre- 
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pared herself for the part she was called on to enact, with that self* 
possession of nerve, as almost to have induced belief the character were 
no longer fictitious. In perfect safety tUs lone woman” traversed 
tlic street of her own abode, and, after threading sundry by-ways, ar- 
rived, within a few minutes, at the appointed corner, where the enter- 
prising actor was in readiness to receive her. 

Here they entered a hackney-coach, but taking unwisely the direc- 
tion of Ludgate Hill, their progress was, for a considerable time, iin- 
peded by the multitude of veliicles wliich are always encountered on 
this spot. During this suspense, sundry persons, well-known to our 
exemplary wife and widow, passed and re-passed, whilst the lady’s 
security was undoubtedly owing to the nature of her disguise, and 
her own imperturbability of manner. 

Having traverstid BLackfriars Bridge, this worthy couple reached 
the si)ot where the post-chaise was in waiting, and Klliston, with a 
grace and easy audacity wliich would have liecome Ranger himself, 
tendered his services to the transrhedation of his companion. 

At this moment, a gawky lad, in a tawdry livery, laden with cheese, 
grocery, and other artioh;s of household consumption, who had been 
loitering at a shop-window ncai* the spot, now suddenly rushed forward, 
and casting himself belbre the widow, in the most grotesque posture of 
alarm, began to bliibbei* out, in disjointed accents of distress, “ Wooh ! 
wooli ! ha ! ha! — wooh ! lui ! pcx>r master ! poor master ! ha ! ha ! ha !” 

The self-possession even of that lady who forms our present sub- 
ject, was not proof against this abrupt outpouring of human agony; 
whilst Elliston looked on, for the raonieiit, if not with equal confusion, 
at least with as much indecision of purposes But the lad slill kept up 
bis generous grief in unabated roaring, and as the spot on which the 
scene occurred was sufficiently public, he soon brought about him a 
most ample auditory. 

It turned out that the youth, who had some time since served in 
the capacity of doctor’s boy, to the general jiractitioiicr in the city, 
hud been discharged on suspicion of having stolen tlie foetus of a 
lu'dgehog, preserved in spirits, and deposited till then in his master’s 
laboratory; and being thus unexpectcMlly impressed with the untimely 
dissolulitm of Ids late employer, he Lad burst into those dciiiuiistra- 
tious of grief, which had now become positively a howl. Another 
gasp or two iidglit have brought him a little to himself, but on 
wheeling round, and j)erceiviiig the comraissariate wreck of tea, 
sugar, cheese, and pickles, scattered at his feet, the sluices of his 
agony were again fV)rce<l, resembling far more the ululntion of a bull- 
calf than thci sympathetic ttjncs of a heart-stricken page. 

The nature of all this was soon apparent to one so deep in the equi- 
voque of comedies as our hero. He immediately took up the clew thus 
tiiA>wii into his liands, and having rescued the widow from the sticky 
lingers of the hysteric lad, and deposited her within the yellow post- 
(diaisc, he led the youth, with true “ EUistonian” solemnity, ajjart 
from the crowd, and entering into a circumstantial account of‘ the ca- 
lenture which had so unexptictedly removed the object of his lamenta- 
tions from th<! troubles of this world, and described witli accuracy the 
vault in Allhallows Church, where his good master’s remains were de- 
posited, together with the couplet to be engraven on the monumental 
stone, he left him in lawful possession of half-a-guiuea, to recal liis 
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and reiit his stores; when stepping into the vehicle, with the 
same sublimity of mien in which he had conducted the previous busi- 
ness, the fugitives were once again on their adventurous way. 

The lady was soon restored to that inefiable complacency, out of 
which, before this day, she had never been surprised, and having, with 
admirable dexterity, as she sat, relieved the sweet oval of her counte- 
nance from those vile weeds, and liberated her abundant tresses, black 
as the raven, (and, peradventure, as full of omen,) from which the 
glow of animation, and tlie gleam of triumph, looked out and 
smiled,’^ and having <K>mmuted the dense fall of Norwich crape, 
beneath which quick suspiration so long lind laboured, for the light and 
fantastic thread of Brussels, our Bread Street “ Berenice” sliono out 
again fa all her pristine loveliness. Matters being thus restored, El- 
liston and the apothecary’s wife arrivecl at Bromley. 

And now we beg to give up any further pursuit cither of the parties 
or the nan'ative, of which we should, in all probability, have made not 
the slightest notice, but for the little episodical incident just recorded. 
Should we have wearied our readers with foUy, we will at least not 
outrage them by vice, for historical justice is not to be vindicated by 
mere truth alone, which, under certain phases, may be as unseemly as 
falsehood itself ; nor should we (iver be, (content to purchase an aventiire 
exquise at the expense of a moral lesson. 


THE PAINTED TOMBS OF ANCIENT ETRURIA. 

UT CATIIEBIKE I'AIIE. 


They sought to banish sadness 
From the mansions of their dead ; 

They pictured forms of gladness, 
Sweet perfumes there they spread. 

The crown a king had cherish’d. 

In his hours of earthly pride. 

Was there when he had perisVd, 
And his sceptre by bis side. 

The gems that deck’d the beauty, 
When her morn of love arose, 

Still graced, as if in duty, 

Her long and lost repose. 

The painted walls were glowing 
With scenes of mirth and glee, 

Where ruby wine was dowiag, 

And sounds of revelry. 

Whatever spoke of pleasure 
In most seductive tone. 

Of active life, of treasure. 

In the halls of death was shewn. 

But vainly, O how vainly ! 

They sought to banish fear. 

The spectre scenes tell plainly, 

That with the feasts appear. 


The gold, the jewels gleaming, 

And the richly -seen ted air, 

They did but give the seeming 
Of a joy that was not there. 

beautiful soever 

q'heir hope, their trust might be. 
Except that death must sever, 

'fhey had no certainly. 

O tomb ! BO plain, so lonely, 

Hewn in the rock’s hard side. 
Through whose brief tenant only 
Arc the fears of death deded. 

O blessed tomb ! whose story 
To the end of time shall last, 

The halo of his glory, 

That a Saviour o'er thee cast, • 

In brightness hath descended 
On every Christian tomb. 

And by its clear light ended 
The* terror and the gloom. 

And we, by fear unshaken. 

May lay us down in trust. 

For we knnw that we shall waken 
From our lowly bed of dust. 
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A VISIT TO MAGOG, AFTERWARDS HIERAPOLIS. 

BY ■W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH. 

This name of Magog has marked claims upon our interest. The 
giants whose effigies welcomed Philip and Mary on their public entiy 
into London; who proclaim(?d from the port^s of the Temple the 
pageant to Elizabeth; and who (or their wicker representatives,) were 
formerly attendant upon civic exhibitions — have been variously viewed 
as the figures of Celtic chieftains, or Pagan idols. It is certain that 
tlie ceremonious observances of the civic guilds and officials, more 
interesting from their antiquity and grotcsquencss^ than froril their 
wisdom, have closer analogies with those, of the northerns, and more 
immediately with those of Flanders, as is shewn in a curious work 
lately published,* than with those of southern nations, from whicli we 
have borrowed many things in our royal progresses. But Gog and 
Magog iiave an even more remote origin, belonging, as they do appa- 
rently, to the traditions and historical reminiscences of Gog, the land 
of Magog; of the reinpart of Gog and Magog, the sidd Yngug wn 
Magug of the Orientals ; of the giant Og, king of Astaroth or Bashaii; 
and lastly, of a city of ]\Iagog par aminvuce. 

Tlie ruhis, m* rather tlie fragments of the ancient city of Magog, lie 
on the most deserted portion of the Syrian wdlclerness, at a distance 
varying from ten to fifteen miles from the river Euphrates, and between 
tluit river and the city of Aleppo. They were visited, in the latter 
part of the last century, by the old English traveller, Maundrell: in 
March, 1836, by a party from II.M. steamer Euphrates, of which the 
author ' formed one; and since that, in June, 1838, by Viscount 
Polliiigton. 

Our party was a pe<lestrian one, and Col. Cliosncy liaving given me 
the option to take whatever convalescents 1 thoiiglit the walk migiit be 
of advantage to, Vfo started i)retty strong in numbers, and well uruied, 
from a point wliere the river was judged to approach nearest to the 
object of our excui’sion. 

During a walk of at least ten miles, nothing occurred to break the 
monotony of tlie scene; the plain was at that season covered with green 
sward, enlivened by a few flowering plants, but there were no trees, 
'i'he ground undulated at times, and presented us occasionally with 
grassy vales, in w’bieh we neitlier obs<n*ved wild beasts, nor human 
b(‘ings, nor habitations; till coming upon a higher part of the upland, 
the remains of a great city burst upon us, in all the indistinctness of 
crumbling ruins, within an almost lK)iiiidlcs.s extent of rampai*t. All 
the old authorities, who Iiave widtten upon this oiice-celcbrated site, 
agreed in asstirting its magnitude. Amniianus calls it a most 
euiiacious city, and Procopius designates it as the chief and most noble 
city in that quarter of tlie world. 

As we approached, a few Arabs made their appearance, as if they 
had sprung from the rubhi.sli, and they kept inci'easing in numbers 
< luring the whole time of oiir stay. In order to avoid delay, duties 
W(*rc quickly divided. Col. Chesney began taking measurements; 

• I^ord Mayor’s Pageants, See. By F. W. Fairholt, Esq. 8 to. Planted for the 
Percy Society. 
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Col. Estcourt and Lieut. Fitganies got out tlieir sketoh*books; Lieut. 
Murphy and myself took bearings; while some of the ortiUerymeUf who 
accompanied us, kept the Ai*a& in countenance, and soon lulled the 
savage suspicions which at first were too clearly expressed in their 
looks, and got into friendly understanding with them. It appeared 
that they called the place Bambuch, which was also the name given to 
Visct. Pollington; and they also told us that four hours on the 
banks of the river, there wore ruins of another town, called Kora 
Bambtich, ^^the black Bambuch,” which was the port and ferry of 
Bambuch Proper. It is well known that the ancients (Strabo, xvi. 515, 
Pliny, V. 23) called this caty also Bambyce. Pliny says, “ Bamhycen 
tjucB alio TUtmine Hierapolis vocatur^ Syria vers Mayog*' 

The walls, which we clearly traceable for severjj miles in circum- 
i erence, and were defended at intervals by towers, of whicli a few are 
yet standing, although in a ruinous condition, first attracted our atten- 
tion; but they were judged, on examination, not to belong to a very 
remote antiquity, and with, at the most^ Roman or ByssaiUine founda- 
tiou'i, to present in their towers and more perfect portions, evident 
proofs of a Saracenic renewal. 

Within the great space, thus rampart enclosed, were many low but 
picturesque piles of ruin, witli large hewn stones, and fragments of 
columns scatten^d about here mid there, amid masses of brickwork 
of such extent and solidity, as clearly to indicate that they belonged to 
]Hiblic edifices; indce<l, this was otherwise jirovcd by the fact, that in 
tlie intervals between these ruins of a better class of edifices, there were 
no traces of the ordinary dwellings of the inhabitants: in this point 
♦exhibiting a marked difference from the ruined cities of the early 
Christians in the same country, where the fragments of every house 
and tomb are clearly visible. Indeed, where the great cities of anti- 
quity were afterwards occupied by Ai’abs, Persians, and Turks, without 
any Cludstian inter [K)p illation between the Pagan and the Muhaminedan 
era, the houses built of mud and stone have always disappeared, except 
in the case of such as have continued to be inhabited, leaving only the 
fragments of more ancient buildings: and such deserted cities constitute 
a kind of link between the solid mounds and towers, which attest an 
Assyrian or Babylonian ruin; the jierfection met with in the deserted 
liomes of many of the eariy Christian communities, and the mere 
mounds of rubbish and pottery, which indicate a Sassanion or Arabian 
site. 

Among these various pile.s of ruin, .scattcTed about in scornful in’c- 
giilarity, one particularly attracted the attention of our draughtsmen, 
as more curious than the rest, and as having much that approached to 
the Egyptian in character. There could be no doubt, even from a 
iiasty survey, of its great antiquity. Every thing was massive and 
simple. The front was formed by a great oblong mass of masonr}'/ 
♦composed of huge stones placed in careful and neat juxtajiositioii, but 
without cement, and from which a vestibule six or seven feet deep had 
apparently projected. The vestiges of a doorway also still remained, 
the overthrown lintel of which liad been a massive Jind solid square, or 
parallelogram. From fallen masses, it also appeared that the upper 
pier of stones, in whole or in part, had prqie<‘.ted lieyond the remainder, 
and had been cliiselied into an ample and bekutifiil architrave, but it 
was naturally impossible to say whether or not the entablature had 

VOL. IV. M M 
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borne a pediment. This portal could be traced, chiefly by the founda- 
tions and overthrown walls, to have led into small d^ambers or cells, 
and dark sanctuaries of the same massive and simple character; and 
from what I have since seen at Perscpolis, I have litde doubt that these 
were the remains of the great temple, which for ages sanctified the dty, 
and to which that strange form of worship belonged, so renowned in 
Holy Writ, of a monstrous goddess, half-female, hali-fidi, and well 
described by Pliny as ^^prodigima Atergatis^ 

The principle of feciuidity, as represented by the sun, moon, and 
stars — ^by fire, by animals, by the sunbuldi, or ear of com, and other 
h^ss refined emblems — always formed the great object of adoration 
among the cjirly nations of the East. Tlie varieties which the same 
general form of worship, as in the case of Atergatis, presented, are far 
too numerous to detail; and as each variety of the same original form 
merged into a different branch of the Greek and Roman mythology, so 
the unravelling such connexions is quite unnecessary. It is sufficient 
to state that Atergatis was also the Astarte of the Phmnicians and 
Syrians, the Astoreth and Succoth of the Hebrews, the Dereete of the 
Greeks, and was admitted into the classic Pantheism by various 
writers — as Venus, Juno, Diana, Urania, and Luna — from circum- 
stances which would all admit of easy explanation. 

Astfirte is })laccd by Milton among tlic fallen angels : — 

« “ with these in troop 

Came Astoreth, whom the Phcenicians call’d 
Astarte, queen of Heaven, with cresueiit horns, 

To whose bright image, nightly by the moon, 

Sldonian virgins paid their vows and songs.” 

The crescent here noticed as tlie symbol of Astarte, and observed in 
coins struck at Ba’lbek, and which also formed the ornaments taken 
from the camels’ necks of the conquered men of Succoth, htis,it is wedl 
known, remained the sytnbol of IsUiniisin. 

Cicero relates that this jtisciiie goddess was married to the beautiful 
Adonis, but we have more positive historical details of her nuptials 
with Ba’l, the god of Ba’lbck, and of the dissolute Elagabalus. Her 
image was for this purpose transported from Carthage to Rome (not 
forgetting the ri<'h ofleriiigs of her temple), and the day of this mystic 
marriage and gross example of even a coirupt idolatry, was held as a 
general festiv^ in the capital and throughout the empire. It would 
seem that Horace believed in the efiicacy of this marriage, when he 
says— 

“ Juno, et Deorum quisquis amicior 
Afris.” 

The representative of the god of Emesa, oj- Balbek, was, on this occa- 
sion, the celebrated black stone described by most historians as 
Sjuadrangiilar, but of irregular shape, and four feet high, but by 
ibbon as a conical black stone. It is certainly represented in the 
latter form on an imjieriul medal struck at Emesa, in honour of 
Sulpitius Ajitonmus. There is every reason to believe, from the care- 
ful descriptions given by the ancients of the colour and appearance of 
this stone, that it was a meteorite; and this view of the subject is sup- 
ported by the tiadition attached to it at its original site in the temple 
oi* Cyl)ele, in Phrygia, where it was said to have fallen from heaven, 
and which was al^ related of it again when at Emesa, no doubt to 
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attract the multitude to its shrine* TJiis origin of the stone i^earo 
to have been the cause of its great sanctity. The history of this 
meteorite is also curious and somewhat obscure. It appears to have 
been removed, in solemn pomp, from Pessiuus to l^ome, in order to 
drive the Carthaginians out of Italy. It got thence, somehow, to 
Emesa, from whence it was removed to Koine by tlie em[)eror, who 
apparently took his name from the object of his adomtiou — for the 
stone was called £1 Gabel, or El Kabul, and it^^or ouotlier like it, 
actually now sanctifies the Kaba’ or temple of Mecca. 

The fane of Atergatis was celebrated for its opulence and its conse- 
crated wealth, and afforded a liberal mainti^nance to moiv. tlian thi*ee 
hundred pidests. it is to be expected, that such ri(dies tempted the 
cupidity of privileged plunderers, and Crassus is report^nl, on his ill- 
fated expedition against the Partiiians, to have spent several days at 
Hierapolis, weighing out the sacred raonoys of lh(.* goddess. The 
temple was, however, already a ruin in Julian’s time, or one thousand 
four hundred and eighty years ago. 

We looked in vain for the tank or reservoir which contained the 
sacred fisli attached to the temple of Alergatis. Wc fancied wc could 
distinguish traces of such, in front of tins teinj>le, but were nut certain, 
and tlie Arabs could not assist us in our inquiries. Aelian, in his 

History of Animals,’’ relates of these fislies, that they went in a 
crowd, conducted by a lead(‘r, and that they blew and worshipped 
among themselves in a wonderful manner, as if inspired by the god- 
dess; a phenomenon which, liowever, may ho seem any day, j)racti«ed 
by the tame fish in the giu’densof Hampton Court or of the Tuillcries* 
The origin of this Syrian regard for fish, was evidently connected 
with the form in which Atergatis was worshipped, whether regarded as 
a mere symbol of fecundity, or as the mother oJ’ Semiramis, as Dio- 
dorus would have us believe. The reverence entertained by the 
Syrians for fish, is noticed by Xenophon, and it is a curious fiict that 
it exists in the same country to the present day.* ’Fhe mosque of 
Abraham, at Edessa, is in high esteem amongst all classes of Muham- 
medaiis. It is one of the most perfect, id though small, model edifices 
of its kind throughout Asiatic Turkey. It is a square building, sur- 
mounted by three domes of c({ual size, and has a loi'ty menareh rising 
above a grove of cypresses. Close by, is a beautiful fountain and 
lake, whose banks are sheltered by verdant bushes which overhang its 
waters, and cause at once a refrcsliing fuagronce and a welcome sha4le, 
all around. These waters flow onwards into a large marble reservoir, 
whicli embraces tlie whole lengtli of the muwsc|ue; the waters arc clear 
as the finest ciystal, imd thus protected, their surface is seldom ruffled 
by the sligliest breeze, and this tranquil sheet of water, called by the 
Greeks Callirhoc, or the beautiful fountain, is crowded witlj thousands 
of sacred fisli, which are daily fed by the hands of the pious, and of 
pilgrims who come to pay their dev otions from afar. 

There were several other ruins of some extent scattered about the 
precincts of the city, and among these were a series of low round 
arches apparently belonging to the Roman era, the object of which 
was not made out, but it was doubtful if they did not belong to an 

* The sacred fish at the tomb of Daniel at Susa, have not yet been met with by 
travellers. 
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aqueduct Nothing, however, remained to absorb attention so much 
as the vestiges of the temple of the Scythian goddess, and which ap- 
peared, by its massive strength and simplicity, to have been peculiarly 
adapted for a sitq^tion such as that in which the city of Magog stood, 
surrounded by an immense wilderness, presenting no character but 
monotony and extent, and where it was essential, in order to give to 
any structui*e an imposing character, or the stamp of magnihcence, 
that it should be in^armony with the surrounding sceneiy. In such 
cases all small subdivisions would have appeared mean, and have hui*t 
the results which would liave flowed even more from such strength 
and 8im;>lieity, than from {msitive magnitude. The massy materials 
and dark chambers of such edidees, are also common to Egyptian, 
Pei>epolitari, and Indian architecture; but the tanks near the tem- 
ples, with their enclosures of stone and steps for devotees, and tlie 
propyla and avenues of sphynxes met with in the two former, and 
represented by the pyramidal entrances of the. Indian pagodas, if ever 
«ixistirig, have left no traces at the temple of Atergatis. 

The origin of the city of Magog is involved in the obscurity of 
fable. Its temple is attributcMl by Lucian, of Sumosat, (who is said to 
have been born here,) to Deucalion, and as Deucalion was the son of 
Prometheus, or Magog,* the city would appear to have borne the 
name of the founder*s fathei*. Gog, the Prince of Meshech and Tubal, 
was admitted to be the progenitor of the Scythimi race by all anti- 
quity; and the incursions of the Scythians into Syria, were eliarac*- 
terized by the foundation of the city of Magog, smd also of that city 
east of the sea of Tiberias, which is variouslj'’ called Astaroth, Bashan, 
Basan, and Bathsoii, in the Holy Writ, but which was afterwards 
called, from its inhabitants, Seythopolis. Hence, from their approxi- 
mation to Palestine, the fearful denunciations of Ezekiel, against theii* 
King Og, also mentioned in Deuterononjy, for they appear to have 
preserved such a name, as a title, as Bal, Ke'i, &c. were also used In 
the Oriental languages. The Scythians were, on account of their 
stature and strength, called giants. Thus tlieii- King Og is described 
as such, and the race were by the Arabs designated as Anak (giants), 
and by the Hebrews, Auakim, They were also called by the super- 
stitious Greeks and Romans, Arimaspes, or one-eyed, from their 
<*loBing one eye when using the bow. They are particularly described 
by Ezekiel, as using bows and arrows, and as clothed in all sorts of 


* There exist many very strong grounds for establishing the identity of the 
oriental Magog with the Prometheus of the classic Pantheism. In the first place, 
both are made sons of Japhet, (Gen. x. 2,) ** Jap^ Genus," Hor. Secondly, the 
Scythian race descended from Magog, settled in Caucasus, (Goghasan of the 
Chaldeans, whence the Caucasus of the Greeks and Romans,} where Prometheus 
was ill the poetic mythology chained to a rock. Thirdly, they were the first ex- 
tractors and workers in metal, as recorded in Holy Writ; and ^schylus makes 
Prometheus declare so with his own mouth, but whieh is more commonly expressed 
by the fiible of the demi-god stealing fire from Heaven. Fifthly, the name of 
Magog itself is expressive of the tearing and tormenting of the livet and mind, 

which was the pnnishment indicted by Jupiter on Prometheus, (sad emblem of the 
anxieties which attend upon civilization.) The word is need in this sense in the 
Ohaldaic and Hebrew versions of the Old Testament, (Psalm evil. 26 ; and Ezek. 
xxi. 13,) and this meaning is presei'ved in the Greek version, although softened 
down in the English version, in the first case, to ^ their soul is melted because of 
trouble and in the second, **that their heart may faint.** And lastly, by (be very 
fact, that we find the classical tradition of the building of Magog attributing it to 
the son of Prometheus or of Magog. 
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armour. They had also bucklers and shields, and all of them handled 
swords. The word used for bucklers in the Chaldaio, signifies breast- 
plates, and the intelligent reader will not fail to perceive how elosdy 
these descriptions of the Scythians apply also to the London effigies of 
Gog and Magog, of high stature, clothed in all sorts of armour, 
circa pectus^* with swords and sUelds, besides some ancient British 
weapons, probably since placed in their hands. It is also worthy of 
remark, that these figures do not wear helmets, whereas most of the 
warriors of antiquity wore such, except the Scythians, as may be seen 
without going any further, in the enumeration of the hdmet-weariiig 
troops in Ezekiel, and among whom the Scythians are not included. 

The Scythian city of Magog was conquered, overrun, and its form 
of worship much altered, at the same time that its name was changed, 
by the successors of Alexander the Great, who, disdaining the worshiji 
of the luminary of night, introduced the worship of Ba’l, and gave to 
the town the proud name of llierapolis-*the city of the sun. From 
that time to the fall of the Roman empire, it continued to play m im- 
portant port in the wars of the Macedonian succession, and of the 
republic of Rome, and of its emperors, against the Persians and Par- 
thians. The visit of Julian to this city i« dcscrilicd in an interesting 
manner by Gibbon, whose almost every sentence, here, and at Daphne, 
is, to one acquainted with the localities, ami with the Byzantine and 
Oriental historians, un apt and happy quotation, from a difierent 
authority; but, accompanied by a more thiui usujd under-current of 
pai'tiality for the “ philosophic” and apostate emperor. The fellow 
opponent of a then young Christianity, whom Julian had the pleasure 
of embracing at this place, is called a philosopher and friend, whose 
religious firmness ha<l witlistood the pressing and repeated solicitations 
of Constantins and Gallus, as often as those princes lodged at his 
house, in their passage through Hierap<»lis,” a^d his epistle from hence 
to the haughty Libanius is described as “ displaying the facility of his 
genius, and his tender friendship fur the sophist of Antioch.” 

The last of the Roman emperors, who for a time upheld the falfing 
empire, and reached Hierapolis, driving the Turkisli host before him, 
was Diogenes Romunus. This bold but unsuccessful warrior, whose 
feats and death are carelessly passed over by Gibbon, according to 
Knollcs, the historian of the Turks, built a castle at this city, which 
ho wished to make limitroplud to the rising power of the Seljukians, 
but the crescent was then in the ascendant, and the advance of the 
Moslems into the Holy Land, laid the foundation of the first crusade. 

In recent times, Lord I’ollington has thrown doubts upon the 
identity of the ruins of Bambuch, with those of Hierapolis. 1 cannot 
help thinking,” he says, ** that unless there <^an be clear evidence to 
the contraiy, we ought — admitting as certain, that Hierapolis was in 
the neighbourhood — ^rather place it at Yerabolus, the two names^ 
Hierapolis and Yerabolus being nearly identical.” — (Journ. of R. G. S., 
vol. X. p. 453.) Tliis dear evidence we can, howevei', easily produce. 
In the first place, Hierapolis was also called Bamhyce, and these ruins 
preserve the latter name, slightly corrupted, to the present day; and, 
in the second place, Yerabolus is apparently a corruption of Europus, 
and not of Hierapolis. Europus, according to Ptolemy, come next to 
Zeugma (Birehjik) in descending the Euplirates, and was between it 
and Cecilia; which latter was, according to the Peutingerion tables, 
twenty-four Roman miles &om Zeugma, and between Zeugma and 
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Hicrapolis. There can, therefore, be little doubt of the positioniiig as 
ascertained by the Euphrates exp^tion, of Europus at Yerabolus, of 
Cecilia at Sarisat, and of Hierapolis at Ihunbuch. 

A curious circumstance, illustrative at once of the distrust of the 
Arabs, and yet of a ceitain dislike to any unnecessary display of 
suspicion or of hostile f<M 3 liiig, occurred during our stay at Bambuch. 
The tenants of the wilderness, whose homes were nowhere apparent, 
but which could not be far off, continued, as 1 previously noticed, to 
drop in, in increasing numbers, during our exploration of tlie ruins. 
They did not come more than one or two at a time, and tiiat at inter- 
vals, but 1 remarked, fn>m a tower on winch I was perched, that before 
tliey (;ame to the city, they all visited a cemetery which was on the 
plain, a short distance witiiout the walls, and where one of these 
swart] ly wanderers remained, as if a sentinel. On leaving the ruins, 
1 separated from the rest of the party, to visit these tombs, to the 
evident <lissatisfaction of tlieir guardian, and, to my surprise, found 
there, the. arms, guns, and spears, of the Arabs, piled up behind cacli 
separate mound, shewing that they had brought them with tliein, less 
in any way to offend us, than, in a country where every man’s hand is 
against his neiglibour, to resent any attempts which might be made on 
our parts to rob or to injure them. 

It was our fate to remain a considerable time in this remarkable 
neighbourliood. While navigating the river, the steamei* had the 
misfortune to go upon a bank, at a moment when the waters were 
falling very rapidly, so that all the efforts made by bai^king [)addlcs, 
putting out hawsers, Sco, to g<*t her off, proved ineffectual, and we 
were ultimately detained till a foituiiate rise in the waters floated us offl 
This niisfortunc occurred at a spot a little above, where a woodless 
range of hills, about six hundred fec»t in height, crosses! the country 
from west to east, leitvisig the river to sweep tlirough them, by a 
narrow pass; at the ent ranee of which, and on the right bank, were 
the ruins of the port of Hierapolis, or tlie Black iiamlnicb.” 

These ruins were more immediately situated in a rocky ravine, 
which gradually narrowed on the side of the mountain, but yawned 
with open mouth upon the river side. They were of a very frag- 
mentary character, consisting <diiefly of the remains of dwelling-houses, 
enclosed within a rude ram[)art, which crossed the rocky chasm at its 
mouth, climbing the broken outline of acclivities on both sides, and 
sweeping along the crest of the hills to meet again, and enclose the 
same cliasm at its u}>per part. There were no remains which looked as 
if belonging to ]>i]blie edifices, or to buildings of any im|>ortance; but 
a peculiar character, was imparted to this ancient port and town, (which 
did not appear to have Iwcn inhabited since the Homan era,) not only 
by its situation, but also by tiers of caverns; some sepulchral, but 
most of them having ap|)iirent]y serveil for dweDing houses, and which 
were disposed on the steep face of the rock, where it crest^ the ruin- 
clad licclivities on both sides, but especially on the northern, were they 
were crowded into a lessei* chasm, which branched off to the north. 

There were no living beings in this now deserted town, although 
many of the caves would have formed admirable dweUiii^s for the 
Arabs; but thesfu strange ]>eople, tenamous of the customs of their 
ancestors, prefer the freedom of the tent, and never dwell in the ruins 
of cities, the neighbourhood of which they frequent, as at Palmyra, 
Atra, and Hierapolis, from the abundant vi^etation wliich is always 
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found in the wadys or oases in which they were originally built. 
There is no ruin in the desert but there is water near it. was a 

first condition of tlio existence of such. The early Christian mkts in 
the Syrian hills alone form an exception. The water in them was 
preserved in great tanks, hewn in the sdid rock— but this would not 
do on the plains. If there were no liuman beings, there wero^ how- 
ever, plenty of wild beasts; and jackals and foxes were so numerous, 
that, no matter at what time the mins were visited, some were sure to 
be seen, with ears erect, and with a ludicrous expression of sui^prise, 
gazing from the entrance of the lofty caverns on those whom they 
evidently considered ns intruders in their domain. 

During our long detention in this district., I had many (^portunities 
of visiting both banks of the river, as well as tlie ruins themselves. 
Nor was the (x>untry without many interesting features and plentiful 
subjects for contemplation. It was here that Bclisarius, disdaining 
the timid counsels of the llonian gencmls, among whom was a nephew 
of Justinian, and who, affrighted at tlu! attitude assumed by Chosroes, 
had shut themselves up within the walls of Hiera)K>li8, pitched his 
tent “ of coarsest linen,” and rec^eived the Pt^rsitin ambassadors. Tlie 
plain between Hierapolis and the river was hunted by six thousand 
horsemen, who jujrsuod their game, indifferent to the proximity of an 
enemy. Around the tent of the . old giuierni was a mingled host of 
Illyrians and Thrac^ians, Heruli and G-otlis, and Moors and Vandals, 
while, on the opposite bank, the ambassadors could perceive a thousand 
Armenian horse ready to dispute the passage of the rivf'r. It required 
but a small stretch of imagination to fill ii)> this motley scene on the 
Tiow naked canvas of wilderness. 

The ignorance which has hithei*to prevailed regarding the existence 
of this port of Hierapolis has led to much confusion luuong liishirions. 
Thus, ^simus (iii. 12) relates that Julian, quitting Antioch, came* to 
Hierapolis, Avhere he had ordered all the. bouts to bo assembled-— a 
statement whicii, as might naturally be expechid, puzzleil Cellarius and 
other critics. Gibbon, also, by a mistake rare witli him, makes Julian 
visit Batnm, the ancient Serug, before bis arrival at Hierapolis. 
Julian’s boats, which were 1100 in number, made a double bridge 
across the river at tins point, and were fixed to the rocks by iron cbtuns. 

In contemplating, also, for so many days, tlu* peculiarities of this 
rock -enclosed passage of the Euphrates: its great adaptabilities for a 
bridge of boats, or for a more permanent means of transport, ap[>earc(l 
to be only equalled by tbe great imturAl advantages which it present**, 
as a post, for defence; in that (xtint re.sembling another remarkable pass 
of the same river which occurs in the Arabian desert, and was long 
occupied by the troops of Zetiobia. W« feel, no wonder, on looking 
at these dark and naked hills, and the boundless plains which extei^d 
below and beyond to the extreme verge of the horizon, only spott^, 
here and there, like the skin of a panther, with a few grey shrubs, that 
Chosroes (Kel Kbosraii) should have hesitated to engage in a decided 
battle in such a distant and dismal country, from which not a Persian 
might have returned to tell the tale. 

But the loneliness and peculiarities of the place were still more 
prominently brought out at night-time. When the moon and stats of 
the East illumine the habitations of men, they do not, as with ns, 
blend themselves with their lights, as if heaven and the city were only 
one domain, but they throw over the ** white city’s sheen” the pal^ 
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softy shadowy li^hty which breathes repose in every ray, and moulds 
all the various forms of beauty with the stillness of enchantment. So, 
also, when the same subdued light fellif on alternating rock and ruin in 
the wilderness, it draws a veil of pleasing softness over the rough 
features of crumbling stone and of shattered walls and buildings, so as 
almost to transform them into orderly arrangement and harmonious 
proportions, and never fails to invest them with fresh and peculiar 
beauties. All that was desolate and diffuse when seen by the broad 
daylight, became, viewed in the stillness of evo, while sitting on some 
Luge block that lay upon the adjacent heights, almost perfect and 
elaborate. Thti climbing ramparts, the nigged pil<;8 and tiers of 
caves, alternately buried or brought out by mingled light and shade, 
were both magnified and multiplied by the da^ shadows which they 
cast upon one another, and the scene assumed a character of mysterious 
and wild beauty, which increased with the distance, till the fading out- 
line sunk into the valley of the river, as if into the depths of a fathom- 
less abyss. 

Yet in these lonely and wild districts there lived a few Arabs, wild 
and untutored os the scenery amid which they dwelt, peqietually 
moving their tents as the grass withered beneatli them, and who were 
of different tribes on the opposite side of the river. These Arabs 
bore a deadly hostility to one another, and diuring our detention, 
many little adventures occurred in our intercourse with them, but 
without any serious results, except in one case. We had always done 
our best to keep up friendship with Iwth parties, and, indeed, to 
establisli amicable relations between them; but the sheikh of the ti*ibe 
on the right bank had put us under peculiar obligations by Ins liberal 
supplies of fowls, t^ggs, milk, and trufiles, th(^ latter of which were 
found ill abundance on the neighbouring hills. In consequence of this, 
arW of the assistance which he lent us in procuring skins to inflate and 
to float the vi^sscl with, he was one day invited on board, and a single- 
barrelled gun w'as presented to him, and at his earnest request, was 
loaded with English powder and ball. 

The shoal on which the steamer was then lying was separated from 
the i-ight bank by an island, and, in consequence of tliis, the boat, on 
going ashore, had to keep along tlie left hank, till above the level of 
the island, when it shot across to the opposite side. On this occasion, 
the tribe on the left bank had observed the sheikh go on board, and 
the news having spread, they awaited his return, when they ofKmed 
(ire upon our boat, totally regardless of the ofiicer and men who had 
charge of it, and who, being unarmed, were obliged to crouch down 
to avoid the shots. The sheikh, however, used his Birmingham 
fowling-piece for the first lime with practical results; for firing into 
tj'c crowd of assailants, lie liit one of them, breaking his arm above the 
wi'ist. At the some moment, the transaction having been observed 
on board, the caironade was discharged to cover the boat’s crew, and 
tins had instantly the desired effect of dispersing the Arabs and 
driving them to ‘their tents. Upon visiting them afterwards, the 
wounded man was found to be very indifferent to his misfortune; for 
the love of revenge, so powerful in an Arab, and handed down from 
father to son, supported him in his sufferings, and rendered all attempts 
at preaching forbearance and reconciliation as vain as would bai e been 
the desire to restore this strange tract of country to its pristine popu- 
lation or to its olden idolatrous semi-civilization. 
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HENRY OF NAVARRE AND GAVARET.— 1584. 

BY MISS SKSLTON. 

Gavaret, a gentleman of Bordeatix» born ii Huguenot, had been, at 
the time of which I write, lately secretly converted to Romanism. 
He was of a fanatical and melancholy disposition, and refused to enter 
publicly the church for which he forsook his old faitli, until he felt 
that he had rendered himself worthy of her protection and favour by 
some signal act of devotion to her cause. 

The cliicf supiK>rt of the Protestant faith in France at this time was 
Henry of Navarre, and consequently tlu? high^t service that could be 
performed by one anxious to shew devotion to the opposing churcli 
would be the extinction of tlus great light of heresy; and to the effect- 
ing of this object did the mind of the melancholy Gnvarct turn. 

The Spanish court, by means of many emissaries, made constant 
attempts upon the life of Heniy of Naviu^re, whicli, by God^s grace, 
he, through his courage, his address, and his presence of mind (fortlicsc 
were gifts liberally bestowed upon this favourite, of Heaven), was 
enabled ever to defeat and to elude. 

The conversion of Gavarot had been wroiiglit by a Spaiiish priest, 
who saw at once in this headlong fanatic a iitting instrument for the 
contrivanc*e of these designs; and it required hut little to convince the 
enthusiast that he was the weapon chosen for tlie striking of the 
decisive blow, which should I'id the good cause of its most hated 
enemy. Accordingly Gavaret was pnvatcly invited to the court oi' 
Madrid, there to receive needful instructions and assistance. Not 
long did Gavaret linger in Madrid, he was too anxious to put Ids great 
design in execution, and his employers too careful to avoid any sus- 
picion that might be incurred by the long harbounng of the French- 
man at their court, for (dth<*r party to tlirow any ohsto^'lc in the way 
of the speedy arrangement of the necessary prelinunarics. 

Many a goo<l counsel was lK‘stowed by the ministers of Spain upon 
their emissary, thoiigli all through the medium of the priests, for the 
arch-plotters against kingly life were cautious in no way personally to 
involve themselves or their monarch in the deed that was supposed to 
have for its ongin nothing but zeal for tlie true religion, unmixed with 
’ political motive. 

But more substantial aids tiian those afforded by good counsels were 
bestowed upon Gavaret by his supporters — a safe puss back into Spain, 
a purse of broad golden pieces to procure disguises and amis, and last, 
not least, a valuable horse on w^hich to effect bis escape after the doing 
of the deed. • 

Gavaret, a soldier and a matchless ridCr, gazed witli delight at the. 
noble animal, whose perfect shape and symmetry told of strength ami 
speed, as his obedience to nod and gesture did of careful training. Hie 
horse was a true Barb, black as jet, with dark glossy sides and shining 
mane, showing to great advantage in the full glare of the noonday 
sun wliich poured into the open court, where Gavaret first iKdield thi.^ 
splendid gift from his sup^ioiters. It was small, as most of the Barbary 
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horges are, but nothing could exceed its fine and graceful action — 
nothing could be more beautii'ul than the formation of the flat shoulders, 
the round chest, the broad square forehead, the muzzle short and fine, 
the ears small, the magnificent eye, prominent and brilliant, the veins 
so beautifully traced, through which might almost be seen the 
quick coursing of the fine, warm blood* In truth it was a glorious 
creature, and might have bribed a better man than Gavoret to murder. 
Had incentive been necessary in the present instance, perhaps no 
better one could have been oflered, for C^varet was a sworn horse- 
courser,” a perfect rider, and an ehthusiastic admirer of this noble 
aniraaL 

Gavaret, witli deep thankfulness, took the rein of his new acquisition, 
and led it from the spot; he engaged a trusty groom to accompany him 
with it beyond the Spanish larders. Both he and the groom rode 
hacks, the flmi horse was carelully led, until on French groimd he dis- 
misse<l his companion and the inferior steeds, and mounting the Barb, 
rode to King Ifenry’s court. 

King Henry's little court was held at that time at Pau, in the neigh- 
bourh(^ of whicli place he amused Idmself, when not engaged in the 
sterner pursuits of war, by hawking and coursing. The river was 
deep and rapid, and the grounds beside it in some parts were low and 
marshy, aifording good ojiportunities for the sport he loved the best — 
the noble si)ort of hawking. Here came tlie lordly heron, sailing with 
broad flight across tlic. marshy grounds and smooth standing pools — 
now sinking low upon motionless wing, looking for the prey he sought, 
— now, with swifter luovoment, dtuting downwards on the espied victim, 
— now standing in solitary pride upon some dark grey stone, or on the 
root of some old tree beside the river or the pools, — now rising, in all 
Ills majesty of course, far, far into tlie deep blue sky. Amid the trees 
the wood-pigeon and the turtle-dove built their nests — ^thc hoarse cry 
of the bittern from the thick reeds was often heard; — ^in the lute autuum 
days, when the cold weather had set in further north, the snipe and 
woodcock were plentiful amid the swamps; and as the winter hardened, 
llu^ wild duck would come screaming to its reedy refuge, — the grey 
g(>osc would fly heavily above the head of the watchful fowler — the 
mighty wild swan, so rare and shy in its appearance, would sail in 
silence by. Nor waft tlicre lack of other game. The partridges of 
France are plentiful amid her wide fields of com; the great bustard 
sometimes came from the further liills— the ruff and reeve were not 
unfrequent visitors; and in summer fat quails would seek from the hot* 
shores of Africa the more moderate climate here afforded them. 

Henry of Navarre delighted much, as has been said, in falconry, and 
he had many a noble cast of hawks. He was choice and nice, to the 
highest degree, in his vturious flights of these birds, in their falconers 
aiuP keepers, and in tlie dogs, that made the sport complete. He had 
the beautiful ger-falcon, from Norway or from Denma^; the lanner, 
from the Swiss mountains; the English merlin, the saker, and the 
goss-hawk,^tho latter so useful in the pursuits of smaller gome. 
These were trained eadi to her peculiar vocation — some to strike the 
lieron, some to pounce upon the wild goose or the swan; the falcon for 
the raven or the bold kite, the groSB-hawk for the partridge. Some 
were trained to fly at the fur — that is to say, to bind hares and running 
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game; some to aid their masters iu the diase of larger animalst by fix- 
ing on the head of the wolf or wild boor in pursuit^ and thence tearing 
fortli the eyes. But all the birds King Henry owned were of price 
and beau ^9 and aU> in point of training, were, as the true liawking 
phrase goes, fit for the fray/' 

Well, Gavaret, when he joined the court at Pau, found that King 
Henry was out on a hawking party, but thinly attended; and thinking 
no time fitter for the object he had in view than the present one, 
he did but pauso for a scant half-hour’s rest, then rode, forth to 
seek him. It was a glorious day; and, long ere Gavaret found 
those ho sought, lie could lumr l^me upon the singing wind 
the dear musical voice of tlie monarch, the sharp sudden bark 
of the attendant spaniels, the shriU cry of the quarry, the deep 
tones of the falconer, calling back his bird, the shout that an- 
nounced the finding of the gome, the shout that announced its fall. 
Guvoi'ct, as he pas^ along at an easy canter, could see, through the 
openings of the trees, the figures of the. sportsmen at tlieir s^iort. It 
was, as I have said, a glorious day, and the sun shone witli unbroken 
lustre on the gay forms of the handsome Henry and liis companions. 
Henry, always so liandsoine and so gallant, looked doubly so now, with 
the excitement and ttio fiush of the choce glowing upon his fine up- 
turned countenance, and lighting up the large piercing cycis with an 
inen^ased fire and animation; his dress ivtus eulcuhited to shew ofiT to 
great advantage the beauty of his shape; and his graceful hc»rsi*mati- 
sbip, his hat fiung bac^k from his brow, was decorated with a long 
waving ostrich plume— a plume as wliit^‘ ns snow; the diamond that 
clasped the featlier, which daneed so gaily in the wind, was, in those 
broad day-beams, a second sun; the golden s|)urs upon his heel, the 
golden iult of his sword, ilic silver on the pistols in his holster, the 
silver on his studded bridle, fiashed as he moved in the light that was 
poured from that unclouded heaven. 

Nor must we omit to say how gallantly ^went tlic spm-t watched so 
eagerly by the king. J ust as Gavaret came in sight the quarjy, a 
noble heron, was rising into the air, and the ger-fulcon, borne by 
Henry, was loosened from its jesses, and cast off on the (mrsuit. The 
ger-falcon was a splendid bird, sent as a y)re8ent to the King of NavaiTC, 
by Elizabeth of England, and brought \\ ith others of the breed by her 
command, from Norway. It was of great size; and the spread of its 
sails, or wdngs, was of extraordinary width, its plumage was beautiihl, 
a snow-white tliroat, wings of spowy whiteness, crossed with bai s of 
brown, shaded from light to dark, a tail of the same rich coTitrast, her 
pendent feathers pure and unspotted, her ruffled mails, or breast featliers, 
of downy softness, her clear large eye was of a dark deef> blue, her 
bill of the same colour. With those eyes, meeting tb(^ dazzling sunlight, 
and with her strong claws knotted, ready to strike, up (dietrubhed 
against the wind, the fairest falcon that ever rose in flight. 

Gavaret, pausing for a moment, watched the chase. The heron, 
proud and stately, swept forth across the river; the falcon rose far 
above it; and descending rapidly, drove it back to the side of the 
stream it. bad attempted to quit. The heron, turning on his back, 
awaited the attack of his enemy. The folc^on, stooping gallantly, 
struck with claws and beak at the heron; the latter, shooting forth 
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its long sharp bill, attempted to indict a wound that would have been 
death. But the falcon was too wary — she eluded the well-aimed blow 
—and rising for a space, again descended to the attack. The heron 
shrieks with fear and rage— the ’falcon answers with her hoarse cry of 
triumph. Both are gallant birds — ^both fight bravely. But for oke, 
there is no, hope; that stately heron shall never soar again above that 
rolling .river and those shining pools— those wild efforts for life and 
freedom are his last— th^t melancholy scream shall never sound again. 
Down, doMm they come — ^the conquereas and the conquered — 
triumphant falcon— the dying heron. Down they come, blood falhn^ 
from the victim in his descent, crashing through the branches of the 
trees they come, until, prone upon the ground, the heron fiutters in its 
lost agony, while the proud victor, with talons deep in the quivering 
body of the pelt, begins pluming at tlie neck. King Henry himself 
reclaims the falcon; the assistants take from the scarce breathless body 
the lujart and liver, and with these the king rewards his bird; then, 
replacing the embossed hood upon her head, and the silken jesses to 
her feet, he takes her again on his wrist, the silver bells attached to 
her leathern henits tinkling with their sweet music, — music whose 
soft chiming readied the ears of Gavaret. 

“ And must I then,” said Gavaret, as he gazed upon this bright 
scene and on this gallant prbice — “ must I then slay one so beautiful, 
so young, so careless, so happy?” 

But the momentary relenting soon passed away; and Gavaret, with 
a look of deep devotion, raising his eyes and his right hand towards 
heaven, and murmuring a few words of prayer or deprecation, 
touched lightly the bright neck of his barb, and advanced towards the 
king. 

King Henry was u man of sharp discernment; and he had observed 
tin- absence of Gavoiet from the camp during the last week; he now 
observed him approaching on a strange steed, one, too, that his know - 
lcdg<i of horseflesh told him at once was a Spanish Bai*b. And for 
some time laid Gavaret been suspected of a leaning towards the old 
fjiitJi. And Henry did not fail to mark the crimson flush gathering 
on his brow', then niding suddenly to ashy whiteness — lie did not fail 
to murk liow' fully armed he rode, with sword and dagger in liis belt 
and pistols in his holsters. 

Gavaret, advancing, bowed low before the king, uncovering the 
dark curls that clustered round his head. Tlte king welcomed him 
with tt gracious nod and w'ord of greeting; then, w’atching narrowly 
every movement of Gavaret, and without giving him time to make 
any further approacli towards himself, he sprang from his saddle, and 
hastily moving tow'ards him, laid Ids hand upon his rein, and said, in 
loud cheerful tones — 

“ Hh, Gavaret! a fine horse — as good a steed as ever man bestrode. 
Where gottest thou this jewel? Ha! man, dismount— dismount. I 
must try his paces. Make haste— make haste! I bum with impa- 
tience to back so fair a Barb. True Spanish, eh?” 

And as ho spoke, he took the bridle from the hand of Gavaret, and 
by every possible means urged and aided him to dismount. 

Gavaret, bewildered by the imi>etuosity of the king’s manner, un- 
able to act offensively, so closely w’as he pressed and w^atched, could 
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do nodiing but compl 7 » and quitting the saddle, he held stirrup, 
while Henry mount^ 

Theiij quick as thought, the king forced the horse for a 

few paces, then, as suddenly checking him, ho wheeled hiin round, 
and faced the pale assassin. Drawing the pistols from the hoists, 
one by one, he discharged them, and one by one, Hung them far fi:om 
him, into die deep rollmg river. The pale assasdn started where he 
stood, but made no effort for flight. The king laughed scorn* 
fully. 

• “ Here, take thy steed — ^worthy a better master;^ and, spruiging 
from the saddle, he flung Gavarct the rein. Take thy steed, and go 
upon thy way; but never let me see thy face again. Say notiiing, 
Gttvaret; full well 1 know those pistols were loaded for a lofty aim : 
and this nol)^ steed was not given thee for nought. Go, I say*-* 
begone! Linger no longer, lest I am tempted to }>unisli thee as a 
traitor sliould be punished!” 

And the king, waving his arm jiroudly, gathered his attendants 
round him, and rode from the spot. And that baffled murderer, 
struck with a painful conviction that the enterprise, so miraculously 
Classed, must be unpleasing to tlic Heaven he thought to serve, turned 
his steed in silence from that placti of sunsliine and of royal grace, and 
riding for the nearest wood, soon hecanu^. lost to view, amid forests us 
dark and gloomy as were the depths of his own heai*^— as was tho 
imagination of tlic deed he had come to do. 


MY FELLOW-TRAVELLER’S ADVENTURE. 

A TALE OF “THE ARDENNES,” 

UV FREDERIC TOLFBEY, AUTHOR OF THE SPORTSMAN IN FKANCE.” 

PART THE SECOND. 

As soon as we were oiii-c more on a high-road, I could not help 
exclaiming, ‘ Well, Pierre, here we are you see, safe and sound, and 
not eaten up as I was led to suppose wo should have been. We arc 
out of danger noWy I presume.’ * 

^ I am not so sure of tliat, sir,’ was the reply of my companion; 
‘ we may j-et have difficulties to encounter.’ 

I ridiculed the idea, lauglietl at liiin for his folly, and putting 
spurs to my gallant grey, desired him to follow me. 

“ I had not cantered above a mile after leaving the forest, ^cn, at 
a turn of the road, I came suddenly on a ‘ cabaret,’ or roadside inn, as 
you call it in this country. It might have been even teimed an 
‘ auberge^ for it gave promise of more comfort witliin than the ordinary 
(b'am-shops which are to be found in every cross-road in Prance. 
We had been on horseback for some hours, and I was not a little 
]>leased at the opportunity wliich pre.'=cnted itself of rest and refresh- 
ment. 
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“ Afl Pierre and injsdif rode up to the door of this rural hotel, he 
examined attontivelj the superscription, and exclaimed, ^Cest drdle! 
the landlord is, or rather was, an old camarade of mine, at MeziereSf 
many years ago— there cannot he two jSftmme Bourdons in this port 
of the country/ 

‘‘ We were in the act of dismounting, when a barefooted urchin 
beckoned us to ride round into the stable-yard by a side gate. We 
did so ; and liaving directed Pierre to look ai'ter the horses, I was on 
the point of making my way to the front of the house, when my atten- 
tion was attracted by a female figure, of no onlinary mould, on a rude 
and wooden balcony which ran round tliis portion of the premises, and 
from which a slaircuso, or rather steps, communicated with the yard 
below, and close to the s]iot where T was standing. She advanced to- 
wards the end of this open verandah, and with the swecj||8t tone ima- 
giimhle said, ‘ Par u iy nuornkuty vous plait.* In three bounds I 
was on the platform hy her sid(^, for ii petticoat had ever irresistible 
attnictions for me, and she led the way to an indifferently fur- 
ni.-'hed apartment, which J was given to understand was the .«aZ/c-d- 
manf/er. 

Travellers, of all ages, from sixteen to sixty, in all countries, from 
lime immemorial, have assumed to themselves the privilege of toying 
with ehamb(‘rmaids and female waiters — a sque^^ze of the hand, n kiss 
and a sly })jnch are tlie nsual familiarities, which, not being interdicted, 
^ cry frequimlly have tacitly given a prescriptive right to these rambling 
Doll Juans to accost, thus unceremoniously, every female wlio may be 
(loomed to servitude. I never was u Jose[)h; and if I had been, the 
Jov(dy countenanee of tJie captivating hamlmaid befoi’c me would have 
ov(‘rturned all iny pliilosophy ; a more beautiful creatur(‘, J never beheld, 
b(dbv(.'. or sinoe. There ^vas sonu^thing so distim/uve in luT face, the 
oullines of which wen* the most perfect it is }>08sible to conceive — an 
expression 1 (‘imnot describe — but it was irresi&tibly winning. And 
i4» ihesi* advantages, so rare in one moving in so humble a sphere, 
w('i*(i siiperaddod a grace and a loumvre abscdutely enchanting. In 
slujrt, 1 was eperdumeut amoureux at the lij’st glance. To my sur- 
prise, she shrank from me, and rc})ulscd m(i in so determined, and, at 
the .same liiiu’, so dignified a nuiniK'r, that, Jui* the moment, I was 
thrown off* my guard. Reeoveriug my surprise, I renewed the attack, 
but the tone and luaniicr were so decided, and the bearing of this sin- 
gularly iH’autiful girl so hdfy, firm, yet respectful, that 1 was annoyed 
with myself for having been such a fooL lliere was nothing of 
|)rudcry, or oven of auger in lier demeanour, for she appearetl to 
regard me with sorrow and a mixture of pity. In short, hei* beha- 
viour puzzled me not a littli*. Smarting under the rcbufl^ I believe I 
said to her, rather wospishly, ‘ Why do you repulse me ? I dare soy 
I am nJ)t the first young fellow wh(» has fallen in love with your pretty 
fiux' ; and perhaps I have dune no more thiui others who have 
fiTqiiented this house. Wliiit is the matter with you? You look 
unhap))y.’ 

‘‘ Slie turned her eyes upon me, with a look I shall never forget to 
TYiy latest breath, and exclaimed, ‘ 1 am unhappy — wretched — ^miserable 
— and so would you be, also, if you knew tlie doom that aTiraited 
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^ Aud pray what is that V I asked^ incredulously, for I thought 
she was trifling with me. 

“ ‘ Only/ she replied, * that you have'not throe hours to Eve — ^by 
that time you wiU be a corpse. I know not what secret impulse makes 
me say this to you, but I cannot resist forewai*mng yon of your inevi- 
table fate. Escape is hopeless ; and you will meet with the some end 
as th^ other victims who have entered this room.’ 

‘ This is somo idle Action you have conjured up,’ I replied, * to 
deter me from making love to you ; perhaps there is some lover in ihe 
case, and you wish to frighten me by tliis impn>bable story.* 

“ * I call God to witness tliat 1 speak nothing but the painful trutli/ 
she rejoined. ‘ But stop— you shall know all.* 

“ Ifaving said tliis, slie went to the door, aud from thence into the 
passage, to listen if any one were within lieariiig. Having ascciiained 
that all was safe, she itUurned, and, closing tJic door after her, came 
up to me, and continued her appalling c<»minunication. 

“ Site looked at me with tears in lurr e}es, and then pointing 
to the door said, ‘ Look at this sand — did you ever see sand in a 
salk-a-manger? and that too on a lirst floor. Alas! what scenes of blood 
have been enacted licn*e. You havi' ordiTcd dinner — wliich is being 
jwepared below — ^a few minutes before it is ready, you will see three 
ollicers, in the uuilbvm of tlie Imporiiil Guai‘d, ride into iho courtyard 
— they will cfdl loudly for the landlord-^rder dinn(.*r, champagne, and 
other luxuries. You will then be waited upon by the landlord him- 
self. who will aimoiiuce the arrival of his distinguislMal gmssts, and 
request-, on such an c‘rm‘rgency, that you will permit them to dine in 
this room with you ; fur although ho 1ms dinmT suflirient for five 
per>ons iit one table, yet if it were divided, it would iu»t sufUcc for 
three and two in separate apartments — yon must comply ; f(»r a ndusal 
would onl}^ accelerate your doom; by couipl^diig, you will gain time, 
and God grant you may devise .soiu<» plan, with your servant, for frur»- 
trating the schemes of these blocMlthirsty wretches!* 

1 was thimderstrue-k, as you jnay suppos(i, and could Jiardly 
believe my senses. I desired this lovely girl to send my servant up 
to me as soon as she could without c'xciting suspicion. This she did; 
and I iv'peated to Pierre ev<Ty word she had t(»ld me. Tie was incre- 
dulous for a long time-; but upon my divelling on every minute parti- 
cular he became more attentiv(‘, althougli be could hardly beUeve tlm< 
his old acquaintance of Mezierc.'?, wdio was the landlord, could l(;nd 
hims('lf to such a sanguinary plot. * At all events,’ he said, ‘1 will go 
back to the stable, under the i>lea of looking Uj the horses, and r«‘turii 
with our pistols ivhich I Ciin conceal in my pockets.’ In a fiw minutes 
he rejoined me, and W'C liad scai'ccly began to talk of tlic extraordinary 
tale tliat had been conununieated to me, when the trairijjing of horses’ 
feet ivas hoard, and three officerrs dressed as the. girl liad dcscrjfeed, 
entered the yard of the inn. Thus far her story was confirmed. 
Conviction of the truth now took possi^ssion of Pi(‘rrc‘’s mind. 

' It is too true,’ he said. ‘ I will go back t(» the stable, and think 
of what is bc-st to be done. In the incantimi*, the landlord will, 
doubtless, come to you; and. it is better we should not be seen to- 
gether.’ 

“ lie had not left the room five minutes ere mine host made his ap- 
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pearance. A more specious and obsequious Boniface you never beheld. 
As the girl had predicted, his opening speech was to the effect that 1 
would, he trusted, pardon the liberiy he was about to take in 2 )ro|)os«* 
ing that three officei^s of the Imperial Guard should dine in my room. 
He had dinner for live, certai^j; but if the repast he had prepared 
were served up in two separate apartments, there would not be suffi- 
cient for either party. He assured me, moreover, that 1 cou^l not 
fail to be pleased witli the society of these gentlemen, as they were 
officers of rank, du bon ton, and bien com?ne il faiU. 

Putting as good a face as I could on the matter, I expressed my 
wilUngness to meet liis wishes and those of the officers. I added, 
however, that I trusted the newly-arrived gentlemen would excuse iny 
servant sitting at the same table with them; that I was travelling for 
]ny health, aud lie was seldom from my side, as I was subject to sudden 
attacks of spasms. I tliouglit the fellow appeared rather disconcerted 
at this announcement; but not pretending to notice the effect my 
eanirauiiication had produced, I requested him as he left the room to 
send my servant up stairs, as I wished to take some cordial before 
dinner. Pierre soon made his appearance, and putting my pistols in 
my hand, said, 

“ * All is but too true, monsieur; courage^ and we shall be masters 
of the field. I have arranged my plan, and you must follow my in- 
structions. The captain of this infernal band of cut-throats you must 
place at the bottom of the table, facing you; his two confederates you 
must request to sit on one side of the table, while 1 take my place 
opposite to them. As soon os I have helped myself to a glass of wine, 
after the dessert is placed on the tabky you must shoot the scoundrel 
iueing you I — shrink not, for on your nerve and presence of mind 
depend our safety. Leave the rest to me ; we have a desperate 
game to play — coolness and courage alone are wanting to ensure 
success.’ 

“ I promised compliance, aud was picturing to myself the scene in 
whidi I was so soon to play so prominent a part, when the three soi'- 
disant officers made their appearance, ushered in by the landlord. 
The fellows were dressed to perfection — rather outre as to dandyism; 
lor they were oiled, cuided, and scented as the veriest petit maitre in 
tlie recherche salons of Paris. Their address was rather of the free 
and easy school, somewhat overdone, perhaps, but still there w^as 
Tiotlung offensive in their iiuuiner. They were profuse in their thanks 
for the honour I had conferred upon them by allowing them to dine 
witli mo; in short, they acted their parts to the life. The glances that 
had been intercliangcd lunongst themselves as they entered tlie apart- 
ment, when they beheld Pierre, had not escaped my observation. I 
therefore, as soon as they had expended their volley of compliments 
amithanks, apologized for being compelled to have my servant at iho 
same table, assigning the same reason 1 had given the landlord. At 
lengtli the soup w^us served, then the cutlets, a fricandeau, stewed 
ducks, and a roasted capon. Every mouthful I took I thouglit would 
have choked me; and my want of appetite, which w'as remarked, 1 
attributed to the state of iny liealth. The fellows ate, drank, laughc<l, 
and chatted away in the most amiable manner possible. 

The dinner was by this time nearly brought to a conclusion. The 
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girl had waited upen us; and during her absence from the room with , 
the remains of the dinner, one of the miscreants opposite to Fierro 
appeared to be searching about his person for some missing object; at 
last lie said, * I have lost my snuff-box** And addressing htmaidf to 
my attendant, added, ‘ I will thiuik you to go down stairs, and on the 
flresser in the kitchen you will see a gold snuff-box — for 1 must have 
left it j^ere — and bring it up to me/ 

“ Pie^ however, to my great delight, never quitted his seat; and 
very quietly remarked, that he never executed any orders but those of 
his master. The |)erson adilressed looked confmitMi at this reply, and 
bit his lips Avitli rage. Turning to me, he requested very politely 
that 1 wouldfceiid my servant for the box in question. To my infinite 
rt'-licf, and as good luck \Yould liave it, the girl re-appearcd with the 
elicese and sonic fruit, and 1 observed to the gentleman of the missing 
snuff-box, lluit la Jilh^ would fetch it for him. 

‘‘ jMademoiselle was, accordingly, commissioned to execute the 
ennind; but she presently returned, saying there was no tabaHxre to 
be found below, 

said the fellow; ‘ bring us some champagne/ 

While this very pleasant beverage was gone for, the other officer 
on my rigbt*liand discovered that his pocket-handkerchief was absent 
without leave, and ordered Pierre to go to the kitchen and look for it. 
This command, however, was disobeyed in like manner; for my trusty 
follower replied, * The servant will be here directly with the wine, and 
slic can bring it you/ The champagne was brought, and ere the cork 
was let loose from its confinement, the pocket-haiidkerchicf was acrl* 
dvtUallt/ dificovereil under the table! 

“ '.riie girl now left the room; and never shall I forget the look she 
gave me as she closed the door. It seenuMl to say, the world has closed 
on you for ever!— we shall never see each other again! 

“ Tlic bottle was passed, and as Pierre hel[)ed liiniself, he turned 
towards me, and a glance of the eye told what he meant, lie put the 
glass to his lijis; but placing it suddenly ijjk>u the table, said to me, * 1 
hope you arc not ill, sir?’ ‘ No,’ J replied. J knew wdiat lie meant, 
but 1 was powerless, lie added, ‘MollRieui must take some cordial;* 
he jiut his hands in his ])Ock<*ts, and drew forth a bnu'C of pistols, and 
levelling them with a deadly aim at his opposite neighbours, shot them 
both through tfie heart at the same moment. lie then sjirung like a 
tiger on the captain at the foot of the table, which was upset in the 
caught him by the tliroat, and caljed to me to come to his assist- 
ance. I had in some degree recovereil from my stiqxifaction, for iny 
senses had been paralysed, if 1 may use the expression, and ran to the 
faitliful fellow. 

“ We contrived to pinion the scoundrel, between us; and to make 
assurance doubly sure, Pierre bound one end of the table-cloth ovA 
the villain’s face, while, with the other, lie fastened his aniiK behind 
him. 

“ * Now, monsieur,’ said he, * stand over this sficleral with your 
pistols, until 1 return from the stable with a coi'd;’ he rushed down 
the stairs, and was back with me in hsss than two minutes. Wc 
hSund our friend fast, hand and foot, ‘ And now,’ said Pierre, * you 
must remain here until I have ridden to the nearest poat-town, whidi 
VOL. IV. N N 
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is not above two leagues from thk. 1 will bring back assistance, and 
give our prisoner into safe custody. There is not a living being 
below— the bouse is efiq>1y. Too have nothing to appreheiu^not a 
soul wDl molest you. We have deared the place. I must first catch 
a horse, for ours have been turned loose. There was one in die yard 
just now; and you may rdy upon it 1 will lose no time in returning 
with some military and police, and release you from your u^pleasaiit 
situation.* 

I bad the satisfaction of bearing my brave and faithful attendant 
gallop off in a few minutes. My position in tlie meantime was none 
of the pleasantest. I made up my mind to sell my life dearly, in the 
event of any attempt at rescue; and what with watchinfftbe door, and 
the wreUih at my feet, I liad no veiy agreeable time of it. The two 
hours T thus spent, I thought the longest I had ever experienced. 
Thanks to a merciful Providence, the trial I had undergone was 
brought to a termination. 

“ The indefatigable Pierre returned at length, with a juge de jyaix^ 
and a whole jmse of officials on horseback, besides a troop of mounted 
gendatfnme. The prisonei’ was secured, and the house searched from 
top to bottom — not a living soul was discovered; but in a largo vaulted 
underground-cellar were skeletons, and human bodies innranerablc — 
some of the latter in every stage of decomposition. There could not 
have been less than from three to four hundred victims. The bodies 
were subsequently removed, by order of the authorities, and interred 
iu the cimetiere of Mexierea; the house was razed to the ground by 
the infuriated populace. 

Strange to say, the landlord and the lovely girl, who had been 
instrumental in bringing these dark deeds to light, have never been 
heard of from that day to this; and I much feai' that the latter perished 
by the hands of the wretch who kept tlic house. I have sought, by 
every means in my power, to gain soint'. tidings of this beautiful crea- 
ture; but in vain. Money and large rewards liave not been wanting; 
and 1 would at ttiis moment give half I am worth in the world to dis- 
cover what became of her — ^for to her I owe my preservation. My tale 
is done, and I fenr 1 may ha# fatigued you in its narration. 1 ought 
to mention that Pierre received the large reward offered by tho 
government, under which he stiU holds a lucrative situation in the 
customs, obtained for him by the united interests of the old general 
and my father, as a reward for his courage, presence of mind, and 
fidelity.” 

As my companion finished the relation of his adventure, we pulled 
up at the “Bear,” at Uungcribrd. “Well!” said our dragsman, 
“ that's the most intcrestingest stoiy I ever lieard in my bom -days.” 
May tho reader be of the same opinion! I will only add, that it is 
%trktfy trw! in eveiy particular. I parted with 'my intellectuol and 
eiitortaiiiaig fellow -traveller about four miles on tUs side of Marl- 
borough, not without an earnest request on his part of renewing our 
acquaintance in Paris. That 1 availed myself of the cordial invitation 
may possibly ^be made manifest in a future number. 
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FENIMOKE COOPER. 

The want of some just and liberal measure of international oopjxigiit 
has been sevcsrely fmt on this side the Atlantic, bat with what grievouE 
and almost crushing effects has it been attended in America! To be 
sure, the American publishers had no particular reason to complain; nor 
did it appear to a cursory observer, that the American reading 
public” were lubouiiug under any intolerable grievance, so long as 
they could purchase in the broad claybgkt the masterpieces of modeom 
literature as soon as tliey could be torn from the press, at the more 
price of paper and print; — though it would be very easy to shew that 
in tlic progress of years both seller and purchaser must be vitally and 
inevitably injured by the apparent or temporary beneiit. But the 
American Author — ^how faretl he, in the ftt<*e of tlie giant evil ! 

Writers in otlier countries could suffer but little by the wont of a 
wiser interuatioiial arrangement. Even in ^Franco and Germany, 
native authors could of course command patronage and purchasers, un- 
afiected, comparatively, by any exteui to which the tide of English 
publication might set in, whetlier a popular work happened to be 
merely reprinted amongst them, or proiiuccd in a translated foj‘m. 
But it was iiiid is far otherwise hi the United States, when a native 
and an English author of equal merit are competitors. Of two equal 
stories iu the wime language, the American’s must of course bo 
rejected, because the Kiiglishinuii’s may hud for nothing. 

Gricivous beyond doubt has been tlie operation of tlie system, or 
want of system, upon the interests of authors and publishers here, who 
have in a thousand instances seen their fair and just hopes of proHt 
and reward struck down, by the iiitriHluetion of foreign-reprints at 
home, and the total destruction of their sale througlioul that immense 
region of naiders, called the Britisli possessions abroad ! But worse 
than this, bad as it was, has ha{)peiied to the ill-fated and utterly 
uncared-for American author; for while the popular historian, novelist, 
or poet iu tills country could still lioust of having his public” to 
appeal to, and count securely upon liis purchuaers, however reduced 
by these nibbling narrowing influences, tin*, uiuu of genius, of whatever 
class, ill Ainericu, had no public oi‘ any kind or (|uality to boast — no 
readers to reckon upon — ^for in wbut Fool’s I’aradise was be to dig for 
a publisher! He might as well go into the woods and beat about for 
a phoenix ! 

Wliat^ indeed, can be smd to justify — what advanced in the way of 
parallel to, a state of things, under which a writer possessi^d of the 
great original power, the attractive talcmtg, and proportioned cclchritv 
that distinguish Feiiimore Cou|>cr, is compelled to seek in a couiitiy 
not his own, the fair meed of bis literary labour! London gives him 
hundreds for his manuscript, and New York buys his printed work 
for a guinea, and reprints it. 

England, however, owes more to Mr. Cooper tbiui he can over owe 
to her. He has associated his name with our land’s language; he has 
familiarized us w ith the unknown; he has brought the far-off close to 
us as are our very homes; he has carried us where no author in any 
age or of any class ever carried us before. Tiiere is this peculiarity 
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ill the writings of Cooper-— and a charm lies in the peculiarity, an 
element of power quite unconnected with the indisputahle talent he 
possesses— that the ground he occupies in most of his leading works 
is new, the scenes are painted for the first time, the agents are for the 
most part strangers | for if we ransacked all European literature we 
should find nothing bearing resemblance to them — and yet we instantly 
recognise what people (out of America, too) pleasantly call theii* 

naturalness” — ^we at once feel them to be true. 

Of course we arc not now speaking of his sca-sccnes, hut liis forest- 
scenes. What a fairy-land have these been to thousands! What 
dreams mode real — dreajns of marvels previously uuimagined, and else 
inconceivable ! 

It is long since Cooper’s earliest tales became known in this country 
—long even since they became familiar to readers of all ranks. 
Amidst the wide working of the potent and wondrous spells of Scott, 
whose cuiTcrit of populaidty was all but sufficient — 

“ To kill the 6ock of all affections else/* 

the stranger stood forth and found a willing audience. At liis very 
first advance, he manifested the power to startle and impress. In the 
teetli of political prejudice in some quarters, and critical prejudice in 
others — ^iii opposition to tlie ruling taste, and prepossessions the most 
widely diffused and powerful — lie took hosts of readers captive, and 
at ouce iiiiuked them for his own. He established himself us a writer, 
who where lie w'as lieurd once, would be pretty sure to be heai’d 
twice. He had something to say, and besides that, he had a manner of 
his own in saying it. People might dislike, might misundei'stand, his 
works, but they could not treat them with indifference. They wore 
nev'er common-places in what they included, if the outline or even 
the general substance wore little better- Good or bod, they were not 
to be laid down, dismissed, forgotten. With all their weaknesses, 
there was sure to be an effect somewhere, whose influence was to b<i 
an existence for life among the reader’s literary recollections. He 
won liis position, then, and he has held his footing. 

Wlicii we say that these permanent infiueiices belong to his earliest 
writings, it is of course because we rank these witli his best.* The 
“ Pilot,” and the Red Rover,” are tales never read without excite- 
ment, or rometubered without pleasure. The author is, as much as 
miy man, at home on the sea; his ships arc not as painted ships 

*• Upon a painted ocean 

nevertheless, there is much in tlicse stories that might be cheerfully 
spared, for either the strength of one portion of the book makes the 
rest feeble, or the autlior quitting the sea for the land, gets really out 
6f his element. Witli one set of characters we are breathing fresh 
air in company wdtli old Natui'c herself, and with another we are choked 
up ill a theatre, where ‘^nothing is but what is not;” seeing a play, 
and not a good one. To this class belongs a later production, the 
'‘Water Witch,” w'hilch, though less striking in its purposes and 
interest, has its masterly scenes, but weakened by frequent repetition 
in spite of the great skill with which this is managed. 

An iustance, moreover, of the fire and animation which Cooper is 
sure to feel when he once gets afloat, of the living effect which he can 
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give to water even though it flow but in a canal, is seen in that bold 
vigorous Venetian boat-race with which the “Bravo” hreaka up<m us 
so dashingly. Many years have passed since that picture was pre* 
sented to the imagination, but there it is still, associated in its degree 
with proud and high reminiscences of Venice; remembered and kept 
before the inind^s eye, as we remember the contest of the famous bow^ 
men, Locksley and Hubert — ^thc coUoquy between the immortal Vicar 
and Mr. Jenkinson — or anything else equally unlike, so that it be 
equally true. 

The “ Spy” is another of the tales which, at whatever age tlicy may 
be read, moke an impression not easily worn out. With younger and 
more impressible readers, the perusal of it is an event; — so strange, 
various, contradictory, but absorbing, is the interest of character be- 
longing to it. It is written on the author*s favourite plan, of protract- 
ing and reserving while he may, and then plunging to his effect. The 
character of Harvey Birch is broiiglit out, ns Birch himself would 
manage an escape, when eyes which must bo deceived in spite of their 
vigilance are upon him — slow riding at first, as though nothing was 
intended, a quicker pace insensibly as danger thickens, till the critical 
moment comes and concealment is impossible — ^then, “ off” is tlie w'ord. 
Tbe effect of the “ Spy” depends upon the closing ]>ages ; it is com- 
paratively flat as we thread the mazy paths that lead us there. The 
rcpulsivencss created by the spy himself gradually lessens, curiosity 
aud^ admiration as slowly increase, until the final n^velation in the 
scone with Wivshington comes — than which wc know of few things 
more impressive or affecting. 

Wlicn the poor, despised, baited, trampled man — ^thc seeming spy 
of the enemy, w hom a thief at the gallows-tree would have scorned — 
the hunted wretch, who, in his disinteresled love of country, has met 
dangers and endured ignominies unspeakable^ — is recognised by the 
illustrious leader as a friend to the liberties of America — as an incor- 
ruptible, a noble-minded patriot, who must be cf)ntcnted to bear the 
brand of a foe to all he holds dear lest living interests should be com** 
promised — ^we see a picture which renders tins extraordinary diaracter 
a treasured recollection. 

But above all that is best of this authoris delineations, his vivid, 
romantic, and yet truth-stamped pictures of sea-life or land-life, most 
readers will place his portraitures of Indian character, and his ex- 
positions of life under many varying circumstances of interest, in the 
vast w'ilds and desert regions of Ameifica. In the trackless prairie 
and the interminable forest, Cooper seems to have an elasticity of 
existence, a sense and knowledge of life, a fertility of resources and 
expedients, that render him a sort of literary representative of the 
imperishable Leatherstocking himself; and had his contribution to the 
stock of human pleasure been confined solely to his crciation of tms 
curious and inimitable character, worked out as it is, with unfaltering 
power, through five successive tales, he would still have “ said Ids 
say,” and won the kindly and grateful respect of more than one 
country. 

The mere extent to which this character is drawn out, renders it a 
literary curiosity. There is scarcely an instance of a conception being 
so fully sustained under the circumstances which have governed the 
completion of this portraiture — ^this history of a life from youth to 
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composed so dasjoiittedly, yel^ finished with such harmonious rdtp 
tionship in all its parts. No character, perhaps, was ever so nrach 
tried, without wearing out the interest it at fir^ created. No writer 
could run a greatar risk, in Hie attempt to add to such strength, of 
weakening and crippling it. But ** La Longue Carabine” sprang ftom 
a hmdn was consdoua of its strength, 

And saw as from a tower the end of an.” 

It did seem dangerous to meddle with Him of the renowned Rifie; to 
conduct him into other times and scenes, and force a comparison with 
those wanderings and adventures with Uncas and Chiiigagook, in 
which such unrivalleil powers of atimulalang curiosity and protracting 
excitement are displayed. Yet what a new exhibition of the same 
faculty intfirests and enchains us in the delineation of the old Trapper; 
and bow the reality grows upon us, as the years roll over him, and 
we see the self-same being, under different modifications of hia intelli- 
gence and experience, moving amidst the immeasurable prairie, and, 
when the mighty waste is all one fiame, combating the terrific agency 
of fire by turning it against itself. Over and over again may these 
narratives of forest adventure be read, and the scenes arc as vivid as 
at first, and the Trapper never grows tedious. 

More daring still was it (but none will regret the daring) to depict, 
in recent years, the youth of a character so established in the partiality 
of all readers; and to carry us back, as in the ‘‘ Deetslayer,” to ti^ose 
early times when the heart of the simple, honest creature was fiercely 
attacked by desperate beauty, he in his exquisite modesty unconscious 
all the time of his conquest — ^when, too, his famous rifie first came into 
effective play against a savage of a rare sort, winning for its hopeful 
master the designation of Hawkeye. The “ Pathfinder ” followed, 
and worked out other essential points of a character, so powerfully 
conceived, and finished with such mastery of hand, as to be attractive 
in every stage of its liistory. 

Some one has said tliat the creation of Uncle Toby ” was the 
finest compliment ever paid to human nature. Compliments to our 
poor clay, quite as fine, to say the least, arc to be found out of Sterne’s 
once over-estimated writings ; to our mind, La Longue Carabine 
figures in the select list. 

The portraitures of Indian character have doubtless all the lead- 
ing lines of fidelity; truth seems everywhere to regulate the draw- 
ing; and they are filled up witli unfailing power. We never see, as 
in Cooper’s pictures of common people in cities, and soldiers on their 
march, signs of the weak hand and the unnoting eye. He himself seems 
Indian when painting Indians. The instances are numerous. The 

S neral features of the tribes he has introduced are strongly marked, 
<d the individual characteristics are ably discriminated. There is a 
fine fire*^yed young savage, whom we rememb^ in ^The Borderers^’’ 
calls to mind the acting of Kean. Of Uncas andhis rilent hepr^ 
buried passion it is nnnecessaiy to speak; he stands out brightly in the 
collection. While border-life, savage manners and babit^ the ^ sands 
and shores and desert wildernesses,” retain an interest, Cooperis tales 
will not be read without a charm. 

We now take up the latest addition to the American novelists kxDg 
list—** Wyondottd; or, the Hutted SnolL” 



A. short fteeoont e£ this most fii]ffioe4 Jt is the histenp of the 
Bofferiiigs of a family settled on the borders, at the outbresL of Ate 
Bevolutioii. The head of it, Captain Willo^glAy, had sensed Us Ae 
king’s sfcmy, until approaching age and otbsr oouideratioiiB wimwd 
him to collect his worldly means, and secure a promising Betdement 
about one day’s march from Sosciiiehaiiualu After toiluDig thr^gh 
e full share of the difficulties attendant upon such a step^ and just as 
he is beginning to feel at home, surrounded by an attached family, 
the Revolution begins. His son is in the army, a gallant, rising solffier, 
steadfast to his colours; but tlie fatlier grows argumentative, and wavers 
between freedom to America and fidelity to England. Hence an 
interest arises, which is heightened hourly as the war spreads, and 
apprehennions of danger from die Indians and the lawless ^veittueens^ 
set in motion by the turbulence of the time, begin to> prevail. The 

Hutted Knoll,” so is the imperfectly-fortified place called, becomes 
the object of attack, by a mingled troop of red-skini^ and paiiited 
whites more barbarous still. A large portion of the work discusses 
the preparations for the siege, the confficting feelings of the family 
and their few dependents, the stratagems employed on both sides, and 
the hair-breadth escapfis and romantic adventures of the chief persons 
of the story* The end is tragic ; death swi'teplng away moat of the 
actors, and leaving a solitaiy nnirriage, like a tlower, blosBinmng above 
the grave. 

As in many of his former works, the autlior takes his time before 
he throws in lus interest. He suffers our feelings to lie fallow, and 
then to be sure wo have a fair crop t)f emotion. The power he has 
so often displayed of concentrating his force upon one spot, and work- 
ing excitement by <lint of going dioggedly into details wliich seem of minor 
importance, and ai'e often tedious, until the catastro{>hc shoots up, like 
a pyramid fi^om a broad nuked level, he has employed here, and with 
elfect. It is unfair to complain tliat much of the narrative is dull, 
when the dullness is a necessjuy .step to tlie excitement; but however 
essential to tlie plan, it may not the less be felt sometimes. 

There are two female figures duirmingly drawn; one is Willoughby’s 
daughter, who marries, and dies mo.it neiMilessly; the other, Maud, a 
frank, beautiful, impassioned girl, who is his daughter in all but birth, 
and u fond and ardently loving sister to his sou, until, on the eve of 
womanhood, an instinct of her sex reminds her that there is no rela- 
tionsliip, and another kind of love brings alternately shadow and sim- 
shine across her path. The son shares this feeling, and a love-conflict, 
delicately managed, gives rise to several touching scenes, wliich ter- 
minate happily at Ae altar* 

Wyandotte himself Is a character peculiarly the author’s own. He 
la a sort of half-outcast from the Indians, a Tuscarora,” who h^ 
attached himself to the whites, acquired the soubriquet of i^ucy Nick, 
picked up their lanyiage, and blended a hundred bad qualities with 
many good ones. As Baucy Nick, he bad been flogged by his militey 
master; but he contiiMiea in his service, cherishing revenge, and be- 
thinking him that he is a great chief thougu degenerate, until, by 
degrees he abandons to some extent his depraved and rum-drinking 
habits. It is at this period, that WUlougliby, when in great danger, 
and exasperated by the desertion of some of his people, threatens him 
again with the lash. The Indian’s back, as the threat is uttered, seems 
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to feci the old wouuds; and the desire of revenge bums into his 
heart: — 

* Luteu/ said the Indian, atemly. ‘ Capin ole man. Got a head like 
snow on rock. lie bold soldier g but he no got wisdom enough for gray hair. 
Why he put he hand rough on place where whip strike ? Wise man nebber do 
dot. Last winter he coTd ; fire wanted to make him warm. Much ice, much 
storm, much snow. World seem bad— fit only for bear, and snake, dat hide in 
rock. Well ; winter gone away ; ice gone awa^ ; snow gone away ; storm gone 
away. Summer come in his place. Ebbcry t’lng good ; ebbery t’ing pleasant. 
Why t’lnk of winter when summer come, and drive him away wid pleasant sky ?’ 

The Captain replies to this : — 

** * In order to provide for its return. He who never thought of the evil day in 
the hour of his prosperity, would find that he has forgotten, not only a duty, but 
the course of wisdom.' 

“ * He no/ wise !’ said Nick, sternly. * Cap’in pale-face chief. He got garrison ; 
got soldier; got musket. Well, he flog warrior's back ; make blood come. Dat 
bad enough ; worse to put finger on ok sore, and make *e pain, and 'e shame, come 
back ag'in.' " 

Wyandotte is important to the Captain; lie can give information, 
but is distrusted — ^yet he tells truth. Ilie replies are characteristic: — 

• ** * Answer the questions in the order in which I put them.’ 

•( < Wyandotte not newspaper to tell ebbery t'ing at once. Let cap'in talk like 
one chief speaking to anodcr.* 

** * Then, tell me first what you know of this party at the mill. Are there many 
pale-faces in it?’ 

“ * Put ’em in the river,’ answered the Indian, scntentiously water tell the trat’.’ 

“ ‘ You think that there arc many among them that would wash white?* ** 

Distrust of the Indian continues, in spite of many tokens of devo- 
tion, and of feelings the most grateful and refined, evinced towards the 
ladies of the party — indeed to all who nse him kindly. There is a 
delicacy in his conduct that justifies even the appellation by which tlic 
author characterizes him, “ this forest gentleman.” Ihit Captain 
Willoughby has a too vivid sense of the man’s failings and degrada- 
tion; he threatens liiin with flogging once more; and the forest gen- 
tleman, amidst a thousand proofs of gratitude and affection for the 
family, decoys the head of it into the woods, and avenges himself by 
a most deliberate assassination. “ I’hc old sores sraaited.” 

After the commission of this cold-blooded murder, we have some 
difficulty in reconciling ourselves to the friendly offices of the savage 
towai'ds the wife and children, and in appreciating bis delicacy and 
refinements. Yet wc must hold steadily the tliread whose windings 
lead us into tlu* n'cesses of the Indian nature, and we may find con- 
slsteuey in his desire to soften the blow to his favourite, the innocent 
Maud, who is nof the daughter of Willoughby, whom he has murdered. 

“ ‘ Ob! 19 it so, Nick !— raw it be so?’ sbe said; ‘my father has fallen in this 
drdudful business ?’ 

‘Tader kill twenty year ago ; tell you dal how often?* answered the Tusca- 
Tora, angrily ; for in his anxiety to lessen the shockuto Maud, for whom this 
wayward savage had a strange sentiment of aflection that bad grown out of 
her gentle kindnesses to himself on a hundred oceisions, he fimded, if she 
knew that Captain Willoughby was not actually her fiitber, her grief at his loss 
would be less. ‘ Why yon call d(js fader, when aat fader. Nick know fader and 
moder. ilfq;or no hroJer. ’* 

And thei*e is a touch of consummate art in the Indian afterwards. 
Though he has so recently urged Maud’s wont of natural affinity to 
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the family as a reason why she should not griove^ he reminds her of 
the imaginary connexion, when proposing to eifect the release of her 
lover (the li^or, who has been taken prisoner) and to engage her in 
the attempt. Understanding a woman’s feelings, he omits the word 
lover : — 

" ‘ Come wid Wyandotto— he great chief— shew young aquau where to find 
Inroder* ” 

The great chief Wyaiidottd is converted to Christianity and dies 
forgiven — a fate with which the author might have been content, 
without throwing in a reflection which seems to aim at discovering 
some palliation of the most monstrous crime, in the usages of a portion 
of civilized society. We arc sorry to quote what follows: — 

^ Let not the self-styled Christians of dvilixed society affect horror at this in- 
stance of savage justice, so long as they go the whole length of the law of their 
several communities in aveuging their own fancied wrongs, using the dagger of 
calumny instead of the scalping-knifc, and rending and tearing i/mr victhns by the 
agency of gold and power, like so many beasts of the field, in all the forms and 
modes tliat legal vindictiveness will eitherjustify or tolerate, often exceeding those 
broad limits, indeed, and seeking impunity behind peijuries and frauds." 

We admire Mr. Cooper’s talents, and we can enter into his ft'cIiAg 
of imjmtient indignation at calumny and wrong ; but the phrase, 

savage justlncy^ should never have been written; nor has any man 
a right to charge, any order of civilized society willi “ affecting horror” 
of the foulest crime known to it. 

For the rest, we wish him health anti honour alwuys. 


NO CONCEALMENTS! 

% Bomestte IDiIrmtaa. 

BY LAMAH BLANCIIABI). 

It w'Rs agreed between us before we married — nay, it was made a sine 
qua non on iKith sides, and established as a Medo-and-Persian matri- 
monial law — that there were to be ** no concealments between us!” 
As many confidences as tvo could contrive to secure by and for each 
other, but no secret unshared. WliaJ I knew, she was to know; wimt 
she heard, 1 was to hear. Our eyes and ears, our hearts and souls 
even, vrere to be eyes, f^ars, hearts, and souls, In common. 

We might have our little mistakes now and then, brief controversies, 
momentary dissensions even — transparent shadows flitting betweemus 
and felicity, like thin fleecy clouds over the moon’s fac(} that ratner 
embellish than obscure tlie light — ^but there was to be no mystery. 
We were not to pretend to throw open our whole hearts to the very 
inmost recesses, and then IcKik up one particular chamber better worth 
peeping into, perhaps, than all the rest. No; we were to have no 
reserv^ key, but be free to pry into everything, Blucbeardisms and 
aU. 

And admirably the system worked. “ Marianne,” said I, ‘‘ you 
know you are at full liberty to ransack my writing-desk at all hours; 
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there can be nothing there or elaewhere that I diould oonoeal from 
you. Any letters of minet aa soon as th^ arrive, you are ficee to 
open, only taking care to place them in my letter-case, that I may be 
sure to see thmn. Or if they should come first into my luinds^ you 
would only find them open instead of scaled, thafs oil the difference.” 

“ And Fm sure,” would be the reply, ‘‘ I shall always be as unre- 
served with you. I should never dream of receiving any letter^ and 
then locking it up, or hiding it. If it only enclosed a milliner’s bill, I 
should bring it to you.” 

<< Thank you, my dear. Charming confidence!” 

It cerUunly worked admirably for a long while^two or three 
months— «Qd might liave been quite a perfect system, only we had 
bound ourselves by such solemn vows to have no concealments from 
one another, that conscience was rarely quite at ease, and sometimes 
felt its rose-leaves a little rumpled and uncomfortable, when happening 
to call to recollection some trifling affair that had never been commu* 
nicated, for the simple reason that it hod never been remembered. 

As for myself 1 cannot say that 1 was so much a victim to sensi- 
bility, thus wrought upon by a too literal reading of the bond into 
whi^ we had both entered; Marianne was the principal martyr. 

Sometimes, perhaps, 1 found her looking at me at breakfast with 
almost half a tear in each eye, her coffee getting cold, and her news- 
paper (containing possibly a breach of promise, or even a murder) 
unread. After scalding my thi*oat with my hot second cup in a na- 
tural emotion of surprise, as well as anxiety to know what was the 
matter, I discovered tliat she did not feel ‘‘ quite right,” but ratlier as 
if she were intentionally suppressing a fact which I had a claim to 
know— that she was quite sure she had no motive for concealment, 
and was even unconscious of having a secret, until she vroke up in the 
night thinking about it — and really, tlien, foolish as it was, she could 
not help crying about it too; for of this she 'was ceitain, that there 
could be no affection w'hcre there was concealment. 

And what was the mighty secret after all ! 

“ Oh, no! you mistake me. It is no mighty secret — for from it; 
for they lu’o only mere acquaintances, the Pimbles, though pleasant 
people enough; but 1 fancied the concealment might look intention^. 
It is aometliing Mrs. Hmblc told me the other day when we dined 
there. There is a probability of her girl marrying; yes, so she says; 
pretty well — an India man; but I iSjlieve the event will not take 
place tliesc ten months.” 

Oh, well, if that’s all, the secret was not a mighty one. I could 
have waited the ten moiitlis for the news, and you Imow 1 should have 
been sure to have heai'd it then.” 

That’s very true, my dear; but then, you know, in the meantime 
concealmmit— ” 

Such sensibility could not be too tenderly estimated ; and when I 
looked round my little world of friends, and my wide uniVerse of 
acquaintances, ddightful indeed was the contrast which this candour 
and openness presented. In all directions I could hear fan^y phrases 
fiyiiig about, such a»^*^My wife knows nothing of this;” or, You 
need not mention it before Edward or, “ There is no occasion to tell 
Jane things of this kind;” or, “ He hates to hear about such matters, 
so not a syllable, if you please;” while we, in our little matrimonial 
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sanctum) had set iq>a ccnfesaonal jEor all innocent cooimimicitifln^ «id 
as often as we had imything to say^i and a good deal efteneS) to that 
we could repair for a blissful interchange of confidence. 

It was neoeaaa^ to ^ye a thouglt occasbnaify to the dhiHmg re* 
serve discernible in families around us, for so I could afifotd to &idc 
less of tiie trifling mconveniencesi attendant upon our ownsjutenou 
Every day brought with it a half dozen s^iall secrets for Ura. Sballov^ 
love to hide from her husband— matters that for her part she bad 
no idea of tdling S. about;’* but, on the contrary, every day brought 
to my ears, fresh from the innocent Ups of my wU^ a himd^ absur- 
dities whidi there was no earthly occasion to mention to anybody. 

“Oh, you are here, ore youl I have only just six truris— when 
you have finished your letters wiU do.” 

“ No, Marianne, now; I’m rewiy to listen”— and my pen would be 
laid down, of course. 

“ Presently would do as well, but I wished to tell you that I have 
heard from mamma ” 

“ Yesterday, my love. She was quite weU, all was going amoothly, 
and she had nothing to communicate, you told me.” 

Yes, but I have heard again from her this morning; halfran-hour 
ago, only 1 have liod no opportunity of telling you, and 1 can’t bear 
anything to Ite dweUing On my mind. Here is her letter, you can 
read it. She has no intelligence to add to that she sent ycsteiday, and 
has therefore nothing to say.” 

“ Oh !” 

“ Oh, and T never told you that Mr. Duckit has let his bouse——” 

“ Was his house to let, Marianne? I didn’t know—” 

“ Yes. Oh, yes, his house was to let; and he has now let it, I am 
told— the fixtures taken at a fair valuation. Besides that, it seems he 
means to retire from business, and scU his Canadian property.” 

“Ah, very well, Marianne; I suppose he knows his owu business, 
whatever it is, though wc scarcely know him but by sight.” 

“No, to be sure, we know nothing of him, only 1 thought 1 wouldn’t 
conceal— Oh, and that little Miss Elderby, a chattering thmg— Hshe 
has just been here, and 1 fancied you would wonder what in the wotU 
she could be telling me ” 

“ Not I, indeed ; and I hope you don’t think it necessary—” 

“ Yes, but I do; though therc*/8 really little or nothing to tell, ex- 
cept tliat Dr. Quick has had notice this morning to be in attendee 
at the Rectory”— (a little cough hen;) — “the rector prays for a little 
girl, as they have but eigbtr— but 1 understand his wife’s wishes in 
toat respect are not exactly his.” 

“ I heartily wish, my dear, that both parties may be gratified ; and 
now, if you have no objection, I’ll finish my letter.” t 

“To be sure, certainly; indeed 1 have nothing to add, nor should I 
have communicated all this, and certainly not the particulars last 
mentioned, relative to aflkirs at the Rectory, only I am of opinion that 
where there is concealment—” 

It was natural that 1 should contract, to some extent, the same 
habit ; and I at first found myself gravely relieving my mind of a 
multitude of insignificances daily, the smallness of wMch made them 
a tremendous burthen to bear. Perhaps some event undisclosed, un- 
confided— concealed, suppressed withk my own bosom— 4taa been 
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recollected after q^utting the house to take my momiug stroll ; and 
the door has been opened again, that I might mention the interesting 
fact— — 

** I quite forgot to apprise yoif, Marianne, of a step which I con- 
ceived it right to take two days ago. I have ordered a new hat — as 
you rather object t^> the shape of this — and I would not have you be 
taken by surprise.** • 

Or perhaps, when she was just starting on her own trip, I called 
her back to say— About the county-asylum, to which I talked of 
subscribing a couple of pounds. Dearest Marianne, tliat there may 
be no concealment in anything between us two, I now mention to you, 
that I have made it guineas!” 

But this scrupulousness on my side soon vanished, and I began to 
find tiiat X had nothing in the world to communicate, unless an affair 
of consequence had happened. Not so my wife; there is no end to 
the leminine conscience under the influence of affection. 

It was a little inconvenient to be aroused out of my after-dinner 
j}ap, for the mere purpose of receiving a proof that she had nothing to 
conceal, contained in a demonstration that slio had nothing to disclose. 
But it was still worse, when, in the midst of a fiery discussion at the 
club, to be summoned down to the door, and to find Marianne’s eager 
honest face gleammg with a piece of intelBgonce which she felt it 
wicked to withhold. 

My darling creature,” I cried, such anxiety and confidentiid de- 
votion mokes tiie very heart speak within one! — ‘‘ my darling creature, 
so you have something to say, and came here that I might not 
lose ” 

Yes, to be sure; and so I thought we would drive round tliis way, 
for I can keep nothing to myself. The rector’s disappointed — it’s a 
boy!” 

We never had, however, the least syllable of complaint between us 
to check the course of mutual confidence; unless it might be thought 
to come in the form of a small exclamation of surprise, now and then, 
from tlie lips of Moi'ianne, at accidentally discovering some insignifi- 
cance which I had omitted to mention at the confessional. 

“ And so,” Marianne would cry, “ you met 'Mr. Walker the other 
day! lie told me last night, when he came and sat by me, that he had 
seen you lately!” 

“ Walker! yes, to be sure, I met him a fortnight ago in Pall Mall.” 

** You never told me!” 

‘‘ My dear, I forgot it before I reached home.” 

« How strange! Now I should have told you / ” 

Ibat she W'ould. 

V When you ari&ed tliat gentleman in the blue stock to sing lost 
ni^t, you praised liis fine voice; 1 never knew you had heard him 
before.” 

“ Yes, my dear, I dropped in one night, you may remember, in 
Wimpole-street, when there was a little music going on. He sang 
there.” 

“ Keally I and so he sang there /” cried Marianne. “Well, I never 
knew that till now !’* 

But I must confess, that about the end of the first twelvemonth of 
our married life, Marianne, perhaps for wont of a real grievance, began 
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to imagine one. No, it did not amount to that either. I should 
rather say, that she took a needless objection to one fondly group 
amongst our acquaintances, and cherished a mild disl^e which our 
system of candour and open confession would not of course permit her 
to conceal 

There teas something a little peculiar in the tone of the people, tiiat 
gave a kind of excuse to her objections. I had not known, them long, 
not at all intimately, yet they wrote to nne as to an old friimd. Ab 
often as Marianne glanced over a letter of tiieirs, the foolish buttering 
thing (never must she sec this page!) felt half inclined to tear it, as 
an unwarrantable and impertinent fre^edom. Tlicre were some young 
girls too in the case, all monstrous imiocent, but giddy as wild birds, 
and Marianne in fact did not at all like tlmir chirping. 

I naturally did what 1 could to discouruge the intimacy, but that 
was not so easy to aecom]dis!i delicately. The letters would come 
now and tlien, and my wife would glance over tliQm aa usual, lest, as 
she truly observed, it should sppear that she in the least minded sut^h 
frivolity. 

One evening, returning home after a short ramble, I found on the 
tabic some par<.*els hooks and papers, which hod arrived for mo 
during my %L)scncc. Marianne mad(^ some reference*, to thorn as 
mattcis I had antk*ii»atcd, and left me to open, search, and peruse. 
Und(’nioath them, on the table, T then K»iind a |)o«t-lcttcr, directed in 
a handwriting not unknown, yet ii<»t familiar to me. It was from one 
of my lively freedom-loving friends — llie well-mciuiing, but not over- 
nfinod correspondent, wlioso gaiety luul caused many a little shadow 
to ere<*p over the f\ir brow of my hlarionnc. 

This letter I read, and then read again, and then laid <lown with a 
feeling of regret not unmixed witli anger. T felt that my correspon- 
dent had no right, by any conceivable law i)f feeling or privilege of 
society, to address me in a manner so raistukenblc. 1 was then asso- 
ciated with their dearest friends; nay, it might have been supposed 
that I was their near relative, an<I that I hod known tlnmi for years 
was a thing Icgibh* in every line I 

They commanded rather than invit<td my presence; I must join 
them in tlieir excursion; it wa^ all settlid; my excellent friends the 

s, and s, whose names I could not Imve spelt, and whose 

faces I should not know; Wednesday morning early; magniiSecnt 
scenery, soul-stirring associations; invigorating breezes, wild freshness 
of nature; delightful arraiigenienl, party perftKlly Bocaccian. Not u 
wt»rd about my wife. 1 did think it ** 00 !, and it heated me accordingly. 

But its effect on me was of no eonscq nonce— what would he its 
effect on the mind of Marianne! So familiar was the ton<; and style 
of the epistle, so absunlly ificonsistent with the account I had always 
given, that although I feared not its power to work any unkind tus- 
j)icioii in her mind, I knew well that it would disturb and annoy her. 
Perfectly blameless as I was, it must yet seem — so very free was my 
correspondent — that I had insensibly, inadvertently encouraged the 
unaccountable familiarity. I resolved, after a ininute/s consideration, 
to spare her the annoj'^ance. Why should she, angel that she was 
(and w, >vhether she should chance to see tliis paper or not!), be oven 
a momentaiy sufferer by such impertineuce! But how to take in safety 
this first step into the dark regions of secrecy! — how to manage the 
first violation of our compact!— how to effect my First Concealment! 
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Mark» 76 macried youth, that ye may avoid! 1 aaid I was blame^ 
less— aad yet 1 must needs turn sdiemer, and work with the tods of 
gmlt. 

The letter, having been found under the paxdiets, had been unob- 
served by mo until their removaL Marianne had made no mention 
of it, the Bed was unbroken — perhaps she had not seen it at alL 
What then «o ea^? 1 would bum it at once. Not so; — stop! If 
she had not seen ^e letter itself, she must have heard Iht postman’s 
knodk— our house was not so large (how the family has increased!), 
and she knew that a letter had been left. To put it aside — ^to half^ 
hide it for the evening, would, if she should diancc to notice its ab- 
sence, or spy the epistle itself, look most awkward and suspicious. It 
would denote niy consdousness of something, and deprive me of tlie 
power of explaining anything. I should be convicted of a desire to 
conceal, without predting by my guilt. 

The thought struck me — jea^ 1 had it. Happily the letter, though 
from the same family party, was not from the same persovi who had 
frequently written; and even if Marianne had seen it, it was unlikely 
that she had recognised the hand. Fortli from my pocket I drew a 
letter which I had brought from the club-r-it was from Tom Jones, 
of 8 t. John’s, to come and smoke with him. Triumphantly drawing 
Tom’s letter from its envelope, and performing the same operation 
with respect to the new comer, 1 placed the jolly smoker’s summons 
in the envelope of my objectionable correspondent, thrust one ii»to my 
pocket, and tluew th(i other carelessly on the table. There it lay! 
To all appearance, the very same, sav<j and except its broken seal, that 
I had found there ! That was the letter just left by the postman! 
What a masterpiece of policy. 

I feh, at the moment, that 1 ought at least to get a secretaryship to 
an embassy from the goveriiuujnt. My talents had been sadly thrown 
away — ^Imried alive under hea])s of honesty! 

While thus pleasantly musing, wandering as I may say between 
Constantinople and Madrid, Marianne entered. I w^as then deeply 
busied in my books and papers. Tiierc lay the clever deception — the 
innocent, the criminal epistle, — ^the sheep in wolf’s clothing. My 
Marianne, after a minute or two, approached the table, and took it up- 
I never raised my eyes, nor seemed conscious of the action. There 
was •ilence — broken but by the rustling of my papers. Yes,” 
thought I, “ you may read with <|uiet nerves — ^you cannot know how 
cunningly 1 have contrived to spare you an annoyance!” 

No Booner had the thought been conceived, than a faint moan, a low 
cry of fright and pain, startled my inmost soul. I looked up, and saw 
my wife’s face perfectly white — 

^ ** The lively blood had gone to guard her heart” 

Her limbs trembled — feai- and anguish were diffused all over her, and 
slie dropped at my feet. £ could not speak, surprise kept me dumb, 
and her feelings drat found a voice. 

Oh! what have 1 done? and what have you done? That is not 
the letter, but the envdope only. The child, your little nephew, was 
in the room when it came, and l^efore I could sec what he was doing, 
had s(dzed it and found one side of the cover open — see, here it is — 
he read the name of the writer — saw not a word, but only know from 
whom it come. Oh, why this mystei'y — tliis dreadful deception? 
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What am I to what fear, whi^ Eadfer!” Aod then die dank 

powextos t^on my koeeB. 

A hundr^ feelings crowded stidingly into xny heart at lihal; instant, 
hut assuredly a silly ^feeling was uppermost. 1 had not the emolion of 
a rascal, of a hypocrite; but 1 am able to announce to the public in 
general that the ieoling of an enormous fool is a singularly disagree- 
able one. 

Evasion would have been meanness, madness-— besides, it was im- 
possible; and with crimsoned cheeks, I instantly fell to my confessions. 
I explained all in ten words. I drew the letter— that infernal 
well-intentioned missive — ^Irom my pocket. I convinced her that 
there was nothing in it, and that 1 had been betrayed into the most 
intense folly by onxiety for her — by respect for her very mistakes — 
by disintei’csted fondness and alfeetion. 

And sbo believed as readily as slio doubted. Well might she doubt, 
and well might she believe. Fram that moment — good or evil — there 
have been wo ooncealmewts. 


#ui* fLiliraij; Cable. 


POKTRY. 

A Lay and of If (mm, by ilaorgiam BenneL The |K»oma— for many 

are so entitled to l»o called — in this little volume, broatlie u passionate sincerity. 
They could only have been written by one whose ardent mind laid lM*t*n token 
full po.s.ses9ion of by an ciithuMiasni for song, whose very blood ebbed and 
flowed obedient to the ruling star — a star, that has been Hoinetinies found 
shining somewhat too near the planet that governs the watery tides. 

Not only is the passion for poetry — and with anything less than a paB4sion, 
how should poetry have existence in any nature — not only is it iTia<le mani- 
fest in every page* of the book, but many tokens of a maturing though still 
imperfect power to give expressiim to it consisteatly, to liarnioniac the wild 
throng of thuuglits, and control the yet heaiDong impulses of the heart, are 
here t(M). 

liesides this, it may be .safely said, that these pM^nis could never have been 
written but by one who is cither worked umui by the phantasmagoria of a 
vivid imagination, or lias suffen'd in reality Vyond her yeurs, by tn<! tieces- 
sitous evils of life, the pangs that turn fate*s arrows into pens, and set ]>octs 
raving. Wo have not for years pc^nisc'd pages so blotted w ith tears — perused, 
in prose or verse, such wild, earaest, ^iuful records of personal Huffering, 
sorrow, disappointment — such disclosures of deep and dark feelings of l>en;ave- 
ment, 1onelines.s, and glofim ; — nor, on the other hand, liave we lately read of 
such enthusiastic aspirations for fame— above all, of sucb a daring, wo hope 
not deceptive, consciousne^ss of the power to command it. ^ 

It is true, we have read such records before. A great fairtion of the spon- 
taneous music of poor lamented L. E. L. sung of purely fictitious woes ; three- 
fourths of her impassioned song is a tale of personal suffering, diHajjpointinent, 
and despondency, which she never sustained, and which thow* who knew and 
lived lieside her in the cordial c*onfidenccs of friendship, could liest shew to be 
merely dreams cherished as subjects for verse. Jier literary ex^uter, who 
knew her as wcdl as any person, tells us that these haunting uieinories, cru.shed 
affections, ruined hope.s, and blighted enjoyments, were in mo^it of her pages 
but mere terms of art— a bruised heart was a professional neci'ssary, and a 
blighted spirit was a literary resource. Her constant and hackneyed use of 
su5i materials for the kind of verse which ftrjwed w’itb such wonderful freedom 
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from her pen, detracts not one iota from the influence still eserdsed over ns 
by the more really nossionate and tboiwhtfal of her vnitings*-the more 
mournful, solemn, ana de^ly im^fined of her after-^poems. 

But of course the greatest and most enduring record of the personal-suffer- 
ing school, in modem poetiy, is Childe Harold." Thougli much of the 
melancholy picture — ^the “dioramic view" of eloom and anguish, wrong, 
bitterness, and savage desolation, was notoriou^y overcharged — enough re- 
mains to shew, if something in the very tone of the poet had not or itself 
spoken most convincingly to the heart, that he was singing of no fictitious 
woes, but was in the main terribly in earnest. 

There is something of the same qitality impressing the reader to a similar 
effect, in the tone and manner of the poet now siiign^g to iis a Lay of her 
Home though, by tlie way, a hay of tlie Universe” would have been an 
apter title for a strain that extends now from En^nd to Italy, and then 
stretches as easily to India — celebrating not merely a host of mortu and intel- 
lectual faculties uicidentally, but commemorating persons and events beside — 
Oliver Cromwell at one time, and the Prince of Wdes* Christening at another. 

** (/hilde Harold” is the immediate source of inspiration ; and with the form 
of the stan/o, the writer has caught, insensibly, perhaps, the exact manner and 
method of her master ; the same flying from individual to general principles— 
the same inhigling of the actual and the ideal — the same fitful wanderings of 
lucinory, and abrupt expressions of despondency and wretchedness ; all wdiich, 
rt‘lieved by historical or imaginative episodes of considerable merit, would be 
utterly unendurable, if there were not over all an air of intense earnestness — a 
passionate expression that awakens a eorrespondirig fervour, and an unaffected 
sympathy os we read. 

Jji one material point of philosophy, there is a grand distinction indeed 
between the world- wearied Byron anti his disciple. The lady’s gloom, deep, 
and often mysterious as it is, is ever bounded by a sunshine as re.splendent. 
IJer song, howsoever it begins, commonly ends in lleligiou ; and though her 
muse would cover the green and flower-spread earth with a funeral pull, she 
still leaves the summer heaven blue and open ul)Ove. 

AV'e must not close without some examples of the spirit in which the model- 
poem liiui Iwen remembered, and of the force and grace often displayed in the 
execution. We take these as characteristic — not as the best, by any means : 

“ Mine is a spirit not to be subdued, 

Nor utterly be crushed, though l^atcn down ; — 

Ooce more, emerging from my solitude, 

1 seek to win the guerdon of renown, — 

For o(/iers' sake, to grasp Fame's proudest crown, 

To make my name an honour’d one : — yes, I 
Who long have borne in silence the world’s frown. 

Arouse iVom my deep sleep of apathy, 

And strive to win a name whose mcm’ry shall not die ! 

** 1 strive no more with feelings prood and high— 

Fate may depress me, — as the thunder shower. 

Suddenly falling from the clouded sky, 

Bends to the earth the wild unshelter’d flower, 

But oven as that revives in brighter hour, 

My heart may rise triumphant over woe ; 

Blighted, not crush’d, by the dread tempest’s power: — 

. And while sweet feelings do not cease to glow. 

And sense and life be left, my rude, wild strain must flow 1 

** Yet vain for me to hope for earthly bliss, — 

Of human happiness I dare not dream. 

But look for peace in brighter realms than this 
My barque floats slowly down life’s troubled stream, 

The sky is dark above me, — ^not a beam 
Breaks through Ate gloom ; and hope's fond reign Is o’er I 
But my own sorrows shall not form my theme, 

Nor the sad thoughts which haunt me evermore,— 

But turn we now to Fancy’s dear familiar lore ! ” 
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Tl\e abrupt diversion to fhncy^s lore’* is characteristic of the model ; so 
arc all the turns of the poem. The apostrophe to the Prince’s Christening is 
graceful, and recids to mind the introduction of Uic toous stansos on the 
dead Princess in Childe Harold.** One severe loss is pictured in a thousand 
touching aUusioDS ; indeed, one consciousness of an unsuhsidingffrief may ^ 
said to pervade wli^ver is here penned — the loss of a father. %iiere is along 
passage in the chief poem, 'which is evidently an outpouring of the heart, and 
not to be read without tears. It is too long to quote entire — 

** Return, return to eartli, my Sire i onoe more ; 

Life hatli no joy iritliout thcc—oh, return I 
And I wDl he more docile thui of yore. 

More watchful of thy wishes ; for 1 yearn 
To shew how bright Affection’s lamp can bum ! — 

Vet *tis a selfish wi8h,-~aud well for thee 
That my wild prayer i» vain and 1 do mourn 
To deem that 1 amid wish that thou shouldst be 
Again on this dark earth, to share its griefh with me ! 

** Awhile farewell, mine own beloved Sire ! 

‘ The heart may break, yet brokenly live on/ 

And my worn spirit ceases to aspire 
After tlte things of earth, for Thoit art gone, 

For whom the vain, vain prize I would have won ; — 

Yes— Tiioo art goi^and 1 — am desolate ! 

I hud not struggle even as 1 hare done. 

But that the thought of thee couM still create 
A spirit to endure — a power to conquer — Fate !” 

If tlic “ worn heart” and tlic “ Imughty spirit” here so frequently di pictcd, 
could he wrought upon to exercise more ha[»pily the ^dftk of intellect and 
imagination, of whieli this volume of mournful verso is a eonvin(‘ing evi- 
dence, the writer would find ojicii hefi)re her a far surcT path to the poet s 
dazzling reeornpenoe, Vame — and its pheasant attendant, Knvy. 


Park and iU People, — the author of Jianfhm Hevid/ectiojis of the 
Lords and Cornmuns^*' — ^^Ir. (irant makes the most of his time. During 
a fortnight’s stay in J*aris, he contrives to exmnino the aspects of the various 
classes coniposliig it-i society ; to glanee at tla^ .state C)f its mf)rals and its eriine ; 
t(» institute coinj>arisoiis In'tween the huldtsuiid moniiers of its peo})le and those 
of our own ; to deserihe its newspojM'r press, its ’’terature, literary men, and 
puhli.sliers ; to vi.sit its thousand hotels, cafts, restaurants, (‘stamtnets, cabarets, 
and theatrt's ; to loui»g<* upon its Imulevurd.s ; to lave his liinhs in its Chinese, 
Algi'i'ine, and Hoating hath.s on the Selno ; to thread its glittering passages ; 
to attend muss at Kotre Ikiine, Notre Dame de Lorette, and Saint lloch ; to 
expatiate upon its pretty womeii, coiiifi*rting himself the while that ^^e have 
prettier women (if not so well dressed) in i^ondon ; to count the heurded 
baboon.'i with had cigars in their inoutlis, whom he met at every turn ; to ride 
in omnihihses and cahs ; to Hy by railway to Saint Cloud, Sunt Germain, and 
Versailles ; to dine at the ifocher, nnd sip Lafitte of the premiere quub’tc; to 
visit the public libraries, hospitals, prisons, and legislative chambers ; to sen- 
timentalize in Pere La Chaise; t(» describe the river, the bridges, the streek, 
the hou.ses ; to discuss the. state of (Mditical feeling ; to weigh the wJ»oTe 
system of government ; and lastly, to east a retrospective glance over the early 
origin am] hi.story of the renowned city. All this he accomplishes easily and 
pleasantly in a fortnight ; and he cmlKdlishes his lK)ok, moreover, appro- 
priately enough, with a Daguerreotype portrait of hini.'telf, w hich we think 
(notwithstanmng hi.s protest aguin.st suen) would ha\<‘ been materially im- 
proved by a welT-growii beard, of the true Rue Saint llonore growth. 

Hastily put together, as these volumes necessarily are, and abounding in 
faults as they do, they are nevertheless agreeable ami readable, and contain a 
great deal of mformation, which, if not new, at least has the air of novelty, 
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of the industry of the writer. 
Sent guide-book to the French capital : 
psUSidd by Galigoial A wraal^ 
the influent of hot^^lceepera 


1844. & ia not, 

“ annuaT could be called) in literal kb^:nage) an oibnsg of but if 

to many the phrase may be Ihoii^ less mU^le ihMOily was, the 

very reverse is the case with **Frkndsnip*8 OflRadMfT.itaS^ It comes out 
like a small giant refi^eshed, swollen indeed to a full wte, and clad fnilbeafity. 
Its contemporaries, comic and sentimental) are still numerous, but not mate- 
rially changed; but here we have one of the oldest transformed into .the 
newest, and its novelty claims notice. Of the plates, tike frontis{>iece from a 
picture by Mr. Stone, deservedly takes the lead ; and of the first item of the 
literao’ contents, a still mofre expressive opiaum can be riyen by transferring 
it to this page. Too stjdim does the pen that fumishea it afford the oppor- 
tunity. 

“TO OUB K]SiaaB0UB*8 HEALTH.— BY BABRT CORNWALL. 

“ * He is an abifet, then, at least ?*— 
iNo, bc^s neither proud nor blithe; 
iMa stall-fed burly beast, 

Gluttouiug on the paupers* tithe. 

** * He is brave, but ho is meek ; 

Not as judge or soldier seems ; 

Not like abbot, proud and sleek: 

Yet his dreams arc Irtarry dreams,— 

*** Such as lit the world of old, 

Through the darkness of her way ; 
S^uch as might, if clearly told, 

Guide blind Future into day. 

“ * Never hath he sought to rise 
On a friend’s or neighbour's fall ; 
Never slurr’d a foe with lies ; 

Never shrank from Hunger’s call. 

** * But from morning until eve, 

And through Autumn unto Spring, 
He hath kept his course, (believe,) 
Courting neither slave nor king. 

** * He,— whatever be his name, 

For 1 know it not aright— 

Ho deserves a wider feme:— 

Come! liere'sto his health to-nightl”' 


** Send the red wine round to-night ; 
For the blast is bitter cold. 

Let us sing a song that’s light : 
Merry rhymes are good us gold. 

Here's unto our neighbour's health t 
Oh, he plays the ^tter part ; 
Doing good, hut not by stealth :— 

Is he not a noble heart? 

Should you bid me tell his name,— 
Shew wherein his virtues dwell ; 
Faith, (I speuk it to xiiy shame,) 

1 sht>uld scarce know what to tell. 

“ * la he—?’—* Sir, he is a thing 
Cost in common human clay ; 
Tween a beggar and a king ; 

Fit to order or obey.’ 

“ * He is, then, a soldier brave ?’— 

* No : he doth not kill his kin. 
Pampering Uie luxurions grave 
, "With the blood and bones of sin.* 

i * * Of a judge ?*— * He doth not sit, 
Making hneksters* bargains plain 
]|Keroiiig cobwebs with his wit ; 

, .Outtifig tani^ed knots in twain.’ 


. scmikc prose almost as good in this varied voliunie ^ and nothing 

betisr 'flf ^ class is likely to appear before or after Christmas, ti^ **The 
SddmT , named) of Miss Camilla Toulmin. Sariovs and 

r tx£ns, h te aniiTmted and graceful everywhere. Mrs. S.C. Hall's 


ithe stamp of true character upon it ; and excellent, as varieties, 
llsopa of Lcitch Kitchic ; bos Immoral Jlssajn** are ri^ 



2^^ diteol 1844, published by D’Almaine, is, w« beg to mform^ 

' our ihit xealsrs, more gorgeously embellbhed this yeartiwlj OW -^des 
.cootau\i4g.%.chai»^ of vocal and instrumental lona we cor- 
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CHAPTER XVL 


caial^it^uL uw Aim nor lav a abhut.-^ loom’s maw «A0^|!!B^. Ara 
XAnim'V'AaKwnDnix. !•• 

Wk have alreaidy seoi that the xaoro eeaUniB of tim ddifn'of Seal- 
street had some calls upon Idt. attention &r more nrgent^thah angrthfag,, 
relative to the state of davery .it> Africa. He yros praetit^y tai^i^ ' 
that a man-snapping trtde.exist^ nearer home, to wuqhhiavandmu^ _ 
philanthropy lud never ptnd any attention; and thah it was pf^ htite.v 
execution by a elaas of men whom cowardioe, notQon8(deuee,'prc^vitd)a/ 
from being engaged in'diie^ piracy or al^itie lughvn^tpbbei^/ 
Shnckleborbugh, irritated to the last degree at the intolen^iatelei^i 
of Habergam in dating to say a word respecting the a6Siir8 'of ainatt'; | 
to whom he was in debt, and not unfairly aimo;^ that any cme sfaoiilg ! I 
give the slightest attention , to a story at mob so calumnious and ahaurd, 
especially oim vbb was on fam^ar tenns with his 'master, and who 
must have known the utter unposiBdiiHtyof the monstrous talh, attend 
with his account, which reached no small sum, must carefully and 
sdentifically drawn up, at Habekktik’s office at eight .o’clock on 
Monday mommg. WM a grave courtesy, which it cost him umoh 
trouble to assumoi and had h^ in a great measure acquired by many 
sedative whiffs of tobacoo; he presented the paper exlnbitiug the fatal 
balance. .4 


" If it be convenient to Mr. Habeigam,” he said, “ to discharge in 
the course of the forenoon, we should feel it as an obUgation.” 

“ Are thee not coming before the time promised, friend 
said the alarmed corn-factor. “ I thought thee liad tedd me I should 


have had further time on these unfortunate bills of Brown, Bsdgw, 
and Co., which have done me so much muchitiT.” ;> ‘ 

« Unfortunate they may well be called, Mr. Habergam,” tratMiied 
Bhttckleboroqgh: “but in my mind soore unfortunate tovPOae who 


have already paid the' monw upon tnem than to thcie' who bare 
received .and as y^ have {Mud nothing. But you need ^ he alanitod, 
Mr.' Habergam, about them; we promised to bviralKdd ffiem » 
moo^ and sb we will— there are still three ntd five dm 
run. If ybu lodt over the account, yon vlK find it relate 
d^Ssrent teanaactions, of which oi ooorae yod are w^ awtfe< - ; 
ovw.atyear laaure — am sore it is pein^y corred 1 
you gbra .fflormag for the present, bee^b humness 
dall Wihete again punctually at ten o'cdbc^c, II&. Ibbei^lOk^’^ 

W^'a . ntost ceremonious bow, whj^ by no meaha^idsiw^.iljlpl*'’: 
fftetitm'In^^.breMt of to wboni if was devotee^ 
ooonting-iitt^ leaving Ha master to gotobredJM=^4^?^iwp | ig ' ^^ ^ 

oo'2 
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he might. Habergam scrutinized the accounts with a professional oyo, 
though before he commenced the examination, he was well aware that 
no hole was to be found in the book-keeping annour of their over-com- 
pliinentaiy calculator. While thus engaged, a formal and prim mes- 
senger, despatched from the meeting-house, came to remind him that 
it was now nine o’clock, and that tlie members who had appointed to 
assemble there on the business of which he knew were i^eady met, 
and tliat the bretliren waited but for him. Had Habakkuk b^n of 
the profane, his answer to this inopportune message would have been. 
The brethren be d — d I” But though the emotion whicli dictates 
such wholesale condemnation of those who displease, swelled as strongly 
in his bosom as in that of the most swearing of troopers, nothing so 
undevout passed his lips. lie merely groaned, and told the messenger 
to inform those ^vlio sent liim that he was engaged in unexpected 
busiiicsb, and that he thought the matter was not so pressing but that 
it might stand over. 

After the disappointed Mercury, whose curiosity liad been strongly 
excited by the liopes of picking up ample food for slander, had depju-ted, 
Habergam grunt(‘.d forth something, as like a curse as possible, upon 
liis folly in meddling in the matter at all, to which lie instinctively 
attributed this sudden call for the money. “ I niay well say,” be 
muttered, “ tliat it is an unexpected business — and 1 might say, too, 
that it is a most annoying business ,just now. Two thousand eight 
hundred and forty-seven pounds, odd shillings, and jience ; and if I 
liave six hundred and fifty available in the house, it is as much as I 
liave. Jlo^vcver, there is no use in loitining about it; Sliuckleboi'ougJi 
is as punctual as an liour-glass, and 1 ha\c not quite the time measured 
by an hour-glass to sjian; ” 

Be\ (living in his inmost mind on >vhoiu of his friends he should call 
to assist him in liis iireseiit diiliculty, lie sallied forth. It is useless to 
re-write wdiat has been written a tlioiisand times. He. fared as all 
money -borrowers, from the days of Timoii. Those to whom lie ajiplied, 

“ Did answer in a joint and corporate voice, 

That now they are at fall, want treasure, cannot 
Do wdiat they would, are sorry ” 

In fact, the scarcity of money, wliidi never fails to prevail on all such 
occasions, Avas pleaded to the unlucky corn-factor, and he came back — 
no richer in return.” He liad indci'd raised a couple of hundred 
pounds, but his absence had raised a devil Avhich made that two hun- 
dred pounds of no value. He liad not returned until half-past ten, 
and thereby missed llobiii, who was exact to a moment. His clerks 
t(dd him that Mr. Shuck Icborougli was very cross, and slightingly 
acfding that he would return at eleven, Avhen he trusted he would not 
be trifled with any longer. If poor Habakkuk had been Avaiting for 
liiin, it Avoidd have made little diflerence ; but Shuck leborough Avould 
have been deprived of a pretext for a more copious discharge of that 
bile which had been burning within him sinee the day before. At 
elcv(in, he returned, “ Avith countenance severe.” 

Mr. Habergam,” said be, ‘‘ you must think my time of little Avortli, 
(dse you Avould not waste it in the manner an liich you have done this 
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morning; bat as azgutng about that, Mr. Habergam, will not tend to 
tlie recovery of my hours, l^t us go to business at once. Have you 
looked over, Mr. Habergom, the account 1 left you, and found it 
correct ?” 

‘‘ Perfectly,” said Habakkuk; " I liad no doubt of that.” 

All, then, that remains, Mr. Habcrgam, is to settle it. I have the 
receipts and vouchers all ready in my pocket.” And suiting the action 
to the word, he produced them. Two thousand eight hundred and 
forty-seven pounds, seventeen shillings, and two-pence. If it is any 
convenience to you, Mr. Habcrgam, we shall let the small money stand 
over, and take as on the present account, two thousand eight hundi*ed.” 

“ Why, truly,” said Habcrgam, “ friend Robin——” 

My name, sir,” interrupted tlie clerk, witli haughty indignation, 

is Robert! I was christened, Mr. Habergain, in the manner of a 
Christian country — not named, like some people, as a dog ; and as to 
my being your friend, sir — is perfectly new to me how the friendship 
has sprung up between us! Let us go on to business.” 

“ Then, Robert Shuckleborougli,” said the corn-factor, in whom 
what he would call the Old Atoii was working strong to knock 
down a man, whom for more than twenty years of commercial life he 
had looked upon iis not much better than a menial; the truth is, that 
I have not got the whole sum.” 

“ 1 thouglit so, by !” said Robin, with an oath. “ Well, what 

have you to offer, my good man ?” 

‘‘ 1 have just now about nine hundred pounds, which I con pay up 
at once.” 

“ So far, so good. But for the remaining nineteen hundred, how 
do you propose to arrangeV” * 

“ I could give you biffs, which liave only a few days to run, to the 
tune of about eleven hundred pounds.” 

“ Bills! — shew them to me,” said Sluickleborough, with infinite scorn. 
“ Bills — any, I suppose; Brown, Badger, and Co.'s affairs. Bills, my 
good man, must be taken from you with considerable caution.” 

“ The bills,” said Habergara, roused, in spite of Iiis circumstances, to 
anger, “ are as good as the bank. A.sk of any bankers in Liverpool, 
ril discount them myself at five per cent this moment.” 

“ Hardly, now, my good man,” replied Sliuckleliorough— “ hardly. 
I have planted the bills wo held of you in every banking-house in 
Liverpool, cautioning them not to proceed until the time we promised 
to overbold has expired, and then to ac^ on their own judgment.” 

Habergam looked aghast, but said not a word, as he had handed 
over the bills, well knowing that they were destined to be condemned. 

“ Ay, I thought so — a precious loti Broadbrim, Bam, and Co.; 
Humphrey Ham; Fox and Levi, — ay, that is not fox and goos^; 
Mark and Mincing — ^yes, we know that firm well; Hildebrand Stanley, 
— ^what, Sir Hildebrand?” 

« Yes.” 

‘‘ For two hundred and fifty pounds! Why, you know a bill of Sir 
Hildebrand’s is not worth two hundred and fifty pence, which, I sup- 
pose, is as much as you gave him for it ; yet this is the only bill of 
the lot for which I would give you five sliillings. Here, 111 buy this 
of you at double the price, no matter what that be, of the money you 
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ga^e Sir Hildebrand, ni ca^ it for yon at once oat of my own re- 
sources. To what amount have you swiiuiled the gentleman 

Swindled!** said Habergam. Mr. Itobert Shuckleborough, you 
have been convivial at ah early hour this morning, else you would not 
dare use such language to me. The bill came into my hands ” 

1 am tired,’* said Shuckleborough, of listening to this cheating 
and fraudulent stuff. It is of no consequence how the bill came into 
your hands-— you will find it something of more importance to ascertain 
how it is that you came into our hands.** 

Ho whistled, and a pair of uncouth ruffians appeared at the precon- 
certed signal. 

This is tlie man,*’ continued Bobin, the defendant in the case of 
Shackleford v, Habergam, (Robin had taken care that his master’s 
name should not appear in the transaction.) Do your duly, Oliver 
Oglethorpe.” 

It aint a pleasant duty,” said Ob'ver — ^grinning, however, at the 
some time, in liidcous delight ; but, Habakkuk Habergam, here’s the 
writ — ^liei*e’s the original. Gome, my old trump, time’s precious — ^we 
must tramp at once. Put on your castor. We’ll wait for that, for we 
aint unreasonable.” 

What!” said Habergam, greatly astonished, and feeling the insult 
and injury still more deeply as they were inflicted in presence of some 
half-score of stupified clerks — do you mean to say that I am ar- 
rested?” 

“ I do mean tliat thing,” said Oliver Oglethorpe, ** and no mistake. 
Pay the sum msirked on the back of the writ, with the fees, and, in 
course, the thing is at an end; if not, in course, yon must go with us.” 

In course,” said his attendant, a gentleman who rejoiced in the 
nickname of Measly Mott. 

, But,” said Habakkuk, much alarmed at the serious turn things 
wore now taking, “must this be done at once’” 

“ Certainly,” said Oliver Oglethorpe, “ unless this good gentleman 
what brought us here gives a discharge to the writ, — ^I see he shakes 
his head, so that is no go,— or you bail.” 

“ Mr. Shuckleborough,” said Habergam, “ this is a most outrageous 
proceeding!” 

“ No, it aint,” said Oliver; “ there’s nothing in it but what’s regular. 
1 defy the chancellor of the duchy to say that there’s a bit wrong!” 

Hi^akkuk did not heed the interruption. “ I must send for John 
Honesty, for I know Mr. Shackleford is only one of his brokers, and 
adc him if he has sanctioned such conduct.” 

“ Monesty han’t nothing to do with it,” said Oglethorpe. ** I know 
no more about him than I do of the ghost of Clegg Come, old 

chap, do not waste no more of our precious minutes.” 

“ At sB events^ my good man,” said Robin, “ Mr. Manesty, whom 
you are Inking the libei^ of calling John Manesty, as if he were your 
Ibotmau, cannot interfere now. He left town immediately after quit- 
ting your synagogue for his estate at Wolsterhohne, and wffl not return 
until the day afw to-morrow. On Fridi^ last, he gave me several 
accounts of shaky people, including yours, my g^ man, and told me 
to gather them in as I could; so I passed the transaction over to 
Mr. Shackleford, and he has instructed these gentlemen to act.” 
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There was a prodigious quantity of the thing that is not^ in this 
statement of Bohin; but his victim was in no condition to repel it. 

Give me, then, until his return. Why, Odethorpe, I have known 
you since you were not much more than a lx>y. 

“ And employed me, too. Do you remember? But no matter, we 
are wasting time.” 

“ There’s my wife and her three beauteous babbies at home,” said 
Measly Mott, “ a-waiting for the return of ahusband and a fath^from 
the doing of his dufy as an officer on service.” 

“ Well, then,” said the subdued corn-factor, as you speak of wife 
and children, let me see mine before you drag me away.” 

** Come, Habakkuk, my old buck,” returned Oglethorpe, ** that’s 
too good ! Drag you away; you’ll walk quiet enough without drag- 
ging. The frau and kinchen, if they want you, will find you easily 
enough in Church-lanc.” 

1 can raise the mouey by the sacrifice of goods, of five times the 
amount, in the course of the day; but an arrowSt will be my ruin.” 

“ There must be au end of all things,” said Robin, taking out a 
silver watdi the sue of a couch-wbecl from tlie enormous flap of lus 
waistcoat. It is perfectly useless, Mr. Habcrgam, to talk to me— the 
law must have its course. Good morning to you. I hope I have not 
been the cause of keeping you from any pleasant entertainment, at 
which you were engaged to be first fiddle.” 

He departed to spread through Liverpool and its vicinity the news 
that Habergom was in gaol, and the officials of the palatinate lost no 
time in consigning him to his ultimate destination, after taking enre to 
draw from him as much of his ready money as they thought he had a 
disposition to part with. 

AU this may be very wrong or very right; but if any one thinks that 
in this scene Robin, who is a favourite friend of ours, behaved like a 
tyrant, we beg them to remember that he was sensible of a wrong, 
judge in his own cause, and conscious of power. Whether this is pre- 
cisely the kind of tribunal which it is wise or desirable to erect, is a 
question to be discussed in other pages than these. Habakkuk, at aU 
events, had sufficient leisure to inquire, whether that charity which 
exports itself abroad may not be very contracted in its concerns at 
home. 

Manesty's return to his office, in spite of Robin’s bouncings, took 
place nearly about the same time that Habeigam had been arrested. 
No mention of that circumstance was made to him, nor did he make 
any inquiry which led to it. The day passed over in Fool-lane with 
its usu^ quietude, and those who had beard of the rumour spread by 
drunken Blazes only laughed at it. On inquiring after that worthy 
gentleman, it was found that he occupied his Sunday evening inset- 
ting more and more drunk ; and when he had broi^ht that 
business towards a veiy perfect state of completion, he had, contrary 
to the advice and remonstrances of evm*y one connected with the ad- 
ministration of the tap, staggered out, uttering incoherent oaths. 
During the evening he had been very troublesome; he called every 
man of anything like a decent appearance a pirate, and swore that he 
knew them on Sie coast of Africa. In particular, he could identify, 
and so could the crew of the ship Juno, now l 3 ring at Gravesend, the 
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greasy lubbers whom he had met in the psalin-shop. He knew them all 
well, and could hang them all up, — ^inde^, for that matter, he could hang 
liolf Liverpool; and if he could not hang the other hali', he well knew 
they richly deseiTcd it. After wanting to fight with every one in the 
room, lie departed in disgust. He had no kit, nothing but what he 
wore about him; he had paid honestly for all he called for, and had 
foolishly thrown about some pieces of gold and silver; and of him 
nothing more was known at tlie Blackamoor’s Arms. The landlord 
said he was sony such a fellow had come into his house, and sorry, 
too, that he left it in such a state. I think,” said he, he has 
tumbled into the river, and is drowned.” 

In eight or ten days the surmise of the landlord was proved to be 
true : a body almost decomposed was washed up under St. Nicholas’ 
church, the dress and other indications of whicli proved it to be that 
of Blazes. Nothing was found about liim except some foreign coins, 
doubloons, dollai*s, ^c., amounting in value to some ten or twelve 
pounds. No maiks of violence appeared upon his person, and the only 
conclusion that the coroner’s inquest could come to, was that of found 
drowned.” Those, of course, who liad entertained any suspicion that 
Manesty was connected with the business chai^ged against him by the 
deceased, had their suspicions strengthened by the mode of his death; 
th^ had not been weakened by the arrest of Habergdni. 

But that was all over now. Two or three days had elapsed after he 
had been removed from th(5 den of Oglethorpe, where, of course, he 
was most unmercifully fleeced, to the prison of the palatinate, Lancaster 
Castle, before Manesty was informed of the occurrence. lie strongly 
rebuked Bobin, and sent an instant discharge, with a letter of the most 
kindly apology. The thing had occurred in his temporary absence, 
and Mr. Shuckleborough hod quite mistaken instructions which he had 
given a few days before. It was certain that a sudden pressure had 
come upon the house, and he had directed that some strictness should 
be used to obtain outstanding monies of long date; but it had never 
entered liis liead that any one should have been exposed to the incon* 
venicnces of arrest, to which he or, his father before him had never 
resorted in any instance during a conmicrcial course of nearly half-a- 
ccntuiy, and which, above all things, he deeply regretted should be 
employed in the ease of Ilabokkuk Habcrgam, with whom he had been 
so long knit in brotherly love. As for the transactions which unhap- 
pily gave occasion for this unlucky mistake, he begged that notliing 
should be thought of tliem until payment was perfectly convenient, no 
matter . at how distant a date; and as for the bills of Brown, Badger, 
and Co., he had taken them out of his office to throw them into his 
own private desk, tliere to remain until Habakkuk himself asked for 
tlieja. Notlmng could be fairer or more handsome; and if the poor 
corn-factor emerged fi'om prison with blasted credit and crippled re- 
sources, spirits broken and his self-importance humiliated, to become a 
bankrupt in tliroe months,, and an inmate of the grave in three more, 
no one could in the slightest degree impute those catastrophes to 
Mr. Manesty, who had generously dung his bills into the fire, sorrow- 
fully attended the funeral, and headed a subscription for his family 
with tlie liberal donation of 100/. 
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